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CHAPTER SEVEN 


PRELIMINARIES TO METAPHYSICAL ENOUIRY 


It is commonly held that the structure of the work handed down to us 
as Aristotle's Metaphysics ( Met.) 1s a result of the arrangement of 
several Aristotelian treatises executed by his editors after the Master's 
death.! The work was never read in its present form until the tme of 
the Greek Commentators and their Western colleagues in the Middle 
Ages, who in the framework of the university curriculum lectured on 
Books HII, IV-X, and XII.* 

Roughly speaking, the work falls into three main parts: 
(a) the group ABI E (I, IIT-IV, and V); 
(b) the group ZHOMNI, the first three books of which are commonly 
regarded as the backbone of the Metaphysics. This group deals with 
the main subject of any metaphysical investgation, ousia — percept- 
1016 ousia in Books ΖΗΘ, imperceptible ousia in MN- while I, which is 
clearly connected with B, is concerned with the nature of unity and of 
kindred conceptions; 


| Ackrill (1981), 3f. Alexander of Aphrodisias's suggestion (CAG I, p. 515*5; cf. 
Asclepius CAG VI-2, p. 4:15) that Eudemus may have done some editorial work on 
the metaphysical and ethical treatises is commonly held as the most probable. The 
story connecting Book À or a with Artistotle's pupil and Eudemus' nephew, Pasicles 
of Rhodos, (in Scholia 5892341 ed. Brandis) fits in well with Alexander's suggestion, 
as far as Met. is concerned. See Ross I /ntrod., XXXII, n. 1. However, Barnes (?1999, 
62ff.) may be right in questioning the story of a Eudemian edition. D. Harlfinger 
describes the history of textual criticism concerning Met. in Aubenque (1979), 7-36. 
Kahn (1985, 311) remarks that "even if we exclude three of the 14 books (namely a 
as having no organic links with the rest, Καὶ as probably inauthentic, A as hors série) 
the remaining eleven are far from providing a continuous exposition". He is of the 
opinion (338), however, that "attention to the kind of rhetorical clues and termi- 
nological variation [...] may help us see that there is more compositional art and 
more literary continuity in the treatises of the Metaphysics than is usually recog- 
nized". Wc owe to Kahn (?bid.) a pertinent discussion of all the evidence found in 
the Metaphysics which may elucidate what kind of content and doctrinal unity First 
Philosophy was intended by the author himself to have. 

? From about 1200 the Medieval masters had access to several versions of the 
Aristoteles latinus. Their selection of ten books for teaching metaphysics at the 
universities (I-II, IV-X, XII) does not exactly correspond with the ten-book Meta- 
physics (ABUTEZHOMNI) that is mentioned in the list of Aristotle's works in the 
Anonymus Menag; Ross I, XXIII. 
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(c) the outlying books, which are apparent editorial insertions of (for 
the greater part) authentc treatises, a, A, K, and A.? 

The introductory books (A, o, B and T), then, discuss matters of 
scientific' method in general, and the requirements of metaphysical 
enquiry in particular. The topics vary from general remarks about 
how to tackle problems to thoroughgoing observations about the 
most fundamental laws of thinking. Most important for our purposes 
are the additional pieces of information about his own semantics 
which Aristotle implicitly provides us with. The aim of the present 
chapter is to highlight whatever one needs to know in order to 
understand the ins and outs of Aristotle's search for True Being. 


7.1 How to tackle "scientific! problems 


In his fine chapter on "The mind of Aristotle", Guthrie (1981, 89) 
argues that the internal tendencies of a philosopher's own ideas are 
themselves a product of existing philosophy and the impact on it of 
his own personality and cast of mind. In Aristotle's case, this impact 
comes about as the man's basic outlook, which colours all his 
writings, and chiefly determines the direction in which he modifies 
the achievements of his predecessors. Thus, Guthrie claims, obser- 
vation and previous philosophy afford the material of Aristotle's 
thoughts. 

Ihe opening book of the Metaphysics shows that Aristotle might 
have put things this way himself, as far as previous thinking is 
concerned. In observing, criticizing, and countering his predecessors' 
philosophic tenets, Aristotle develops his own approach to the 
problems, his own strategy of argument, that is, including his 
favourite devices and tools, to master any puzzles and riddles the true 


metaphysician inevitably stumbles upon, particularly that "everlasting 
question", What precisely is that which ὃς ?' (Met. Z 1, 1028b2-4). 


* For a thorough discussion of the structure of the Metaphysics (including a 


critical account of Jaeger's (1923) thesis about Aristotle's development) see Ross ] 
Inirod., XIII-X XXI, and his Introduction to J. Warrington, Aristotle's Metaphysics (tr. 
London-New York, 1956), XXI-XXVII. For detailed information about the compo- 
sition of the Metaphysics and the arrangement of the several treatises making up the 
text as handed down to us see Ross ibid., XV-XXXIII; Frede & Patzig, I and II; 
Burnyeat (1979), 93ff.; (1984), 45; Bostock (1994), 66ff.; 119£.; 176. 
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7.11 The predecessors observed and criticized 


As in several of his other works, a main feature of Aristotle's strategy 
of argument in Met. is to begin his discussion of the proper subject 
with a survey of his predecessors' views of the matter, in which he 
aims at assessing his own investigations as complementary to, and 
above all corrective of, what previous thinkers had put forward on the 
doctrine of being and becoming.* As a matter of fact, in the opening 
lines of Book a, Aristotle (1, 993b2ff.) recommends us to pay serious 
attention to even the most superficial opinions, since "a combination 
of all conjectures results in something considerable". It is essential, 
he says (B 1, 995a24ff.) before starting his survey of the perplexities 
(ἀπορίαι), to have a clear view of the difficulties of the subject and 
impartially consider the fros and cons (brought forward by previous 
thinkers) with regard to each of the main questions. 

Mansfeld (1994, 148-61) has convincingly pointed out that Aris- 
totle's attitude to the doctrines and sayings of his predecessors, and 
of poets as well, is surely not an isolated phenomenon in the develop- 
ment of Ancient thought. Whether this stance was based on the 
conviction that earlier authors used to covert language for a reason, 
or were just being vague, the Ancient interpreters were basically of 
the opinion that a more profound sense could be gathered from the 
earlier writings and sayings. While he was not so sure about how to 
deal with poets,? Aristotle believed that, where in matters of meta- 
physics the early philosophers had expressed themselves in an 
unclear way, one could discover what they intended to say (διάνοια) 
by carefully scrutinizing their texts.? 


Q! Embarking upon the delicate problem whether Platonists are right in assum- 
ing non-sensible substances that are immovable and eternal, Aristotle acknowledges 
that one "must first consider what is said by others, so that [...] if there is any 
doctrine (δόγμα) common to them and us, we shall have no private grievance 
against ourselves on that account; for one must be content to state some points 
better than one's predecessors, and others no worse". (Met. M 1, 1076a12-16); also 
Λ 8, 1074b1ff; Guthrie VI, 91. Of course, not all opinions are worthwhile, for 
example those of children, the sick, and the mad (EI 3, 1214b27tF.; Lloyd (1996), 
19. 

Met. A 3, θ8443; Mansfeld (1994) 155. 

^ E.g. Met. A 10, 993a11-16, where Aristotle deals with the four causes as 
inarticulately present in the infancy of philosophy. Some more evidence is given in 
Mansfeld (1990), 41 and 51. Patzig (1979, 39f.) has poignantly expressed the 
situation thus: "To be interestingly in the wrong is, philosophically speaking, more 
important and more fruitful for others than to be trivially and narrow-mindedly 
right. It goes without saying that to be interestingly in the right is still much better". 
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In line with the afterthought which seems to underly this manner 
of tackling problems throughout, viz. that truth is to be disclosed by 
an aporetical method of trial and testing, is Aristotle's preference for 
the aporematic method: more than once, after discussing an intricate 
question without any really satisfactory result, the author proceeds to 
discuss the initial problem from another point of view, with the zntro 
"Let us try a fresh start". Ross (I, Introd., LXXVII) aptly characterizes 
the strategy and general method of Met. by saying that this work "as a 
whole expresses not a dogmatic system but the adventures of a mind 
in 115 search for truth". 

Ihe argumentative procedure Aristotle applies in order to advance 
his own views most of the time does not lead him to deduce them 
from some tenable premisses commonly held. Instead he sets out to 
discredit the opposite views, which he skilfully undermines in a 
reductio ad. absurdum of their inevitable consequences — which are 
usually presented in the form of their very contradictories, thus 
making a claim for the plausibility of his own alternatives. 

In order to fully comprehend Aristotle's metaphysical views, one 
has to recall his recommendation? to try first to grasp what precisely 
Is the proper way of tackling the problems under discussion, because 
^it is unfeasible (ἄτοπον) to seek at the same time for knowledge and 
for the manner in which it has been arrived at". Indeed, the listener 
or reader must "have already been trained how to take each kind of 
argument" before he can begin to comprehend the doctrine at hand. 
In what 1s referred to as "our prefatory remarks" (B 1, 995b5) and 
"our first discussions" (B 2, 997b4), Aristotle presents us with explicit 
hints to observe quite closely his idea of approaching intricate 
matters successfully. These hints will bring us into the nucleus of 
Aristotle's semantic approach. 


7.12 Wisdom and the knowledge of causes and principles 


Of the first three of the introductory books, the cluster A, o, and B, 
the first opens with an assessment of the whole undertaking of 


^ One should noüce Aristotle's use of the oo μή formula (Frede ἃς Patzig II, 
142). The aporetic method in Met. and the cosmological works is highlighted in 
Cleary (1995), esp. 199ff. On the special function of ἀπορίαι in Aristotle sce also 
Goldin (1996), 79f.; likewise the parücle rj often introduces in Aristotle a tentative 
or alternative solution to the difficulty at hand; Ross (1961), 204 (to Am. III 4, 
429229). 

5 [n his fine psychological observations on how to obtain the maximum effect 
with a lecture, which conclude Book « (3, 994b32-995a14). 
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seeking the truth about the things-there-are (τὰ ὄντα), which should 
be seen in the context of removing the surprise and perplexity about 
the initial 'chaos' any uneducated observer of the outside world is 
bound to experience. The opening section traces the development of 
how the mind proceeds from sense-perception to genuine knowledge 
(ἐπιστήμη) through memory, experience, and art. The focal problem 
of philosophizing in general is clearly put before the listener's 
(reader's) mind at A 1: 


Met. A 1, 981b10-13: We do not regard any of the sense perceptions as 
wisdom ('true knowledge'); yet surely the senses are the most 
authoritative means of getting acquainted with particulars. However, 
they do not tell us the *why' of anything, e.g. why fire is hot; they only 
say that itis hot? 


To attain true knowledge (ἐπιστήμη, called σοφία in the opening part 
of Met.) about things of the outside world, what is strictly required is 
to know their "why, i.e. their primary causes and principles.!? 

Next, seven commonly accepted characteristics of the wise man 
(or philosopher)!!! and his knowledge are listed (2, 98228-19): 
(a) the philosopher knows everything, without knowing each of the 
particulars individually; 
(b) he is capable of learning things that are difficult for humans to 
comprehend; 
(c-d) he excels in exactness and the capacity to teach the causes of 
things; 
(e) the knowledge he 1s striving after is pursued for its own sake, 
rather than for its practical results; 
(Fg) his discipline governs the other (subordinate) disciplines, and 
he is the one who gives orders and should be obeyed by the rest. 
All these characteristics, then, tend to make us apply the name 
wisdom' to the knowledge of the primary causes and principles of 
things (982b7-10). 

Now that the proper object of the investigation has been clearly 
stated, 1t 15 necessary to see in what senses the words 'cause' and 
principle" are used, among others by the predecessors. After 


? For this important opposition see APo. passim, and EN VI 3, 1139b14-1141b8. 
See also Ross's comments on Met. A 2, 982b9. 

!O Met. A 1, 981a28-29; ὁ. 982a4-6. The juxtaposition of 'primary or original 
causes' (πρώτη αἰτία, ἐξ ἀρχῆς αἰτία) and 'principles' or 'starting-points' (ἀρχαί) is 
so frequently found in Aristotle that they should be taken as refereniually identical. 

|! For this identification, which was well observed by the Medieval commenta- 
tors, see A 2, 982b11-21. 
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repeating his view of the philosopher's task, Aristotle presents four 
senses in which causes are spoken of: 


Mel. A 3, 983a24-b4: Since we have to acquire knowledge of the 
original causes — for we say to know each thing only when we think 
to become acquainted with its first cause — «one should know that» 
causes are spoken of in four senses. In one of these we mean the 
ousia, i.e. quiddity (τὴν οὐσίαν καὶ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι), for the *why' is 
ultimately reducible to the definiens, and the first!? *why' is cause and 
principle; in another the matter or substratum; in a third the source 
of the change, and in a fourth the cause that is its counterpart, 
namely the purpose or the good, for this 1s the end of all generation 
and change. We have studied these causes sufficiently in our work on 
nature [Phys. II 3, 7], but let us call to our aid those who have 
attacked the investigation of the things-thatare and philosophized 
about reality before us. For clearly they, too, speak of certain prin- 
ciples and causes; and so to go over their views will be advantageous 
to the present inquiry.!? 


In the epilogue to Book A (10, 993a11-16), the author agrees that all 
his predecessors were seeking the four causes listed above, and that 
the extensive discussion of their various views did not yield any 
additional kind of cause. By seeking and describing the four causes 
that vaguely, however, — which is natural in the infancy of philos- 
ophy, Aristotle generously admits —, the best thing to do is to first 
review the difficulties that might be raised on account of the four 
causes before undertaking one's proper investigations. Book D, then, 
will outline such a set of 'perplexities! (ἀπορίαι). The editor's (?Eude- 
mus) arrangement of the Aristotelian metaphysical treatises, how- 
ever, has presented us first with the short treatise numbered a, inter- 
spersed between Α and B, which aims to give a general introduction 
useful to all those listeners or readers of lectures on theoretical 
knowledge.!* Though it appears to be an introduction to lectures on 
physics rather than a course on metaphysics (as 1s clear from 108 
concluding words), this short treatise contains several useful clues to 
uncover Aristotle's way of tackling and teaching the subject matter of 
the Metaphysics as well. 


!? Met. a 1, 993b27. 

I? (The same four causes are mentioned in the Physics (II 3, 194b16-195b30 and 
7, 198a14-b9). 

I! For its assessment in the whole of the Metaphysics see Ross I, 213, and /ntrod., 
XXIVI. Neither the ancient nor the modern commentators have any doubt about 
the authenticity of the treatise, because both the thought and the language are 
thoroughly Aristotelian. Jaeger may be right in taking it as Pasicles's somewhat 
fragmentary notes of a discourse by Aristotle. 
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7.13 The general introduction presented in Met. a 


Book ἃ opens with general observations about the study of the nature 
of things. The object of philosophy, which is rightly called the 
knowledge of truth, the author says (1, 993b19-24) — for the end of 
any theoretical search is truth — is to seek a thing's causes, since 
there 1s no knowledge of anything which truly zs without knowing its 
cause. In the very beginning of the treatise (993a30-b4) the study of 
truth is said to be both a difficult and an easy undertaking, meaning 
that nobody is able to attain the truth adequately, while, on the other 
hand, we cannot al] be wide of the mark. So the modest results 
reached by each thinker may all add up to something considerable. 
The difficulty of the study of reality is due to the fact that, although 
we may have general access to an object taken as a whole, we are 
unable to grasp the precise part of it we are aiming at (993b6-7). 
Perhaps our failing should not so much be attributed to the objects 
of our study, the author adds (993b 7-11), as to ourselves, because just 
as bats. eyes are blinded by the daylight, likewise our intellect is 
dazzled by that which 1s by nature most obvious. 

Having learnt from the vicissitudes and fortunes of previous 
thinkers,'? we should now focus more purposefully on that which is 
the immanent cause and principle within the things studied in our 
search for truth. To really have an eye for causes and principles in 
things boils down to being aware that some causes should be given 
special attention, seeing that they possess a causative quality in a 
higher degree than other things of the kind, such as e.g. fire, which 
proves to be the hottest of hot things, and must be regarded as the 
cause of the heat of other things. By proceeding along this line of 
thought, the philosopher comes to generally understand that there 
are some causes and principles far excellence. The author eventually 
speaks (993b27) of "the most true cause which causes all subsequent 
things to be true". 

At the outset one should notice the clear association between 
ἀληθής-ἀλήθεια and φύσις. The term ἀλήθεια is used in this context 
in the same sense as elsewhere (e.g. at A 3, 983b2 and 7, 988220), 
meaning that which really zs in the outside world. By τὸ ἀληθές, then, 
that specific character should be understood which pre-eminently 
causes a thing to 5e.!o 


I5. Cf, Sens. 7, 448a20ff. 
1? My sections 8.4 and 11.22-11.23. 
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This interpretation 15 strongly supported by the opening lines of 
the chapter, where ἀλήθεια and φύσις (in the sense of πε nature of 
things') are plainly correlated, so that the particular feature indicated 
by τὸ ἀληθές is to be taken as a particular thing's true nature. When 
claiming (at α 1, 993b23-24) that we do not know a thing's nature 
without knowing its cause, Aristotle must mean to say, not that there 
Is a cause or principle outside the particular, which causes it to £e, but 
that a thing's particular immanent nature should be grasped (cf. 
θιγεῖν at 993b1, and O 10, 1051b24; A 7, 1072b21) as its cause. The 
only way to grasp a thing's nature is in terms of causality. By 
remarking that, quite naturally, the nature of eternal beings is 'most 
true' and does not itself depend on a prior cause, Aristotle only 
means to point out how different they are from the transitory natures 
of changeable things, which only continue to exist in so far as they 
inform newly generated things. However, whether eternal or not, all 
things owe their being to a principle or cause: 


Met. α 1, 993b24-31: We are not familiar with whatis-true without 
knowing the cause. Of each thing it holds! that this [i.e the cause] is 
itself in the highest degree that after which a feature of the same 
name belongs to other things. For instance, fire is the hottest «of all 
hot things», for it is the cause of heat for everything else. Hence that 
is most true which causes things arising from it to be true. Therefore 
in each case [first &et at b28] the principles of the things that always 
are must be the most true, for they are not merely sometimes true, nor 
is there any cause of /heir being, but they themselves are the cause of 
the being of other things. And that is why as each thing is in respect 
of being, so it is in respect of truth. 


The question now comes up what kind of principle and cause exactly 
Aristotle 1s talkang about. Ross seems to understand our passage in 
terms of propositional truth.!? In my view, however, the cause looked 
for is something different. Aristotle said in the opening lines of the 
present treatise (993b4ff.) that truth is like the proverbial door!? 
which one can hardly miss, but, on the other hand, it 15 difficult to 
know it thoroughly owing to the fact that although we have some 
grasp of the whole (the concrete thing as a whole, that 15), we cannot 


7 Note the emphatic position of ἕκαστον. 

I8 * [...] so that that which causes derivative truths to be true is most true" 
(Oxford Translation, 993b26-27). 

I? Schwegler (Die Metaphysik des Aristoteles I. Tübingen 1847) assumed (ad loc) 
that doors or gates were used to fix a target even bad archers cannot miss. I owe 
this information to my late friend, Professor Cornelis Verhoeven. 
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grasp 'the part'.?? What he is saying in our passage is that, dazzled as 
it 1s by the obviousness of the things outside, as presented by the 
senses as something whole (ὅλον τι, 993b6), our mind fails to 
recognize that particular element in those things the philosopher 1s 
after when he seeks the concrete things' cause and explanation. 

Clearly enough, therefore, these true principles are not something 
propositional, such as the well-known logical maxim 'the whole 15 
always greater than any part of it'. Rather, in this context the truth is 
ontological truth, i.e. intelligibility, which in Ancient and Medieval 
thought counts as a thing's susceptibility of being perceived by the 
mind. It is /he metaphysical condition of each and every entity, and as 
such convertible with 'be-ing'. With Aristotle's predecessors, Parme- 
nides and Plato in partücular, intelligibility is precisely that which 
preserves a thing from the abyss of non-being.?! So the most true 
cause 1s that which most truly causes things to truly fe. 

That this must be the cause meant here also appears from the 
broader context. Aristotle's examples of what he means by 'truth' 
and 'cause' contain some unmistakable semantic clues that it is the 
causality of particular forms ('instantiations') immanent in things (as 
their 'instances') he has in mind. Right after the claim that 'true' and 
cause' are closely connected, he explains his identification of the two 
by showing that what causes other things to be so-and-so must itself 
have this feature in the highest degree of all the things bearing a 
feature of the same name, and, qua synomymous, can be called up by 
the same appellaunon (name).?? This is, for instance, the case with 
heat (fire) and the hot (fiery) nature inherent in hot things. It is 
the cause of the heat of the other things that can be named by the 
same appellation 'hot'; both the immanent heat and the thing it 
inheres in can be indicated by the phrase 'the hot'. Again, it is the 
immanent cause which 15 under consideration, since to Aristotle, the 


?? [n the final analysis, this 'part' is identified as the object's immanent εἶδος. 
See end of my next section, and in general the outcome of Met. Z. 

*! See De Rijk (1986), 84-90; 164-73. In Met. O 10, ontic truth is opposed to 
propositional truth; my section 11.2. For connotative be-ing and one see my 
sections 1.64 and 9.34-9.35. 

?? "The expression τὸ συνώνυμον at 993b25, which is plainly of Platonic lineage, 
is commonly (Ross, Tredennick, Tricot, Reale) rendered too loosely "the similar 
quality", and should rather be interpreted semanctically as 'the feature whose name 
they al! have in common '. See Aristotle, Met. M 4, 107924 and 431-05, where Annas 
(1979, 155) seems to think that to Aristotle, merely the names are shared. For a 
similar semantic relationship between Forms and things in Plato see Phaedo 78E, 
102B1-2 and 107B8-9; Rep. 596A; Parm. 130E and 133D; Tzm. 52A. 
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word τὸ πῦρ cannot possibly stand for some Platonic enüty, Fire, nor 
should it be taken to refer to some extrinsic fire actually heaüng the 
hot things, because why should this particular fire be more hot than 
the hot things? One does not have to be a pyromaniac to know 
better. 

In the next sentence the author phrases his claim in general terms: 
that which causes things arising from it to be true (or 'truly be) must 
possess this feature in the highest degree. As will be shown in the 
next section, we must not be misled by Aristotle's use of toig ὑστέροις 
at 993b27 to think of a chronologically prior extrinsic cause. 


7.14 Three methodological hints 


The text as handed down to us contains three precious clues for 
understanding Aristotle's method of tracking down "the particular 
part we are aiming at", instead of going no further than vaguely 
examining things. This method consists in using linguistic devices. As 
we were told at 993b24-25, each thing to which other things owe 
some common 'ontic quality', is such itself in a higher degree than 
the other things of the same name. I have already drawn attention to 
the semantic hint that the 'common thing' one should focus upon in 
particular is designated as τὸ συνώνυμον, i.e. 'that which has the same 
name'. According to Aristotle, to have the same name implies posses- 
sing the same nature and definiens.?? In the present context this 
means that when we are looking for e.g. the cause of the sun, or 
water, or logs, or fire being-hot, we should focus on the entity 'heat 
as the common ontic quality owing to which all these things are hot 
(and fire the hottest of all) and, accordingly, are synonymous (i.e. 
qualify for the common name 'hot-thing', which is a one-word 
expression in Greek). Thus when investigating the "why' of various 
hot things, we should pinpoint the common quality heat owing to 
which they are all (named) *hot': by approaching the matter in this 
way we are able to find their cause and the desired explanation. This 
'cause and principle' in point of fact 1s a thing's immanent cause, 
which before long will be identified as its formal cause. 

Another clue is found in Aristotle's use of the expression 
'subsequent things' (τοῖς ὑστέροις at 993b27) to designate the things 


?3 Cat. 1, 146; 5, 3434, Top. IV 3, 123a28; VI 10, 148224; EN V 4, 1130233; Met. A 
6, 987b10. The last passage shows Aristotle's indebtedness to Plato in this respect. 
See also De Rijk (1986), 317. 
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caused by the principle or cause. Surely, this 'subsequent' should not 
be taken in its temporal sense. Rather it is meant to point to the 
relation of causal posteriority; in a similar way a cause can be called 
the πρότερον of its result, without any connotation of pre-existence 
either.?* But there is more to say about the causal priority under 
examination. The next chapter of his small treatise, which thorough- 
ly deals with Aristotle's efforts to rule out any infinite chain of causes 
(both in the upward and the downward direction) — which would 
completely frustrate our analysis of things in order to trace 'the 
particular part we are aiming at' — shows that causal priority and 
posteriority are substantial in the procedure of analysing things. We 
will ind some more hints of the kind elsewhere. 

A third suggestion of how to interpret Aristotle's method of 
searching 'some particular part of something is found at Met. α 1, 
993b6. When he complains that the phenomenon that we are unable 
to grasp "the particular part we are aiming at", but only have some 
grasp of the thing as a whole (ὅλον τι), Aristotle's dissatisfaction 
concerns our inability to combine the two approaches, that is to say 'to 
have something as a whole and a part'. Thus what Aristotle is 
recommending is to consider not only the whole but also the part as 
immanenl in that whole. In doing so, he, as so often, testifies to what 
Guthrie (1981, 103) has called Aristotle's inviolable common-sense 
postulate of the primacy of the particular, to the effect that all things 
and everything, including the ontic causes (forms) which the 
particular things share with other instances of the same name, are 
strictly individual.? 


7.15 Anm infmile chain of causes rejecled 


In the second chapter, the author stresses how important it Is to see 
that the causes and principles — regardless of whether they are 
material, efficient, final or formal — do not form an infinite chain, 
neither 1n the upward nor in the downward direction, and are not of 
an infinite number of kinds either. The greater part of this chapter 
concerns physical investigation, as is patently clear from the examples 
given by Aristotle. However, his discussion (2, 994b16-31) of the for- 
mal cause 15 of a somewhat wider scope, it seems, and again alludes to 


^^ APo.]I 16, 98b17. 
?5 Most translations wrongly suggest Aristotle is saying that it is better to have 
the particular part than the whole. 
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the logical analysis the author has 1n mind when it comes to acquir- 
ing epistemonic knowledge. 

One has to notice, first, that the formal cause is designated by the 
expression τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι or the whatitis-to be. Seeking a thing's 
formal cause, then, 15 seeking its fundamental "whatitas' or 'essence', 
which is appropriately presented in its definiens (λόγος). This *what- 
the-thing-is' as explained in the initial (ἔμπροσθεν) definiens of, say, 
'man', viz. 'ranonal animal', is always closer, Aristotle claims, to what 
an appropriate description of the essence ought to be than a poste- 
rior definiens — which only makes the previous one more explicit — 
would be, e.g. 'rational sensitive living substance', which merely 
presents a definition of (part of) the initial definiens.?9? Therefore in 
cases in which the 1nitjal definiens will not do, neither wil] the 
subsequent one; and so it 1s useless to frame an infinite series of 
definientia made out of the initial one. In addition, those who speak 
in such terms destroy epistemonic knowledge (ἐπίστασθαι), and 
every-day knowledge?! as well, since to acquire the former you must 
end up with terms that can no longer be analysed into genus and 
differentia,?? while everyday knowledge would be ruled out if infinite 
things were to be conceived of. 


7.16 How to frame a bersuasive argument 


Arnistotle's small treatise winds up with a short chapter containing 
some pertinent psychological observations about the methodological 
requirements for an effective lecture (ἀκρόασις), such as the 
different parts of the Physics and Metaphysics are meant to 6.25 In 
fact, the tenor of this chapter is to argue for the adequacy of the 
Aristotelian method of epistemonic research in the field of physics 
and metaphysics.9? 


76 This interpretation, which is found in Alexander of Aphrodisias, is rightly 
recommended by Ross, ad loc. Τὶ 1s also in keeping with Aristotle's later expositions 
of a thing's εἶδος ("infima species") and primary οὐσία; see my sections 9.6-0.7. 

?/ Τιγνώσκειν - 'to become familiar with something". 

“8. For this use of ἄτομος see Ross ad loc. 

?9 ΤῊς full title of the Physics is Φυσικὴ ἀκρόασις (Lecture-course on nature"). 
The 'acroatic' character of the Metaphysics seems to be alluded to in B 2, 996b8: 
"from our discussions some time ago". Incidentally, the significance of the viva vox 
for teaching and learning is implied in what Aristotle says (Sens. 1, 437a3-13) about 
hearing (&xor]) as the superior sense, taking precedence over sight (ὄψις), because 
it develops intellectual activity and intelligence (cf. a4-5: κρείττων πρὸς δὲ νοῦν ἢ 
ἀκοή; 411-12: πρὸς φρόνησιν ἣ ἀκοὴ πλεῖστον συμβάλλεται μέρος). 

?? A comparison of these requirements with those discussed in Galen, On 
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The author first remarks (« 3, 994b32-99526) that the effect lec- 
tures have upon an audience are related to the habits of the listener, 
for they are only effective if the listener is addressed in a language he 
is accustomed to. That which is beyond the customary appears not to 
be equally familiar, but somewhat unintelligible and strange because 
of its unwontedness; for it is the customary that is intelligible.?! As he 
often does, Aristotle clarifies his intentions by making a comparison. 
The force of the customary comes to the fore in the case of laws, he 
says, in which legendary and childish elements tend to prevail?? over 
our perception of the laws themselves, because of the familiarity of 
these extraneous elements. Ross refers to Met. A 8, 1074b1ff., where 
Aristotle speaks of the tradition our forefathers handed down to 
posterity in a mythical form with a view to persuade the multitude 
"and to its legal and utilitarian expediency". On this interpretation, 
what Aristotle means to say 15 that, owing to their being familiar, the 
mythological and childish context in. which lawgivers sometimes 
promulgate their laws can prevent people from being aware of the 
serious matters the laws are about. 

Next, the various attitudes and demands of listeners are men- 
toned (99526-17). Some people demand mathematical proof, others 
examples, others the witness of a poet. Some require accuracy in 
every argument, while others are annoyed by it, either because they 
are unable to follow the reasoning or because they regard it as petti- 
foggery.?? This much is certain, one needs to have been trained in 
various methods required for different domains of learning before 
embarking on the actual study:?* for it is unfeasible, Aristotle warns, 
to simultaneously seek for knowledge and learn the method to 
acquire it, leaving aside that even only one of the two is difficult 
enough to acquire.?? 


Exegesis, 1s pertinent, as 1s clear from their assessment in Mansfeld (1994), 148-69. 

31 Whatis familiar contains, so to speak, the potential] higher knowledge which 
teachers are supposed to actualize in their pupils; Met. O 8, 1050217-19. 

?? Taking ἰσχύει (99525) as praesens de conatu. 

55» 'That different disciplines demand different degrees of accuracy is more than 
once emphasized or implied by Aristotle. E.g. APo. I 24, 86al6ff.; 27, 87a31ff.; Met. 
E 1; M 3, 107829-14; Cael. ΠῚ 7, 306227; PAI 1; GA IV 10, 778a4-9; ENT 3, 1094b11- 
27; III 5, 1112b1-9; VI 7, 1141216-18. 

?* Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae XX,5: "In the Lyceum he (Aristotle) devoted the 
morning to the acroatic subjects, and he did not allow anyone to attend them 
without assuring himself of their ability, educational grounding, keenness to learn 
and willingness to work"; Guthrie (1981), 41. 

5» The concluding part of the treatise (3, 995a15-19) again clearly concerns the 
study of physical matters. 
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In another passage of the central part of the Metaphysics (4 3), 
Aristotle draws our attention to what he considers the golden rule for 
all kinds of learning and investigation. We should start from what is 
familiar to us by sense perception, i.e more knowable relative to us, in 
order to attain that which 1s more knowable in itself, without any 
relational qualification. It should not come as a surprise that this 
passage is found in Aristotle's discussion about how to grasp true 
Being, seeing that a thing's beingness (οὐσία) is an outstanding 
example of what escapes sense-perception: 


Met. 2 8, 1029333-b12: It 1s generally admitted that some ousiai are 
possessed by sensible things, so that we must look first among these. 
For it is of advantage to proceed by stages towards that which is more 
intelligible. All learning proceeds in this way, through that which 1s 
less knowable by nature towards what is more knowable. And just as in 
matters of conduct someone's task is to start from what is good for 
each and make what is entirely good also good for oneself, so here 
the task is to start from what 15 more knowable to oneself and make 
what is more knowable by nature knowable to oneself. It 1s true, what 
is knowable and first to each individual is often knowable to a very 
small extent, and has in it little or nothing of what 2s. None the less we 
must start from that which is scarcely knowable but knowable to 
oneself, and try to know what is entirely knowable, advancing, in the 
aforementioned way,?9 by way of those very things one does know. 


In the course of the subsequent metaphysical investigations, as 1n 
many others in Aristotle, it will appear that the first attempts to grasp 
the nature of the outside things usually consist in. linguistic 
approaches, by analysing the distinct appellations by means of which 
we are accustomed to call up things for scientific consideration as 
well as for practical purposes. 


7.2 The scope and proper method of metaphysics (Met. D) 


In the last Book of the introductory cluster B, Aristotle outlines 
(ch. 1) and explains (chs. 2-6) a set of problems (ἀπορίαι) that 
should be primarily raised with a view to the knowledge he is looking 
for. They are fifteen in number, most of which will actually come up 


*6 Ouite often in Greek the phrase ὥσπερ εἰρῆται pregnantly means to refer to 
the manner in which something is explained, rather than just conveying a textual 
reference ('as has been said"). E.g. Top. III 4, 11921-2; III 6, 120235. Cf. Phys. I gi 
190214: ὥσπερ λέγομεν 7 'in the way we suggest'. See our /ndex s.v. λέγειν. 
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for discussion, more or less directly, in the remaining part of the 
Metaphysics.?! 


7.21 The proper scope of metaphysical investigation 


Four problems (1-3, and 5) regard the scope of metaphysical investi- 
gation and will be discussed in the next Book (I), chs. 1-5. The first 
one, whether it is the task of one discipline to study all the kinds of 
cause, leads to an interesung remark on method. After having recog- 
nized (B 2, 996b8-13) that every cause but the material has some 
claim to being the object of Wisdom (First Philosophy)?5, Aristotle 
conünues: "But inasmuch as it [the study of Wisdom] was described 
(A 2, 982a30-b2) as dealing with the first causes and that which in the 
highest sense is the object of knowledge, the knowledge of the ousia 
must be such knowledge".?? Then he goes on to characterize the 
specific method of the metaphysical investigation he has in mind, by 
opposing it to some other ways of understanding 'things'. From 
Aristotle's words it is plain that he 1s anücipating what will be the 
main outcome of Book Z, viz. the equation of 'first cause and 
principle! with εἶδος ('infima species"), which is ἐδ object of proper 
knowledge. Notice that in this connection a thing's οὐσία is clearly 
opposed to its affections signified by the non-substantial categories: 


Met. B 2, 996b14-22: For while there are many ways of understanding 
the same object (τὸ αὐτὸ), we say that the man who tries to find out 
what the thing is (τί τὸ πρᾶγμα) by its being so-and-so comes to know 
it better than by its not being so-and-so. And in the former case one 
way?0 is more informative than another, and most of all the one that 


?/ See Ross I, 221-4. Note that 1 am following in the present sections the order 
of the 15 apories as they are listed in B 1, 995b4-996a177. Àn alternative order is 
followed in Madigan's translation (1999, 3-18) of B, chs. 2-6. See also Madigan, 
Introd., XX XIII-XXXVIII. — A thoughtful discussion of Met. B (and the parallel text 
in Καὶ 1-2) τς found in Madigan (1999), Introd. XIII-XL and his detailed comments on 
the text (1-159). Cleary (1995, 199-225) extensively assesses the aporetic mcthod of 
Met. B. 

8. Mel. o. 1, 993b20-21: "It is right also that philosophy should be called 'knowL 
edge of truth; for the end of theoretical knowledge is truth." 

399 As often in Greek, the word τοιοῦτος ('of that nature) is used to refer to 
some property or feature mentioned before, merely to prevent repeating an 
adjective or appellative noun, and without any connotation of resemblance. So 
lredennick's translation ^will resemble Wisdom" is somewhat confusimg. 

*0 [ think we had better substitute the different 'persons understanding' by the 
different *ways of understanding", the more so because participial construals such 
as τὸν γνωρίζοντα more often refer to the act involved than to the acting subject. 
Cf. τῷ ὀρύττοντι at A 30, 1025216, and my note thereto. 
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focusses on its 'whatitis', not those that spotlight its size or quality or 
natural capacity for acting or being acted upon.?! And further in all 
other cases as well, and especially speaking about things concerning 
which epistemonic proofs (ἀποδείξεις) are in order, we think that the 
getting familiar (τὸ εἰδέναι) with each particular 'thing' only occurs 
when we see?? what something is, for instance, that to square a rec- 
tangle is the finding of a mean proportional to its sides; and likewise 
in other cases. 


It is plain from the last sentence that the special objects of ἀπόδειξις 
('epistemonic proof), i.e. states and states of affairs (propositional 
contents or dictums) are included as well. Aristotle is clearly singling 
out that special metaphysical way of understanding things which aims 
at discovering the quiddity of something — regardless of whether 
they are subsistent things of the outside world (covered by the 
category of 'substance'), or merely immanent 'things' (various states, 
including operations, such as squaring a rectangle, falling under the 
category of 'action'), or states of affairs (like 'to-square-being-to-find 
elc.'). This method equally concerns the precise nature of 'man', 
'tree', 'stone' and 'whiteness', 'size' or 'drawing conclusions'.*? 

lhe second aporia as such clearly bears upon method, asking 
(995b6-10) whether the investigation under consideration should 
survey only the first principles of being-ness (τῆς οὐσίας), or should 
also include the demonstrative principles on which all people ground 
their proofs, e.g. whether or not it is possible at the same time to 
assert and deny one and the same thing, and other principles of the 
kind. Various answers to this problem are presented in the next chap- 
ter, 2, 996b26-997215, and Aristotle's solution will be found in T, 3. 

Ihe third problem is about the proper scope of metaphysics, 
asking whether one science, or more than one, deal with all sub- 
stances, and ?f they are more than one whether they all are kinds of 
Wisdom (995b10-13; 997a15-25). Although apparently a question 
about the extension of the province of metaphysics, this question, 
which was to be a highly controversial item with Aristotle's Greek, 


4| Cf. Cat. 5, 2034-37. 

1? 'The Greek text has εἰδῶμεν (from εἰδέναι Ξ το know), which is of the same 
root 'id-' found in ἰδεῖν, which serves as the aorist to ὁρᾶν - 'to see'. 

335 Ross ad loc. aptly refers to APo. II 10, 94allff. in which the first non- 
demonstrative way concerning the quiddity of substances (λόγος τοῦ τί ἐστιν 
ἀναπόδεικτος) is discussed as opposed to the demonstrative way concerning that of 
attributes and operations (called συλλογισμὸς τοῦ τὶ ἐστι πτώσει διαφέρων τῆς 
ἀποδείξεως). Compare the use of οὐσία and τί ἐστι for the quiddities of non- 
substantial beings, too; my section 4.23. 
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Arab, and Latin Commentators, properly concerns the formal nature 
of the object of metaphysics. 

The fourth aporia bears on one of the most tricky problems of 
metaphysics: should we hold that only sensible ousiai exist, or that 
there are others besides? And should we hold that there 1s only one 
class of non-sensibles, or more than one? — as do those who posit the 
Forms and the mathematical objects as intermediate between tbe 
Forms and sensible things (995b13-18; 997b34-9982a19). 

The fifth problem concerns the essential attributes of ousiai, ask- 
ing whether they are discussed by the same science as the ousiai 
themselves (995b18-27; 997a25-34). This problem too touches on the 
proper scope and method of metaphysics. It will be solved in I. 2, by 
showing that, owing to the semantic procedure applied in any 
metaphysical investigation, its proper object comes into the picture, 
which, referentially speaking, 1s each and every being, but, formally, 
those beings qua being only, so that ontic attributes qua talia will not 
be ruled out. 


7.99 How lo zoom in on causes and principles 


The remaining apories are basically all about how to assess the ontic 
principles and causes properly, and thus all concern epistemonic 
analysis. The sixth and seventh apories are about how to identify the 
principles, asking whether we should assume that the ontc classes or 
their primary constitutive parts are the principles of things (995b27- 
29; 998b20-b14); if the former are the principles of things, whether it 
is the highest genera, or rather the infimae species that should be 
looked for (995b29-31; 998b14-999323). These problems will be 
solved in Z, 10 and 12-13, where it will be stated that the primary 
object of metaphysical investigation is a thing's εἶδος (infima spe- 
cies"), but this qua enmattered. The semantic impact of the problems 
comes to the fore at 998b5ff., where naming and definition are in the 
centre of the argument: 
Met. B 3, 998b4-8: From the viewpoint that we get to know each 
particular thing by its definiens and that the genera are the starting- 
points of definition, the genera must also be the principles of the 
things to be defined (definienda). And if to gain true knowledge of 
the things-there-are amounts to gaining 1t of the species after which 


they are spoken of (λέγονται), «you have to be aware that» it is at least 
(ye)?* of the species that the genera are the principles. 


^! Thus the enclitic particle ye may also be used to single out a stronger case. 
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Along a similar line of thought, the question of how to focus upon 
the znfimae species immanent in individuals leads to an inquiry into the 
proper nature of universality. As it turns out, universality takes its 
origin from the logical operation of abstraction and assignment 


Ibid. 3, 9992314-21: From these considerations, then, it appears that it 
is the appellations [i.e of the εἴδη] applied to the individual things 
that are the principles, rather than the genera. But once again, it is 
not easy to say bow these?? are to be taken to act as principles. For the 
principle or cause must be apart from the things of which it is the 
principle, and be capable of being isolated? from them. But for what 
reason should one assume any such thing to be alongside the particu- 
lar, except in that it is said holding convertibly?? and in all cases? 


What according to Aristotle is not easy to say 1s not in what sense to 
take principle! in this context (which is suggested by the manuscripts 
reading ταὔτας), but rather how to conceive of the things named 
after their lowest species. The difficulues, he explains, come up if one 
considers what 1t would entail to take things in their capacity of 
lowest species as principles. What is at stake here is the problem of 
universality and abstraction. Whereas to acquire knowledge of causes 
we are indeed required to take the εἶδος apart from the particular it 
inheres in, we should certainly not give in to hypostaüzing it as a 


For y£ giving empbasis to the word or words which it follows see Liddell & Scott, 
s.v.; Van Raalte (1993), 258. 

5 Reading ταῦτα instead of ταύτας. The form ταῦτα seems to give a more 
pregnant sense; moreover, ταῦτας ἀρχάς (without a definite article) is less accept- 
able from the grammatical point of view. It should be noticed finally that our best 
manuscript (codex Parisinus 1853), as well as some of the Greek commentators and 
William of Moerbeke, read ἀρχάς afler the verb ὑπολαβεῖν; see Ross, critical 
apparatus ad loc. 

*5 Le the principle can be taken apart logically, because it is formally different 
from the thing or its matter; see our discussion of the eighth aporia. At B 4, 
1001225, also the word κεχωρισμένη means 'formally discernible'. For this logical 
sense of χωρίζειν see Phys. IT 2, 193b33-34, and Bonitz, Index, s.v. 

^7 Reading καθ᾽ ὅλου instead of καθόλου (Note that the phrase is juxtaposed to 
κατὰ πάντων). For the epistemonic requirement of καθ᾽ ὅλου as put beside καθ᾽ 
αὑτό in APo., see my sections 6.34 and 6.7. The same sense of καθ᾽ ὅλου occurs at 
1001a28-29: "For they [viz. 'oneness' and 'be-ingness'] are convertibly said «of 
things», not being something else, but just themselves."; cf. A 18, 1022235 en Ross 
ad loc. What Aristotle tries to say is that each and every particular thing is something 
one-and-be-ing, and to qualify for these predicates a thing's not-being-something- 
else is required, unlike other kinds of attributes, such as 'educated' (μουσικός), 
which cannot apply to any being unless this is something else, viz. 'man'. In Phys. II 
3 the formula οὐ καθ᾽ ἕτερον τι ἀλλὰ καθ᾽ αὑτό and its like play a key role in the 
discussion of the τρόποι τῶν αἰτίων; Bemelmans (1995), 87-95. The translators of 
this passage, commonly opposing at 1001a228-29 ἕτερόν τι to ταῦτα (instead of 
αὐτά), are inevitably stuck with a senseless αὐτά. 
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Platonic Form. To do so would be a serious offence against the postu- 
late of the primacy of individual being. This problem, which is once 
more touched upon in the next aporia, will be thoroughly discussed 
in Book Z.*5 

The eighth problem is closely related to the previous ones, asking 
how individuals, which are infinite in number, can be epistemonically 
known, considering once again that there is nothing real apart from 
individual being. Without the existence of common characteristics 
over and above individual being any such knowledge will be out of 
the question (995b31-36; 9992324-b24). This problem is called "the 
hardest of all and the most necessary of all to examine". Once again, 
the principles! being isolated from the principiata' is under discus- 
sion. The exposition of this problem 15 interesüng in that it clarifies 
what is meant by expressions that signify the isolation of the prin- 
ciples (xopiGouévnv, 999219; παρὰ, 999226, 30, 31, 33, 34 etc.). One 
of the arguments runs (B 4, 999b12-14): "Since matter exists apart 
from the concrete thing (τὸ σύνολον), because it is ungenerated, it is 
by far more reasonable that οὐσία, 1.6. that which the matter is at any 
particular time, should exist. "*? Thus the "being isolated' or 'by itself? 
clearly refers to the matter's formal difference from the concrete 
whole and the latter's cause or principle. This formal difference will 
be discussed in. Met. Z in terms of the concrete compound's material 
constitution or condition of 'materiality'.?? 

The apories nine and ten have no special bearing on method. The 
eleventh (996a4-9; 1001a4-b25) 15 regarded by Aristotle as "the hard- 
est of all and the most indispensable", when 1t comes to discovering 
what truly zs. It bears on the precise meanings of the key terms 
being' and 'one' and aims at assessing their mutual relationships, 
and, by the same token, 1s concerned with the semantic analysis of 
things-thatare: 


Ibid. 4, 1001a4-8: The inquiry that 1s both the hardest of all as well as 
the most indispensable for the discovery of what truly zs, is whether 


18. Failing to see that the 'isolation' is meant by Aristotle in the context of logic 
and does not bear on any kind of physical (or metaphysical) independence, Madi- 
gan thinks (1999, 79f.) that "the argument assumes that something predicated of a 
plurality of things is alongside those things and exists independently of them"; he 
thus seems to miss Aristotle's anti-Platonic point. 

*? Again, Aristotle is anticipating the discussion of Book Z. 

?9 The decisive difference between Plato and Aristotle is that unlike Plato, 
Aristotle does not hypostaüuze this formal difference. 
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what-is (τὸ ὄν) and what-is-one?! (τὸ £v) are the ousiai of the things- 
thatare (and it 1s not by being something different that they are, the 
one of them 'one', and the other 'being'), or whether we must 
inquire what «taken by themselves» being-ness and one-ness are, on 
the assumption that they should have some other nature underlying 
them (ὑποκειμένης ἄλλης φύσεως). 


Should the latter be the case, beingness and oneness will not be 
ousial themselves, but attributes of some other underlying ousia, 
which must then be the main object of our inquiry instead of being- 
ness and oneness.?? The problem will be solved later on in Met. (Z 16, 
1040b16-24, and I, 2, juncto M 8, 1083a20-108522) to the effect that 
Being becomes the focal concept, which is to be applied analogically 
to all kinds of beings, both essential and coincidental, whereas the 
concept of oneness is convertibly associated with '"being'.?? 

The twelfth aporia, which 1s closely akin to the ninth, again con- 
cerns the nature of the ontic principles: are they universal or should 
they be taken in the same way as individual things? (99629-10) .5* Its 
explanation (B 6, 1003a7-17) again centres on the concept of 
universality, which is supposed to rule out the notion of 'being ousia' 
immanent ἢ a particular, whereas the identification of an ontic 
principle with. something individual would make it unknowable, 
because epistemonic knowledge of the individual is impossible. The 
passage contains some valuable hints about the nature of semantic 
analysis: 

Ibid. 6, 1003a7-17: If they are universal, they will not be ousiai, for no 
common thing (οὐθὲν yàp τῶν κοινῶν) signifies a 'this' (τόδε τι) but 
rather a 'such-and-such' (τοιόνδε), while the ousia is a 'this'. If, 
however, we are allowed to posit (θέσθαι) what is universally assigned 
(τὸ κοινῇ κατηγορούμενον) as a self-contained 'this' (τόδε τι καὶ £v), 
Socrates will be several living beings: himself, and 'man', and 
animal', assuming that each of these common things signifies a self- 


contained 'this'. These then are the consequences if the principles 
are universals. If on the other hand they are not universals but of the 


?! [take the notion 'one' to refer to 'the state of being-one'. This is the key 
notion in the expression ἕν σημαΐνειν, which is of paramount significance in 
Anstotle's semantics of terms. 

?? For this connotative use of 'be-ing' and 'one' see my sections 1.64; 7.33 and 
9.34-0.35. 

$5 The llIth aporia is extensively discussed in Berti (1979), 89-129, and Madigan 
(1999), 107-18. 

?4 Ross's translation "universal or what we call individuals" seems to be beside 
the point, because the way we bring up the individuals for discussion is in order, 
not our use of the name 'individual'. 
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nature of particulars (ὡς τὰ καθ᾽ ἕκαστα), they will not be knowable 
(ἐπιστηταῖ); for true knowledge of anything is universal. Hence if 
there is to be any genuine knowledge of the principles there will be 
other principles prior to them which are said of the latter universally 
(καθόλου κατηγορούμενα!). 


This exposition of the problem of the universals, which also contains 
an allusion to what, from the thirteenth century onwards, features as 
the problem of the 'pluralitas formarum', will be solved in Z, chs. 13- 
15, juncto M, ch. 10. 

lhe thirteenth aporia stated at 996al0-11 and explained at 
1002b32-100325 is about the potentiality and actuality of the ontic 
principles. It will be solved in O, chs. 1-9, juncto ^, chs. 6-7, in which 
the indispensable actuality of the First Mover is under examination. 

The fourteenth and final aporia, stated at 996a12-15 and ex- 
plained at 1001b26-1002b11, asks whether or not mathematücal enti- 
ties (numbers, lines, figures, and points) are a kind of ousia, and if 
so, whether they are separate from the sensible things or inherent in 
them. These questions will be solved in M, chs. 1-3; 6-9, and N, chs. 1- 
3; 5 and 6, where it is argued that the belief in the subsistence of 
numbers and other mathematical entities 15 untenable. [n point of 
fact, this problem too is about correct semantic analysis. For looking 
for ousia we find that the various candidates among the things that 
constitute particular things — such as, apart from numbers etc., 
affections, motions, relations, states, and ratios — are equally 
unqualified to carry off the palm, the latter because they are all said 
of a substratum, but are not a 'this' themselves. The claims of the 
candidates are put to the test semantcally: Do they signify ousia?, 
which is ἐμ requirement for which is to be a 'this', and not to be itself 
said of a substratum. 


7.23 Summary of Met. A, a, and B 


Recollectng now the many clues to Aristotle's method and the main 
tenets found in the introductory cluster, Books A, a, and B, the 
following points can be stated: 

(1) In order to obtain genuine knowledge (ἐπιστήμη) of the outside 
things you have to search for their *why', i.e. their 'cause and 
principle' (A, chs. 1-2). 

(2) The causes and principles of things par excellence are their ontic 
principles, which are called their 'truth' (τὸ ἀληθές), and will be 
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identified later on (particularly in Z) as their εἶδος or 'infima species' 
(A, chs. 3-10). 

(5) The nature of the ontic principle is explained in terms of 'truth' 
and φύσις (a, ch. 1). This 'truth' or *whatis-true' in things (τὸ 
ἀληθές) is what scholastic authors called 'ontological truth" ('veritas 
ontologica'), or 'transcendent truth' (verum transcendens').55 It will 
be discussed in O, ch. 10, and, pace Ross, should be well distinguished 
from the referent of propositional (or 'statemental') truth ('veritas 
logica').?? The latter will be discussed by Aristotle under the label 
'what zs qua «stated as» true' (τὸ ὡς ἀληθὲς ὄν) and dismissed as a 
candidate for being the true ousia, in E 4. 

(4) l'o correctly pinpoint a thing's *why' or 'ontic principle! you have 
to disclose the specific ontic feature it shares with other things of the 
same name (τὰ ovvóvouo), and call it up precisely under this 
common name (B 2, 996b19ff.). 

(5) As early as in Met. α 1, 993b6ff., Aristotle highlights the almost 
insuperable difficulty of grasping a particular's true being (οὐσία). 
When the particular is taken as a whole, i.e. as ἃ compound of form 
and matter, its ontic cause cannot be equated with the thing itself? 
(αὐτό). The difficulty can only be tackled satisfactorily by considering 
the thing 'as a whole and a part', which boils down to taking the 
'part' (viz. its εἶδος or ontic cause) qua immanent in the whole which is 
informed and given its specific being by this very part (B 3, 998b4- 
99932 Ty. 

(6) The proper scope and method of the discipline of metaphysics is 
clarified by showing how we should focus on a thing's ontic causes 
(1bid.). 


7.3 Metaphysics assessed among the disciplines (V, chs. 1-3) 


In the traditional ordering of Aristotle's lectures on metaphysics (in 
Anstotle's words, 'first philosophy"), Book I stands at the beginning 
of his main discussion. It consists of three parts. In the opening 


?^ GredtIl, p. 11, nr. 621. It is mostly defined from the epistemological angle, as 
on p. 48, nr. 660: " [...] veritas quae inest in simplici apprehensione intellectus et in 
cognitione sensitiva, est veritas ontologica". 

?» Gredt ibid., II, p. 45, nr. 658: "Veritas logica seu cognitionis est adaequatio 
intellectus cum re". Gredt rightly refers to Aristotle, Met. E 4, 1027b27, O 10, and 
An. II, 6. In EET 8, transcendent good and its convertibility with transcendent *be' 
are discussed. On these and the other 'termini transcendentes', my section 9.35. 
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chapter, the author briefly states the nature of the philosophical 
investigation of δι δ᾽ he is after, and defines it as the discipline 
that investigates that which is qua be-ing, as well as that which 
belongs to it *in its own right (καθ᾽ αὑτό), i.e. qua be-ing. The whole 
of ch. 2 and part of ch. 3 (up to 100558) deal with the status and the 
universal claims of this discipline as the single one covering all the 
relevant aspects of being as such. The remainder of ch. 3, and chs. 4- 
8 extensively discuss the two most fundamental axioms, the law of 
non-contradiction (LNC) and the law of excluded middle (LEM), the 
discussion of which is regarded as an integral part of the discipline of 
metaphysics. 


7.91 Preliminary: Anistotle's method. and strategy. The key terms 


As always, in order to understand Aristotle's method and strategy 1t is 
of vital importance to study his coining and use of key terms. The 
concepts and devices that play a key role in Aristotle's expositions on 
the subject matter of metaphysics, all occur in the opening lines of 
Book I (stalics mine): 


Met. V 1, 1003a21-32: There is a. discipline which studies that-which-is 
qua Lhing-that-is and those things that hold good of this zn its own right. 
Now this is not the same of any of the so-called 'partial' disciplines. 
For none of the others examine universally that-which-is qua thing- 
thatiis, but all cutting off some part of it study the attribute of this 
part; as for example the mathematical disciplines. Now, since we are 
seeking principles and the highest causes, clearly these must be a 
particular's nature in its own right. If then those who sought the ele- 
ments of /Ahe things-lhal-are were sceking the same principles, it would 
be necessary that the elements too are of that-which-is qua thing-that- 
is, not coincidenlally. Hence it is of thatwhich-s qua thing-thatis that 
we also have to find the first causes. 


(a) Ἐπιστήμη 


The kind of investigation under consideration is called a kind of 
ἐπιστήμη. In this context, the rendering "discipline! is preferred to 
the traditional rendering 'science'?7 because of the nowadays too 
specialized connotation of 'science', while elsewhere the rendering 
'genuine, or epistemonic knowledge' (plural: 'pieces of genuine, or 
epistemonic knowledge") will do most of the time. 


57 Cf Kirwan (1971), 76. 
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(b) Eivat and its cognates τὸ ὄν and οὐσία 


The expressions 'whatis and 'the things-there-are' translate the 
Greek phrases τὸ ὄν and τὰ ὄντα, respectively. Obviously the render- 
ing 'exist(s)' Is out of order. In any demonstrative investigation the 
'quia est' is presupposed,?? and although metaphysics is about exist- 
ing things, the metaphysician is as such interested in the conditions 
of be-ing — including, of course, the preconditions of existence — 
rather than the thing's actual existence itself. To be sure, throughout 
his discussions Aristotle 1s adamant about identifying the domain of 
particular existents as the proper object of his inquiries, but they are 
taken in virtue of their immanent forms, and the latter can even be 
examined irrespective of their actually being enmattered. In 
questions of fact, any metaphyical investigation, including Plato's, 
starts from partücular beings of the outside world as its objects. 

What 15 disünctive of Aristotle's metaphysics 1s the coalescence of 
two forms of metaphysical abstraction. One is merely formal, by 
which a thing's being (form or ontic cause) is taken apart from its 
actually inhering in a particular; the other represents a degree of 
abstraction in which this immanent form (ontic cause) is taken 
including its inherence in matter, as a result of which the outside 
particulars appear to include their 'material constitution! (Ackrill) or 
'condition of materiality'.5? On the whole, Aristotle's metaphysical 
investigation aims to arrive at that special focalization that will enable 
us to apprehend the outside particulars qua beings, that is to say, 
under the specific aspects of their mode(s) of being.9? 


(c) The phrase τὸ ὃν ἣ ὄν 


As early as in Ancient times there was a dispute about the proper 
domain of metaphysics. The question was whether the phrase τὸ ὃν ἢ 
ὄν ('being qua being") should comprise everything whatsoever, or 
only some among the things-that-are (τῶν óvtov).5! The adherents of 
the latter view believe they can find some support at E 1, 1026a23-32, 
juncto Καὶ 7, 1064228-38, where the former passage is paraphrased by 


?35 My section 6.51. 

?* QCompare the semantic Main Rules RMA and RSC; my section 1.71. 

60 The notions of εἶναι and its cognates, τὸ ὄν and οὐσία are extensively 
discussed 1n my section 1.6. 

6! It has also been a hot question in the Middle Ages; see Zimmermann (1965; 
? |998) passim. 
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the author of Book K (epitomizing E). However, it is patently clear 
from Aristotle's own words in 1026223fft. that he regards the view that 
metaphysics comprises only a certain province of the 'things-thacare 
as merely an aporetical alternative, an idea he will cast aside in 
unequivocal terms at the end of the passage: "And it will fall to this 
[viz. first philosophy] to study that which is qua thing-thatis, i.e. both 
what it is and the things that hold good of it qua thing-that-is". In this 
passage Aristotle is contrasting first philosophy with. the "partial 
disciplines which all confine themselves to the study of a special 
province of beings (^a particular thing-thatis"; 1025b8). 

Therefore Ross is indisputably right when he points out (I /ntrod., 
XIX) that Met. E itself combines the view that metaphysics studies 
unchangeable being with the view that there are no limits to the 
domain of things it studies. The central books ZHO are in the main 
concerned with οὐσία qua formal entity, which is common to both 
sensible and non-sensible ('unchangeable') being, and is thus the 
"principle and highest cause" of 'that-which-is! that his inquiry is 
looking for. 

You might still object that there 1s something telling in Guthrie's 
judgement that the answer given by Aristotle — "this astonishing 
man", as Guthrie calls (VI, 216, n.1) him — to what he has himself 
called the eternal question of the nature of being may have 
contained inconsistencies and may prove hard to explain.9? However, 
when we weigh Aristotle's words carefully from the viewpoint of his 
own semantics, what is regarded by Ross as two complementary views 
combined proves to be in fact just one single view. Considering the 
principle of categorization including the qua-operator, what Aristotle 
tries to make clear is that the philosopher 15 solely interested in the 
formal cause of that-whichas. Anything whatsoever can be the object 
of his study, but only *inasmuch as' (fj, *qua') it is affected by that 
formal cause.9? It is precisely Aristotle's claim that by approaching the 


9? Guthrie (1981), 208f. 

035 See the excellent discussion of the proper sense of 'being qua being' in Leszl 
(1975), 145-76, and Hafemann (1998), 17-20. Kirwan (1971: 77f.) fails to 
understand this and keeps regarding the 'both-and' as a 'firstsecondly', concerning 
"wuths that hold good of every-thing-that-15", and "truths that hold good of 
concepts [sic! De R.] that hold good of every-thing-thatis" (78). Ross too (I, 252f.) 
keeps on speaking of Aristotle having "in the main two ways of stating the subject 
matter of metaphysics", which he opposes as the broader and the narrower views; 
he assumes them to be subjected to an attempt to be reconciled in Book E. Paul 
Natorp even went so far as to regard them as irreconcilable and made this a ground 
for splitting up the Metaphysics into two diffcrent works (Philos. Monatsheft XXIV 
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things in the outside world in this way one 15 able to explain them 
satisfactorily.64 


(d) The use of συμβεβηκός ('coincidental) 


Taken in its technical sense, the term συμβεβηκός concerns the 
counterpart of what is at stake in the previous section. Kirwan (1971, 
76f.) rightly argues for the rendering 'coincidental'. The Greek word 
is the perfect participle of the verb συμβαίνειν, litterally 'to come 
together', to meet'. It either means 'to coincide ', and is said of two 
(or more) things that by the act of meeting come to have a symme- 
trical relationship, or 'fall to one's lot', 'come to', said of two things 
one of which joins the other, owing to which the two come to stand 
in an asymmetrical relationship.95 

In the latter case, what is συμβεβηκός is an attribute of something 
else underlying it. Also in common Greek the perfect infinitive 
συμβεβηκέναι sometimes means 'to be an attribute or character- 
istic'.96 Thus the plural participle συμβεβηκότα came to signify things 
which Aave come to something else, most of the time with the conno- 
tation that they could well have been missing.9? The current transla- 
tion in modern languages, 'accident', fails to make people recognize 
this etymology, because a corresponding verb is lacking.9? Anyway, 
the asymmetrical relation implied in the Greek συμβαίνειν and 
συμβεβηκός is better preserved in 'to coincide' and 'coincidental 
than in *(to be an) accident .9? 


(1887), 37-65, 540-574). 

9* My section 13. Aristotle's use of the qua-functor is extensively discussed in my 
sections 2.73-2.76. 

05. Also Gómez-Lobo (1966), 55-8. 

56 Liddell & Scott report Thucydides Il, 15: "This was a characteristic 
(συνεβεβήκει!) of the Athenians". For Aristotle's frequent use of συμβαίνειν in its 
other tenses see Bonitz, 713a15-b43 (turn out, 'result', 'follow', esp. logically). 

^7 Pace Kirwan, Aristotle also knows of necessary, or even eternal, accidents, 
which are defined (Met. A 30, 1025250-31) as 'all that attaches to each thing in 
virtue of itself but is not included in its quiddity', e.g. "having its interior angles 
equal to two right angles attached to the triangle". It is this kind of συμβεβηκός that 
plays an important role in the doctrine of APo., as well as 1n pracucal argument 
elsewhere; see Bonitz, Index, 713b49-71419, who precisely presents the passages in 
which Aristotle applies what I have called the devices of 'focalization' and 
'categorization'. 

55 Unlike English, French and German, Dutch has preserved the Latin etymol- 
ogical connection ('accidens-accidere") in its corresponding words ('bijdkomstig', 
which is a cognate of the verb 'komen bij' » 'to fall to"). 

09 Cf. Met. ^ 18 and A 30; Top. 1 5, 102b4-7; APo. I 4, 73a34ff; Pol. 19, 1257a9-13; 
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(e) The phrases καθ᾽ αὑτό and κατὰ συμβεβηκός 


These phrases serve for singling out special modes of being possessed 
by an object under examination. The former aims to focus on the 
object's essential mode of being, the latter on a coincidental one. It is 
pertinent to realize, however, that the essential character of a mode 
of being ultimately depends on the investigator's focus of attention, 
rather than just the object's nature as such. Thus, say, Coriscus's 
being a man can on occasion be taken to be coincidental, and his 
being a master essential, if, that is, his relationship to his slave Callias 
is under consideration (e.g. Cat. 7, 7328-b7). In point of fact, the two 
phrases serve as adverbial expressions indicating the special ways in 
which objects are addressed, either with reference to an essential 
aspect (καθ᾽ αὑτό) or a coincidental one (κατὰ συμβεβηκός), 
essential or coincidental, that is, with regard to the point of view 
taken in a certain discussion or investigation."? 


7. 32 The unity of metaphysics 


The unity of metaphysics could be called into question, owing to the 
fact that the expression designating its proper subject matter, "what- 
is is not used in one single sense. In fact, Aristotle had already raised 
an objection to that effect in the Eudemian Ethics, where he deals with 
the various senses of 'good' and, by the same token, of 'being' or 
'whatis'. Recalling the division of both 'being' and 'good' over the 
ten categories, he infers (I 8, 1217b33-35) that just as what-is is not 
one in all things, neither is whatis-good, so that there is not one 
discipline either of whats or of whatis-good. 


EF VII 4, 1232al1. Bonitz 713b43-71423; De Rijk (1980), 26-33; Kirwan, 180f. Also my 
section 8.32. 

70 Kirwan (1971), 76-8; 200; De Rijk (1980), 26-33. Also Barnes (1971), 94; 
Wedin (1978), 181-88 and my sections 8.23; 8.31-8.32. It is pertinent to realize that 
these labels are not intended by Aristotle to mark off two separate ontological 
domains. It is all a matter of how we focus on the different modes of being belong- 
ing to the object under examination. Gómez-Lobo (1966, 65ff.) rightly stresses that 
κατὰ συμβεβηκός primarily concerns a respect (κατά; "eine Perspektive") after 
which a mode of being can be assigned to an object. However, in the customary 
fashion, he continually (esp. 88fF.) takes the use of the labels καθ᾽ αὑτό and κατὰ 
συμβεβηκός in the context of statement-making instead of naming, and to refer to 
two separate ontological domains (esp. 140ff.). In addition, his view of 'predica- 
tion' is, like Tugendhat's (1958) charged with Heideggerian obscurity. 
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In the opening lines of the present chapter, Aristotle takes the edge 
off this objection by poinüng out that the phrase '*what-is ' is used in 
more than one sense — Ἰὼ his words: "that-which-is is worded in 
different ways" — but always "with reference to one thing, i.e. one 
particular nature", just as the designation 'whatis-healthy' has more 
than one sense, but in such a way that all referents somehow relate to 
the common nature 'health'. Similarly, "what-zs belongs to a class of 
expressions which are neither synonymous nor merely equivocal, but 
represent various relationships to one focal meaning which 15 
representative of the common nature found in some way or another 
in all things entitled to the common name, 'be-ang'. Thus with refer- 
ence to one starting-point, some things are said to 'be' because they 
are substances, others as affections of subsistent things, others as 
representüng a progress towards substance or destructions, privations, 
or qualities of substance, and so on; others even while being nega- 
tions of these things (viz. affections etc.) — or of subsistent being 
itself, so that even of non-being we say that it zs non-being (2, 
10032333-b10). 

The first sentence (10032533) calls for a general remark from the 
viewpoint of semantics. Kirwan rejects any rendering that takes the 
phrase τὸ ὄν to be autonymously used to stand for the expression 'that- 
which-is'. It is things, not words that λέγεται πολλαχῶς, that is, “ΔΓΕ 
worded' or 'so called' (Kirwan), or 'brought up for discussion in 
different ways'. As we have stated above, things can be brought up for 
discussion in different ways by using various categorizations. This 
does not rule out, however, the fact that the concrete things of the 
outside world are all subsistent entities, but for the sake of argument 
they may be brought up for discussion in various ways, according to 
their subsistent nature or ousia, or one of their non-substantial attri- 
butes. Thus a courageous man's, say, Socrates's, being-a-man 15 of a 
different nature from his being-courageous, but they are nothing 
other than two different modes of be-ing of one and the same entity, 
Socrates. 

Kirwan (1971, 79f.) asks whether this difference is "enough to 
jusufy the thesis that 'exist' has different senses in the two cases"?! 
He beheves that the question is not easy to answer because there is no 
clear criterion for the difference in senses. He even goes so far as to 
find this difficulty strong enough to support the objection of EE that 


1 Kirwan implicitly admits (and rightly so) a rendering like: “ς᾽ is used in 


several ways". 
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no discipline can have all existing (sic!) things as its subject matter. 1 
am afraid his remarks are entirely beside the point. First, the 'is' in 
'what-s should not be narrowed down to 'exists', as we have seen 
before, so that any talk about two different senses of 'existence' 1s 
bound to confuse the issue. Taking Kirwan's example, the only 'exist- 
ent' is the particular courageous man, who possesses one subsistent 
mode of being underlying manifold attributes (coincidental modes 
of being), among which his being-courageous. More importantly, to 
discern a thing's different modes of being does not amount to 
discovering conflicting ways of being in it, but merely concerns our 
mutually opposing various aspects of its being (modes of being ). 
That is what categorization is all about. In addition, Guthrie (VI, 207) 
seems to be right in evaluating the objecüon found in the EE by 
pointing out that in the present context Aristotle is concerned with 
all whatis simply qua being, rather than, as in the objection, roughly 
with things being or being-good in various ways. 

Kirwan (80f.) also raises a problem about the inclusion at 1003b9- 
10 of denials among the things-that-are. He has rightly observed that 
when speaking of negations (ἀποφάσεις), Aristotle does not have 
negative statements in mind, but negative states (of affairs) or incom- 
plete dictums, like *not-being-white', which may be said of something. 
However, I am at a loss when it comes to making anything out of 
Kirwan's explanation (81) of the supposed difficulty — that the lines 
b9-10 suggest that denials are among the things-that-are — not to 
mention the fact that he continues to confuse 'being' and 'exisung . 
Aristotle's words are merely an addition: "that is why to assert that 
even what-is-not 2s a thing-thatis-not^, and so are merely a prelude to 
his recognizing *being as truth' 'and 'non-being as falsity'. The latter 
is in fact the mode of being of 'things' ('statable things' or 'states of 
affairs") asserted, and therefore must not be excluded from our inves- 
ügations in advance. His saying 'even' anticipates the subsequent 
dismissal (in Met. E 4) of this mode of being. 

At 1003b11-16 Aristotle explicitly infers from the foregoing that, 
just as everything that is healthy is covered by one discipline, it 15 also 
one discipline that covers the things-that-are qua things-that-are. 
Kirwan (81) thinks that the analogy is not appropriate to substantiate 
Aristotle's claim about the status of metaphysics as the one discipline 
dealing with the thatitis of all things there are, because "the 


7 See Met. E. 2, 1026235 and 4, 1027b18-102824. 
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metaphysician, even though he knows about substance, and though 
every exisüng thing 15 somehow connected to substance, cannot 
pronounce on the question 'What exists?' which is a job for many 
specialists". 

It need not come as a surprise that once again his confusion of 
being and 'existng' 15 responsible for Kirwan's difficulty. For 
Aristotle, the metaphysician's claim does not concern a thing's actual 
existence as such, but its ontic nature, including, admittedly, its 
existential (pre)conditions. He readily leaves the question of τὸ ὅτι 
( quia est) to the specialists, just as the latter leave whatever concerns 
the τί ἐστι (quid est) of their proper subjects, including their 
attributes, up to the philosopher, and confine themselves to the 
assumption of the quiddity of these properties and proceed to 
examine their application from there, each in their own discipline.?? 
That this is what Aristotle has in mind may also appear from 1003b16- 
22, in which the author argues that in every case a discipline chiefly 
deals with that which zs primarily, i.e. that which the other things 
depend upon and in virtue of which they get their designations 
('appellanons').7* Thus metaphysics has to generically?? study of all 
species of 'what z5' the object's causes and principles, while its parts 
have to study the specific parts of the domain of metaphysics, all 
focussing on whatitis qua thing-thatis. At 1004a2-9 these sub- 
domains are referred to as the parts of philosophy that are as many as 
there are ousiai, and the division and specialization of first philo- 
sophy is compared to mathematics, which also has a primary and a 
secondary discipline, and others successively, within its domain. 


7.933 The convertibility of 'being! and 'one' 


Ihe subsequent paragraph (1003b22-100422) is commonly supposed 
to flatly interrupt/? the run of argument. Kirwan (82) takes it as an 


^^ See Met. T 2, 1005211-13 and E 1, 1025b11-14. 

73 For the meaning and significance of designation sce our Index, s. v. 
'categorization'. The natural philosopher, too, studies the outside things in view of 
their ousia, so physics is itself an important branch of ontology. See Met. 2 11, 
1037a15-20. 

7? When he speaks of γένος and εἴδη in this context, Aristotle has a class and its 
sub-classes in mind, rather than genus and species in the technical sense; for this 
non-technical sense of γένος see Bonitz, Index, 152a91-37. 

76 "That there is a digression inserted may also be gathered from the apparently 
seamless hnking up of 1004a3ff. with 1003b19-22. On the other hand, Alexander's 
proposal (CAG I, p. 246!?) to insert 1004a2-9 right after 1003b22, and that of 
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insertion made by Aristotle or his editor to show that things-that-are- 
0ne divide in the same way as things-that-are. However, his assumption 
ignores the corollary found at 1003b534-56 to the effect that there are 
as many kinds of one-ness as there are of being-ness. This thesis leads 
Aristotle to discuss the various appurtenances of oneness, and so 
gives him the opportunity to solve the problem raised earlier (at B 1, 
995b19-25). The question was whether our metaphysical investigation 
Is concerned only with ousiai or with their essential attributes as well, 
among which those designated by notions such as 'the same' and 
'other', 'like' and 'unlike', and 'contrariety', which are all more easily 
opposed to 'one-ness' than to 'being-ness'." [In Aristotle's argument 
we find a short discussion of a metaphysical issue which has been of 
paramount importance in Ancient and Medieval metaphysics since 
Parmenides' days, viz. the convertibility of 'being' and *one'.7* 

In his discussion Aristotle first brings up the thesis of the converti- 
bility of the notions 'being' and 'one' — which obtains despite their 
being formally different, as clearly appears from their respective 
definitions?? — introduced by the phrase ei δῆ, which, like Latin 
'Siquidem', is frequently employed for 'if, then', used equivalently 
with 'since', or 'granted it is true, then'. The convertibility of the two 
notions is semantically supported in a twofold way: (a) when added to 


Schwegler and Natorp, who are followed by Ross, to insert it after 1003b19 should 
also be taken into consideration. Anyway, either 1003b22-1004a2 or 1004a2-9 seems 
Lo occur in the wrong place in the text handed down. 

7! At MeL. ^ 15, 102129-12 it is said that the Equal, the Like, and the Same are 
defined in terms of the One. See also Met. I 3, 1054229-32: "To the One belong (as 
we have indicated graphically in our distinction of the contraries) the Same, the 
Like, and the Equal, and to the Many belong the Other, the Unlike, and the 
Unequal". Cf. Alexander, CAG I, p. 250!7!9?: "For the proof that practically all 
contraries are referred to the One and the Many as their first principle, Aristotle 
sends us to the Selection of Contraries, where he has treated expressly of the subject" 
(Oxford Translation XII, 122). Cf. ibid., 262!9?9: ps-Alexander CAG I, pp. 615!*!7; 
6427-6435: 695?*?5: Asclepius CAG VI-2, pp. 237! -!* and 247!719; also Syrianus CAG 
VI-1, p. 61!?!7 quoted n. 83 below. 

7$ |n the Middle Ages the terms 'ens' and 'unum' together with "verum', 
"bonum, 'res', and 'aliquid' were called 'termini transcendentes' (never 'transcen- 
dentalia' by the way, as became customary in Late Scholasticism), meaning terms 
that can be said of things when taken apart from their predicamental ordering, i.e. 
prior to their being differentiated by the ten categories ('praedicamenta'); see my 
section 9.35. For the intimate association of oneness and beingness sce ibid. 

79 Section 9.35. What is denoted by τὸ ὃν is extensionally or referentially the 
same as what is denoted by τὸ ἕν and their sameness guarantees the convertibility of 
these notions. Alexander aptly glosses (CAG I, p. 246?!) the phrase τῷ ἀκολουθεῖν 
ἀλλήλοις (by mutual implication") by κατὰ τὸ ὑποκείμενον (according to the 
material substratum"). 
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a common noun, such as 'man', the elements 'one' and 'being' do 
not act as a significative sememe supervening the meaning of the 
common noun,9? and (b) neither of them adds something to the 
other, when both are added to a common noun. In Aristotle's words: 


Met. 1 2, 1003b26-10043a2: Indeed 'one-man' and *man', as well as 
being-a-man' and 'man', are the same thing; and the doubling of 
these words in 'one-man' and 'man-being-one' does not bring about 
any difference; and clearly, in the case of coming-to-be or of ceasing- 
to-be, 'thing' and 'be' go together, as also holds of 'thing' and 'one'. 
Hence it is obvious that (a) the addition in these cases does not alter 
the «noun's» meaning , and that (b) 'one' is not anything over and 
above 'being' either. Further, the substance of each particular is one 
non-coincidentally, and so is what precisely a thing ἐς (ὅπερ ὃν τι). ΑΙ] 
this being so,9! there must be as many kinds of oneness as of 
beingness,?? and the precise nature of what concerns these «kinds» 
(περὶ ὧν τὸ τί ἐστι) is the task of a discipline which is generically one 
— l mean, for example, «the discussion» concerning the same and 
the like and the other notions of this kind. Practically all contraries 
derive from this origin [viz. beingness and oneness]. Let us take them 
as having been investigated in the Selection of Contraries.9? 


Thus the fifth aporia raised in Book B has been answered in the 
affirmative. 

The notion of 'being' is commonly (Ross, Tricot, Kirwan) taken as 
equivalent to 'existing', quite wrongly as we have argued before. This 
confusion has led Kirwan (82) to question Aristotle's view of the 
convertibility of τὸ ὄν and τὸ ἕν, and to object "that although e.g. 
Lysistrata 15 ἃ woman' and 'Lysistrata is one woman ' are true, 'Lysis- 
trata is an existing [his italics] woman ' 15 false". In his answer to the 


90 For this connotative being see my sections 1.64; 7.33; 9.35. 

8! In the Greek text the apodosis of the long protasis (1003b22-33) begins here; 
see Ross ad loc. 

82 "The word order in the Greek text is the other way round: "of beingness as of 
oneness". This may be compared to the remarkable sense the phrase A οὐδὲν 
μᾶλλον ἢ B (as Latin 'non magis quam") more than once has, viz. ᾿Α as well as B' 
instead of 'B as well as Α΄. For this construction see De Rijk (1950), 314-8. 

85 For this work Ross refers to Fragmenta, nrs. 115-121 Rose (7 118-24 Teubner), 
- ]1478b35-147925, and 1497332-1498b43, ed. Bekker. See also Syrianus CAG VI-1, 
p. 61!*'7: "The Same, the Like, the Equal, the Straight, and in general the things 
on the better side of the list of cognates, are differentiae and as 1t were species of 
the One, as those on the wrong side belong to the Many. The Philosopher himself 
devoted a separate chapter to the subject, making a selection of all contraries and 
classing some under the One, others under the Many"; cf. Aristotle, Met. T 2, 
1004b27-29. Simplicius (CAG VIII, p. 38279) tells us that Aristotle seems to have 
taken what he says about contraries from the Archytean book entitled On Contraries, 
which he did not group with his discussion of genera, but thought worthy of a 
separate treatise"; cf. ibid., 407719579. 
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objection, Kirwan seems to admit on Artistotle's behalf that 1f Lysis- 
trata is a (one) woman she must exist some way or other (e.g. in a 
play), "since the absolutely non-existent is uncountable". Kirwan's 
failure to recognize the nature of metaphysical 'being' by continu- 
ously blurring it with actual existence seems to lead him further into 
the woods when he starts to confound metaphysics with mathematics 
in associating metaphysical oneness with arithmetical unity and 
counting.5$ 

What exactly metaphysical oneness is is explained once more in 
the lines 1003b32-33 ("Further the ousia of each particular 1s one 
non-coincidentally, and similarly is what precisely a thing 16}: it 15 te 
characteristic of a thing's essence.?? So this sentence has nothing 
obscure, face Kirwan, who mistakenly explains Aristotle's words in 
terms of extensional logic, saying "substances are identical with the 
class of entities whose substances they are", instead of taking them 
intensionally, referring, that 15, to a thing's essence, irrespective of its 
being part of a class of their likes. 


7.4 The semantic strategy revisited 


After having pointed out (at 100429-25) that the discipline of 
metaphysics should also study the opposites of the several kinds of 
oneness, in the final part of this chapter (1004225-1005218) Aristotle 
goes on to lay down his semantic strategy to be followed when 
assigning attributes. And again categorization 15 the predominant 
device of this strategy: 


Met. T 2, 10042325-3] : Since all things are named with reference to 
what is primary — as for example all things called one to the primary 
One — we must say that this holds good also of the Same and the 
Other and of the contraries in general. Hence we have (1) first to 
distinguish the various ways in which each may be assigned [viz. to a 
thing], and then (2) to determine, with reference to what 15 primary 
in each class of appellation?5, in what relation to the primary it is so 


9^ Aristotle accurately distinguishes between arithmetical unity (£v ἀριθμῷ) and 
metaphysical oneness or indivisibility, as appears e.g. in the passage quoted as well 
as at Met. T 4, 1006b3ff., where the notion of τὸ £v σημαίνειν is explained; see my 
section 7.72. Also [nt.11, 20b15-19; Met. T 4, 1007b10; Z 12, 1037b10-12. 

"^ For 'one' as the twin notion to 'be' see my sections 1.64; 9.35. 

"6 'The Greek κατηγορία in its technical sense means 'name' or 'appellation'; 
the common translation 'predicate' will also do here, as long as it 1s not taken as 
'sentence predicate'; De Rijk (1988), and my sections 2.41; 4.1-4.2. The phrase £v 
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named; for some things will be so named from possessing it, some 
from producing it, others in other such ways. 


FEvidently in this passage Aristotle 1s extending his claim about "what- 
15 in the opening lines of this chapter (1003a33-b10) — to the effect 
that the various senses of "what is' are all related to its focal sense — 
to include the cognate designations mentioned above, viz. 'whatis- 
one', whatis-the-same', whatis-the-like' etc. These too are assigned 
to things, and must be evaluated in accordance with their relation- 
ship to the focal meaning. We must not forget that it is by relating 
the various appellations assigned to things to their respective focal 
meanings that the metaphysician tries to display the true nature of 
each partücular, no matter under what appellation it 1s initially 
brought up for discussion. Owing to this procedure he 15 able to 
explain each thing's quiddity in showing its causes and principles as 
designated by the focal meaning of the notion involved. 


45:41 Categorization and using the qua-locution 


What the semantic procedure Aristotle has in mind amounts to once 
more becomes clear in the next passage. After repeating (1004a31- 
bl) his claim about the comprehensive nature of the discipline of 
metaphysics and the all-embracing task of the philosopher, the 
author rhetorically asks (1004b1-4) his audience who, if not the 
philosopher, will investigate whether Socrates and Socrates seated are 
the same thing, or — supply: if things are not considered the same — 
whether one thing is contrary to «just» one, or what the contrary is, 
or how many meanings 1t has; and similarly with all other such 
questions. Next, the fifth aporia of Book B is answered, and the 
philosopher's task 1s once more contrasted with the specialists'. In 
the same breath the semantic procedure is recalled: 


Met. V 2, 1004b5-17: Therefore, since these things are in their own 
right modifications of that which is one qua one and of that which is 
qua thing-thatis — not qua numbers or lines or fire — clearly it 
pertains to that discipline to make intelligible their quiddity [viz. of 


ἑκάστῃ κατηγορίᾳ does not mean 'in each particular case of appellation, but 'in 
each class of appellation', to wit, in the present cases, in the class of oneness or 
sameness, and so on, in each of which the semantic procedure concerning the 
assignment of attributes should be followed. So the meaning of κατηγορία in this 
context is halfway between 'category' in the technical sense and 'name' or 
'appellation'. 
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what is one qua one etc.] and that of their attributes.?7 And those who 
examine these questions [viz. the specialists as well as the one-issue 
philosophers of the past] are at fault, not as if they were not philos- 
ophizing, but because ousia is prior [than numbers, lines etc.], of 
which they have no comprehension. For just as there are modifica- 
tions distinctive of number qua number (as for example oddness, 
evenness, commensurability, equality, excess, deficiency), and these 
hold good of numbers both in their own right and with respect to one 
another, as similarly the solid, changeless, changeable, weightless, and 
what possesses weight have other distinctive properties — so too there 
are certain properties distinctive of that which is qua thing-that-s. 
And, these are the things of which it is the philosopher's department 
to investigate the truth. 
That to study also the attributes of ousia is the philosopher 's depart- 
ment is indicated by the practices of his rivals, the dialectician and 
the sophist, who mimic him (τὸ αὐτὸ μὲν ὑποδύονται σχῆμα) in their 
endeavour to deal with things in an equally comprehensive way 
(1004b17-26).55 A final argument in favour of the idea that the 
metaphysician should also deal with the attributes of οὐσία, including 
what 15 signified by designations cognate to "whatis (one), like 
'whatis-the-same', *whatis-contrary' etc., is taken from the fact that 
almost all previous thinkers had focussed on contrary principles as 
the true causes of that which is, viz. odd and even, hot and cold, limit 
and limitless, love and strife (1004b27-1005a8) .8? 

The next passage (1005235-11) looks like a parenthesis, because the 
lines a11-13 introduced in most of the manuscripts with the formula 
διὰ τοῦτο (that's why") may be regarded as a corollary drawn from 
the lines a2-5, with. which it directly connects, rather than from a5- 
11.9? On the face of it, it seems to qualify the applicability of the 
strategy recommended in the present chapter. After having repeated 
(a2-5) the thesis he has argued for throughout the previous para- 
graphs — that all things either are or are made up of contraries, and 
contraries originate in the One and the Many, and thus all pertain to 
one discipline — the author proceeds to add: "whether or not they are 
called what they are by virtue of one thing", thus apparently under- 
mining the fundamental role of the philosopher's strategy of 


87 Of course, their essential attributes are meant, not "the things coincidental 
to them" (Kirwan). For the significancc of the quelocution in Aristotle see my 
section 2.7. 

5" For the universal pertinence of dialectic also SE 11; APo. I 11, 77a29fF.; Rhet. ἢ 
1, 1855b8ff. and 2, 1358a10ff.; cf. Top. I 14. See also Leszl (1975), 293-801. 

59 "The argument is nicely analysed in Kirwan (1971), 85. 

'" Kirwan (1971, 85£)) takes the parenthesis not to begin until 100538. 
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concentrating on the universal applicability of the focal meaning of 
the respective notions, be-ing', 'one', same', other, contrary ' etc. 

That the paragraph expresses a qualification of his previous claim 
seems to be the more compelling as in the next sentence the negative 
case 15 given the benefit of the doubt: "probably the truth 15 that tbey 
are not". In the parallel passage adduced by Kirwan from EN (I 6, 
1096223-28), Aristotle also seems to deny 'universality' (to follow for 
the time being the common interpretation of καθόλου)! to the 
Good and the One — including their focal meanings, it may be 
assumed — saying that the Good cannot be anything universally 
(καθόλου) common and one, on the ground that it may be so called 
in as many ways as that which 15. The same notion of the putative 
universality is more explicitly found in the remainder of our 
passage, but in this case it is clearly linked up with the recognition of 
the central function of the focal meaning within the notions 'one', 
contrary' and the like: 


Ibid. 2, 1005a6-11: Nevertheless, even 1f that which is one 15 so called 
in several ways, the others will be so called with reference to the first 
[viz. the one represented by the focal meaning]; and equally so will 
contraries. «This is so», even 1f that which is, or that which is one, is 
not καθ᾽ ὅλου and the same in every instance, or «is not» χωριστόν — 
as in fact it probably 1s not: some are «one qua» related to one thing, 
others owing to serial succession. 


However, the common reading (or rather orthography) καθόλου 
(instead of καθ᾽ ὅλου), should be questioned, including its being 
rendered in terms of just universality. 


7. 42 On the use of the phrase καθ᾽ ὅλου 


The crux of the previous passage seems to lurk in the words καθ᾽ 
ὅλου and χωριστόν. 1 presume that the former term should read, as 
in several other places in Aristotle, particularly in APo.,?? as the two- 
words expression καθ᾽ ὅλου, meaning, not 'universally' (- κατὰ 
πάντος or κατὰ πάντων), but 'Ácommensurately applying". It indicates 
the convertibility of a name designaung a certain attribute, B, and 
the one denotng its substrate, A, rather than merely the universa! 
applicability of the attribute, B, to its substrate, A. What Aristotle 1s in 
fact trying to make plain in this passage, I think, 15 that taken in other 


9?! See, however, my section 7. 32. 
?? See De Rijk (1993), 78-81, and my sections 6.34 and 6.7. 
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senses than the focal meaning, the notions designaüng the attributes 
under consideration may not be regarded as straightforwardly con- 
vertible with those indicaüng their substrates. For example, *man's- 
being-a-boy', *man's-being-adult', 'man's-being-aged', when all said 
of, say, Socrates, are referentially the same as 'Socrates's-being', but 
not convertible with him, and quite logically so, because, were they 
all really convertible with the substrate, they would also be mutually 
convertible and all have the same meaning, which 15 absurd. 

This interpretation of Aristotle's words finds some support in what 
is found concerning the notions 'same' and 'one' in the Lexicon, 
Book Δ. In his discussion about the coincidental sameness of 'man' 
and 'educated' (μουσικός) in a man, e.g. Socrates, he says (A 9, 
1017b27ff.) that both the man and *'the educated'9?? are said to be 
the same as the educated man, and the other way round. Then the 
author continues: 


Met. ^ 9, 1017b33-101823: This also explains why all these designa- 
tions are not assigned commensurately (καθ᾽ ὅλου); for it is not true 
to say that in every instance man and the educated are the same, for 
commensurate attributes fall «to things» in their own right, but 
coincidental ones do not in their own right. But in the case of 
particulars we do so speak boldly, for Socrates and educated Socrates 
are thought to be the same thing. 


The phrase καθ᾽ ὅλου (which, as we just have seen, is commonly, but 
wrongly read καθόλου and rendered universally) concerns the con- 
vertübility of terms, not a term's universal applicability, as is patently 
clear from the fact that attributes assigned universally are not neces- 
sarily assigned in their own right, e.g. in Aristotle's statement "A 
fourth form of democracy is when all the citizens meet to deliberate 
about everything" (Pol. IV 14, 1298228-30). And in his discussion of 
oneness at Δ 6, Aristotle brings up specific oneness as one of the 
various senses of 'one": 


Ibid. 6, 101] 452-356: Again, all those entities are called one whose 
definiens expressing whatitis-to-be (ὃ λόγος ὁ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι λέγων) is 
indivisible from another definiens which indicates them as the thing 
in question [...]. In this way even that which has grown or is diminish- 
ing is one, because its definiens is one [...]. In general those entities 
the thought of whose quiddity is indivisible and cannot be kept apart 
in &me or place or definition, are most of all one, and of these 


?3 Unfortunately, English idiom does not allow the use of this form in the singu- 
lar, but if we add makeweights, such as 'thing' or 'person', the Greek may appear to 
be rather pointless or just trivial. 
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especially those which are substances. For in general those things 
which do not admit of division are called one in precisely that respect 
in which they are without it, as, for example, if they are without 
division qua man they are one man, if qua animal, one animal, if qua 
magnitude, one magnitude. 


The above quotation from A 6 also makes plain what the phrase οὐ 
χωριστόν occurring in the parenthesis at Γ 2, 1005210 refers to. It is 
most likely to be equivalent with ἀδιαίρετος as used at A 6, 1016233 
and bl, which seems to be confirmed by the fact that at 1016b2 it is 
paraphrased μὴ δύναται χωρίσαι (cannot be separated") . 

As to Aristotle's speaking in the parenthesis of 'one by serial 
succession' (I 2, 1005a10-11), there is an interesting passage of the 
Politica which can throw some light on what Aristotle may have had in 
mind when he used this expression. This passage is concerned with 
the exact identity of things that have a successive nature, such as 
rivers and cities: 


Pol. ΠῚ 3, 1276a34-b1: Shall we say that as long as the race of inhabi- 
tants, as well as their place and abode, remain the same, the city is 
also the same, although the citizens are always dying and being born, 
in the same way as we call rivers and fountains the same, although the 
water is always flowing away and coming again? Or shall we say that 
the generations of men, for a similar reason [viz. as in the case of 
rivers and fountains], are the same, but the state changes?? 


All things considered, far from being an unclear and arduous "intru- 
sion" (Kirwan), the parenthesis presents us with another valuable 
suggestion in order to understand Aristotle's view of the philos- 
opher's semantic strategy. 

The chapter winds up with, first, offering (1005a11-15) a corollary 
from 100522-5: "This 15 why it is not up to the geometer to study the 
question what is contrariety, or completeness, or oneness, or being- 
Dess, or sameness, or otherness, but only to precisely study them, 
proceeding from the assumption of them", leaving, that is, the ti ἐστι 
questions to the philosopher. Next follows the general conclusion of 
the chapter firmly stating (1005213-18) the definite answer to the 
fifth aporia of Book B (1, 995b18-27; 2, 997a25-34), to the effect that 


94 [n the twelfth century a similar semantic problem — concerning the river 
Seine ('Secana') — was discussed in the Parisian milieu by logicians who were 
definitely not familiar with Aristotle's Politica. See e.g. the extensive discussion of 
the question of whether names of rivers and ciües are proper or appellative names 
which is found in the anonymous Ars Meliduna (12th cent.) III, chs. 10-11 in De 
Rijk (1967), 323-5. For similar scruples concerning the individuality of rivers, cities, 
and clouds, see Kahn (1971), 49, n. 19. 
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"Obviously it is the task of one discipline to study that which 25 qua 
thing-thatis, and the attributes which fall to it qua thing-that-is; and 
the same discipline will examine not only the substrates but also the 
attributes, both the aforesaid ones, as well as priority and posteriority, 
genus and species, whole and part, and the others of this sort". 


7.5 The axioms LNC and LEM codified 


Ihe third chapter divides into two main parts, 1005a219-b8 and 
1005b8-34. The first, which continues the discussion about the status 
and scope of metaphysics, answers the second aporia raised at B 1, 
995b6-10 and 2, 996b26-33. The second deals with the two laws 
governing any discussion and disputation, including the investiga- 
tions about true Being, viz. the law of non-contradictuon (LNC) and 
the law of excluded middle (LEM). 

The philosopher, Aristotle argues (I 3, 1005a19-b2), should also 
examine what in mathematics is termed 'postulates' (ἀξιώματα) with 
respect to ousia, because ontic postulates hold of every thing-that-is 
and not merely of some special class apart from the others. Indeed 
they are universal, because they concern that which 2s qua thing-that- 
is, and the members of each class are all a 'thing-that-zs'. This is why 
to study these is the philosopher's task, and none of the specialists 
endeavour to say anything about their credentials, except perhaps 
some of the physicists who claim that they alone investigate the whole 
of nature, and in doing so, that which isin general. However, since 
nature 1s only one particular realm of things-there-are,?? to examine 
the axioms is also up to the person whose Job it is to inquire what is 
universal and primary ousia (1005236: τὴν πρώτην oo6tav)?6, in line 
with what is said at Met. & 3, 995a12-14. 


7.51 The logico-ontological nature of LNC and LEM 


The main line of argument is to establish the intrinsic relationship 
between axioms and the ontic structure of things-that-are, which 


?? 'Taking φύσις with e.g. PAys. II I, 192b 21 (cf. Met. ^ 4, 1015a13-15) as "the 
permanent nature' as opposed to γένεσις (Ross I, 297), not with e.g. Met. Z 6, 
1031a30 (cf. Met. ^ 4, 1015a11-13) as an equivalent of οὐσία, in which case it 
frequently occurs juxtaposed to the latter. 

96. For this key term see my /ndex s.v. 
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springs from the fact that, in the final analysis, the onüc structure of 
things as well as any epistemonic proof (ἀπόδειξις) of that structure 
are governed by these 'prerequisites'. Aristotle clearly indicates that 
he takes the term ἀξίωμα from mathematics. Ross suggests (ad loc.) 
that elsewhere Aristotle reckons the principle that '1f equals be taken 
from equals equals remain' is included among the κοιναὶ ἀρχαΐ or 
κοινά, i.e. the postulates Aristotle has in mind here, and that in fact 
he 15 about to confine himself now to dealing with only LNC and 
LEM. However, from the parallel passage found in K 4, 1061b17-33, it 
is plain that the author is quite consistent in taking such specialisuc 
principles common to merely one (cluster of) discipline(s) — e.g. 
the one(s) dealing with things qua quantities, or qua changeable — 
as falling under the κοινά, which are themselves governed by LNC 
and LEM, because the specialistic principles are merely considered 
κοινὰ in a special application: 


Met. K 4, 1061b17-27: Since even the mathematician uses the common 
principles in a special application, it must be the task of first 
philosophy to examine their principles too. That if equals are taken 
from equals the remainders are equal, is common to all quantities, 
but mathematics carries out an investigation concerning a part of 
their [viz. the quantities'] proper material conditions, which it has 
isolated, e.g. lines or angles or numbers or something of the other 
kinds of quantitative beings, but not qua things-that-are, but inasmuch 
as each of them is continuous in one or two or three dimensions. But 
philosophy does not examine particular objects inasmuch as each of 
them has some attribute or other, but studies that which 1s, 1nasmuch 
as each of them 25. 


A similar observation 15 made, then, about physics and physical 
attributes (1061b27-33).97 

Next Aristotle warns us (1005b2-8) that a lack of training in 
analytics is bound to jeopardize the attempts of people who try to 
investigate reality, 1.6. how it should be understood; for one should 
be well equipped with the appropriate skills to undertake this 
enquiry, and not try to find it while listening to the lectures. Clearly, 
then, — he continues- it is up to the philosopher, who studies the 
nature of all ousia, to also inquire into the principles of deductive 


?? 'The term ἀξίωμα is often used by Aristotle rather loosely. See Einarson 
(1936), 43-6, and Barnes (1975), 102-4. In the Middle Ages there is a threefold 
division of principles into 'principia communia, communiora, communissima', the 
last ones being LNC and LEM. See e.g. Girald Odonis, Logica, part III, De duobus 
principiis communissimis, pp. 327-9 ed. De Ryjk (1997). 
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reasoning; for?? it is appropriate for him who has the best under- 
standing about some class of things to be able to state the firmest 
principles of the subject matter in question — and this is so concern- 
ing any class?? — and, consequently, this also obtains for him who has 
the best understanding about such a universal subject matter as 'the 
things that are qua things-that-are'. And, this person is the philos- 
opher. 

Quite naturally, in the foregoing lines the training in logic was 
specified as that in analytics and deductive reasoning. In fact, 
Aristotle is referring his audience to the two tracts entitled Przor and 
Posterior Analytics, yn which the techniques of correctly framing syllo- 
gisms (or deductions) are explained, and the role of the syllogistic 
"middle' in acquiring epistemonic knowledge, respectively. It is 
precisely these two things that are indispensable for the person who, 
as first philosopher, tries to discover the true nature of the things that 
are by focussing on their being qua things-that-are, because this 
procedure requires us to analyse the particular beings and to search 
for their causes and principles, and to make them the pivot of the 
epistemonic deducton. 


7.52 The framing of the two firmest principles 


Having made these observations in order to answer the second aporia 
raised in Book B (1, 995b7-9; 2, 996b27ff.), the author has sufficiently 
prepared his audience for his discussion of the two absolutely 
common principles that govern both anything that 15 and any 
disputation about it.!?? This is where the second main part of the 
chapter begins, 1n which Aristotle proceeds to state these principles, 
taking his starüng-point from the requirement that they should be 
the firmest of all. So he first enumerates three characteristics to be 
met by a principle which claims to be the firmest of all: (a) 1t 15 
impossible to be mistaken about it; (b) it necessarily is the most 
intelligible; and (c) it is non-hypothetical and must be part of the 
equipment the investigator comes with as an unshakeable attainment, 


?8 Taking at b8 the connective δέ explicatively. 

?9 As often in Greek (and Latin), ἕκαστος ('quisque') is dominantly used, as in 
'each citizen will be punished if the law has been offended', meaning 'for each 
ciüzen it holds that if ... etc. ΄. 

100 "Thus LNC is even applied at EN III 4, 1111b13-16, and LEM at PAys. I 8, 
191b26. 
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not a premiss that is not really known but only assumed (ἐξ ὑπο- 
θέσεως) .101 Since there is only one principle that meets all these 
conditions, viz. the law of non-contradiction (LNC)'?? Aristotle goes 
on to state it and explains why this principle 15 the one we are looking 
for: 


Met. V 3, 1005b18-34: Which principle this is, let us proceed to say: it 
is to the effect that for the same thing to obtain and not to obtain 
simultaneously of the same thing and in the same respect is 1mpos- 
sible — given any further specifications which might be added against 
dialectical difficulties.!05 This, then, is the firmest of all principles, for 
it fits the specification stated. Indeed it is impossible for anyone to 
believe that the same thing is and is not [...]. Well, if it is not possible 
for contraries to obtain of the same thing simultaneously — given 
that the customary specifications are added to this statement too —, 
and the opinion which contradicts another is contrary to it, obviously 
it is impossible for the same person to believe simultaneously that the 
same thing is and is not; for anyone if he were mistaken on this point 
would be holding contrary opinions simultaneously. That 1s why all 
those who are carrying out an epistemonic proof reduce it to this as 
an ultimate conviction: it is, naturally enough, also the starting-point 
for all the other axioms. 


It is commonly held that for Aristotle LNC is primarily an ontic law, 
governing the ultimate nature of all things that are, and secondarily a 
law of logic. This 15 true enough, on the proviso, however, that the 
two domains, the ontic and the logical one, should not in any way be 
opposed. In Ancient thought the optimistic, unquestioned and never 
reflected upon assumption of the parallellism between being and 
thinking is predominant. To put it otherwise, the philosopher's 
concern with the things that are, including the ones that possess actual 
'existence', 1s eo ipso ontology, meaning that even the outside world 
presents itself to the human mind qua conceived of, and never never 
inasmuch as it is in itself — independent of our thinking, that is. It is 


[01 Ross ad loc. rightly refers for this sense of ἀνυπόθετον to the Platonic sense of 
the word. 

[ΣΎ ΝΟ τς discussed extensively in 1005b19-1011a2 and is here introduced as 
the firmest principle (in the singular), because its counterpart LEM, which is paid 
only little attention to (1011b23-1012228), forms with LNC as it were a Siamese 
twin, and in fact does nothing but rephrase LNC for the two-valued system of logic 
Aristotle adheres to. 

1035 "Those specifications are meant that should be added to prevent the 
troublesome inferences usually made by sophists. Cf. Aristotle, nt. 6, 17a33-37 and 
SE 5, 167a28-27, and Plato's merely ontological formula in Rep. IV, 436B8-9: 
"Obviously, the same thing will never do or suffer opposites simultaneously, at least 
in the same respect and relative to the same thing". 
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the parallelism postulate in Ancient thought that prevents any form 
of radical subjectivism, and any kind of 'Bewusztseinsphilosophie' as 
well. The same philosophical attitude comes to the fore in Aristotle's 
argument that it is impossible for anyone to believe LNC to be 
invalid.!94 

What should we understand by 'the same thing" (τὸ αὐτό, 
1005b19), of which it 15 said that 1t does not obtain and not-obtain 
simultaneously? This notion is rephrased at b27-28 in terms of 'con- 
trary, or contradictory things', and explained in similar terms at the 
end of the sixth chapter (1011b15-22). In the next few chapters it will 
become clear that neither contrary nor contradictory statements 
('assertions') are meant, but 'states of affairs ('dictums' or 'statables' 
or 'thatclauses') of this kind — in fact, more-than-one-word expres- 
sions which can be assigned to things to describe their actual or 
possible states. 


74.6 The truth of LNC vindicated elenctically 


Chapter four presents eight proofs in defence of LNC, which are 
introduced by an assessment of their practical force. The author 
recognizes that the validity of LNC cannot be strictly proved, but can 
only be made plausible by showing the hopeless embarrassments 
anyone denying LNC will unavoidably get into. 

Kirwan (90-2) seems to think that the introduction ([ 3, 1005b35- 
10062328) is rather unclear: he believes that at 10062a11-12 1t 15 
suggested that the preceding has shown that demonstration of LNC 
is zmpossible, unless "in the manner of refutation" — a view that is 
confirmed by the author of K 5, 1062a2-4 — whereas in the present 
lines, as well as in the remainder of this paragraph, we are told that “ἃ 
demonstration ought not to be sought", which may convey that 
demonstration of LNC is merely needless. I cannot see the problem. 
For if something is said to be impossible, the search for it may be 
held to be needless and superfluous; Kirwan's "merely" (90) is not 
found in the Greek text, for that matter. 

In the introductory part of this chapter, Aristotle attempts to settle 
scores with people who not only themselves assert that it 15 possible 
for the same thing to be and not to be at the same time, but, in 


|^ "This claim was explicitly challenged by some people, quite apart from the 


validity of LNC; see the opening lines of chapter 4 (10062a1-2). 
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addition, contrary to what Aristotle says at 1005b29-30, claim that it 15 
quite possible to take up this position.!9? Aristotle's ripostes (1006a5- 
5) maintain that "we [meaning himself and his audience] have now 
[viz. after what has been said at 1005b22-32], a firm grasp!9? of the 
impossibility of something being and not being, simultaneously, and 
have eo ipso succeeded in making clear'?? that this really is the firmest 
of all principles". 

Next Aristotle (1006235-11) proceeds to answer some people who 
keep upholding the denial of LNC as well as the possibility of really 
believing that not-LiNC, and even go as far as to demand the adher- 
ents of LNC to bring forward a proof for the LNC postulate itself (xoi 
τοῦτο, a5). He charges them with a lack of logical training; for 1t 
shows a lack of training not to recognize of what things demonstra- 
tion ought to be sought, and of what not. It is impossible anyway that 
there should be demonstration of all things and everything, since the 
process would go on to infinity, with the result that there would be 
no genuine proof at all. If, on the other hand, they too were to agree 
that, in some cases at least, demonstration should not be demanded, 
they would prove not to be themselves capable of saying which 
principle ἐμὸν regard as meeting the aforesaid requirements for being 
qualified as an absolute, indemonstrable axiom, to a higher degree 
indeed than LNC is. 

In the second part of the introduction (1006a11-27), Aristotle 
claims that it can be shown that the opponents. view — that 1t 15 
possible for the same thing to be and not to be simultaneously — 1s 
untenable, not, of course, by way of an epistemonic proof, but 
ἐλεγκτικῶς; that is to say, on one condition: if only our opponent is 
saying something. At a15-27 the author himself makes clear what 
precisely, in the present context, is meant by ἐλεγκτικῶς, and what 
should be understood by the requirement that the opponent should 
'say something":!0? 


05 Note the use of the same verb ὑπολαμβάνειν at 1005530 and 1006a1, which 
is frequently used in Greek for assuming an ill-grounded opinion (see Liddell ὅς 
Scott s.v. IIT). 

[06 Note the perfect tense εἰλήφαμεν (100623), and the phrase ὡς ἀδυνάτου 
ὄντος, in which the use of ὡς with participle indicates that they have this conviction 
as their own ('subjectively'); Kühner-Gerth II, 91. 

07 Τῆς phrase διὰ τούτου (100624) refers to 'us having this firm belief (hence 
my rendering 'eo ipso"); and the resultative aorist ἐδείξαμεν indicates that the 
author views his action as something more than just an attempt. 

108.  Ross's paraphrase of 1006a11-27 (1948 I, 264) is beside Aristotle's point, and 
the many problems Kirwan (90-2) raises and discusses concerning what he deems 
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Ibid. 5, 1006211-15: Even this can be proved to be impossible elenctic- 
ally, if only the disputant says something meaningful (ἂν μόνον τι 
λέγῃ). If he does not, it 15 ridiculous to look for an argument (Aóyov) 
against one who has himself no reasonable utterance (λόγον), 
precisely because he has not; such a person, you can say at once 
(ἤδη), is as such similar to a vegetable. 


Notice Aristotle's vivid manner of expression. His playing on the 
double sense of λόγος 1s noticeable in the first place ('argument' and 
reasonable utterance'). Then, the spiteful comparison of the oppo- 
nent with a senseless vegetable is given stress by the adverb ἤδη, indi- 
caung that the statement 15 so obvious as to make further reflection 
superfluous.!?9? Subsequently, Aristotle explains the force of an 
elencücal disproof: 


Ibid. 3, 1006215-27: By 'proving elenctcally' I mean something differ- 
ent from epistemonic proof, because he who attempts to strictly 
demonstrate might appear to be begging the initial issue, but if 
another person [viz. from the demonstrator] is the begger of such an 
initial 1ssue, there 1s room for an 'elenchos', not an epistemonic 
proof. In view of all such cases, then,!!? the initial step is, not the 
demand that our opponent should state something either to be or not 
to be — for that might well be believed to be a begging of the initial 
issue — but at least to say something that is meaningful both to 
himself and to somebody else; for this is compulsory if he is to say 
anything. For if he does not «say something», there will be no discus 
sion with such a person, either in response to himself or to anybody 
else. But if somebody does proffer this [i.e. ἃ meaningful expression], 
a proof will be possible, for something, then, will already be definite. 
But, then, the begger of the initial issue!!! is not he who presents the 
proof but the one who tries to maintain «his own position», for in 
that he tries to destroy the opposite argument he is in fact maintain- 
ing it. Moreover, anyone who once!!? made such an admission is one 
who admits the view that something is true independently of demon- 
stration. 


Admittedly, this passage does not help us very much to assess the 
precise meanings the word ἔλεγχος and its cognate ἐλεγκτικῶς have 


to be a "cryptic paragraph" do not hit the mark either. 

|? Cf. Theophrast, De igne, ch. 6: "With this starting-point, a coherent account 
of the generation and destruction of fire is given at once". 

H9 "Taking δέ in the sense of δή (Denniston, 170). 

|! "The common translations ('the cause', or 'the one responsible for the 
proof', Kirwan, Ross and Tredennick, respectively) ignore the etymological allusion 
in αἴτιος to the verb αἰτεῖσθαι. Kirwan (99) asks on the occurrence of αἴτιος at 
1006225: "cause of what?", and gives two unsatisfactory answers. 

!!? Alexander aptly paraphrases (CAG I, p. 2755) this with τὸν ἅπαξ 
συγχωρήσαντα τοῦτο. 
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in this context, and is not very conducive to our understanding of the 
function of the elenctical arguments found in the remaining part of 
the chapter. What can be gathered from Aristotle's words is that 
ἔλεγχος still has something of its original meaning 'reproach', or 
'exposure of something's bad or weak spot'. So to prove something 
elenctically appears to mean 'to disprove the opposite thesis by 
exposing in which (basic) respect its defense is inevitably self- 
destructive'. The renderings 'in the manner of refutation' (Kirwan) 
and negatively! (Ross) are not entirely to the point, because Aristotle 
does not have a proper refutation or 'negative argument' in mind, 
since such arguments would aim at displaying the falsity of the 
opponent's thesis itself. The kind of disproof Aristotle 15 referring to 
is to show that the adherent of the view under attack will become 
guilty of inconsistent behaviour, once he has proffered a meaningful 
expression in a discussion about the issue at stake, and undertakes to 
seriously maintain it. Quite understandably, the author of the parallel 
passage in K 5, who does not use the word ἐλεγκτικῶς, paraphrases it 
(1062a2-3) by saying "About such matters no epistemonic proof in 
the unqualified sense 1s possible, but there 15 a proof directed to the 
person (πρὸς 16v6g)".1!? Such an elenctical argument, then, does not 
have the strong illational force of an argument ex absurdo, which 
serves to prove that the opponent's position is untenable because it 
leads to an absurd conclusion. Simply, an elenctical argument aims to 
refute the opponent out of his own mouth.!!? 

Unlike Bonitz (who is followed by Tricot), Ross and Kirwan were 
confused about the purport of the passage. Most commentators, 1t 
seems, fail to recognize and take profit from the invaluable clues it 


|!5 "This proof is an 'argumentum ad hominem ' in the Lockean sense, being an 


argument based upon what the opponent has falsely assumed ('ex falso concessis"). 
Annas is right (1979, 28) that in his elenctical arguments against Plato in Met. M 
and N (esp. M 2, 1077a15-20; 4, 1079a19-b3 and b3-11; N 2, 1089a7-14), Aristotle 
cleverly associates the notions of contradiction and reduction to absurdity. Gener- 
ally speaking, Aristotle considers difficulues brought against one view to be usable 
as proofs for the opposite view. Cleary (1995), 288 (to Cael. I 10, 279b6-7). 

ΠῚ The adherent to the anti-LNC and anti-LEM theses precisely ignores the law 
of absurdity, '(If 5, then [g and N41), then Nf'. Note that at Met. M 2, also, the 
argument is elenctic; cf. Cleary (1995), 280, n. 38. Incidentally, Alan Code is of the 
opinion (1988, 1796.) that the meta-elenctic argument (being the reflection on the 
elenctic argument) is designed to show that the mere possibility of significant 
thought and discourse requires adherence to LNC and is, as such, an independent 
argument for the claim that everybody must believe the validity of LNC. I would 
rather say that, qua elenctic, it merely intends to make clear that the denial of LNC 
unavoidably leads to unsurmountable difficulhes and embarrassment, and there- 
fore suggests that one had better join the adherents of LNC. 
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contains for our comprehension of the elenctical arguments to be 
presented in the remainder of this chapter. First, the requirement of 
'saying something' is parallelled by the phrase 'to signify one thing" 
in the second argument (10062a31ff.). The explanation of this 
requirement at 1006a13-15 is to the effect that it 1s ridiculous to 
present a λόγος to one who gives no λόγος at all himself, because he 
does not express a meaningful term. When in his explanation of the 
crucial term ἐλεγκτικῶς, Aristotle speaks of the demand that the 
opponent should say 'something meaningful', he does not mean 
something of importance,!'? but 'something significative, thus ruling 
out non-significative words. If the man is not 'saying something" he is 
similar to a vegetable, Aristotle sneers, which 15 likewise only able to 
produce meaningless sounds. The restrictive addition "inasmuch as 
he 15 doing this" is not meant to temper the bold comparison, but 
should be taken to indicate that the person falls under Aristotle's 
verdict precisely because!!^ his utterance contains a meaningless 
word. Further, in his assertion that there always will be 'something 
definite" (ὡρισμένον, 1006225) if the opponent does 'say something, 
Aristotle is alluding to the semantic definiteness of a meaningful 
term, say 'man', which rules out the meaning of its opposite ('not- 
man)', and, in doing so, undermines the "both-yes-and-no' scheme, 
which 1s typical of the opponent's thesis rejecung LNC's ' etheryes-or- 


? 


no. 


7. 7 The eght arguments in favour of LNC 


Several elenctical arguments are now adduced to show what Aristotle 
claims about the opponents to LNC. 5o far, no interpreter has had 
any doubts about the number of arguments, but opinions differ as 
regards their identification. Some (Ross, Tredennick, Tricot) run 
1006228-1007b18 together as the first, but take 100822-7 as a separate 
argument (the third); Kirwan, on the other hand, lets the second 
argument begin as early as at 1006231, but combines 10082a2-7 with 
the foregoing lines (1007b18-100822), and so takes it as the rounding 
up of the third argument, while the others regard it as the fourth. 


18 The phrases λέγειν tt and εἶναι τις usually mean *'to say something impor- 
tant', 'to be an important person'. 

!!6 "Phe qua-functor (ἢ) frequently has the connotation of 'precisely because", 
particularly in the proofs based upon focalization and categorization. 
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The logical analysis of the arguments seems to be in favour of Kir- 
wan's separating 1006a28ff. from the foregoing lines. However, the 
other interpreters' identification of 10082a2-7 as a separate argument 
seems to be well considered, too. Either way the number of the 
arguments is eight. 

Leaving aside for the time being the difficulües of articulaüng the 
arguments, there are a number of factors to be considered when it 
comes to evaluating their strength. The arguments are dissimilar in 
conclusiveness, and more than once we see an argument drawing on 
the same or cognate issues. Two pivotal notions should be high- 
lighted in discussing and weighing them, to wit their playing on 
semantic definiteness' and their cracking of the 'both-and' device of 
the opponent's thesis. 


7. 7] First argument (1006a26-31) 


The first argument is quite pregnant and has been given various 
interpretations, most of which seem to get hold of the wrong end of 
the stick, by taking the word ὄνομα at 230 as referring to some name 
chosen by the opponent (e.g. *man' or 'tree').!!? This word is instead 
used, I take it, to designate the subsequent formula, which 1s in fact 
the dictum taken from LNC, by stripping the modal operator ("it-is- 
impossible"). Ross, in his paraphrase following (I, 265) Alexander's 
alternative interpretation, rightly takes ὄνομα this way, but both he 
and Alexander wrongly split up the disjunctive expression and read 
"the ὄνομα 'to-be', or (viz. the ὄνομα) 'not-to-be'", which does not 
give an appropriate sense. I propose to take the disjunction as one 
formula indicated by the word ὄνομα, and to read the argument as 
follows: 


Met. T 4, 10062328-31: First, then, 1t i5 clear that this at least 15 
absolutely [αὐτό -'by itself] true, that the expression 'to-be-ornot-to- 


!!7 So the interpretations (1)-(4) mentioned, and rightly deemed wanting by 
Kirwan (93), including Alexander's first interpretation (CAG I, p. 275?), which is 
(4) in Kirwan's list, and which holds that it is all about a name's natural significative 
funcüon, from which it is inferred that at least one predicate, 'being-significative', 
is beyond the range of the opponent's thesis that what is significative 15. simul- 
taneously notsignificative. Whitaker (1996, 189-93) in fact follows Kirwan's inter- 
pretation of the sentence (193: "These lines [...] give us a very compressed argu- 
ment to the effect that nothing which can be referred to in words is both so and 
not so". However, on this interpretation, Aristotle's argument is really "unconvinc- 
ing" (Kirwan, 93), if not begging the question. 
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be' signifies something definite (τοδί), so that it could not be that 
everything is both so-and-so and not so-and-so. 


On this reading, the argument aims to show that he who, like the 
opponent of LNC, explicitly rejects its definite 'either-yes-orno' dic- 
tum must acknowledge that at least this dictum cannot be regarded 
as an instance of 'yes-and-no-simultaneously', because, if otherwise, 
the opponent would have no reason to reject LNC. The argument's 
point 15 that it lays the opponent's 'both-and' device concerning 
being and not being on the table. The notion of definiteness is of 
paramount importance in this respect, since to Aristotle's mind, the 
both-yes-and-no' strategem implies vagueness. The counter-strategy 
Aristotle is carrying out throughout the seven elenctical arguments 
against the opponent's disputational δι τας continuously revolves 
around the notion of definiteness as Jeopardizing the 'both-yes-and- 
no' device. 

The merely elenctical nature of the first argument is evident, and 
50 15 Aristotle's requirement tbat the opponent should at least 'say 
something'. The argument does not conclusively prove the validity of 
LNC, but merely embarrasses the adherer to the opposite thesis, 
NotCLNC', without strictly falsifying the man's thesis itself. As a 
matter of fact, as long as he is not 'saying-something', our opponent 
can still keep /Ainking "I couldn't care less about the truth of LNC, 
because 1t is also false, and that's what counts". 

A final remark about Aristotle's use of ὄνομα at 430. Usually, this 
word stands for a one-word-expression, but it can also be used to 
indicate a more-than-one-word expression designating one undivided 
state of affairs, such as the disjunctive entity, something-to-be-ornot- 
to-be' as opposed to the copulative entity 'something-to-be-and-not-to- 
be-smultaneously'. The only condition such a unified state of affairs 
has to meet is that, in Aristotle's words (1006b1-2, in the next 
argument), it is a formula (λόγος, or more-than-one-word-expression) 
that a name can be assigned το. "δ 


7. 72. Second argument. (1006a31-1007b18). *To signify one thing" 


Ihe second argument focusses on 'signifying-one-thing', and thus 
aims to specify the previous requirement of 'saying-something' 
(1006213). The main line of this argument 1s to prove that (a) 


!5 For ὄνομα see my section 3.25. 


nm 
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(1006231-b11) in using an ὄνομα you are always saying something 
one and definite, and (b) (1006b13-25) the opponents of LNC must 
concede that any saying of something definite is inevitably subject to 
LNC, on pain of frustrating any kind of discussion, including their 
own inner dialogue about the anti-LNC thesis. In the course of the 
argument several hints are given by Aristotle for the reader's correct 
understanding of the important semantic device ἕν σημαίνειν. In the 
first stage of the argument this device is operationally defined: 


Met. | 4, 10062332-34: What I understand by 'signifying something 
one' is this: if that «viz. two-footed animal» 1s man, then 1f man 15 
something, that [viz. two-footed animal] will be 'being-a-man'. 


The crux lies in the explanatory conditional sentence (1006233) ἂν ἢ 
tt ἄνθρωπος, which is commonly rendered 'if anything is a man'.!!? 
But Aristotle is trying to make clear that if someone engaged in a 
dispute (for example, his opponent) by saying 'man' signifies some- 
thing one (and thus satisfies the previous condition of 'saying 
something) and, by the same token (1006230) 'something definite! 
(τοδί), then the account 'two-footed animal will also be something 
one and definite. 

In the next lines (1006a334-b11), Aristotle goes on to explain what 
unity of expression comes down to. This explanation contains a clear 
hint for understanding the meaning of 'signifying one thing'. It does 
not matter, he says, if we were to assign more than one-thing-signified 
(1.e. a plurality of 'entities) to e.g. man', provided that these 
different 'things' are all definite, and of a definite number;!?? for in 
that case they each could be given their distinct name, one of which 
is, for instance, the-one-thing-signified (or 'quidditative unit) that 
was instanced before, viz. 'two-footed animal'. Indeed, 1f one were to 
say that 'man' has an infinite number of meanings,!?! obviously any 
discussion would be impossible: 


Ibid. 3, 1006234-bl]l: It even makes no difference, though, if someone 
were to assert that it [viz. man'] signifies more than one thing, pro- 
vided these were definite; for «in that case» a different name could be 
assigned to each account. I mean this: if, for instance, someone were 
to assert that 'man' signifies not one but several things, among which 


ΕΠ E.g. Maier (1896), 48; Ross 1, 269 (ad loc); Kirwan (1971), 9; Code (1988), 
180. 


120 
12] 


E.g. living thing, 'body. 

Supply something like: "so that you are not capable of counting and listing 
them completely, and assigning them one by one a distinct name in order to make 
each of them a definite unity". 
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features thc account 'two-footed animal', but not this alone, albeit a 
definite number — «even then there would be no problem», for a 
proper name could be assigned with reference to each of these 
accounts [since they are definite, and definite in number]. Burt if, 
instead, he were to assert that it [viz. 'man'] signifies infinitely many 
things it is obvious that there would be no discussion at all. For to 
signify something not-one (τὸ yàp μὴ £v σημαίνειν) comes to signify- 
ing nothing, and if names are meaningless, any discussion with others 
is eliminated, and, in truth, even that with oneself, since nothing can 
be conceived of unless one is conceiving it as one thing. If, on the 
other hand, it were possible, then one name could be assigned to the 


conceived thing!?? [supply: and then we will be back again to our 


initial position that there is always talk of 'something one and 

definite" ]. 
In this context, the phrase 'to signify something notone' should be 
understood as to signify indefinitely many things, which, as has been 
argued for in the preceding lines, cannot possibly be reduced to a 
definite number of quidditative units each of which 1s pairable with 
names signifying some one thing. If (indefinitely many) names were 
assignable to infinitely many things, those names would have an 
infinitely vague meaning. This would really frustrate any dialogue, 
"even, in truth, that with oneself", Aristotle adds, so that the require- 
ment of 'saying something' seems to hold even for our opponent's 
inner dialogue, which, similarly, requires conceiving of one's object 
as 'one definite thing. 

Now Aristotle (1006b11-13) feels enütled to wind up this first stage 
of the argument (which happily contains another clue for grasping 
what precisely he means by 'to signify some one thing), thus arriving 
at the appropriate premiss for the argument proper: "Well, let the 
name, as was said initially — viz. the unifying (distinct) names that 
designate conceivable and signifiable units pairable with names and 
discussed in the preceding lines (at b2,5,8,11) — signify something 
and signify some one thing". 

The second stage of the argument contains two more clues!?? 
concerning the precise meaning of 'to signify one thing: 

Ibid. 4, 1006b13-25: This being stated, it is not possible that "to-be-a- 
man' (τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ εἰναι) should signify precisely not-to-be-a-man 
(ἀνθρώπῳ μὴ εἰναι), assuming that 'man' not only says something 


/7? Note the peculiar position of the word ἕν; the attribute ἐν added emphatic- 
ally (at the end of the sentence) to the subject term ὄνομα may suggest a rendering 
like 'à name conveying oneness'. 

23 "The fourth and fifth clues will be given at 1007a14-15 and 226-28, 
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about!?* an object that is one thing (καθ᾽ ἑνὸς), but also signifies «it 
as» one thing (£v).!?» — Incidentally, you should know that!?6 we do 
not identify “τὸ signify one thing! (τὸ £v σημαΐνειν) with 'to signify 
something about a subject that is one' (τὸ καθ᾽ ἑνός), since on that 
assumption, also 'educated' and 'pale'!?7 and 'man' would signify one 
thing, meaning that all of them taken together would be one thing, 
synonymous!?? as they are; and in that case there will not be an 
instance of 'to-be-and-not-to-be-the-same-thing«simultaneously»', un- 
less homonymously, which could be compared to the case in which 
other people might call the person we call 'man,' not-man'. But what 
is really perplexing is not whether it is possible that the same thing 
should simultaneously be and not be a man in name, but as a thing. 
On the assumption, however, that the expressions 'man' and 'not- 
man' mean nothing different, clearly “ποῖ to be a man' will mean 
nothing different from 'to be a man' either, so that 'to be a man' will 
be 'to be a not-man ; for they will be one thing. For 'to be one thing 
signifies this: being like *mantle' and 'cloak' are, if the definiens is 
one. 


In these lines, Aristotle first elucidates what it 1s precisely 'to signify 
one thing', by contradisünguishing it to 1ts counterpart, viz. 'to 
signify not one quidditative unit, but a coincidental one, made up by, 
say, educated', 'pale' and 'man' actually coming together in one 
particular human being, e.g. the pale, educated man, Socrates. For in 
that case you may assert that the three entities, being-educated, 
being-pale, and being-man, are 'one thing, viz. Socrates, since they 
all refer to one thing synonymously, meaning that qua actually 
referring to (referentially) one and the same thing, viz. educated- 
pale-man-Socrates, they may be said "to have both name and 
definiens in common" (Cat. 1, 136-7). And if our opponent were to 
trrumphantly retaliate: "Well, there you have a nice instance of 'to 
both be and not be the same thing simultaneously', for 'educated' and 


!^^ For this use of κατά - 'on account of to indicate the object as a whole, 
where it is contrasted to one of its aspects or properties, indicated by a plain 
object's accusative, see my discussion of Plato, Sophist, 262E4-263A10 in De Rijk 
(1986), 202-6, and below, 54-60. 

7? Viz. the one thing 'two-footed animal' about the one subject 'man', as was 
indicated at 100623] ff. 

26. "The conjunction γάρ is often used elliptically, meaning something like "«If 
you were to ask why or how, you should know thao ...". Cf. Liddell δὲ Scott s.v. I, 3. 

!?7 'The phrase λευκὸς ἄνθρωπος indicates a pale man as opposed to a dark one, 
not a white man against a negro, as appears from Met. H 5, 1044b25, where a pale 
man is said to come from a dark man. In other contexts the adjective can mean 
"white', as for instance at Met. Z 4, 1029b17-18: "[...] being a surface is not being 
white". 

128. Le. referring to one and the same thing, 'educated pale man' said of e.g. 
Socrates. 
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'pale' are also [formally, that is] not the same as *'man'!", Aristotle can 
rebut by saying that this may well be taken as an instance supporting 
the thesis argued for by the opponent ((NotC-LNC), but only if the 
things under consideration, viz. being-man, being-educated, and be- 
ing-pale, are taken as homonyms, being, that is, of the same name!?, 
'Socrates', but with different definientia, viz. those explaining 'educa- 
tedness' and 'paleness', which both are different from 'manhood', 
and thus equal 'not-man'. 

5o there 15 no problem at all in our calling one and the same 
thing, say, Socrates, by different names,!?? at one time 'man', at an- 
other 'the pale «thing»',!?! at still another '*the educated'. What 
would be really baffling, however, 1s not our using different names 
(e.g. educated', 'pale', man") for one and the same thing, but that 
this use should imply the real difference of their referents, so that 
Socrates would be simultaneously man and not-man, because 'being- 
educated' and 'being-pale' are formally 'notbeing-a-man'. But, if 
man' and 'notman' (of course, sücking to the above case, 'not-man' 
as referenüally or extensionally equivalent to 'the educated' or 'the 
pale") do mean, 1.6. refer to the same thing (Socrates), by the same 
token the difference between 'not-to-be-a-man' and 'to-be-a-man' is 
nullified, since both refer to Socrates, the former designaüng Ais 
educatedness or paleness, the latter his manhood. And, then, they 
willallthree be one thung .'?* 

The passage winds up with a fourth clue about the notion 'to 
signify one thing, this time by paraphrasing the cognate phrase 'to he 
one thing*: 'to be one thing' comes to having the same detiniens, so 
that 'to signify one thing" comes to signifying something that is 
definitorially one. Thus the fourth clue confirms what we have 
already stated, viz. that the 'something one' under discussion 15 the 


/7 On this interpretation, the word συνώνυμος has its usual sense; and are we 
not compelled, with Alexander (CAG I, p. 280!9), followed by Ross, ad loc. (against 
Bonitz, ad loc.), to assume that the word is here used in the sense of πολυώνυμος 
(having one definition, but different names'). Alexander and Ross apparently take 
this term to refer to the respective names of the trio 'being educated", 'being pale', 
and 'being man', which, while all referring to Socrates, have the same definiens, 
'two-footed animal'. 

!39 Thus Aristotle fully agrees with Plato's rejoinder (Sophist, 251A-D; see De 
Rijk 1986, 113-22) to the 'Late Learners', who confused a thing possessing a 
plurality of attributes with its being more than one thing. 

I3! For the indispensability of "tiresome make-weights" in English see my /ndex 
5. οὐ. 'substantivation' and 'thing'. 

/3? "The distinction between 'quidditative' and 'coincidental' units will turn out 
to be of paramount importance for Aristotle's search for 'true ousia', 
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quidditatively one, such as 'two-footed animal, not the coincidentally 
one, like 'pale-man . 

5o the fatal error committed by the opponent of LNC comes into 
the picture, viz. his blurring up 'to signify about some one thing' and 
'to merely signify some one thing'. The distinction is of paramount 
importance, as clearly appears from the subsequent lines: 


Ibid. 4, 1006b27-28: But if they [1.e, 'to be a man' and 'to be a not- 
man'] will be one, the quiddity, 'to-be-a-man-and-not-man'!?9 wi]] 
signify one thing. Bur it was shown earlier that they signify something 
different. 


This 'earhier' refers to the lines 1006b11-15, 1n which it was made 
clear that it 15 impossible that 'to-be-a-man' should signify precisely the 
same (ὁπερ) as 'not-to-be-a-man', unless you ignore the important dis- 
tinction between 'to signify some one thing' and 'to merely (uóvov) 
signify «something» about something one'. Both Ross and Kirwan 
seem to miss the point of Aristotle's argument, by ignoring the unless 
restriction. Ross (I, 269) takes the argument of b22-28 to come near 
to reasoning in a circle. Kirwan (96) takes 'to merely signify about to 
mean 'to be truly predicated οἵ", and thinks that Aristotle's motive for 
introducing this disunction 15 hard to see. 

However, in order to see Aristotle's motive it is of great help to 
recall Plato's discussion (Sophist, 262E4-263A10) about the nature of 
'statement', in which the opposition between περὶ οὗ and ὅτου is 
momentous. In that portion of the extensive discussion about the 
nature of λόγος, Plato's mouthpiece brings up an important item — 
not surprisingly by announcing it (as he often does) as "another 
small point". At 263A4 the Eleatic Stranger asks his interlocutor, 
Theaetetus, on account of the sentence "Theaetetus 1s seated', to tell 
him "of what and concerning whom" it is. The sentences involved 
(Now, it is your job to say whatitis about and whom 1t concerns." — 
"Clearly it 1s about me and concerns me.) are commonly taken as 
pleonastic. They are definitely not. On closer inspection,!?* it appears 
that the blank genitive refers to the referent taken by itself, say, the 
referent's substance as designated by the onoma representing the 
subject, whereas the 'concerning' formula designates its praxeis 


|53 "The phrase 'not-man' covers both 'not-being-a-man' and 'being-a-not-man'. 


For the irrelevance (in the present context) of the semantic difference between the 
two see Met. Τ 4, 1007224; its pertinence 2s in order in /n4. 10, 19b19-30 and APr. I 
46, 51b36-52a14. 

/^^ For this passage see De Rijk (1986), 202-6. 
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('doings') or appurtenances (what befalls to somebody ; German: 
"Widerfahrnisse') designated by the attributive term here occurring 
in predicate position. Of course, the referent of τίς in the τίνος 
formula is identical with the one of the περὶ τίνος formula (viz. 
Theaetetus), but the former formula takes him as a suppositum — or 
ὑποκείμενον, using the Aristotelian label — the latter as a suppositum 
including its appurtenances. 

While Plato uses the distinction between τίνος and περὶ τίνος in 
order to solve the problems around ψεῦδος, Aristotle adduces the 
parallel distinction between τι (τὸ ἕν) and κατὰ τινός (καθ᾽ Évoc) to 
counter the opponent's erroneous view about the identification of 
the expressions 'to signify one thing' and 'to signify about one thing . 
To be more precise, to assert that an attribute falls to some 'one 
thing' ('quidditative unit, that is) does not imply the quidditative 
oneness of the *one thing flus attribute' composite, or ὑποκείμενον 
including ts appurtenances. Using the example under discussion, to 
attribute *being educated' and 'being pale' to the quidditauvely one 
'man', Socrates, does not bestow quidditative oneness upon the 
combination 'educated-pale-man ; it still remains a coincidental unit. 

Given the opponent's erroneous presentation, Aristotle's next 
move to lay thc 'both-ycs-and-no' device (1006b28-34) on the table is 
inescapable for the opponent. The author first takes up the line of 
argument he started at b13-15 — which was interrupted by the 
digression about the precise meaning of 'to signify one' —, saying "It 
is not possible that 'to be a man' should signify precisely 'not to be a 
man ἢ 


Ibid. 4, 1006b28-34: It is accordingly necessary, if it is true to sav of 
some thing that it 1s a man, that it should be a two-footed animal (for 
that is, we stated [at110062331-32], what *man' signifies). And if this is 
necessary it is not possible that the same thing should not be, at that 
time, a two-footed animal; for 'to be necessary' signifies this: to be 
incapable of not being. Consequently, it is not possible that it should 
be simultaneously true to say that the same thing is a man andis not a 
man. 


The illative force of the argument is questioned intricately by Kirwan 
(98f.). In my view, the point Aristotle is trying to make is this: if [x] is 
truly said to be a man, then it obtains — on the assumption we have 
made at 1006a31-34 that 'two-footed animal signifies the. (quiddi- 
tatively)-one-thing, man — that [x] is a two-footed animal, and that 
[x] is not simultaneously something that is not a two-footed animal. 
Hence given the referential convertibility of *man' and 'two-footed 
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animal', which obtains at that time (τότε, b31),!55it is impossible to 
insist that the same [x| 15 a man and is not a man, simultaneously. 
The force of the argument, therefore, consists in causing the embar- 
rassment the opponent must have felt, once he was forced to agree 
that, given the quidditative oneness of the unit 'two-footed animal 
plus man' as assigned to the particular man [x] — in whom, conse- 
quently, *man' and 'two-footed animal' are convertible (or 'mutually 
implicative'") — the anti-LNC thesis of bot/-yes-and-no' cannot be 
maintained, in so far as [ x| 15 concerned. 

But what about the instances concerning coincidental units? one 
may now ask. Ihis is what Aristotle is going to explain in the next 
paragraph, in which he claims that the same argument also applies in 
the case of "not being a man": 


Ibid. 3, 1006b34-1007a4: The same argument applies also in the case 
of not-being- a-man (ἐπὶ τοῦ μὴ εἶναι ἄνθρωπον). 136 For *to be a man' 
(τὸ γὰρ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι) and 'to be not a man' (τὸ un ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι) 
signify something different, given that (εἴπερ) also 'to be something 
pale' (τὸ λευκὸν εἶναι) and 'to be ἃ man' (τὸ ἄνθρωπον εἶναι) are 
«formally» different. For the former pair contains a much stronger 
opposition. 


lo understand Aristotle's position it is vital to see what in this passage 
(1006b34-1007220) 1s meant by the phrase 'to-not-be-a-man'. Kirwan 
(99) seems to take it for any "indefinite name' whatsoever as defined 
in De int. 2, 16a29-32!?7 and finds it hard to see how the subsequent 
sentence (1007a1-3) explains Aristotle's claim about the wider range 
of the previous argument. But it is precisely this sentence — running 
"For 'to be a man' and 'to be a notmman' signify something differ- 
ent, assuming that to be pale and to be a man are not the same" — 
that makes clear that Aristotle is not going to speak about any 


155 Kirwan's objection (98) that "not all two-footed animals are men" ignores 
this restriction. 

139 Ross, who rightly rejects (I, 270) Christ's metathesis ἄνθρωπον εἶναι at 
100721, has well observed that "though Aristotle recognizes the verbal difference 
between μὴ εἶναι ἀνθρώπῳ and uri ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι [one should read the accusative 
twice; De R.] he evidently treats them as logically equivalent (1007224, 28, and cf. 
1006b25 with 1006b13, 21, 24, 34). When he wishes to compare the relation of the 
positive to the negative notion with the relation of τὸ λευκὸν εἶναι to τὸ ἄνθρωπον 
εἶναι he naturally passes (100742) to the form τὸ μὴ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι". However, 
Ross failed to point out that in the present contexts Aristotle has every right to treat 
these phrases as logically equivalent, this equivalence being extensional or 
referential, not formal. 

!37 For the general notion 'indefinite name', and 'not-man' standing for 
whatever thing that is not a man see De Rijk (2002) and my sections 3.25-3.26. 
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signification whatsoever of 'not-man', but more specifically about 
'being a not-man' when used as an alternative name for 'being 
educated' or *being pale', as was the case in the previous discussion, 
owing to our opponent blurring 'to signify something one' and 'to 
signify about something one'. Subsequently, the validity of the 
previous argument for the present case, too, is argued for as follows 
(1007a1-4): The former pair, 'to be a man' - 'to be a not-man', 
contains ἃ stronger opposition than does the latter, 'to be pale' - 'to 
be a man"; therefore you have to maintain that the members of the 
former pair are more strongly opposed than you doubtless will agree 
'man' and 'pale' are one to-another. Consequently, a fortiori there 
cannot be a 'bot/-yes-and-no' in case of 'man', so that your anti-LNC 
thesis is untenable in practical dispute. 

The final remark is where the second argument, properly speak- 
ing, ends. The remainder (10072a4-b18) deals with some objections 
and evasive moves the opponent might come up with. Aristotle 
begins with an objection he is able to counter immediately, and 
which gives him the opportunity to drive home his favourite semantuc 
rule once more: 


Ibid. 8, 1007a4-18: But if he [1.e the opponent] asserts that likewise 
[i.e. hike *man'] *'the pale' signifies one and the same thing [viz. 
"man's-being-pale', so that 'man's-being-pale' is also 'something 
one'], we shall repeat precisely the same we have stated beforc [at 
1006b14-19], viz. that everything will be something one, and not only 
opposites. If this is not possible, what we have stated [at 1006b33-34] 
follows!?8 [viz. that it is not simultaneously true to say that the same 
thing is a man and not a man| — if only he answers the point in 
question. But 1f, when asked simply [i.e. in terms of 'F' and “Ποῖ ΕἸ], 
he appends «in his answers» the negatuons too, he is evading the 
point in question. For «it is zn confesso that» nothing prevents the 
same thing from being both a man and pale and countless! ?? other 
things; but still, i£ somebody asks whether or not it is true to say that 
[χ] [10 is a man, the answer ought to signify something one [i.e. a 
quidditative unit], and not append that it is also pale and tall. «For 


I8 Or should we take συμβαίνει to mean 'happens', viz. that in making distinc- 
tions between things, the opponent himself, by his practical behaviour, agrees that 
[x] is (an) F, and not simultaneously (a) notF, thereby offending his own anti-LNC 
thesis? 

|33 "The phrase τὸ ἐρωτώμενον not only means 'the question asked', but also 
often 'that which the question is about, i.e. the specific point in question. Cf. my 
semantic Main Rule RIR; my section 1.71. 

59 Reading μυρία, not μύρια (Kirwan, ad loc.). 

30 "The demonstrative pronouns τόδε and τοῦτο are sometimes used to 
represent a random example, and may be taken as our dummies [x], [y]. 
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there being countless other attributes to be assigned» it 1s definitely 
impossible to go through the coincidental attributes of a thing, 
infinite as they are; so let him go through either all or none. So 
equally, even if the same thing is numberless times a man and not a 
man [viz. because at the same time being pale etc.], one ought not, in 
answering the question whether it is a man, to append that it is 
simultaneously a not-man, too; unless one is to append all the other 
coincidental things it is, or is not. But if he tries to do that, no 
dialogue 15 possible. 
Again, Aristotle 15 pointing to the pracucal embarrassment his oppo- 
nent will run into in a serious discussion with the defender of LNC. 
Ihe man has no other choice than to observe Aristotle's semantic 
rule concerning the notion of 'siguifying something one' and by the 
same token acknowledge the inevitability of ΝΟ, unless he does not 
care, by maintaining his own blurred view of the meaning of that 
phrase, that he is now forced to undertake the mission impossible of 
enumeratng the infinite list of all possible coincidental attributes he 
deems to equal the indefinite name, 'not-man'. Aristotle can safely 
assume that he has nicely cornered his opponent — unless indeed 
the man does not care to accept the mission impossible, and so 
frustrates the very dialogue. 

However, Aristotle still refuses to let him off the hook. He now 
goes on to make clear that the very endeavour of metaphysics is 
jeopardized by people like his opponent. With this far-reaching 
corollary the second argument is rounded up. Here it is. 

In general, our opponents really do away, Aristotle admonishes 
(1007a20-33), with οὐσία and what it is to be (τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι). For they 
must maintain that all things are coincidental and that there is no 
such thing as 'being precisely a man' or being precisely an animal. 
For if "being precisely a man' does exist, that will not be 'being a not- 
man or 'not being a man"; yet these are the negations of 'being 
precisely a man', and, on the opponents' 'both-yes-and-no' view, they 
must be compatible with it. Both-and' indeed, for we have stated 
such formulas to signify something one, its ousia, that is. And to 
signify a thing's ousia comes to signifying that for it to beis nothing 
else. But if, as they maintain, for it 'to be precisely a man' should be 
the same as either 'to be precisely a not-man' or 'to not-be precisely a 
man', being precisely a man' will be something other than *just 
man', and then they will be compelled to maintain that this kind of 
formula applies to nothing at all, as well as to concede that all things 
are just incidental combinations. Then Aristotle explains what 15 
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meant by the expression 'being something coincidentally' as opposed 
to 'being precisely something: the paleness has only fallen to 'man , 
and 15 not precisely what a man 15, because the man 15 pale, but 1s not 
what precisely pale is (ὅπερ λευκόν) .11} 

Kirwan (100f.) judges the argumentto be vulnerable in two 
respects. Firstly, he thinks that "it relies on a dubious theory of 
predication; for even if it 15 possible to make sense of the distinction 
between essential and coincidental predications, the former are no 
more statements of identity than the latter are". This objection relies 
on his disastrous confusion of semantics and syntax. In Aristotle's 
semantics of terms, naming is under discussion, not the framing of 
statements. Not statements such as "This man is an animal as 
opposed to "This man 15 pale', or 'a pale thing. are under considera- 
ton, but the question how to bring up things for consideration, prior 
to any statementframing. For example, how should names be 
assigned to things in order to secure the right focus for metaphysical 
investigations aiming at what precisely, for them, to beamounts to? 

What Aristotle means to say throughout the present discussion is 
that if you are interested in the (metaphysical) question of the true 
nature of Being you should, in considering the essence of a particular 
pale man, say, Socrates, and in your search for 'the something one' 
that ontologically characterizes him, not take the notion of e.g. 
educatedness, or any other coincidental property of his, into con- 
sideration — however appropriately you can name him τὸ μουσικόν 
('the educated' «thing»), and so on, when e.g. undertaking a study 
on (his) education etc. And in general you should not be led astray 
by any metaphysically inappropriate names, such as the different 
quasiousiai which Aristotle's Presocratic predecessors had fallen 
victim to.!^? So there is nothing of a "confusion between essential and 
accidental predication", as, in the wake of Owen (1986, 200-20), 15 
argued by Kirwan (101). No doubt, names frequently are used in 
predicate (attribute) position, saying e.g. 'man 15 (quidditatively) ἃ 
two-footed animal', or 'man is (coincidentally) an educated entity, 
but that is irrelevant to the issue of naming. Again, semantics is not 
syntax.!4? 


1 Cf. APo. I 4, 73b5-8. This distinction is of vital importance in the discussions 
found in Mat. 2. 

14? C£. Mel. B 1, 99626-8. 

!^* Most commentators, including Ross, are in a constant habit of, unfortu- 
nately enough, rendering λέγεσθαι κατά 'to be predicated of, instead of sticking to 
the neutral translation (7 'to be said of; so correctly Kirwan), which can be 
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Another objection made by Kirwan (101) 15 that "it does not follow 
rigorously from the opponent's original admission that 'man' 1s 
being used with a single signification". On behalf of Aristotle, one 
can easily counter it by remarking that Kirwan ignores the meaning 
of the phrase ἕν σημαίνειν (1006232), which to Aristotle, stands not 
for 'to have a single signification' (as Kirwan takes it to mean), but 'to 
indicate a quidditative unit', as opposed to a coincidental unit. As a 
matter of fact, in the opponenct's view, any correct assigning of attrib- 
utes, including the coincidental ones, comes to 'signifying something 
one', and since, still according to his view, indefinite names such as 
'not-man' can be taken as alternative names!?* for attributes like 
'educated', or 'pale', which are assignable to particular men, a man 
can truthfully be called both man and not-man. This being the heart 
of the controversial matter, it cannot come as a surprise that Aristotle 
so heavily insists on safeguarding the authentic meaning of the 
phrase, and ascribes the opponent's denial of LNC to the man's 
ignoring the decisive difference between 'to signify one' and 'to 
signify about one'.1* 

The corollary is now continued (10072333-b18) by arguing that, if 
'to signify something quidditatively one' is inconsiderately lumped 
together with 'to signify something incidentally one', everything must 
be called some coincidental being, and, consequently, any appro- 
priate categorization will be unachievable, blocked as it is by a regress 
to infinity we would meet with, when looking for the original suppo- 
situm (ὑποκείμενον) for 'the things said of to inhere in. 

The first sentence contains a minor philological problem. All our 
manuscript readings designate this suppositum with the phrase πρῶ- 
tov τὸ καθόλου, which Alexander, followed by all editors, proposes to 
change into πρῶτον τὸ καθ᾽ οὗ (7 'a primary thing of which all other 
things are said"). This reading leads to the translation at b34-35: "If 
everything is said coincidentally, there will not be anything which 


indiscriminately used to refer to naming and sentence predication, but very often 
in ÀAristotle merely concerns naming ('appellation'). Besides, they all fail to take 
Aristotle's protocol language of statement-making into consideration, in which 
what they call 'essential predication' does not feature prominently, each and every 
assertible (Aristotle's ti κατὰ τινός) being made up by notions from different 
categories; see my section 2.11. 

54 It will strike the modern reader that Aristotle very easily takes substantive 
and adjectival nouns as semantically interchangeable. In Greek, the borderline 
between substantives and adjectives is vague. See Kühner-Gerth I, 271-3; Ruijgh 
(1979), 70 and 81, n. 36. 


43 Kirwan failed to see Aristotle's motive for introducing the distinction. 
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things are initially about" (Kirwan) — meaning, there will not be 
anything primary which «the other things are» about — "given that a 
thing's being incidental always implies its being said of a hypo- 
keimenon". I think this interpretation is correct, but it can be refined 
by regarding the erroneous reading of the manuscripts as caused by 
haplography, and reading πρῶτον τὸ (καθ᾽ ot) καθ᾽ ὅλου, meaning *a 
primary thing, 1.6. that about which «a thing 15 said» 'commensu- 
rately' (- ' (formally) convertibly') ".!?? Thus one gets a nice connec- 
tion with what has been stated in the previous discussions about 
pointing out some quidditative unit, or 'something one', which is to 
be signified by any disputant, e.g. man' in respect of its convertible 
attribute, 'two-footed animal'. On this reading and interpretion of 
the Greek text, the occurrence of the dreaded regress zn imfinitum 
seems to be better accounted for as well: 


Ibid., 3, 1007233-b6: If everything is said coincidentally, there will not 
be anything primary about which «a thing is said» convertibly, given 
that the thing's being incidental always implies its being said of a 
suppositum. Consequently, it wil] be unavoidable to go on ad imfrmni- 
tum. But that is impossible, for not even more than two combine;!*? 
for an attribute is only coincidental with an attribute because they 
both fall to the same thing. I mean for example that what is pale may 
be what is educated and the other way round, because they both fall 
to man. But Socrates is not educated in that way, meaning that they 
[i.e. being Socrates and being educated] both fall to some different 
thing.!48 


In the next few lines (1007b6-1 7), Aristotle says that if one stil] denies 
that there is an ousia qua primary thing making an end to the 
regress, one should be aware that a collection of attributes by them- 
selves cannot possibly make up the 'something one' desired. And the 
coincidence of the different attributes taken by itself does not afford 
a terminus either, for this relationship is transitive: being pale is as 
much coincidental to being educated as the other way round. The 
only way out of the embarrassment is to assume that not everything is 


46. For the two-words expression καθ᾽ ὅλου see my sections 6.34; 6.71; for 
"primary thing' my section 9.67. 

17 [n this argument there is not the well-known Greek horror infiniti, but rather 
the warning that one cannot even arrive at the number three. 

48 "The notion συμβεβηκέναι ἑτέρῳ tivi is a key notion in Aristotle's strategy of 
argument. Speaking semantically, it concerns the circumstance that a substanti- 
vated connotative term (such as πε educated', which connotes educated-ness) 
must be taken to stand for a suppositum whose 'what it is precisely! (ὅπερ τι) 1s not 
referred to by the connotative term. For example, the quiddity of τὸ μουσικόν (τῆς 
educated") said of Socrates, is Àman', not educated or educatedness. 
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said to be coincidentally. And this means that there must be some 
name signifying of a thing what it precisely 25, its ousia, that is. 

The final conclusion of the second argument runs somewhat 
brachylogically (1007b17-18): "And 1f that is so, it has been shown 
that it is impossible that contradictory states of affairs (or 'statables') 
should be said to obtain simultaneously". This conclusion is, of 
course, not one drawn from the corollary, as is suggested by Kirwan 
(101), who judges it unwarranted; it is a repetition of the conclusion 
drawn from the argument proper which was finished before the 
corollary. 

Pace Kirwan — who (93-102), by the way, bas misgivings about the 
entire argument, the successive stages of which he deems "extra- 
ordinarily mystifying", containing "baffling sections", "not quite fair" 
towards the opponent, "unsatsfactory" and the like, and attacks 
Aristotle on various points! *? — the second argument does meet the 
requirements of an elenctcal proof by poinüng out that the oppo- 
nent denying LNC gets himself into all kinds of embarrassment, as 
soon as he undertakes to uphold his denial. The consistent line of 
argument 1s to show that any dispute, including the one the oppo- 
nent enters into — if only "he is to say anything", which is the general 
requirement made in the introduction to the seven arguments 
(1006a11-17) — one way or another undermines the opponents 
 both-yes-and-no' device. 


b 


7. 79. Third argument (1007b18-1008a2) 


This argument attempts to attack the 'bot/-yes-and-no' device from 
sull another point of view. Whereas the previous argument tried to 
exploit the substitution made possible by the opponent admitung the 
implication "both being a man amd being pale, ergo both being a man 
and being a not-man',? the present argument takes it the other way 
round: ' both being a man and being a not-man, ergo both being a man 


4 [| cannot make much of the greater part of Kirwan's comments. They partly 
seem to be beside the point in that he fails to understand the technical expressions 
Aristotle introduces (see above), and does not see the connections and internal 
references in the course of this extensive argument either. In addition, he raises 
contemporary questions that do not at all affect the (often quite modest) specific 
points Aristotle 1s trying to make in his merely elenctic argument against his 
opponent. 

150. Since the different names are assigned to particular instances, the logical 
difference between 'being a not-man' and 'not being a man' does not matter in the 
present context. See also the previous argument. 
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and being a warship, a wall', and so on, which all meet the condition 
for being a not-man. But if 1t 15 possible, as the opponent claims it 15, 
to indifferently either affirm or negate!?! something of something 
else, what 1s implied can be extended this way: and equally well a 
not-warship, a not-wall, etc.'. Hence all things together (ἅπαντα) turn 
out to be just one thing, since each thing is [x], [y], [z] etc., as well as 
[not-x], [not-y], [notz], and so on and so forth (1007b18-25). 

This brings the opponent to the doctrine of Anaxagoras, that all 
things are mixed together, which results in the thesis that nothing 
really exists. So it is plain (οὖν) that, by asserting that all things are 
mixed together, these people create the impression that they are 
really staung something (albeit something indefinite), but while 
themselves /hinking that they are statung that which 15, they are 
actually dealing with. what 2s mot; for what 1s indefinite. is, 1.6. 
potentially, but actually is not. Our opponent must find himself in a 
similar position, Aristotle means to say, because by claiming that each 
thing is both [x], [y], [2] etc. and [not-x], [not-y], [notz] etc. at the 
same time, he seems to be speaking about what 2s, however indefinite 
it may be, viz. not-man', 'notstone' etc., but as a matter of fact he is 
dealing with what 2s not, viz. 'not a man', 'not a stone' etc. (1007b25- 
20). 

Next Aristotle goes on to increase the opponents. embarrassment 
by presenting a rather intricate argument, which aums to show that in 
the case of [ x], say 'man', the negations such as [not], ['notz ] etc. 
holding good of [x] will be more to the point than its own negation 
[/'not-x']: 

Met. T 4, 1007b29-32: Moreover they must admit at least the affirma- 
tion or negation of anything to hold indifferently!?? of every subject, 
for it would be absurd that each thing's negation [viz. [not-x], [not], 
notz]| zself held good of it (1.6. [x]. Dy], [zl, respectively), while the 


negation of some other thing [e.g. [not-a], [not4£], [not-c], which 
does not hold good of it, does not obtain of it. 


An example is presented (1007b32-1008a) to make clear what 18 
meant. If — as the anti-LNC '( botleyes-and-no') thesis claims — it 1s 


51 Negations (signified by indefinite names such as 'not- man?) are intended in 


this context, rather than denials (e.g. is not a man). 

1?? At 1007b31, and at b33 as well, the 7... ἤ ('either ... or) formula is used to 
indicate an alternative, not a disjunction; at b30 the alternative is indicated by a 
single 1; see our /ndex s.v. However, unlike b21, where it is said that the affirmation 
and negatuon equally obtain, at b30 and 33 the message is that the negation obtains 
no less than the affirmation, mind you. 
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true to say of a man that he is «also» a not-man (and of a tree that it 
is also a not-tree, and so on), evidently it is also true — and this is 
precisely what LNC (viz. 'eitheryes-orno') claims to be true — that he 
Is ether ἃ warship or a not-warship. And if — according to the anti- 
LNC thesis — the affirmation ("being a warship') obtains of 'man', it 
follows that the negation too holds good of *man'. Now that is 
precisely what LNC claims, viz. that [x] is either a 'man' ora 'not-man 
being a trireme'. And supposing that our opponent tries to evade the 
embarrassment by taking 'not-man' not for *warship' this time, but, 
say, for 'wall' (see 1007b20-21), and is now going to assert that the 
affirmation, "being a warship' does not hold of 'man', he must agree 
at least that, to his mind, the negation 'not-trireme' falls (ὑπάρχει) to 
man' more truthfully than the negation 'not-man', which was stated 
by the opponent in general terms, viz. merely on the ground of his 
anti-LiNC thesis. And, consequently, if 'not-man' falls to 'Àman' — as is 
claimed by the opponent — 'not-warship' will as well, a fortiori. And, 
once again, the latter is what the adherents of LNC are claiming. 

Ihe argument ends up with the words: *But if that one [viz. the 
negation of '"warship'| «holds good of [x]», then the affirmation will 
do, too^, which implies that [x] is not only a man, but also a warship. 
I cannot make anything meaningful of this sentence, unless it is 
taken as a marginal gloss criticizing the previous argument, which has 
crept into the text from the margin. Should this surmise be right, the 
critic, referring to 1007b35-1008a1, reminds us that although the 
negation of "warship' obtains more truthfully than that of *man', the 
latter still obtains.!5? 


7. 74 Fourth argument (1008a2-7) 


Ihe fourth argument is just as concise as the first one. It is commonly 
held to concern the opponent's denial of the law of excluded middle, 
LEM, and, thus, to anticipate the special discussion about LEM found 
in the seventh chapter of Book T. In my view, to meet your opponent 
with the charge that he is denying your other law too is not very im- 
pressive; in fact, in doing so, you are, by implication, acknowledging 


158. I do not understand Ross's paraphrase of the sentence either ("Since, then, 
Α 15 nOt-À, it is a fortiori not-B, and therefore B"). Incidentally, it is less appropriate 
to oppose, with Ross, A to not-À, since the discussion is not about attributes as such, 
but actually concerns a suppositum [x], [y], etc. possessing some contradictory 
attributes. 
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his being consistent. Anyhow, what Aristotle has in mind now 15 
merely to point out that he who holds the 'bot/reyes-and-no' device of 
the anti-LNC thesis undermines, by the same token, the significance 
of asserting or denying generally. For if itis true that [x] both is a man 
and a not-man simultaneously, it plainly also follows that he will be 
neither a man nor a not-man, since from the truth of the first and 
second members of the copulative conditional the truth of the 
second and first members, respectively, of the apodosis is inferred. In 
Aristotle's words: "For «this conclusion consists in» two negations of 
the two affirmations «of the anti-LiNC thesis»; and if the former 15 a 
sentence composed out of two, τῆς latter is so too, though it 1s its 
contradictory". 

This argument aims to embarrass the opponent by making clear 
that his position is bound to nullify any dispute, since that which 
should be the marrow of disputation, viz. to counter the inter- 
locutor's assertions with straigthforward denials, is condemned to be 
reduced to pure verbiage. The introductory sentence, "This, then, 
happens to those who hold this view, and also ... etc." (100822-3) 1s 
merely meant to connect the new argument to the previous one(s), 
but cannot be regarded as just a corollary to the third, because 1t 
attacks the opponent from a different point of view.!*1 


7. 15 Fifth argument (1008a7-34) 


The main line of the fifth argument plays on the difficulty that the 
opponent eher has to qualify the  both-yes-and-no' device, which must 
lead either to there actually exisüng some definite instances of [x] 
possessing a certain form uithout simultaneously having its opposite 
(which would contradict the opponent's anti-LNC thesis), or to 
recognize that this device, when taken strictly, inevitably makes the 
man's case extremely vague (indefinite! or 'mixed up together, as in 
Anaxagoras's doctrine referred to earlier). 

The first main part of the argument (100827-12) claims that if the 
opponent's thesis admits exceptions the exceptional cases will form 
pairs of contradictories of which admittedly only one member 
obtains. To allow exceptions, then, at least jeopardizes the universal 
validity of the anti-L'NC thesis, and thus its necessarily being true. 


51. For the arrangement of the arguments see above, pp. 47-8. 
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The remaining portion of the argument (1008a12-34) starts, for 
the sake of argument, from the assumpton that the anti-LNC thesis 
really has universal validity. 155 [ts first part (412-18) considers: 

(a) those cases in which the negation obtains wherever the affirma- 
tion does, and the other way round; 

(b) those cases in which the negation obtains wherever the affirma- 
tion does, but not the other way round. 

In the latter cases (b), something will be securely not a thing that 
is, and the opinion concerning this will be firm. Now if a negative 
state of affairs 15 something firm and certain, the opposite affirmative 
state of affairs will be still more certain (a15-18). And this means that 
the *both-and' device has taken a sharp blow. In the former cases (a), 
on the other hand, viz. if anything denied of something can equally 
also obtain of it, another dilemma should be countered, because, 
then, it is necessarily either true to assert the two opposite dictums 
(states of affairs) separately — for example, a thing's-being-pale and 
again its-being-not-pale — or this 1s not true. If 1t 1s not true to assert 
them separately, then there is nothing the man is definitely stating,!^ó 
so that in fact there 1s no state of affairs at all (1008a18-21). And, 
consequently, we may infer,!?? he is saying nothing, which infringes 
the iron rule that, to have a real discussion, you should at least 'say 
something" (1006213). 

Aristotle's next move (1008a21-23) 1s to extend the explicit ban on 
separately stating the first member of the anti-LNC thesis to every 
thing whatsoever: 


"Of every [x's-being-so-and-so] it obtains both that it is the case and 
that it is not, 


so that the opponent's own 'being the case' too enters the danger 
area: "and also nothing at all is the case, but how could things-that- 
are not raise their voice or make themselves loudly sound?"!58 
Another unpleasant consequence will be that all things are one, as 


155 


Which does not prove, of course, its being mecessarily true. 

156 "The Greck has οὐ λέγει τε ταῦτα - ᾽πε does not state these things, «but only 
makes them sound», rather than 'is not saying what he professes to say' (Ross). For 
the subtle distinction between saying some words and merely making them sound 
without understanding them, see above, p. 47. 

197 See 1008a30-31. 

53 I could not resist the temptation to read at a23 βοήσειεν (cry aloud' - 
'express one's approval by acclamation', as was usual in the Athenian assembly), 
instead of the common reading βαδίσειεν (walk') found in all our MSS., except 
for the Laurentianus, which reads νοήσειε. 
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was remarked before [1007b20-21], and that the same thing will be a 
man and a god and a warship as well as their contradictories.!?? For, 
otherwise, the difference between things would be something that 15, 
without simultaneously not being the case, and this difference would 
be something definite and distinctive (1008a23-27). 

If, on the other hand, it 1s possible to speak truth 1n stating things 
separately, what has been said just now follows equally well, and, in 
addition, there is the awkward consequence that all people would 
have the truth and all people!9? would be in error (10082a27-29), 
because either the affirmation uttered in separation from the nega- 
tion, or the other way round, is erroneous. And it is the disputant 
maintaining the "both-yes-and-no' thesis who 1s himself actually 
admitting this (329-30) .!6! 

Finally, returning to the case in. which the separation of the 
members of the opponent's thesis is not allowed, Aristotle repeats 
(10082330-33) that the adherence to the "both-yes-and-no' thesis 
unavoidably leads to the opponent 'sayimng nothing" (1.6. not 'saying 
something significant, as 1s required), so that any dispute is useless. 
For he who seriously defends the 'bot/-yes-and-mo' thesis or its logical 
counterpart (^ neiheryes-norno') cannot help saying nothing definite, 
so that there simply is no target to attack. Aristotle concludes (a33- 
34) the argument by sighing: "If he did not, there would eo ipso (ἤδη) 
be something defmite". 


7. 76 Sixth argument (1005a34-b2) 


The sixth argument plays on the grammatcal affinity between 'true 
(false) afhrmation (negation) '!*? and 'truly (falsely) affirm (negate): 
"Given that!9? whenever the affirmation is true, the negation be false, 


19? Of course, that what is signified by these terms! (contradictory) indefinite 


counterparts, 'being a not-man', 'being a not-god' etc. is meant. 

[60 Notice the copulative 'both all people "yes" and all people *no" 
the 'unseparated' formula 'all people both "yes" and ^no". 

51 For this way of arguing, which came to be known in later rhetoric as 
περιτροπή τοῦ λόγου (» 'turning the opponents argument against himselF), Kirwan 
refers (104) to Plato, Thaetet. 170A3-171C7, and Aristotle, Met. Γ 8, 1012b13-22; Καὶ 5, 
1062236-b7. 

|? Affirmative and negative dictums (which in Aristotle's deep structure 
analysis, are 'assertibles') are intended. 

163. In ordinary Greek, the conjunction εἰ is not only used to introduce a condi- 
tion to be met, but also frequently (in Aristotle, too) a fulfilled one, i.e. "citing a 
fact as a ground of argument or appeal" (Liddell-Scott, s.v. VI); cf. Latin 'siqui- 
dem'. Hence my preference for the equally ambivalent phrase 'given that'. When 


t 


, instead of 
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and the other way round, there can be no such thing as truly saying 
both-yes-and-mo at the same time". Aristotle is well aware that such an 
argument 1s circular, and adds: "But perhaps they will say that this is 
the issue initially posed". Admittedly, the argument by no means 
satisfies the requirements for a fully-fledged disproof, let alone an 
epistemonic proof. Nevertheless, it may serve as an elenctic argument 
to point out that a disputant who only once blurts out "That's not 
true!" can be nicely countered by the above argument in order to 
merely put him out of countenance. And that is precisely what 
elenctic proof is all about. 


7. 77 Seventh argument (1008b2-31) 


The line of this argument centres around the nature of subjective 
beliefs including the believer's attitude. First, the believer and the 
non-believer in LNC are taken into consideration. What should we 
think of the opponent's capability of proving that the 'botl-yes-and- 
no' thesis is true, whilst the 'eitheryes-or-no thesis 1s false; and this 
considering the fact that all of us assume that to say the truth 
amounts to staüng that which :s in the nature of things? And 
supposing he does not have the truth, but has more truth than the 
defender of LNC, then the outside world should be supposed to be 
In ἃ certain state, and this lands us up with the view that something is 
the case that is not simultaneously not the case: 


Met. Τ 4, 1008b2-7: Again, are we to say that he who believes that 
things either are or are not in a certain state is in error, while he who 
believes they both are and are not has the truth. «If so, there is a 
problem regarding the definition of truth»!94, for if he has the truth, 
what can be meant by saying that such is the nature of things? If he 
does not have the truth, but is more right than the believer of the 
opposite view, then it immediately follows that!99 the things that are 
should be in some state, and that will be true, and not simultaneously 
not true. 


remarking (104) that "here, but not at Γ 7, 1011b25 and 8, 1012b7, Aristotle 
hesitates to appeal to the definitions of 'true' and 'false'", Kirwan (184) seems to 
ignore this use in Greek. 

|^ "The subsequent sentence with γάρ ('for') presupposes the well-known 
definition of truth which is also found at E 4; cf. A 7, 1017a31ff., and my sections 
8.4-8.5. For the use of γάρ in elliptical phrases, where that of which it gives the 
reason 15 omitted, and must be supplied, see Liddell & Scott, s.v. I, 3. 

15 Rather than 'already' (Ross, Kirwan). For ἤδη indicating logical proximity, 
see Liddell & Scott, s.v. 4. 
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Next in order, Aristotle goes on (1008b7-12) to deal with the case 
that all people together are equally in error and speaking the truth. 
On this assumption, there will be nothing for them to say or assert, 
since they in fact simultaneously say "this" and "not-this". And if they 
believe nothing, but are at the same time thinking and not thinking, 
how would their state be different from that of a vegetable? Here, as 
in what follows, Aristotle — skilfully, but perhaps unconsciously — 
makes use of the ambivalent meaning in Greek of phrases like οὐ 
φημί and οὐκ οἴομαι, meaning indiscriminately *notsay', 'not-think', 
and 'say that not, 'think that not. The comparison with the 
vegetables suggests that at Ὁ11 'not-thinking' is predominantly in his 
mind, whereas in the next lines (b12ff.) 'thinking-that (both yes 
and)-not' comes to the fore. 

The next step of the argument is to argue that no human being, 
including the defender of LNC and his opponent, is in such a state of 
mind of simultaneously thinking-yes and thinking-no. Otherwise, 
why, for instance, does a man walk to Megara and not stay at home, 
when he takes this walk into consideration?!66 C]early, he thinks that 
one thing is better, and another is not. For he neither seeks nor 
believes everything just indifferently. And if this concerns opinion 
rather than knowledge, one should be all the more anxious about the 
truth (b12-29), and not believe that what thinking is all about is just 
nothing, so as to be in a condition similar to that of a vegetable. 


7. 78 Füghth argument (1008531-1009a5) 


This final elenctc argument attacks the anti-LNC thesis from quite a 
different point of view. However much, Aristotle says (1008b3]- 


[66 "The codex Laurentianus and Alexander (followed by Ross, Tredennick and 
Kirwan) read δεῖν after βαδίζειν (when he thinks he ought to walk there"). I think 
the other MSS may be right in omitting δεῖν, because the point Aristotle wishes to 
make here is that taking a journey into consideration is bound to go with the 'yes- 
or-no?' deliberation, and is followed by the definite choice either for yes, or for no, 
which is brought to mind by moral or opportunistic reasons. The reading δεῖν 
suggests that the choice is between 'should' and 'should-not', whereas it is plain 
from the next lines that the choice is between walking to Megara and walking into a 
well or over a precipice. The addition of δεῖν might be brought to the scribe's mind 
by the subsequent discussion (at b16ff.) about the question of yes or noin terms of 
what ought to be. I think that Ross's argument (ad lor.) for restoring the reading of 
the Laurentianus and Alexander is not to the point, because he fails to see that 
Aristotle here tries to make a strong case for the view that notthinking/thinking- 
that-not' should always concern something, never just 'thinking' and 'thinking-not', 
without any objective content. 
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100922), everything is both so-and-so and not so-and-so, at least 'the 
more so' and 'the less 50᾽ 167 are inherent in the nature of things. For 
we should not say, he warns, that the things which are two and those 
that are three are equally even, or that he who thinks four things to be 
five and the one who thinks that thev are a thousand are equally in 
error. One is obviously nearer to truth than the other. Consequently, 
there must be something true to which the more truthful is closer. 
Thus even if, in the wake of Plato, we hold that falsehood is com- 
posed of something true and something false, for instance odd 
numbers consisting of even numbers flus one,!9** and that its being 
made up out of two opposite things admits of degrees of excellence, 
yet this kind of 'both-yes-and-no' still implies some definite. 'yes-and 
noi-no. 

And even supposing this 15 not the case, at least there 1s something 
more firm and more truth-like (100922-3), so that there is a prefer- 
able part of the 'both-and' device, which really undermines it, 
because one member of the copulative proves to be definitely 
preferable', and definitely not 'notpreferable'. And this being the 
case can successfully be advanced against the opponents of LNC to 
increase their embarrassment. 

The conclusion of this final argument is somewhat solemn: "And 
perhaps we have now got rid of the undiluted thesis which aims at 
preventing!9? us from having anything definite in our thinking". That 
this 1s the core of the anti-LNC thesis is patently clear, because, in this 
way only, one can get rid of the ' eheryes-orno' device of LNC. 

Pace Kirwan, who has grave misgivings about Aristotle's elenctical 
arguments,!?? the various attempts Aristotle undertakes to corner his 
opponent by showing that as soon as he enters a dispute about 


/07 Aristotle's speaking of 'the more and the less! may remind us of Pythagorean 
and Platonic views of (the generation of) numbers as well as things, referred to in 
Met. N 3, 1091a12tfF. 

[686 To understand this, one should be aware that the adjectives ἄρτιος (origin- 
ally meaning 'exceeding', and περιττός (περισσός from περί) were used to indicate 
the respective ways in which even and odd numbers were written, the odd numbers 


kindness of Professor C.J. Ruijgh). This practice went together with considering 
even numbers more perfect than odd ones, because the latter were thought to be 
composed of 'even' plus 'one' (which is itself not a number, but the 'origin and 
measure of number'; see e.g. Met, ^ 15, 1021212 juncto N 1, 108824-6). 

169. T take the participle κωλύοντος as praesens de conatu. 

7 As]have argued before, Kirwan's judgement is mostly based on an incorrect 
analysis of the arguments, and/or a wrong interpretation of pivotal key notions. 
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anything whatsoever, he unavoidably gets entangled in insoluble 
difficulties, are all valid, considering their modest goal, not strictly to 
prove the untenability of the man's thesis — let alone presenting an 
epistemonic proof for the truth of LNC — but merely to attack the 
actual practice of dispute when it is embarked on in accordance with 
the anu-LNC thesis. To my mind, recognition of their validity is 
surely hampered by Aristotle's customary elliptical manner of expres- 
sion, but it can be disclosed by accurately observing his manner of 
speaking, in particular his semantics.!?! 


7. 79 Α corollary on the failures of the Protagorean doctrine 


In the fifth chapter Aristotle attempts to show that the adherents of 
the anti-LNC thesis find themselves in bad company, since, in its 
strongest version,!/? this thesis shows great affinity with the doctrine 
of Protagoras, a doctrine that is insupportable. In the framework of 
his attack on Protagoras — which, incidentally, is bound to remind us 
of Plato's attack found in Theaet., 169Dff. — Aristotle presents some 
arguments which are implicitly linked up with Protagoras's doctrine, 
but are brought forward to undermine the anti-LNC device of ' both- 
yes-and-no . In fact, Aristotle deals with some examples of Protagoras- 
like reasoning taken from the changeability of things and our percep- 
tion of contrary appearances. These indeed are typical instances of 
reasoning that could be adduced against LNC.!7$ 

Aristotle's opening sentence seems to (logically) derive the thesis 
of Protagoras from the anti-LNC position ("From the same opinion 
also derives the thesis of Protagoras, and the theories must either both 
be «true», or both not be «true»^); but from 1009a16-17, it becomes 
clear that by this 'same opinion' the mental attitude underlying both 
views is meant. One should have an eye for the author's subtle allu- 
sion (at a7) to LNC's 'eitheryes-orno' device. Their common fortune 
is explained (5, 1009a7-16) by pointing out that if Protagoras is right 
in asserting that everything that 15 thought or imagined is true, then 
everything must really be simultaneously both true and false, seeing 


!7 Putting the elenctic way of arguing in a broader perspective, in the Topics, 
5 y persp 


Aristotle often recommends a line of reasoning merely aiming to embarrass one's 
opponent. 

!? Aristotle is fair enough to take the anti-LNC thesis in its strongest version. 
The various versions were discussed at 4, 1008a7-15. 

7/3 "Phe layout of the chapter is explained by Kirwan (107f.), and the discussion 
is aptly paraphrased by Ross (I, 272-4). 
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that many people have mutually contrary beliefs, and regard those 
whose opinions do not mesh with their own as being in error, so that 
the same thing must both be and not be. It might strike the reader 
that Aristotle is speaking here of contrary states of affairs (ἐναντία), 
instead of contradictory ones, as is required for the anti-LNC thesis. 
But this need not disturb us, because it is particular contrary cases that 
are under consideration, as clearly appears from the parallel passage 
in Book K 6, 1062b13-23, where the contrary states of affairs are taken 
to concern certain particular things. Contrary dictums (in Aristotle's 
deep structure analysis, 'assertibles') applied to particular cases are 
logically equivalent to contradictory ones, e.g "Ihis wall's being 
white' vs. "This same wall's being black' . 

Next two types of proponents of the Protagorean thesis are distin- 
guished and, accordingly, two ways of confronting them (5, 1009a16- 
22). The first class consists of people who have come to adhere to the 
erroneous doctrine, owing to their being perplexed by their observa- 
tion of sensible things. Their mistake is easy to remedy, "for the 
confrontation does not concern any logical argumentation on their 
side, but their mental attitude" (319-20). The second type of propo- 
nents are people who maintain the thesis of Protagoras for the sake 
of logical argument and relish combative and eristic debates.!7* They 
can be cured only by refuting their theory as argued for in what they 
say, and observing their own terminology. The first group is dealt 
with in the present chapter, the others will be considered in the next 
one. 

Subsequently, Aristotle passes in review several ways in which those 
well-intentioned people may be perplexed by appearances. This 
sometimes happens to them when they are confronted with contra- 
ries developing from the same thing. They apparently believe that a 
posterior state of affairs must already be present in its actual counter- 
part, so that, say, [x] 1s simultaneously both pale and not-pale. Aris- 
totle proposes to ask them to believe that, contrary to appearances, 
among the things-that-are there is also another kind of being-ness of 
which neither change nor destruction nor coming to be will obtain at 
all (1009222-38). 

In this connection, the doctrine of Protagoras comes up for more 
detailed discussion. When it comes to observing the things of the 
outside world, as well as the various judgements different people may 


4. Kirwan (106£), who rightly refers to SE2, 165b11 and Top. I 12, 105a16-19, 
nicely describes the two kinds of adherent. 
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have about them— and even the same person at different times, it 
might seem — any talk of something being by itself either true or not 
true (as is implied by the Protagorean thesis), we are taught, is out of 
the question (1009338-b12). Aristotle counters this view first in 
general terms: like some of the Presocratic philosophers, these 
people have succumbed to the erroneous view that the things-thatare 
are merely perceptbles, in which the nature of indefiniteness ('every- 
thing mixed in everything") is an important constituent. His reply is 
extensively instanced by references to previous philosophers 
(1009b12-1010215). 

Next these erroneous opinions are countered in more detail 
(1010215-25).!7^ First he corrects the view of changeable being held 
by all these people. Some of what is being discarded in a process of 
alteration is possessed by the thing discarding it, and some of what is 
comung to be must already be. Besides, one has to consider substan- 
141] change as opposed to incidental changes such as alteration, for 
there 1s an important difference between changing quantitatively 
(κατὰ τὸ πόσον) and according to the 'kind' or 'character' of 
something (κατὰ τὸ ποῖον or κατὰ τὸ eióoc).! 76 

In addition, Aristotle (1010225-32) points out, it is only a small 
part of the whole universe those people are observing. They are only 
looking at what immediately surrounds them, not the bodies in the 
celestial regions, just as little indeed as the majority of terrestial 
perceptibles. Hence it would be more just to acquit this part of the 
universe because of the other part than to condemn the other one 
because of this one. The author of the parallel passage of K 6 1s more 
explicit on this score: "In general, it is absurd to make the fact that 
the things here are observed to be in change and never to remain in 
the same state the basis for our judgement about reality, for in 
pursuing what 1s really the case, one ought to start from the things 


!/^ Ross (following Bonitz) misinterprets 1010a15-35, by commenting (I, 276) 
that these arguments fail to show that change is reconcilable with LNC, since their 
purport has nothing to do with that reconciliation. For that matter, their purport is 
not "to reconcile change with the possibility of true assertion" (Kirwan, 109) either, 
but merely to make clear that to reject unchangeable being and truth as strictly 
Opposite to, and ruling out, simultaneous not-being, is compulsory for anyone who 
makes unprejudiced observations about the (various) things-thatare. 

!/6 Of course, τὸ ποῖον, as often in Aristotle (e.g. as early as in the Cat. 5, 3b15- 
2]), here equals εἶδος i in the sense of 'essence'; cf. the parallel passage in Met. K (6, 
1063222-28), and Ackrill's comment on the Categovies passage (1963, 88f.). Kirwan's 
remark (109) that Aristotle "oddly implies" that changeable things can change only 
in quantity and not in quality is entirely beside the point. 
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that are always in the same condition and undergo no change. Such 
are the heavenly bodies" (1063a10-15). 

Finally, Aristotle once again recommends to the people under 
discussion the more probable doctrine that there must be a certain 
nature that is changeless. This time his recommendation 15 escorted 
by the warning intended for his opponents who adhere to the 
Heraclitean doctrine, that their maintaining that simultaneously!7? 
things both are and are not comes down to asserting that they are all 
at rest rather than in continuous change, because on this assumption, 
there is nothing for them to alter into.! 7? 

Aristotle goes on to answer the main Protagorean tenet put for- 
ward by the opponents, that everything that 15 thought or 1magined is 
true (5, 1009a8-9), and proceeds to reduce the arguments they 
collected from all kinds of contrary appearances to nothing. It 1s 
particularly the arguments on account of the different impressions 
one may have of the same thing, e.g. 'sweet or bitter?', or of things 
perceived by persons at a distance as compared to those who are 
near, etc., in a word, which have come to be known as 'scepucal argu- 
ments', that receive the final blow. 

First, it is claimed that even if our perception, at least of what is 
peculiar to a faculty, such as colour for sight, or sound for hearing, is 
not false, this is not to say tbat imagination!?? is the same as 
perception (5, 1010b2-3). Moreover (b3-11), the sceptical arguments 
sound somewhat odd coming from their mouth, for it is obvious that 
the people prompting them are not serious: at any rate if an expa- 
triate in Lybia believes himself to be in Athens one night, he does not 
set off for the Odeon (the concert-hall there). Furthermore (b14-19), 


|77 («The word ἅμα ('simultaneously', 1010235) is put right before the verb 
φάσκουσιν ('they maintain"), but pace Kirwan, its position should be explained as 
an anticipation stressing the notion of the simultaneity of 'being-yes' and 'being- 
no', rather than referring to people's maintaining something at the same time. 

U8 Pace Kirwan (109) Aristotle does explain "why the Cratylean should be 
disturbed that the strong denial of PNC [- LNC, De R.] has a consequence incon- 
sistent with his assumption that everything is changing" by pointing out that any 
terminus ad quem s raissing ("for there is nothing for things to alter into"; 1010237). 

75 'The opposition between perception, taken as a cognitive process, and 
imagination qua perceptual consciousness is about the epistemological value of 
perception as a source of knowledge about the world. At Àn. III 3, 4282328-30 this 
relationship is explained: *I mean that imagination is the blend (συμπλοκή) of the 
perception of white with the opinion of «there being» the white thing". Cf. zhbid., 
430b26-3]1, discussed below. So Kirwan (105) can make a strong case for his render- 
ing the verb φαίνεσθαι and the noun φαντασία *be imagined' and 'imagination', 
respectively, rather than 'appear' and 'appearance'; cf. Met. ^ 29, 1024b24ff, 
1025b6. 
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our perceptions are not all given the same credit: for instance, in the 
case of colour it is sight, not taste, that is more authoritative, and in 
the case of flavour it is taste, not sight.!'?? And each individual percep- 
tion never states about the same thing in the same time that it 
simultaneously both 1s so-and-so and is not so-and-so. But not even at 
different times does one sense differently!5!, that is to say,!?? about 
the attribute itself, but only about its suppositum. For instance, the 
same wine might be thought sweet at one time and notsweet at an- 
other, if there is an alteration either in 1t or in us, but the sweetness 
itself does not change, and any future sweetness necessarily is of that 
nature. But all these theses have no room for essences and what is of 
necessity, since they admit of things simultaneously being in one way 
and another (1010b19-30). 

Ihe chapter winds up with a sweeping statement (1010b30- 
101122). Aristotle claims that if only what is perceived (τὸ αἰσθητόν) 
were to exist there would be nothing if there were not animate 
things: for there would be no perception. If so, there would not be 
things perceived nor sense impressions. Now sense impressions arean 
affection of the perceiver. This does not, however, alter the brute fact 
that it is 1mpossible that the substrata which give rise to perception 
should not exist apart from sensation, for sensation always has an 
object beyond itself, which must be prior to it. Aristotle recalls the 
general rule that what moves is prior in nature to the thing moved, 
and this obtains no less in case these things are called so with 
reference to one another. 

This last remark alludes to Cat. 7, 7b35-8a12, where it is argued 
that although what is perceived and perception are relational beings, 
the former 15 prior. To understand this correctly it is useful to keep 
the semantüc point of view in mind. If [x], say, a particular tree or 
stone, is designated as 'thing perceived', this name may refer to 


159 "The special objects of the four senses, concerning which no error is possible, 
are listed at An. II 6, 418a312-17. This view is qualified at An. III 3, 428b18-19 ("The 
perception of proper objects is true, or is only capable of error to the least possible 
degree"). 

I8! Pace Kirwan, who takes (translation) the aorist ἠμφισβήτησεν (1010b20) as a 
past tense (^was there dispute about the affection"), it should be taken as an 
aoristus gnomicus, indicating something occurring usually, rather than a past event. 
Cf. μετέβαλεν at b24, which seems not to be used to indicate past facts either, 
because then the imperfect tense would be more fitting. 

ἰδὲ The enclitic particle ye gives emphasis to the preceding word or phrase, by 
opposing it to another or restricting it. Cf. its use at b23 τό ye γλυκύ Ξ 'the 
sweet(ness) itself", taken as property qua distinguished from the sweet thing. 
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either the tree or stone that is perceived, but not qua perceived, or to 
the tree or stone qua perceived. It is only in the latter case that the 
'thing perceived' and 'perception' are correlatves and simultaneous 
by nature (and really "reciprocate as to implication of being the 
case"; Cat. 13, 14b27-28), whereas in the former case, 'thing per- 
ceived' qua causing the act of perceiving is naturally prior to this act. 

In the Lexicon this semantic procedure is explained mm some more 
detail (Δ 15, 1021a30-33): 'thing thought signifies that there exists 
thought of the thing (1.6. refers to this thing qua thought of), but this 
should not be taken to mean that thinking is correlative to that of 
which it is the thought, to the effect indeed that the two are 
completely mterdependent, and that [x| has no being apart from its 
being thought of. Briefly, there is an important difference between 
' thing, which is perceived' and 'thing qua perceived' 195 It 1s precisely 
this difference the Protagoreans ignore when they claim that 
everything thought or imagined is a real thing. 


7.8 The complete correlation between 'beimg' and "beimg thought" censured 


This chapter has been given different interpretations, which, I take it, 
are all unsatisfactory, especially because the interpreters have their 
misgivings about the conclusiveness of Aristotle's way of arguing in 
common. And their difficulties are, in fact, due to their making 
anachronistic demands upon what Aristotle 15 trying to make clear, 
instead of taking his words as they stand. First, Aristotle's strategy of 
argument deserves our attention. 


7.81 Aristotle's strategy of argument 


The chapter opens (1011233-13) with a reference to the previous 
distinction (made at 5, 1009316-22) between those who are honestly 
convinced of the correctness of the Protagorean position (and, 
accordingly, the anti-LNC thesis) and those who only put it forward 
for the sake of argument, demanding their opponents to refute them 
by a genuine demonstration of LNC. Among both groups, Aristotle 
says, there are some who raise a difficulty by asking who 15 likely to be 
the proper judge of each class of question. The way m which they go 


!85 Compare the impact of semantics on this passage and its parallels, Cat. 7, 
Mel. ^, 15, and Am. III, 2. 
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about asking things is very much like puzzling over the question 'Are 
we now asleep or awake?' In fact, all such questions come to the same 
thing: they all demand an argument for everything. But such a 
position, it must be clearly understood, implies that there must be 
something for which there cannot be an argument, for a principle of 
demonstration is not itself susceptible of demonstration. [84 

People belonging to the sincere adherents of the anti-LiNC thesis 
might easily be convinced of the latter point, which is not a hard 
thing to accept. The diehards, however, need special treatment, by 
making clear to them that what they are seeking will prove to be 
impossible. That is what Aristotle is now going to disclose. 

Kirwan (113) charges Aristotle first (at 1011a11-16) with explain- 
ing his objections to undertaking refutation, but none the less there- 
after (at a17-b12) actually undertaking it. In point of fact, however, 
Aristotle first attempts to convince the sincere adherents of the anti- 
LNC thesis that it holds good for any principle, not only LNC, and 
that it does not admit of real demonstration, and next sets out to 
undermine the position of those who argue merely for the sake of 
argument and do demand strict demonstration. He does so, not, of 
course, by offering himself a strictly demonstrative disproof of their 
view, but by making clear elenctically that their point of view is not at 
all viable. In the parallel passage found in Book K 6, 1063b7-11, the 
requirement previously stated!?? is alluded to: "For those to whom 
the difficulties mentioned arise from argument it is not easy to solve 
the difficulties to their satisfaction, unless they will posit something 
and no longer demand argument for it: for it is only thus that all 
arguing and all proof is accomplished; if they posit nothing,!9? they 
destroy discussion and all reasoning". 

Giving "only a tentative interpretation of this difficult paragraph" 
(1011a17-b3), Kirwan (113-5) starts from the wrong supposition that 
at 418-20, Aristotle is pushing an "'emendation" of their position upon 
the Protagoreans, to the effect that they should say, not any φαινόμε- 
vov, but a φαινόμενον τινί to be true, and he asks ^what would the 
Protagorean lose by adopting the emendation?". In fact, this speci- 
fication, rather than 'emendation', manages to forge the general 
line of argument the author needs against the people crying for 


[84 For this sense of ἀπόδειξις see our Index, s.v. 

185 l5, 100926-16 and 22-30 (- K 6, 1062b12-24). 

188 Thus ignoring the general requirement (Met. ΓΟ 3, 1006a312-13) that the 
opponent should 'say something. 
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argument. Aristotle's aim is to exploit the practical weaknesses of the 
relativity thesis, which, by definition, are implied in his opponent's 
stand. That is why he takes his opponent to agree that any φαίνεσθαι 
includes some entity as its point of reference, since 'to appear is 
always 'to appear to [x]'. A harmless statement, the Protagorean 
could think, and one he is indeed ready to give his assent to. But he 
will soon experience that such a generous assent will be at the basis of 
all his embarrassments. In fact it provides Aristotle with the ammuni- 
tion for two arguments (at 1011b4-7 and 7-12), by which he makes it 
clear that it 1s the assumed strict correlationship between 'real thing" 
and 'thing perceived" that is bound to lead to unpleasant conse- 
quences. That is to say, unpleasant to the opponent himself, because 
he will be compelled to make contrary statements, by which any 
sincere search for real arguments is vitiated, and, accordingly, the 
person will turn out to "seek what 1s impossible" (1011a15-16). 

Aristotle introduces his attack on the diehards with what Kirwan 
aptly terms an 'epigrammatic' utterance, which, understandably 
enough, has received different interpretations. !?7: 


Met. V 6, 1011a215-17: But those who seek only cogency in argument 
seek what is 1mpossible, for they claim the legitimacy of stating contrary 
things, well, forthwith they are actually stating them! 


| take this sentence to mean that £herr looking for cogency in argu- 
ment 15 a mission impossible, because cogency implies definite yes-or- 
no assertions, instead of simultaneously maintaining contrary utter- 
ances, of whose legitimacy they of all people are the champions. The 
final part of the sentence forms an ironical announcement of the two 
obvious self-contradictory conclusions implied in their view of the 
strict interrelanonship between 'real thing' and 'thing perceived" 
(^well, we need not wait too long for their self-contradictions"), 
including such self-contradictory entailments that come from the very 
maintaining of the general theory, quite apart from any particular 
cases. 


7. 82 On the relationship between "real thing! and "thing perceived" 


It will not come as a surprise that the two decisive arguments are 
preceded by an extensive explanation (1011a17-b3) of the fatal 
implication of the Protagorean doctrine concerning the reciprocal 


!97 Ross (I, 280f.) discusses six of them, Kirwan (113) three. 
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relationship between 'real thing' and 'thing perceived'. Aristotle 1s 
going to show that to ignore this relationship, including its qualifica- 
üons ("at the time and in the style and manner that the thing is 
imagined"; a23-24) must deprive the argument of any cogency, 
because it inevitably leads to stating contrary 'things'. The author 
begins by ascertaining that the assumption of even one thing as not 
being subjected to perception and just being in its own right 15 fatal 
to the Protagorean thesis, because 'to appear', which is always 'to 
appear to [x]', rules out any 'being by itself" apart from being 
perceived. Ihe diehard who looks for serious argument has to be 
aware of this: 


Met. V 6, 1011a17-24: If not all things are «merely» relative, but some 
things are also themselves in their own right, not everything imagined 
will be true. For what is imagined «is not by itself, but» is imagined by 
somebody, so that anybody who says that everything imagined is true 
makes every thing-thatas relative to something. Therefore, those who 
look for a compulsive argument, and at the same time demand to be 
called to account for their view, must guard themselves by saying that 
not that which is imagined is, but that which is imagined by the 
person who imagines it and at the time and in the style and manner 
in which it is imagined. 
Ihe adversary is now warned (10112a24-28) that if he tries to give an 
account of his view without observing these qualifications he will soon 
hind himself saying contrary things;!9? for it is possible for the same 
thing to be imagined as honey to the sight but not to the taste; and, 
since we have two eyes, 1t 15 equally possible not to be imagined the 
same by the sight of each, if their sight is unlike. 

In the following, Aristotle cleverly reminds'?? his opponents of 
their own considerations concerning perception mentioned earlier 
(5, 10092358-b12), to the effect that the same things are imagined in 
contrary ways by many of the other animals as well as by ourselves; 
and even if they are perceived by the same person they are not always 


/88 Ross (I, 281) seems to have missed the point in remarking that Aristotle aims 
to show "that if they do not qualify their statement, they will break the law of 
contradiction — which of course to them is no objection at all". What Aristotle has 
in mind actually is the fact that to demand cogency of argument is not consistent 
with admitting contrary things to be stated. Whoever admits this is permitting his 
opponent an escape from the demand for cogency. 

!53 As often, this subtle way of arguing is introduced by ἐπεί - 'incidentally' or 
for that matter', which is commonly ignored by the translators (wrongly rendering 
it causally: *For"). For this concessive use of ἐπεί see Bonitz, 266a55-56. Liddell ἃ 
Scott, s.v. B 4 take this use as elliptically causal («keep mum», for «I can tell you» 
m) My Index $:9. 
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thought to be the same. By pointing out this phenomenon they have 
given Aristotle the rope to hang them with, for now he can answer 
that it occurs precisely because of the fact that all perception and 
imagination is relative to the percipient, including his modifications. 
So this part of the discussion can safely be finished by the somewhat 
ironical understatement (1011b1-3) that "perhaps it 1s on this 
account a must for anyone who argues, not because he feels a 
difficulty but for the sake of argument, to say, not!9? "this is true", but 
"this 15 true to this person". 

Thus Aristotle's Protagorean opponent has no other choice than 
to take the *'being imagined' as a 'being relative to [x|' quite serious- 
ly. The poor man has no idea that precisely this agreement will 
confront him with two fatal contrarieties, which eo zpso will show that 
his obstinate demand for cogency in argument is, from the practical 
side too, self-contradictory. 

The reader is fully prepared now to gauge the value of the two 
arguments completing the refutation of the Protagorean doctrine the 
anti-LiNC sodality believed itself to be supported by. 


7.83 The refutation of the Protagoream thesis completed 


The first argument (1011b4-7) states in plain speech that whoever is 
forced to make everything relative to perception and opinion, has no 
answer to the undeniable fact that things often happen without being 
thought of beforehand: 


Met. Y 6, 1011b4-7: Indeed, as was said before [1011a19-20], they must 
make all and everything (ἅπαντα) relative, i.e. relative to opinion and 
perception, with the result indeed that nothing has either come to be 
or will be without someone first having opined it; and if things have 
come to be or will be «without someone's first opining them», 
evidently not all and everything will be relative to opinion. 


This argument can, of course, only be effective if one takes for 
granted that the opponent shares with Aristotle the "realistic" onto- 
logical conviction that there are things independent of the human 
mind. To be sure, it was quite common in Ancient days to start from 
this unreflected conviction, and so the Protagorean doctrine bears no 
resemblance to anything like "Bewusztseinsphilosophie". 


1530 "The Greek has the negation 'not' before 'true' (and in the common trans- 
lations it is left there), but logic requires the prolepsis of the negative particle. 
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The other argument Aristotle (1011b7-12) puts forward to show 
that the Protagorean doctrine is untenable owing to self-refutation, is 
surely not of a similar transparency and has been given various 
interpretations. As a matter of fact, Aristotle's way of expression 15 
once again "dangerously elliptic". Here is the text: 

Ibid., 1011b7-11: ἔτι εἰ £v, πρὸς ἐν ἢ πρὸς ὡρισμένον: καὶ εἰ τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ 
ἥμισυ καὶ ἴσον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πρὸς τὸ διπλάσιόν γε τὸ ἴσον. πρὸς δὴ τὸ 
δοξάζον εἰ ταὐτὸ ἄνθρωπος καὶ τὸ δοξαζόμενον, οὐκ ἔσται ἄνθρωπος τὸ 
δοξάζον ἀλλὰ τὸ δοξαζόμενον. 


Ross (I, 279; 282f.) takes this argument to lead to two different 
unacceptable conclusions, both inferred from the statement found at 
b7-9, which is rendered thus: "Further, if a thing is one, it is relative 
to one thing or to some determinate number of things; and if the 
same thing is both half and equal, still the equal as such is not 
relative to the double to which the half as such 1s relative." The first 
unacceptable conclusion is, on Ross's interpretation (b9-11): "If, in 
relation to the thinking subject, man and the object of thought be 
the same, man will not be the thinking subject but the object of 
thought". He paraphrases the reasoning thus (282f.): "If man 1s man 
simply because he is thought to be so, his being 15 comprised in a 
relation to a thinking subject. In this relation he can only be that 
which 15 relative to the thinking subject, viz., an object of thought; 
and since the relation 15 his whole being he cannot also be a thinking 
subject. I.e. if the esse of man be percipi, he cannot percipere. Which 15 
absurd". 

] cannot see, however, why these premisses should rule out the 
view that man, quite apart from being the object of thought, is also 
the thinking subject. Ross's presumption, that, in the context of this 
argument, man's relation to a thinking subject "1s his whole being" so 
that "he cannot also be a thinking subject", does not find any support 
in the text and, what is worse, perhaps, his anachronisüc interpreta- 
tion supposes Aristotle to consider the Protagorean a Lockean avant 
la lettre. 9! Aristotle's previous statement (b7-9) — which, incidentally, 
only acts as an intermediary step to the final conclusion of b11-12 — 
is to the effect that, in the framework of his own focal argumentation 
which merely bears on 'man' qua related to the thinking subject, 


[31 "The Protagorean thesis claims that all our perceptions are merely subjective 


and cannot, accordingly, guarantee reliable knowledge of the outside world, but it 
does by no means imply that there is no outside world independent of our 
perceptions. 
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'man' is to be taken only as representing the object of thought, not as 
being, in addition, the thinking subject. Well, this is a harmless 
statement, which would surely not embarrass his Protagorean 
opponents. 

What Ross regards as the second argument runs as follows (on his 
reading): 


Ibid., 1011b11-12: εἰ δ᾽ ἕκαστον ἔσται πρὸς τὸ δοξάζον, πρὸς ἄπειρα 
ἔσται τῷ εἴδει τὸ δοξάζον. 


Ross translates (Oxford Translation): *And if each thing is to be 
relative to that which thinks, that which thinks will be relative to an 
infinity of specifically different things". In his commentary, Ross (I, 
283) comments: "The second argument may be put thus: 'If 
everything is relative to the thinking subject, the thinking subject 15 
relative to an infinite number of specifically different things', and 
therefore, since each relative term has a correlative different from 
that of any other relative term (lines 7-9), the thinking subject will 
have to include in it an infinite number of specifically different 
aspects, so that definition of it will be impossible. Which is absurd. "195 

So far, so good, but, the reader may now ask, So what? As so often, 
'unfinite number' indicates an indefinite number, or ἃ countless 
multitude;!?5 anyway, it involves a potential infinitude, not an actual 
one. Now there is no misfortune at all in concluding that the 
thinking subject includes in it an infinite number of things. On the 
contrary, this would be in perfect accordance with the famous 
Aristotelian adage 'anima quodammodo omnia. 

Kirwan (115£.) is of the opinion that "compression and inadequate 
terminology obfuscate the argument". Compressed this concise 
argument surely is, but I cannot find any inadequate terminology in 
it. For that matter, Kirwan's hesitant paraphrase of the argument is 
based upon his own analysis, splitting up the argument into five steps, 
of which he thinks the fifth one does not follow from the fourth. I'his 
analysis, however, is not convincing at all since, like Ross, Kirwan 
apparently ignores the illative force of Aristotle's manner of reason- 
ing by analogy. 


192 


«€ 


Tricot ad loc. follows Ross slavishly: "... le sujet pensant étant, en fait, relatif à 
une infinité d'objets pensés, il se dissoudra en une poussiére d'objets, et sa 
définition sera impossible, ce qui est également absurde". There is a similar 
interpretation in Reale I, 315 and 352, note 8 thereto. 

93 See [ jiddell & Scott, s.v. 

HS iw. ΠῚ 8, 4351021. 
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In fact, for the sake of the argument Aristotle starts by assuming 
the Protagorean thesis ("Everything that is thought or imagined is 
real") and taking it to imply that 'real' things are one and the same as 
things opined'. In a first step it is stated, then, that being one and 
the same' is a property that is relative to something definite; or to put 
it differently, something one or definite is required for acüng as the 
point of reference of equality: 


Ibid., 1011b7-8: If a thing is one, it is so relative to something one or 
definite. 


Putung this first step differently, by way of paraphrase: "If 'thing 
opined' is one and the same as 'real thing', then this being one and 
the same is relative to something one and definite". Of course, by this 
something one and definite" one has to understand the opining 
subject, as will also be clear from lines b9ff. 

In the next step, the notion *being one and the same' is put to the 
test. In fact, Aristotle sets out to undermine the concept of identity 
used by the Protagoreans and thus to qualify the Protagorean identü- 
fication of real thing' and 'thing opined'. This step is accomplished 
by means of ἃ mathematücal rule specifying the notion of relational 
property: 


Ibid., 1011b8-9: And if the same thing is both a half and an equal, yet 
It 1s not equal relative to the double, [relative to which it zs a ΒΔ]. 


What Aristotle tries to make clear is that 1f [x], say 10, is both a half, 
viz. of 20, and an equal, e.g. to [7-3], then its being oth a half and an 
equal does not imply that in both capacities it has the same relation- 
ship of equality, because our [x] isreally an equal (viz. to [7*3], but is 
not by the same token 20's equal. Putting it formally: 


"If [x] is both (!/2 [20]], and equal to [743], then not: [x] qua equal is 
equal to [20]. 


In the third step, this rule is analogically applied to the key elements 
of the next sentence, viz. the opining subject (τὸ δοξάζον), the thing 
opined (τὸ δοξαζόμενον) and *man' (ἄνθρωπος). The following ana- 
logata may now be observed: 

(a) the "real thing and thing opined being one and the same' 
corresponds to 'the one' (£v) found in the prodosis of 1011b7; 

(b) the phrase πρὸς δὴ τὸ δοξάζον at b9-10 corresponds to 'relative to 
something one or definite! (πρὸς £v ἢ πρὸς ὡρισμένον) at b7-8; 

(c) τὸ δοξάστον (-'the opining subject) at b9-10 and bl] and 19 
corresponds to 'the double' (τὸ διπλάσιον) at b9; 
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(d) *man and thing opined' (ἄνθρωπος koi τὸ δοξαζόμενον) at Ὀ10 
corresponds to the phrase '5oth a half and an equal (ἥμισυ καὶ ἴσον) 
at b8, whereby 'man' corresponds to the infinitely variable property 
'a half", and 'thing opined' to 'equal'.!9 
This analysis of the argument leads us to the following translation 
of the subsequent two steps: 
Ibid., 1011b9-12: Clearly then (0n), if in respect to the opining subject 
a «real» man 15 identical with the thing opined, then man will not be 
the opining subject, but «merely» the thing opined. Now if each thing 
[i.e. not only 'man', but also *tree', 'stone', and so on| will have the 
relation of equality to the opining subject, the opining subject will be 
an infinity of specifically different things.!96 
What Aristotle means to say 15 that if 'man' is both a real thing and a 
thing opined, then it possesses the relational property of equality 
only regarding the thing opined, not with respect to the opining 
subject. [In other words: Just like [x| qua being a half of [20] does not 
have its relational property of being an equal (viz. of [743]) 
regarding [20], quite so 'man', in its capacity of "being an equal' (viz. 
regarding the thing opined) does not have the property of equality 
with respect to the opining subject. Therefore the opining subject 
can only be one and the same as the different things opined — which 
the Protagorean thesis claims 15 the case — if it 1s, apart from being a 
man, an infinite number of specifically different things, such as 
horse, tree, stone, and so on. This is, by itself, not unacceptable, in 
view of the 'anima quodammodo omnia' thesis, but it contradicts the 
requirement assumed at the outset (viz. in the apodosis of b7-8), that 
each relationship of being-one-and-the-same should be relative to 
what is one or definite. Just as 'double' by itself 1s something 
indefinite (because it 15 infinitely variable, viz. double of 1, 2, 3, and 
so on ad :mfinitum), so 'opining subject! is something indefinite 
(because opining what?); and thus, in virtue of the rule of 1011b7-8, 
it cannot act as a point of reference for the relationship of equality 
('being-one-and-the-same') assumed by the Protagoreans to exist 
between real thing and things opined, no matter what things.!?? 


195. "DIhis precisely is the opponents thesis, one should bear in mind. 

[96 [ think our two oldest MSS (the Parisinus and the Vindobonensis) should be 
Followed in omitting at b12 πρός before ἄπειρα, since the balance of logical consist- 
ency is in favour of their reading. Ross (I, 283) who, because of the balance of 
authority (the Laurentianus and the Greek Commentators) maintains πρὸς ἄπειρα, 
agrees that "evidently ἄπειρα would give a good sense". Reale (ad loc) rightly 
follows Schwegler ( Met. IIT, 182) in cancelling πρός. 

17 'The whole argumentation of 1011b7-12 offers a nice example of what I have 
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7. 84 Aristotle's summary of chs. 3, 100558 to 6, 1011512 


In the remainder of the chapter (6, 1011b13-22) Aristotle summarises 
the contents of 3, 1005b8 - 6, 1011b12. He is fully convinced that his 
various arguments against the adherents of the anti-LNC thesis are 
successful, and that the consequences of this thesis as well as of the 
cognate Protagorean thesis are fatal for his opponents. Both contra- 
dictory and contrary states of affairs ('statables') cannot simul- 
taneously hold good of the same thing. 

The phrase τὰς ἀντικειμένας φάσεις at 101 1b14 is commonly taken 
to mean contradictory statements (e.g. 'Socrates 1s pale' vs. 'not: 
Socrates is pale"), as by τἀναντία (b17ff.) contrary statements (e.g. 
"Socrates is pale' vs. Socrates is black") are understood. In fact, these 
QGo£15/?8 are contradictory and contrary 'states of being' (or 
incomplete 'dictums' or rather 'assertibles'), such as '[x]'s being 
pale' vs. not being pale', and '[x]'s being pale' vs. 'being black, 
respectively.!?? In this context it should be borne in mind that 
Aristotle (rightly) puts contrary and contradictory statables in one 
box, since, as far as LNC is concerned, they both concern particular 
things, such as 'Socrates', 'this man' etc. (my section 7.79). 

The way in which he explains (1011b18-20) why contraries too are 
involved in LNC 15 interesting: "for one of a pair of contraries is a 
privation no less than it is a contrary, a privation of ousia, that is; and 
a privation is the negation «of something» that affects some definite 
genus". This explanation should be completed by what 15 said at Met. 
I 4, 10552353-b8, where Aristotle claims that the primary contrariety is 
that between a positive state or mode of being (ἕξις) and privation 
(στέρησις), which is called a kind of contradictory state, because, he 
says (1055b4-8), "what suffers privation, either in general or in some 
determinate way, is either that which is quite incapable of having 
«some mode of being», or that which, being of such a nature to have 
it, does not actually possess it; [|...] privation, therefore, is a contra- 
dictory state or «a subJect's factual» incapacity — which is typical of 
that particular subject — to have a positive state it «by nature» 15 
receptive of". 200 


termed earlier (section 2.7) 'focalization'. 

198. For this meaning of φάσις see my section 2.21. 

|? For Aristotle's general habit of dealing with what we call 'dictums', rather 
than statements (the ignorance of which must frequently lead to misunderstand- 
ings), see my sections 2.16; 3.66 and 3.69. 

gs) y sect 2.16; 3.66 and 3.69 

200 E.g. blindness is a privation in man and other animals; cf. Met. Δ 22, 
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As 1s clear from the parallel between logically 'being assigned to' 
and ontologically 'falling to' as found in the final sentence of the 
passage (1011b20-22), LNC is about assigning contradictory and 
contrary stales or modes of bemg to things which cannot simultaneously 
fall (ὑπάρχειν) to one and the same thing. It is not about contrary 
and contradictory statemenis, as is commonly held. Evidently, it is 
contrary or contradictory states or modes of being that cannot 
simultaneously fall to subjects, not contrary or contradictory 
statements:?0! 


Met. Y 6, 1011b20-22: "So if it is impossible simultaneously to truly 
affirm and to negate «some state of some subject», it is also 
impossible that contrary states should fall to «some subject» simul- 
taneously — unless either both fall to it in a certain way, or one in a 
certain way and the other without qualification. 


lhat the contrary and contradictory members are (complete or 
incomplete) assertibles, rather than fully-fledged assertions, can also 
be clarified from another point of view. In the course of his meta- 
physical investigations, Aristotle develops LNC (and LEM) to refute 
metaphysical views held by his precursors and contemporary oppo- 
nents. To do so successfuly, he only has to show that contradictory 
positions represented by '"thatclauses' or assertibles will follow from 
the theses held by his opponents, irrespective of whether these 
positions are actually advocated ('asserted') by them or not. In point 
of fact, they were wise enough not to themselves assert such contra- 
dictory positions. 

Thus Aristotle's confutation of the opponents of LNC basically 
rests on the distinction between 'assertible' and 'assertion', which 
plainly comes to the fore in his deep structure analysis of the 
statement-making utterance (my sections 2.14-2.16). 


7.9 The arguments in favour of LEM. How to assess them 


Kirwan (116) has nightly observed that the arguments in defence of 
the law of excluded middle (LEM) — which states that there are only 
two possible truth-values, viz. truth and falsehood - are presented in 
summary form and occupy less than a tenth of the space given to 


1022b22-3]. 
?€ Socrates either has the state of paleness or not-paleness, but not the proper- 
ty conveyed by the statement 'that Socrates is pale or not-pale'. My section 3.53. 
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LNC in the preceding four chapters. He thinks the reason is partly 
that doubt about LEM had been expressed by none of Aristotle's 
predecessors except for — so Aristotle (1012a24-28) thinks — 
Anaxagoras; and partly that Aristotle's diagnosis of the LEM-sceptic's 
state of mind (found at 1012a17-24) is the same as the LNC-sceptic's, 
and so requires no new discussion. Kirwan concludes his evaluation 
of Aristotle's intentions concerning LEM by remarking that Aris- 
totle's "diagnosis shows that he does not, either, share the inclination 
of some modern logicians to regard LEM as more doubtful than 
"ΝΟ". 

In order to rightly assess Aristotle's view of LEM let us begin by 
commenting on Kirwan's rather cryptic remark (116) about "the 
inclination of some modern logicians to regard LEM as more 
doubtful than LNC". He is probably alluding to the existence of 
many-valued logics, systems of logic, that 15, 1n which other 'truth- 
values'??? have been introduced. In a bivalent system of logic, on the 
other hand, it is held that every proposition 1s either true or false, 
and although there are intermediate possibilines between being 
certainly true and being certainly false, or between being known to 
be true and being known to be false, there are none between 'true 
and 'false' themselves. 

Ás early as in Antiquity and the Middle Ages, thinkers seemed to 
have entertained the view that there might be other possibilities, 
more than two truth-values, that is. These speculatons were linked 
up with their attempts to solve the problem of the so-called 'futura 
conüngentia', which was tackled for the first time by Aristotle τὴ /mt. 
9.205 ΤῊς Epicureans seem to have been the first to question the 
rigorous validity of the law of bivalence. In the Middle Ages the issue 
was connected with the problem concerning God's foreknowledge of 
contingent future events. ἃ particularly eager debate took place in 
the Southern Netherlands, where in the young university of Leuven 
(Louvain), Petrus van der Beken (Petrus de Rivo, d. 1499) was the 


?0? 'The word 'truth-value' is a neutral term covering the value 'falsehood' as 
well. 

?3 Weidemann (1994, 223-324) has an extensive section on this problem, 
including its history. A.N. Prior (1957) was the first to make an attempt to interpret 
Aristotle's view of future contingents in terms of three-valued logic. Rescher (1963, 
43-54) offers an account of Aristotle's doctrine of future contingents in terms of 
LEM. It should be emphasized though that the so-called fatalistic (rather than 
'determinist) argument of 7n£., ch. 9 plays such a modest role in the discussions of 
that chapter that it is definitely mistaken to think it concerns Aristotle's philosophi- 
cal view on future contingents, as is often claimed; my section 3.6. 
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main advocate of Pierre Auriol's (d. 1322) conception of a three- 
valued logic in order to solve theological problems. 

In modern ümes the logical issue has been worked out in more 
general terms, inquiring in a rigorous mathematical way into the laws 
a many-valued logic might, or should, contain. This theoretical 
development regards the recognition that LEM is exchangeable for 
an alternatve law governing some alternative system of logic, and, 
pace Kirwan, has nothing to do with an inclination of modern 
logicians to regard LEM as doubtful, just as the adoption of a non- 
Euclidean system 15 not a rejection of the validity of Euclid's geo- 
metry either. Alternative systems of logic only aim to serve to analyse 
a broader range of phenomena than two-valued logic is equipped for. 
As for two-valued logic, the present version of LEM 1s far more than 
just one of its laws. It is its definitorial constituent, to the effect 
indeed that two-valued logic 1s defined as a system of logic in which 
truth and falsehood are postulated as the two only entities to serve as 
the points of reference for accepting or rejecting apophantic 
expressions.?94 

In view of all this, 1f one were to suggest that in defending the 
possibility of a third 'truth-value', viz. something in between truth 
and falsehood, the champions of the anti-LNC thesis were about to 
discover the essentials of many-valued logic, it should be stressed that 
their rejection of LEM involves nothing of the kind. In order to assess 
the discussion of the present chapter we should look for its coher- 
ence with the foregoing dispute about LNC. So far, LNC was attacked 
head-on by people who denied the 'either-or' device of LNC, by 
defending the 'both-and' device: states or modes of being, they 
claumed boldly, are not euer true orfalse, but both true and false. The 
opponents are now supposed by Aristotle to change their tactics and 
to rule out the 'either-or' device of LNC by making out a case for the 
device "'neither-nor'. Thus Aristotle now has to devise a strategy of 
guarding LNC at its flanks, by destroying any idea of a third 
possibility apart from truth and falsehood. 

There is a natural transition between our chapter and the final 
part of chapter six: the transfer of the idea that contradictory states 


?94 Kahn, who notes (1973, 369) that "it is typical of Aristotle (and probably of 
Plato as well) that he thought of truth-claim or assertion as two-valued, like true 
and false or affirmation or denial", traces this duality back to Protagoras's 'Homo- 
mensura' formula, and, ultimately, to the 'two ways' of Parmenides: ἔστι and οὐκ 
ἔστι. 
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cannot be true simultaneously to the idea that the same applies to 
contrary states was made for only a special kind of contrary states, viz. 
those "either holding good in a certain way, one in a certain way, and 
the other scmpliciter " (1011b21-22). It 1s all but surprising, then, that 
one should ask how things are in the case of contrary states admitting 
of an intermediate, as 'pale' and 'black' having e.g. 'grey' as an 
intermediate. 


7.91 The seven arguments in support of LEM 


Aristotle starts his discussion of LEM by formulatng this law : 


Met. V 7, 1011b23-24: Nor, again, 1s it possible that there should be 
anything in the middle of a contradiction, but of one subject you 
must either affirm or deny any one attribute.?09 


Seven arguments are then put forward in support of this law, all of 
which are to be understood in the ambience of a (tacitly presup- 
posed) bivalent system of logic. Accordingly, they all intend to show, 
elenctically, that is, that any living up to the denial of LEM will be 
unworkable. 

The first argument (1011b25-29) 1s based on Aristotle's operation- 
al definition of truth and falsehood, and concludes that the denial of 
LEM, to the effect that there is something in between true and false, 
is inconsistent with this definition, which eo ?pso does not admit 
something to be in between: 


Ibid. 7, 1011b25-29: This will be clear if we first define what truth and 
falsehood are, namely, to say that what is is no1?06 or what is not is, is a 
falsehood, while to say that what is 2s and what is not 15 not, is true, so 
that also he who is speaking of 'be' or 'not be' will either speak truth 
or speak falsity, but «by the opponenoc it 1s said neither of whatis nor 
of what-is-not that it is oris ποῖ. 207 


“05. Of course, this 'must' only concerns the cases in which you are about to 


make an utterance about some object which is liable to provoke assent or dissent 
from the interlocutor. So there is, face Kirwan (116), no reason for charging Aris- 
totle with an incautious formulation. By the way, LEM is more than once applied by 
Aristotle, e.g. at Cat. 11, 14214. 

?906 Kahn (1973, 336, nr. 7) adds '(so)' after “15 not and 'is', and explains his 
introduction of '(so)' to indicate "the more strictly veridical or semantic use of the 
verb, which occurs in Aristotle's text as the participle", and takes the infinitive εἶναι 
to represent the descriptive content of this 'so'. But it is plain that on this interpre- 
tation, the 'being qua truth' doctrine is obscured instead of (transformationally) 
elucidated. For that matter, Met. A 7, 1017a331-2 is not explained (25bid., 332) along 
these lines, and Met. E 4, quite understandably, is not even discussed by Kahn. 

?7 See also the discussion of ἀντίφασις in my section 2.2]. 
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Evidently, the opponent may reject the two-valued-logic definition of 
truth, but as long as he continues to use the terms 'true' and 'false' 
with reference to the two extremes of his own (supposed) three- 
valued system — as he is bound to do, because he is opposing 
Aristotle by introducing a third value in between Aristotle's 'true' and 
false' — he cannot escape the conventional definition of truth and 
falsity. 

Ihe second argument (10115b29-1012a1) questions the workability 
of the notion of 'intermediate'. Two possible senses of the term are 
distinguished. An intermediate may either be of the (definite) sort of 
being grey' in between 'being pale' and 'being black, or something 
in the way in which some (indefinite) whatis-neither-of-the-two (τὸ 
μηδέτερον) is in the middle of 'man' and 'horse'. Both possibilities 
are submitted to heavy criticism from the viewpoint of the inter- 
mediate taken as a possible starting or stopping-place for the change 
from one of its extremes to the other. 

First, the 'in the middle of man and horse' analogon is dealt with. 
In this case, any change, to wit from this vague, adulterated entity to 
one of its extremes '"false' or 'true', is ruled out: for real change 
always occurs between what 15 genuinely [x] (read 'true') to what is 
genuinely [not-x] (read 'not-true'),??? rather than starting from such 
an unclear, adulterated enuüty (read 'neither-true-nor-false-thing') — 
which 1s comparable to 'something in the middle of man and horse' 
— to either 'true' or 'false'. As a matter of fact, any intermediate is 
constantly observed to change into one of its extremes, as there is 
never any change except in the direction of opposite or intermediate 
states. But the opponent's putative intermediate cannot meet these 
conditions. Therefore to assume there is such an intermediate does 
nothing but build a castle in the air. 

ΤῸ Aristotle's mind, 1n the case of intermediates of the sort of 
'grey-in-between-pale-and-black', things are equally preposterous. 
Surely, there seems to be some definite starting- or stopping-place for 
the change in the direction of true or false; but on closer inspection 
you must agree that in such cases too there would have to be a lund 
of change into the extreme 'pale', which did not actually start from 
not-pale' — on the assumption, that is, that the process of change 
(or becoming) is from 'what is grey' to "what is pale'. However, when 
some grey [x] changes into something pale, the process should be 


?08 My rendering of ἀγαθός; cf. Bonitz, /ndex, 3026-30. 
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taken as going from not-pale (1.e. 'grey' qua 'not.pale') to 'pale', but 
as it 15, this 1s never seen. And thus there still is a two-step process 
from 'either'[x|' to 'or [not-x]' as supposed by LEM, rather than a 
three-step one as assumed by the opponents of LEM. Evidently, 
Aristotle's view of the process of change including its quafunctor 
semantics is at the basis of this line of argument.?0? 

The third argument (101222-5) is taken from the operation of the 
mind. For any discursive as well as intuitive thought*!? it bolds good 
that the mind eher asserts 1t or denies it, whenever it says what 1s true 
or false: this is plain from the definition, Aristotle adds. What he 
means to say 15 that whenever the mind no longer refrains from 
taking sides concerning 'yes or no', the choice is always between 'yes, 
it 1s the case' and 'no, it 1s not the case'; there is no intermediate 
operation between 'yes and 'no' once the mind has decided to 
speak. Recalling the above definition of truth and falsehood, the 
mental process may be described thus: "whenever in asserting or 
denying something, the mind frames (his combination «of substrate 
and attribute», 1t has the truth; whenever «it frames» (hat «combina- 
ton», it 1s 1n error (viz. by asserüng or denying it) ". Supposing, for 
instance, that Socrates actually is ill, the mind may frame the compo- 
site thoughts ('asserübles') 'Socrates's-being4ll' and 'Socrates's-being- 
not-ill'; when it asserts the former or denies the latter, 1t will have the 
truth; when 1t asserts the latter or denies the former, it will be in 
error (1012a3-5).*!! Thus the actual process of thought confirms the 
validity of LEM. 

The fourth argument (101225-9) bears on the problem surround- 
ing the vague, indeterminate identity of the 'thing' in between truth 
and falsehood, and between being (the case) and not-being (the 
case) as well, which must be postulated by the opponents of LEM 
(unless one 15 merely arguing for the sake of argument, Aristotle 
significantly adds; 86). This would imply (a) that it will be possible for 


?9 For the decisive role of the qua-functor in Aristotle's strategy of argument 
see my sections 2.71-2.76. 

?10 Ross rightly remarks (I, 285) that διάνοια and νοῦς are sometimes used 
interchangeably, e.g. An. II 3, 414b18 and APo.1 33, 89b7; sometimes νοῦς appears 
as one of the ἕξεις of διάνοια, e.g. APo. IT 19. 100b6. In the first sense either term is 
used for the whole intellectual faculty, in the second διάνοια is specialized so as to 
note discursive, and νοῦς so as to denote intuitive thought. It is probable that in 
this context Aristotle uses the words διανοητόν and νοητόν in the second sense. 

2 For ἀπόφανσις as the mental choice between 'yes, it is so' and *no, it is not 
see Plato, Theaet. 189D7-E3, and De ἔκ (1986), 296 (and the note thereto), and 
368, n. 26; also my section 2.21. 
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a man in asserting something to neither say the truth nor fail to do 
so; and, accordingly, (b) that the object of our speech might be 
something apart from that which is (the case) and that which 15 not 
(the case), and that there will be a kind of substanual change, apart 
from the well known process of coming to be and passing away. 
Apparently Aristotle censures the indeterminateness of this inter- 
mediate 'thing', which can only baftle us in a discussion. 

The next objecaon (101229-12) merely modifies the previous one 
by applying it to the standard lore of number, which, by definition,?!? 
does not admit of something intermediate between odd and not-odd 
('even"). That Aristotle refers to the definition of 'odd' (περιττός) — 
such as implied in Cat. 10, 12a26-8*!? — is both understandable and 
worthwhile. Of course, his view (in fact the common Greek view) of 
number rules out the use of 'number' for fractions as well as 
imaginary numbers. This may explain the stringency assigned by 
Aristotle to his objection, which in fact only holds for the theory of 
integers. In point of fact, a fraction, such as 2!/2, can be taken as 
'neither odd nor even'. However, Kirwan's remark (120) that Aris- 
totle's argument begs the question does not stand up in the context 
of Greek arithmetics as commonly held by Aristotle and his oppo- 
nents. Also one should take into consideration what has been ob- 
served at the outset on account of the status of LEM, to the effect that 
it is only valid for, and indeed even constitutive of, a system of two- 
valued logic. 

The sixth argument (1012a212-15) plays on the well-known Greek 
horror infiniti. Whoever rejects LEM is bound to assume an infinity of 
particular?!* ontic states (entities or states of affairs) in the middle of 
'being (the case)' and 'not being (the case)'; for if, apart from '|[x]- 
being-F' and '[x]-not-being-F', there is some state '[x|-neither-being- 


?!? Originally Greek ἀριθμός was used to designate a term or item of a series of 
things (hence in Greek — and in Latin as well — 'one' is not a number, but the 
principle of numbering and counting). It apparently was regarded as an entity 
serving for counting things; cf. Aristotle's descriptions and paraphrases in several 
places in Phys. and Met. mentioned by Bonitz Index, 9427-12. I take the basic sense 
of ἀριθμός (as Latin 'numerus') to be 'series', 'sequence'; see my sections 12.32- 
12.35. 

?15 "Odd and even are said of number, and it is indeed necessary for one or the 
other to fall to number, either odd or even." Cf. APo. I 4, 73239. 

?14 It should be recalled time and again that the discussion always is about 
particular instances [x], [y] etc., so that the contradiction of '[x]'s-not-being-F' is 
verified if, and only if, [x]'s-being-F' is the case, not i£ [x] does not exist, because 
the particular [x]'s actual existence is implied. 
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nor-not-being-F', then, when it comes to negating the latter state- 
description, inevitably some third state-description would come into 
view which as an intermediate is neither the latter one nor its 
contradictory, and so on to infinity ; and each time this intermediate 
state will be some distinct 'thing', "for its being differs from the 
previous one", Aristotle declares (a14-15). 

The final argument (1012215-17), which bears on the nature of the 
negation, argues that there is no room for any intermediate between 
saying 'yes' and saying ^no', nor, accordingly, between a 'yes-state-of- 
affairs! and a 'nocstate-of-affairs'. For a negation merely expresses the 
absence of some definite state of affairs (whether positive or negauve, 
such as (a) '[x]'s-being-pale' or (b) '[x|'s-notbeing-pale') so that 
whenever (2) is negated, the alleged intermediate will coincide with 
(b), and the other way round. The Greek text presumably contains a 
textual deficiency. Let us begin with the first part of the sentence, 
which does not pose difficulties: 


Met. V 7, 1012215-16: Again, when someone, asked whether some- 
thing 1s pale, says that it is not (the case), he has denied nothing 
other than its being (the case) [...]. 


So far, so good. But then comes a somewhat terse sentence in our 
manuscripts: ἀπόφασις δὲ τὸ μὴ εἶναι, which has commonly (Ross, 
Tredennick, Kirwan) been given an unsatisfactory rendering: "and its 
not being is a negation". This much is sure (see the comments by 
Ross and Kirwan ad loc.), Axistotle intends to make clear that the 
negation merely indicates that some state of affairs is not the case, 
and does not go so far as to affirm that some other thing, e.g. the 
alleged intermediate, 7s the case. Therefore the text as it stands is 
better rendered, I presume: "for the negation concerns non-being 
«only2*?!5 An easy emendation of the text could be effected by 
reading: ἀπόφασις δέ (ἐστιν ἀπόφανσις) τοῦ μὴ εἶναι, which is strongly 
supported by the definition of ἀπόφασις given in Int. 6, 17425-26.516 
On this reading, the final sentence runs: 


Ibid. 7, 1012216-17: [..] for the negation is the account of something's 
not-being the case. 


215. Reale (I, 317) correctly has: "la negazione significa infatti non-essere". For 
the frequent omission of the notion 'only' in Greek see Verdenius (1981), 348; 351. 

?16 ᾿Απόφασις δέ ἐστιν ἀπόφανσις τινὸς ἀπὸ τινός. ("A negation is an account 
denying something of something ). 
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7.92 Two additional remarhs (1012a17-28) 


The seventh chapter winds up with two additional remarks. The 
first (1012217-21) 15 about the psychological attitude of people who 
are simple-minded enough to have recourse to positions such as the 
rejection of LEM, in order to get rid of paradoxical opinions. Unable 
to resolve captious arguments, they give in to the pleadings of bam- 
boozlers, who ostensively disprove both a thesis and its very contra- 
dictory — doing what Socrates's slanderers accused him of, "to make 
the weaker argument the stronger".?!? [n such circumstances surely 
the anti-LEM thesis of 'neither true nor false! seems to bring relief. 
Aristotle (1012a21-24) goes on to offer an effective remedy against 
the malady by recalling his previous?!? (1006231-b34) recommenda- 
tion to take advantage of the necessity of a fixed meaning for any 
term used in a dispute. In response to all these people the first step 
to be taken, therefore, is to define the things brought up for discus- 
sion. Definition, as it happens, arises from the necessity that dispu- 
tants should say something significative. Now the account of that of 
which?!? the name used is a sign will be the definiendum required for 
an orderly discussion. 

The other remark is a historical reflection. As Ross (I, 287) has 
rightly observed, Aristotle concludes his discussion of LEM by point- 
ing out that while the doctrine of Heraclitus, that everything 2s and is 
not, makes everything true, Anaxagoras's doctrine, to the effect that 
there 1s, apart from 'true' and 'false' something in the middle of 
contradictory states of affairs, in fact makes everything false; for when 
things, as Anaxagoras claims, are mixed, the mixture 15 neither 
something genuine nor not-genuine, so that there is nothing true to 
be said. 


7. 93 On some erroneous views about things 


The concluding chapter assesses the foregoing discussions about 
the main laws governing any philosophical dispute (LNC and LEM), 


?!7 Plato, Apology, 18B10; 19B5; 23D5. 

?18 See 1006a31-b34 discussed above. In the next chapter (1012b5-8) the same 
process is advocated. 

?I? Rather than *the account of which"; the usual translations (Ross, Treden- 
nick, Kirwan) all fail to allow for the omission of the preceding indefinite deter- 
minative pronoun (οὗ - - τούτου ob). This construction (called 'contraction') is fre- 
quently found in Greek. 
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including that concerning metaphysics, in the general framework of 
the investigation about the true nature of things. In view of the 
analysis made, Aristotle argues (1012229-b4), 1t 1s patently clear that 
the theses some people bring forward on account of single pheno- 
mena, as well as the sweeping ones about all and everything, cannot 
hold good, no matter whether they maintain that nothing is true, or 
that everything is true. The chapter inevitably contains some echoes 
from the previous ones.??? 

Small wonder that with respect to the phrases "being true' and 
being false', the same corrective process 1s consulted and put into 
practice (1012b5-22) as was used several times before, especially at 4, 
1006a18ff.: 


Met. T 8, 1012b5-18: In response to all such theses the right thing [...] 
is not to postulate of something that 1t is or is noL, but that «its name» 
signifies something??!. This makes it possible to have a discussion 
based on a definition, viz. taking hold of what the terms 'falsehood 
and 'truth' mean. Now, if to assert what is true 1s nothing other than 
to deny what is false, it is impossible that everything should be false, for 
it is necessary that one member of the contradiction should be true. 
Again, if it is necessary with respect to everything either to assert or to 
deny it??? it is impossible that both of the two should be false; for it is 
one member of the contradiction that 15 the false side. 


Our conclusion must be, Aristotle (1012b13-22) claims, quite in 
line with his previous elenctical observations, that all such theses 
notoriously are selt-destructive. For anyone who says that everything 
Is true, eo ipso makes the opposite thesis true, which precisely claims 
his to be false; and he who says that everybody is speaking falsely, eo 
ipso asserts this of himself; and so on. 

Next in order Aristotle opens fire on the most famous philo- 
sophical theses about the nature of things. So both the Parmenidean 
(Zenonian), that all things are at rest, and the Heraclitean, that all 
things are unstable, call for adequate counter-arguments. As Ross has 
pointed out, Alexander told us that this secuon (1012b22-31) was 
omitted in some manuscripts — not in any of those handed down to 


229. E.g. the reference to Heraclitus, including its justification at 1012a34-b2 (cf. 
1008a4-7), and the remark (at 1012b4) about the more likely possibility of every- 
thing being false than being true. 

??!1 "The usual translations -"that something has a meaning" (Ross), "that some- 
thing signifies" — do not hit the mark, let alone Tredennick's "(we must demand) 
some significant statement". 

?** As may be taken for granted, in view of the fact that in any dispute there isa 
vital difference between 'yes' and "no. 
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us, for that matter — as it was more appropriate to physics than to 
metaphysics. Ross is right in discarding Alexander's suspicion as 
unfounded. In point of fact, these theses have a strong metaphysical 
impact, and their being brought up (together with other theories of 
physics) in the introductory book of Met. (A 2-5) need not to raise 
suspicion either. 

The Parmenidean view is countered by considering the mere fact 225 
of some person forwarding this thesis at a certain time. Of this fact 
('state of affairs") you have to agree that it turns out to be subject to 
change, because the speaker himself at one time was not in existence, 
and again will not be. 

Ihe Heraclitean doctrine does not stand up to our criticism either. 
This 1s shown in two steps. (a) If it were true, nothing would be firmly 
the case, and so everything would be false, which has already (esp. 5, 
1010a7ff.) been proved to be impossible; (b) there must be 
something stable, because that which zs — as an underlying element, 
that is — changes, for change is from something into something.??! 

The concluding remark of the chapter concerns the two doctrines 
alike. It aims to get even with a more cautious expression of these 
doctrines, to the effect that everything is at rest or moving sometimes, 
and nothing always. However, this is at odds with the established fact 
that there 15 something that is always moving the things that are in 
change — 1.6. the First Heaven or sphere of the fixed stars, which is 
continuously moving the whole physical universe, being itself in 
permanent movement — and, on the other hand, God, the Prime 
Mover, being itself unmoved. 


7. 94 Recapitulation 


The upshot of book [᾿ deserves our attention in many respects. Firstly, 
this book takes up the discussion about the unity of metaphysics and 
its scope and shows that this primary discipline deals with both "what 
i$ qua being and also the domain of "what :s par excellence — 


223. Kirwan (121) fails to see that at 1012b25 τοῦτο stands for the actual fact of 
something being asserted, not the truth-value of the assertion. 

?4 For this argument see 1010a18-22 above. Again, Kirwan seems to miss the 
point in saying that the argument fails to show that the time at which [x] is F and 
that at which it is G are stretches of time. The only thing Aristotle wishes to make 
clear is that when F[x] alters into G[x], [x] itself must be the stable element, 
because otherwise our saying that [x]| is involved in change would be an empty 
noise. 
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Changeless Being (our 7.32). Apart from this, it contains many clues 
for gettüng a grip on Aristotle's method and strategy of argument, in 
particular the devices of focalization and categorization (7.4). 

The greater part of l' is devoted to an extensive discussion of the 
law of non-contradiction (LNC) and, in its wake, there 1s also a short 
discussion of its counterpart, the law of excluded middle (LEM); my 
section 7.5. In this context Aristotle's use of elenctical proof is of 
major importance, since it skilfully fills a gap in the argumentative 
procedure, once it has been stated that LNC and LEM are not 
susceptible to any kind of epistemonic proof (7.7; 7.71-7.78; 7.8). In T 
6 some more information is found about Aristotle's strategy. 

Aristotle's semantic expositions about his use of ὄνομα, λέγειν τι, 
and τὸ £v σημαίνειν (7.71-7.72) have turned out to be of decisive 
weight for our understanding of his strategy of argument. Contrary to 
the usual interpretations, I have argued for the validity of Aristotle's 
arguments (7.7-7.9). 

Finally, in his discussion of the Protagorean doctrine, Aristotle 
dwells on the relationship between 'real thing' and 'thing perceived, 
the distinction between which was ignored and even flatly denied by 
the followers of Protagoras, including the opponents of LNC and 
LEM (7.72-7.73). 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE PROPER SUBJECT OF METAPHYSICS 


After the intermezzo (T 3, 1005b8-10125b31) dealing with the two laws 
governing any discussion, including discussion of metaphysical sub- 
jects, Aristotle now returns to the main issue he was examining in the 
first part of Book T. (1, 1003a21-1005b8), viz. the nature and scope of 
the discipline of metaphysics. There is a plausible reason to assume, 
with Jaeger (1923, 209-11), that E, chs. 2-4, are a later addition meant 
to bridge the gulf between the introductory part of Met. (ABDEI) and 
its substantial parts, ZHO. As a matter of fact, the opening lines of Z 
refer, for the list of categories, not to E 2, 1026235-b1, but to A 7, 
1017a24-27. As it now stands, the book aims to give, in the first chap- 
ter, a more detailed outline of the nature and scope of metaphysics 
by opposing metaphysics to the two other theoretical disciplines, 
physics and mathematics, and to show that only metaphysics studies 
being as such. Next it sets out to discard two other domains of being, 
— viz. coincidental being (chs. 2-3) and being as truth (ch. 4) — 
which at first glance seem to fall within the proper scope of 
metaphysics as well, but cannot pass closer scrutiny.! 


8.1 The assessment of metabhysics among the theoretical disciplines 


Chapter E 1 has always raised some tantalizing questions for interpre- 
ters. Ihe main problem is whether, unlike physics and mathematics, 
metaphysics is really a non-particular ('universal') study of all things- 
that-are, as 15 claamed in the opening paragraph of the chapter. In 
other words, does metaphysics amount to what has been called in 
modern times 'metaphysica generalis', or is it more like the other 
disciplines with their proper subjects, having, as *metaphysica specia- 
lis', a proper domain of its own, the Changeless Substances, as we are 
told in the final paragraph of that chapter? The contradisünction of 


!. Kahn (1985, 338) offers the proposal ("plausible and nothing more") to take 
Mel. Δ to be very early, ΖΗΘ relatively early, and V-E as relatively late (his argu- 
ments are found in 333ff.). 
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metaphysics to physics and mathematics seems to be further blurred 
by the seeming claim of metaphysics that it accomplishes something 
the other disciplines are not able to do, not even with respect to their 
proper subjects, viz. to yield an ἀπόδειξις of the οὐσία of the several 
objects studied by the others. As has been pointed out, this claim may 
seem somewhat hollow if ἀπόδειξις is taken in its strict sense, at least 
f this sense 1s opposed to "some other manner of clarification" 
(1025b15-16). Both Ross (I, 351£) and Kirwan (183f.) are of the 
opinion that Aristotle is inconsistent, or at least "can hardly be said to 
have stood firm by the intention with which he evidently begins the 
chapter" (Ross). In my comments on these questions an attempt will 
be made to show that in this case too Aristotle demonstrates a lot 
more doctrinal coherence than is commonly recognized. 

Aristotle starts the discussion by illuminating the distinctive feature 
of metaphysics which comes to the fore in its accomplishing the main 
task it shares with the other disciplines — to seek the origins and the 
causes of the things-that-are (τὰ ὄντα). Unlike the other disciplines, 
metaphysics seeks the origins and causes of the things precisely qua 
things-that-are (f| ὄντα), while the others examine them in their 
being so-and-so qualified. Thus the latter are concerned with a 
particular being, i.e. a particular γένος. The use of the word γένος is 
crucial, it would seem. As often in Aristotle, the term 1s used here 
with both an intensional and an extensional connotation at the same 
time, meaning, that is, kind' both in the sense of 'ontic feature or 
'form' and of 'class of beings', viz of the things possessing that 
feature.? As is plain, the two meanings are correlated to the extent 
that the comprehension (or intension) of a concept, being the sum 
of its constitutive notions, is inversely proportionate to its extension. 
Thus the discipline that studies the things-that-are as such has a wider 
extension than e.g. the one that only examines them qua being 
subject to change, viz. physics. 

Things are quite clear so far. However, as a result of the associated 
connotations of extension and intension, the notion of the (exten- 
sional) universality of metaphysics is linked up with. the idea that 
within the large domain of its subjects, there are some that possess 


?^ The intensional aspect is found in e.g. Met. ^ 28, 1024236-bll; 2 7, 103324; 
Top; D.5; 102351: VI 1,139329: ΝῚ 3, 140427; VI. 5, 142527, 143418 and 36; ΝῚ 6, 
144225. For the more frequent extensional use see Bonitz, /ndex, 150b-152a. This 
double aspect of what is signified by the term γένος should be viewed in the broader 
context of semantic ambivalence. See my scctions 1.71-1.72. 
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the disunctve feature of 'pure(ly) being' to the highest degree, viz. 
the Changeless Being, which is par excellence. That is why, like the 
special disciplines, metaphysics too has its special domain. As a 
matter of fact, it 1s 1ts studying this pre-eminent domain of Being that 
yields metaphysics its superiority over physics, as will appear in the 
concluding paragraph of the chapter.? 

As to the additional question mentioned above concerning the 
specific modus procedendi of metaphysics, let us first allow our author 
to be his own mouth-piece: 


Met. E. 1, 1025b10-18: Nor do they [i.e. the other disciplines] offer any 
discussion of the whatitis (τοῦ τί ἐστιν) «of their subject»; but 
starting from that — some making it plain to the senses, others 
assuming the whatitis as a hypothesis — they proceed from that to 
demonstrate, either more or less rigorously, the things that hold good 
of the kind (τῷ γένει) [ontic feature/class] under discussion in its 
own right. It is plain, therefore, that on the basis of such an 
approach? there is no disclosure of beingness (οὐσίας), i.e. of what-a- 
thing is, but only some other manner of clarification (δηλώσεως). 
Similarly, nothing is said. «expressis verbis» either as to whether the 
ontic feature (γένος) they are concerned with 'is' or 'is ποῖ᾽, because 
the clarification of what -a-thing-s and £hatitis falls to the same 
intellectual process (τῆς αὐτῆς διανοίας) [i.e. immediate apprehen- 
sion ].? 


Both Ross (I, 351]f.) and Kirwan (183f.) seem to incur a lot of 
difficulty by reading too much into the text as it stands. For one 
thing, Aristotle does not contend (as they think he does) that 
metaphysics is able to present a strict ἀπόδειξις of the definition of its 


? Aristotle's ambivalent view of the status of metaphysics is dealt with extensively 
by Routila (1969). Throughout the development of Aristotelianism it has kept the 
controversy 'either universal or special?' very much alive in Late Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, both in the Latin West and the Greek and Arab world. See Zimmer- 
mann (71998), passim. From Christian Wolff (1679-1754) onwards, the division of 
metaphysics into 'metaphysica generalis! (7 'ontology') and "metaphysica specialis 
Is found. 

* Pace Ross and Kirwan, the word énoyoyn here has the general sense of 
approach (Zt. 'adduction of things"), rather than the usual 'induction' as opposed 
to syllogism, enthymeme, and example; my sections 2.53-2.55. 

? Where Upton (1991, 114) claims that this passage "suggests that if-it-is ques- 
tions are not only operative at scientific and pre-scientific levels but are ultimately 
asked and answered at the level of metaphysical analysis", he is in principle right, 
but has no good reason for taking this as support for his thesis (102; 114) that 
Aristotle has the habit of 'conflating' or 'blurring! the εἰ ἐστι and ὅτι ἔστι questions. 
Their practical coincidence is a natural consequence of one of the basic tenets of 
Aristotelian philosophy that any instantiation of a mode of being always exten- 
sionally (or referentially) coincides with its instance. My sections 6.51; 6.87; 9.61; 
10.71. 
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subject matter; if he did, this would be at odds with the doctrine of 
APo.65 He only wishes to say that, proceeding in the way the other 
disciplines do in this respect, one should expect only more or less 
rigorous 'demonstrations' or 'explanations'. What is implied in 
Aristotle's words is that metaphysics deals with the being-ness of its 
subjects. As to the looser meaning of ἀπόδειξις and the cognate 
ἀποδείκνυναι, a first glance at Bonitz's /ndex suffices to see that in 
Aristotelian usage too the word ἀπόδειξις is not only used in the strict 
sense advocated in Posterior Analytics. 

To lay too much emphasis — as is frequently done — on the 
wording of the last sentence, in which it 15 said that the other 
disciplines omit the question of whether the kind with which they 
deal "is or is not", is not reasonable either. Of course, the author 
does not mean to say that the students of the other disciplines keep 
their hearers dangling concerning the existence of the specific ontic 
feature present in the object under discussion, let alone that, quite 
masochistically as 1t would be, they would leave them in suspense as 
to the existence of the class of objects they are especially interested 
in. What Aristotle does contend is that, unlike metaphysics, the other 
disciplines do not discuss the presence of the specific way of being- 
(ness) in the object of their study, because, as far as they are con- 
cerned, this is 2n confesso. The insignificance of the question 15 given 
some relief by the author's employment of the polar manner of 
expression εἰ ἔστιν ἢ um ἔστι ("whether it is or is not^).? 

The remaining part of the chapter aims at further outlining the 
nature and scope of metaphysics by contradistinguishing them from 
those of the other theoretical disciplines, physics and mathematcs. 
Again, what they have in common over and against the practical and 
productive disciplines,? viz. their being theoretical, is not what is in 
question, but their different formal objects. Aristotle's strategy of 
argument is to exhibit, and play down by the same token, the 


^ My sections 6.55-6.57. 

7 The polar manner of expression is used in Greek to sweepingly indicate that 
the term used does not allow any exception, not even by including its opposite. A 
famous example is found in Sophocles, Antigone 1109, where Creon summons the 
present servants to obey his orders, addressing them with the words οἵ τ᾽ ὄντες οἵ τ᾽ 
ἀπόντες ("Come, come, my servants, present and absent"). There is a similar use of 
polar expression in his Electra, 305-306: τὰς οὔσας τέ μου καὶ τὰς ἀπούσας ἐλπίδας 
διέφθορεν, i.e. "He has destroyed the hopes I had and those I had not". Cfr. 
Xenophon, Cyropaedia VIII 7, 28: "And to all of you, my friends, both present and 
absent, I bid farewell". See Kühner-Gerth II, 587f. Cf. Van Raalte (1993), 299. 

8 'The division of disciplines is nicely clarified by Ross (I, 353). 
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credenuals of physics, when it comes to making the latter qualify for 
being the highest discipline: 


Ibid. 1, 1025b18-21 and 25-29: But since physics is one of the 
disciplines dealing with a particular kind of thing-thatas (γένος τι τοῦ 
ὄντος) — for it deals with the sort of ousia which possesses the 
principle of its movement and rest present in itself — it is plain that it 
is neither practical nor producuve. [...]. It follows that [...] the 
thinking concerned with nature must be of the theoretical kind, but 
will theorize about such of the things-thatare as are capable of being 
changed, and about ousia as defined, taken for the most part as not 
separable from matter.? 


Aristotle (1025b28-1026a4) proceeds to elaborate the notion of *with- 
out matter' from the semantic point of view, by explaining "the mode 
of being of a thing's whatritis qua being phrased in its definiens" (τὸ 
τί ἦν εἶναι καὶ τὸν λόγον πῶς), i.e. what is the semantic basis of the 
abstraction from matter as applied in a metaphysical inquiry, "since 
the inquiry will get nowhere otherwise", as he significantly adds. 

There 15 a lot of confusion about this section among the inter- 
preters. For the most part they fail to make clear that what is under 
consideration is what I have labelled earlier 'quidditative categoriza- 
tion'.!? The purport of this passage is to elucidate the diverse 
semantic ways in which different significative words operate. Some 
perform as the word σιμόν does, others as κοῖλον does, meaning that 
some words, even though they only signify a property or form, always, 
or most of the time, semantically include the fixed subject informed 
by this form, while others do not.!! Aristotle's favourite example for 
illustraüng the first case concerns the phenomenon of the snub nose, 
which is a nose that 1s short and curved ( turned up) at the tip. Like 
the English word 'snub', the Greek σιμός in its substantivated neuter 
form (σιμόν) without anything added, is used to stand for the nose 
just described. Aristotle expresses this by saying that this word is 
"bound up with matter", its substrate, that is. Once he hears the word 
σιμόν, the hearer cannot fail to think of a curved (concave) nose, 
whereas whoever 1s not familiar with Greek, and 1s only told that the 
adjective noun σιμός means 'curved', misses the point, by assuming 
that σιμόν stands for any curved thing whatsoever. 


9 E.g. the soul 15 an ousia which can be separated from matter; cf. 102625-6. 


!^ Cleary's (1995, 424ff.) comments on MeL. Z 1 (and cognate chapters) are 
quite to the point. 
I! Semantic Main Rule RSC; my section 1.71. 
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Words of the second type, on the other hand, signify propertes or 
forms that may fall to any subject, so that if they are used in the 
substantivated form, the hearer is not eo ipso informed about the 
thing meant by the word. For instance, the word κοῖλος means 
'curved', 'hollow', 'concave' etc., and 15 indiscriminately used to 
stand for a property belonging to quite different things, such as a 
ship, a boot, a bed, a hand, a river, a valley, a way, and so on; but it is 
never in its substantivated form used exclusively for one of them. 
Therefore even when it 1s used 1n its substantivated form, the word 
κοῖλος (κοῖλον) does not tell us what thing (substrate) is spoken of. In 
Aristotle's words, "the phrase '*being κοῖλος is without perceptible 
matter", and, accordingly, 1s perfectly understood as being subtracted 
from the (various) substrates in which it may be enmattered. 

The question now is whether all physical terms are of the σιμός 
type. The answer is in the affirmative, since the significates and 
definienda conveyed by physical terms all concern quiddites qua 
enmatlered. 'This even holds good of some aspects of the soul which, as 
far as they are bound up with matter, are in the province of the 
physicist. Aristotle is of the opinion that this feature, which 15 
common to all the objects falung under natural philosophy, is bound 
to weaken the claim of physics to be the highest discipline: 


Ibid. 1, 1025b30-1026a26: Among the quiddities grasped by defining 
things, some apply in the manner in which the word 'snub' does, 
others are like the word 'curved ; and the difference between these is 
that 'snub' is bound up with matter — for the snub is a curved nose — 
whereas 'being-curved' is taken without perceptible matter. 5o since 
all natural things are brought up in the same way as the snub, as for 
instance nose, eye, face, flesh, bone, and, in general, animal; and leat, 
root, bark, and, in general, plant for the definiendum of none of 
them is free from the notion of changeability but always includes 
matter — the manner in which we must seek and define what a thing 
Is, in the case of natural things, is plain. And that is why it falls to the 
student of nature also to study a certain kind of soul, namely any one 
that 1s not free from matter. 


It is plain from the foregoing lines that physics too operates with 
quiddities abstracted from the (changeable) things it studies. Physics 
is different from metaphysics in that it studies the quiddities of the 
material things qua enmattered, i.e. the natural philosopher continu- 
ously takes into consideration that those quiddities are always "bound 
up with matter", invested, that is, with material conditions. It is useful 
in this context to consider the common rendering (Ross, Tricot, 
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lredennick, Kirwan) of 1025b33-34: "whereas concavity 15 independent 
(italics mine) of perceptible matter". Such renderings are unsatisfac- 
tory in that they seem to make Aristotle a Platonist. In fact, the 
κοιλότης is the immanent property of 'being concave', rather than 
concavity', with its connotation of transcendence (which 1s also 
insinuated by the phrase "independent of matter'). For Aristotle, 
even formal abstraction does not imply that a thing 1s independent of 
material conditions; it actually leaves this out of consideration in 
order to zoom in on the essence as such, apart from its actual 
inherence in matter. In point of fact, this 15 the first passage in the 
Metaphysics that alludes to the possibility of a definiens including a 
thing's material constitution, which will eventually turn out to be 
pivotal for identifying the true ousia.!? 

Ihe decisive point in the present discussion 15 that, unlike meta- 
physics, the proper objects of physics are always examined qua 
enmattered, or, more precisely, things, when taken by the natural 
philosopher as his own proper object, are still examined in their 
capacity of being enmattered. Putting it from the semantic point of 
view, even though the significates of the terms used to designate 
physical objects do not include the object's individual parcels of 
matter, they always include the thing's material constitution or 
'condition of materiality'.)? 

Finally, the semantic observations made in the previous paragraph 
will prove to be of paramount importance for the search of true 
substance in Z, chs. 2-6, where the semantic impact of the use of 
substantival nouns and substantivated adjectival nouns is submitted to 
scrutiny.!^ 

The position of metaphysics 15 further investigated by Aristotle in 
putüng the credentials of mathematics to the test (1026a26-16). One 
has to agree that mathematics too 1s a theoretical discipline. In addi- 
tion — unlike the objects of physics, which are "separable!?, but not 


I? The two kinds of definiens are dealt with in my sections 6.55-6.57. 

!* The diverse ways of abstraction involved were later called 'abstractio totalis' 
and 'abstractio formalis, and correspond to the different abstracta as found in 
physics and metaphysics, respectively. — Elaboraüng on the idea of taking things in 
diverse ways according to their sensible matter (or material constitution, respec- 
tively) being abstracted later led to the unAristotelian, Neo-Thomist doctrine of the 
three degrees of abstraction. All these bear on the formal significate. 

1^ For the role of 'quidditaüve categorization' in epistemonic proof see my 
section 2.7. 

1» Schwegler's emendation χωριστά for the manuscripts reading ἀχώριστα 
seems to be required by the logical balance of the sentence (^ ..., but ..."). This word 


μὰ 
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changeless" — those of mathematics, at least some of its branches, 
are studied qua changeless and qua separable.!? However, this 
discipline does not seem to stand a better chance than metaphysics of 
being the highest discipline: 


Ibid. 1, 1026210-18: However, if there is something everlasting and 
changeless and separable, clearly it 1s the task of a theoretical 
discipline to discover it, not, however, of the study of nature (which 
deals with certain changeable things) nor indeed of mathematics, but 
of some discipline prior to both. For the study of nature deals with 
things that are separable but not changeless, and certain parts of 
mathematics deal with things which, though changeless, are doubtless 
not separable, but qua enmattered, while the primary discipline will 
deal also with things separable and changteless. It is true, all causes 
must be everlasting, but especially these, for they are the causes that 
operate on as much of the things divine as are perceptible.!? 


The last paragraph (1026223-32) presents the solution to the prob- 
lem of the alleged universality of metaphysics. I have already drawn 
attention to the two semantic aspects of the word γένος (or 'kind") 
when used with respect to metaphysics: 'ontic feature' and 'class' — 
the first (viz. 'that which is qua thing that 15) connoting its univer- 
sality as it covers all that is, the latter connoüng its being particularly 
concerned with the class of highest beings, because its formal object 
'what is qua what is' is pre-eminently realized in them. Aristotle has 
good reason to bring the second aspect to the fore, because 1t 15 
precisely metaphysics' concern with the highest, unchanging being 
that rules out the other claimants, physics and mathematics; physics, 
because it only deals with "substances constituted naturally" (428), 


must mean 'separate' in the sense of 'being on its own', 'notinhering in something 
else' or *being a τόδε tv . For this sense see e.g. Met. 2 3, 1029327-28 (and Cleary, 
1995, 294); Bonitz, Index 860 a27-32. Compare the use of κεχωρισμέμον, which 
conveys subsistence and self-containedness, e.g at Met. M 2, 1077b2-11 (my section 
11.52). For the many defenders of the MSS reading see Cleary (1995), 450, n. 21. 
Apelt, for instance, defended (1891, 231) the traditional reading by arguing for a 
different contrast in this passage between the objects of first philosophy (separate 
and unchanging) and those of physics (inseparable and changing) together with 
those of mathematics (unchanging but not separable). Whoever follows this line of 
interpretation should take the conjunction ἀλλά here not to be used adversatively 
(which is possible; see Denniston, s.v.), and ἀχώριστα in its logical sense. 

I6 At Met. Z 3, 1029314-18, it is recognized that geometrical properues are the 
last to be stripped off ('subtracted') from things. But the 'extensionality' or 
'dimensionality' of mathematical enüties still prevents mathematics from being the 
highest discipline. 

!7 God, who moves the sphere of the fixed stars, and the celestial spheres that 
cause the movement of the heavenly bodies, are intended. Cf. Met. ^ 7, 1072a19- 
1073b3, Phys. II 4, 196233 and EN VI 7, 1141a334-b3. 
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and mathematcs, since it studies things, though abstracted, yet qua 
occurring enmattered. 

In his paper on the intended interpretation of Aristotle's meta- 
physics, Kahn (1985, 312) considers Aristotle's solution to the aporia: 
Is First Philosophy a universal discipline or does it have a single yévoq 
and a parücular nature as its object?' "as puzzling as any passage in 
Aristotle". He assumes that the explanation of the cryptic phrase 
universal because first must have something to do with the causal 
role of the Prime Mover, which *as first of all things is mover of all 
things" (Met. A 4, 1070b34-35). Kahn (313f.) is of the opinion that 
the assumption that Aristotle has an eye on the different formal (Kahn 
has 'intensional') objects of the diverse disciplines will not do, and 
that we have to think of a distinct γένος or type of object (315). Kahn 
fails to make clear, however, how to solve the znterpreter's aporia that 
by οὐσία ἀκίνητος the Prime Mover alone must be understood; and at 
the same time it is clear that the metaphysics of the sublunar world as 
actually presented in, say, ZHO should be unthinkable if there were 
not a Prime Mover. To my mind, this (our) aporia will vanish if we 
take the unchanging οὐσία no longer extensionally to be a distinct 
γένος, but formally as the enmattered οὐσία ('beingness') qua 
universally applicable and eternal in this respect.!? 

The obvious conclusion, then, is the same as the previous outcome 
(I 1, 1003a211f.): that the discipline we have been looking for from 
the outset is the one that studies that-which-is as such (τὸ ὃν ἢ ὄν). 
Ihe different senses of this key term, which were already distin- 
guished before (I' 2, 1003233-b10; cf. the Lexicon A 7),!? now quite 
naturally come up for discussion. What Aristotle is particularly look- 
ing for from now on is entities which arein a special, privileged sense. 
Along this line of thought, Aristotle's τὸ ὃν fj ὄν becomes a compre- 
hensible device in his search for 'true Being'. It will now be necessary 
to remove two of the four senses which are inappropriate. 


|5. On the 'discipline-bound' approach, the remarkable fact that the basic proof 
of the existence of 'unchanging ousia' in the sense of Primc Mover is presented in 
the Physics as part of the account of the ἀρχαΐ of motion (see Kahn 1985, 316) 
suggests that throughout the diverse disciplines it is not the objects as such which 
are constitutive of a discipline, but the diverse ('formal') ways in which we address 
them. 

|? Book A of the Melafhysics is a lexicon in which Aristotle is listing and 
analysing meanings of key words in philosophical use, rather than offering a 
complete inventory of the meanings of these words in ordinary Greek. 
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8.2 Two of the four senses of &what 1s' should be cast aside 


To begin with, we must assess Aristotle's discussion of the fourfold 
division of senses of *be' (εἶναι) in the framework of the introductory 
books of the Metaphysics (A-^). Having arrived at the firm conviction 
that metaphysics studies all the beings there are, the next step will be 
to examine all those things whatsoever which may present themselves 
to us and be brought up for discussion qua 'be-ing' in some way. 
However, a real difficulty is lurking here: for our search for 'beiing 
as the proper object of metaphysics can be jeopardized by our failing 
to discover the specific sense in which the term "what 2s' 15 primarily 
used. Therefore the removal of the secondary senses of "what is 1s a 
matter of necessity, despite the fact that those senses too concern 
genuine modes of 'be-ing'. In Aristotle's own words (E 2, 1026255), 
those senses all bear on τὸ ὃν ἁπλῶς λεγόμενον (what is' properly 
said), all of which are said "not homonymously, but with reference to 
one thing, i.e. one particular nature" (I 2, 1003a53-34). 

The four main senses of 'being' are examined at length in the 
subsequent books of the Metaphysics. In E, chs. 2-9 "what is coinci- 
dentally' (τὸ ὃν τὸ κατὰ συμβεβηκός) is discussed, in E 4 and O 10 
"what is qua being true' (τὸ ὡς ἀληθὲς ὄν), while 'what is in its own 
right (τὸ ὃν καθ’ αὑτό) is examined in the most important section of 
the Metaphysics (Z and H), and 'what is potentially (τὸ δυνάμει ὄν) 
and its counterpart, *what is in actuality' (τὸ ἐνεργείᾳ or ἐντελεχείᾳ 
óv) are looked into in O, chs. 1-9. 


8.21 The differentiation of *whal is' (τὸ ὄν) 


Aristotle's ontology is characterized by the idea that the phrase "what 
IS' (τὸ ὄν) is used in several ways, or, putting it otherwise, that there 
are different grounds on which we assign 'be-ing' to things. In the 
Metaphysics there are two distinct lines of thought along which 
Aristotle diversifies the basic notion of being. 

In Book FP 2, where the unity of the discipline of metaphysics is at 
stake, the author intends to show that this unity is not jeopardized at 
all by the fact that the notion of 'being' has more than one sense, 
because all senses it has are said with reference to what Owen (1965) 
has called *one focal meaning'. From this point of view, the notion of 
'being' divides into kinds that are all analogically related to 
'substance' ('subsistent entity; ousia). Some things are called 'things- 
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that-are' because they are themselves οὐσίαι in the privileged sense 
('substances'); some because they are affections of an ousia; some 
because they are a route to it, or destructions, or lacks, or qualities, or 
productive, or generaüuve of it or of things called with reference to it 
— or even denials of one of these mentioned above, or of a 
substance.?? Thus any idea of equivocity 15 ruled out and the unity of 
the discipline's central object safeguarded and, consequently, the 
unity of the discipline itself. 

The other division of the notion of 'being', which is found in A 7 
and E 2, is brought up in quite a different doctrinal or didactic 
context. In the latter chapter, Aristotle is clearing the ground for his 
search for 'true Being" (which is going to be undertaken in the next 
book, Z), by ruling out all those uses of the term 'being' which are 
improper ones and could easily lead us astray in our seeking true 
Being. With this end in view Aristotle this time focusses on the 
disünct ways in which we can assign 'being-ness' to things whenever 
they are called up under the aspect of 'be-ing somehow'. 

In A 7 Aristotle's expositions about the notion of be-ing are 
presented from the didactic point of view, as may be expected from 
the lexicographical overview Book A actually is. Aristotle's account is 
commonly held to be extremely obscure, and indeed, to the modern 
interpreter, the composition and elliptical style of this chapter are 
somewhat tantalizing. However, a great deal of the obscurity is, I take 
it, due to the common confusion which results from taking Aristotle 
to deal with different kinds of sentence predication and proposition- 
al being, instead of following him in his endeavour to tell apart the 
different ways in which, when bringing up the outside things for 
discussion, we can adress them — in accordance, that is, with the spe- 
cific purport of each discussion ('focalization' and 'categorization ). 


8.22 Some basic misunderstandings concerning Met. Δ 7 


Aristotle's intentions concerning his metaphysical investigations may 
be, and often actually are, misunderstood in two respects, basically. 
The first misunderstanding occurs when he is taken to speak of the 
outside things by themselves and their different domains (as if he just 
classifies and 'files' all things-there-are), instead of the different ways 
in which we speak about them. Another confusion results when the 
examples Aristotle offers to explain what he means to express by the 


?0 Mai. 2, 1003b5-10. 
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different senses of 'being', are explained in terms of propositional or 
'statemental' being.?! In fact, the supposed obscurities and problems 
raised in A 7 are mainly due to the false impression that Aristotle is 
exemplifying our different uses of the term 'be' as occurring in 
statements. 

In his discussion of the various senses of 'be' in A 7, Aristotle 1s 
definitely not speaking of several kinds of beings, to wit things 
possessing a mode of being in their own right, telhing them apart 
from other things that only are coincidentally, and so on. What he is 
distinguishing 15 the distinct modes of being we may discern in the 
outside things, which are all, without any exception whatsoever, 
themselves subsistent things. This 1s quite understandable: for Aris- 
totle's main thesis (against Plato 's hypostatizing the properties of the 
outside things) 15 precisely that anything having real existence is a 
subsistent particular.^? To consider modes of being as distinct, 
therefore, merely results from our setüng apart the ontic features 
found in an outside thing, which as such cannot be regarded as 
several beings.?? 

For this reason, the expressions καθ᾽ αὑτό, κατὰ συμβεβηκός, ὡς 
ἀληθές, δυνάμει καὶ ἐντελεχείᾳ should all be taken as distinctive of as 
many ways the outside things can Pe said (λέγονται) to be, i.e. the ways 
they are brought up by people for discussion, in accordance with 
their specific (essential or coincidental) mode of being that is at the 
focus of our attention, given the scope of the discussion at hand. The 
frequent use, not only in Δ 7,24 of λέγεσθαι (λέγεται, λέγονται) and τὸ 
λεγόμενον must be taken pregnantly in this respect. 


?! Also Bàck (2000), 62-87, and passim. 

?? Cf. Aristotle's "inviolable postulate" (Guthrie VI, 103) of the primacy of 
individual being. 

?3 In his study of Aristotle's theory of predication (2000), Allan Báck unconvinc- 
ingly claims that the formula 'being said in many ways' should be explained "from a 
modern perspective at any rate" in terms of Aristotle making "distinctions of being 
on many different levels", and "in some passages even conflating (italics mine) those 
levels." Bàck too seems to take (59ff.) Aristotle to be thinking of "sorts of objects 
that have being", "different sorts of things" (66 and passim). His discussion (62-74) 
of Met. ^ 7 testifies to his view that in A 7 "different sorts of being" ("something can 
bein many ways"; "objects in accidental categories") are under examination. As so 
often, however, the interpreter's confusion is not Aristotle's. 

?4 Τ 2, 10032333; b2,4,6,9,12,14,15,17; A 7, 1017a7,10,14,20 (τὰ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς 
εἶναι λεγόμενα), 92,25 (τῶν κατηγορουμένων - 'the things indicated by the different 
categorial appellatons'); b3 (φαμέν). Cf. the way 1n which at Top. I 9, 103b27 the 
list of categories, which are to implement τὸ ὃν τὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ λεγόμενον, is intro- 
duced: "He who indicates a thing's quiddity" (ὃ τὸ τί ἐστι σημαίνων). Also EN I 6, 
1096a23 and EE I8, 1217b25-26. 
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A kindred misunderstanding, which may be viewed as a sequel to 
the previous one, and which many interpreters are liable to, consists 
in mistaking Aristotle's examples for instancing statemental being. 
Instead, Aristotle is continuously dealing with several modes of being 
which are discernible in things and may therefore be assigned to the 
things-that-are (τὰ ὄντα) qua apprehended by themselves, irrespect- 
ive of the subject or predicate position of the terms signifying them. 
Matters become even worse when interpreters?? proceed to ask them- 
selves (and Aristotle — in vain, of course) what kind of propositional 
4s, viz. whether 'copulaüve' or 'existential' or 'identative' or 'consti- 
tutive' etc., is meant. Such enürely anachronistic questions are bound 
to lead them into insuperable difficulties and embarrassment.?5 

Plainly, the obscurities these interpreters charge Aristotle with are 
mere products of mistaking Aristotle's real intentions. In point of 
fact, as I shall try to show in the next section, all problems of this kind 
can be precluded by taking Aristotle to be dealing with different ways 
of 'appellation" (naming), which boil down to as many ways of 
differentiating the outside things! simply being there into diverse 
modes of calling them up in discourse. These ways are easily found if 
we are ready to follow Aristotle's semantic procedure step by step, 
instead of parsing him into alien semantic construals, such as the 
anachronistic 'S is P' formula.?? 


8. 23 Met. Δ 7 taken from the semantic point of view 


The chapter starts by clearly opposing (10] 747-30) two main ways in 
which we attribute beingness to any things whatsoever such as they 
present themselves to our perception. What 2s (or rather, as we have 
just seen, what is said to be) 1s entitled to this appellation either in its 
own right or coincidentally. Aristotle begins with 'that which zs coinci- 
dentally' (τὸ ὃν κατὰ συμβεβηκός). It is of paramount importance to 
notice that the very idea of 'being coincidentally' implies that com- 
pound entities are under consideration here, things, that is, which 
consist of two or more ontic elements ('forms') from different 
categories, together making up a thing (putatively)?? occurring in the 


?5 Like Ross I, 306-8, and Kirwan, 140-6; cf. Bostock, 46-59. 

?0 See my next section. 

?7 My sections 2.14-2.16. Celluprica (1987, 175) seems to have a similar 
onomastc or 'non-statemental' view of Aristotle's idea of the differentiation of 'be' 
as intended in Met. ^ 7 and elsewhere. 

“5.1 often add such words as 'putative' or 'supposed' to make plain that things 
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outside world. Aristotle instances the three kinds of combination he 
has in mind by referring to our assigning 'being(ness)' to one of the 
following particular?? entities: 

(a) the compound entty 'the just man-educated '; 

(b) the compound entity 'the man-educated '; 

(c) the compound entity 'the educated-man'. 

As we have already remarked, these examples are commonly 
taken?? to contain (disguised) sentence predications ('that the just 
man 15 educated' etc.), but, quite apart from the puzzles one gets 
oneself into on this interpretation,?! the verbs φαμὲν and λέγομεν 
should be taken to refer to our assigning "being. to compound 
entities, by calling them 'so-and-so'. No doubt, generally speaking, 
this happens for the most part by our framing statements like 'the 
just man 1s educated, but the syntacucal location of the appellation 
(named term) in predicate position is immaterial. This 1s the more 
cogent in light of the anatomy of Aristotle's λόγος ('apophantic 
expression"), which for his own doctrinal purposes he intentionally 
frames thus: 

Is: [(simple or compound) assertible]', 
quite differently from our 'S is P' construal.?? 

In view of this mistaking the nature of Aristotle's statement-making, 
it 1s not at all surprising, as Ross (ad loc.) suggests it is, that Aristotle, 
while dwelling on, as Ross puts it, "the two main senses of the 
copulative 'is' — those in which it indicates respectively accidental 
and essential being — should say nothing of the existential 'is', which 
nevertheless is presupposed in his account of accidental being". Ross 
tries to explain Aristotle's 'omission' by assuming that logically the 
existential 'is may be disuinguishable from the copulative, and 
metaphysically it is not, "for nothing can be without being of some 
kind". This 15 true enough, but not at all to the point, for we should 
be well aware that all such distinctions as 'copulative' from 'existen- 
tial' (and the like) are of our making, and do not find any substantial 
support in Ancient authors, in particular Plato and Aristotle.?? 


concerved of as existing in the outside world are also included. 

?9 Aristotle's constant use of definite articles (1017a7-16) should be noted, as 
should the use of τόδε and τῷδε at a12-13. 

?0 E g. Ross, Tricot, Kirwan, Reale ad lac. 

?! See my previous section. 

?? See my section 1.22, where Aristotle's deep structure analysis of the state- 
ment-making utterance is discussed. 

*"' See my sections 1.51; 2.12-2.17 (for Aristotle); De Rijk (1986), 65-7; 72-6; 166, 
n. 4; 288, n. 36; 315, n. 96; 316-22; 328-30; 347-50 (for Plato). The notion of 
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Anyway, to see the apophantc structure as essential for Aristotle's 
examples can obscure, as it more than once actually does,?* the main 
purpose of this chapter, namely to discuss the distinct ways in which 
we assign disünct modes of being to things. 

Ihe significance of Aristotle's semantic views can be properly 
assessed by comparing his ontological view to Plato's. Plato takes 
particular entities to be determinate bundles of embodied forms, 
which are as many 'rendez-vous' of the dynamic participata (δυνὰ- 
μεῖς) issuing from the corresponding Transcendent Forms.55 This 
view, which, of course, bears no resemblance whatsoever to an 
Aristotelian 'substance-accident' structure, let alone anything like a 
substratum-attribute analysis, implies that to Plato, the compound 
entity, such as the just man, who is in fact a combination of en- 
mattered manhood and justness, can equally well be designated by an 
expression like 'an instance of human justness' as by 'an instance of 
just manhood'. To Aristotle on the other hand, the particular is a 
compound whose elements are not on equal footing, because he 
postulates the existence of some substratum (ὑποκείμενον), which 
possesses a degree of being-ness of its own,?? unlike 'its properties', 
which owe their being to their inhering in the substratum. Evidently, 
the view of subsistent being outside the domain of the Transcendent 
Forms is entirely alien to Platonic thought. It is, therefore, Platonic 
ontology that Aristotle has to face. Now that he can no longer as a 
Platonist take refuge in a Transcendent Realm of Being shared in by 
particular instantiations, Aristotle has to make clear what in his view 
the ontic structure of the entities occurring in the sublunar world 
should be. This is precisely, I think, what Aristotle is trying to do in 
the present texts.?7 


copula' and ' copulative being' does not emerge until 500 A.D. (Ammonius); my 
sections 1.51; 3.35. 

** So Ross I, 306-8; Kirwan (1971), 140-6. Although Báck too (2000, 62ff.) 
explains A 7 in terms of copulative 'is', he has rightly observed (?bid.) that "in the 
being accidentally" paragraphs of A 7, Aristotle is not distinguishing accidental 
from essential predication 5 but he failed to see that there is no talk of 'predication' 
at all. 

?» De Rijk (1986) 327-30; 350-4. 

36 Cf. the (however insufficient, though) credentials of *matter-hypokeimenon' 
discussed in Meat. Z. 

" We should continually be aware that the notion of 'substance' is of Aristotle's 
invention. He uses it to indicate that which possesses 'being-ness' (οὐσία) par 
excellence. The word 'substance', accordingly, only applies to cases in which the 
generic sense of οὐσία is upgraded to mean 'subsistent beingness'. 
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Returning now to the opening lines of A 7, we should take them to 
represent Aristotle's view of the ontic structure of things which are 
(seen by us as) made up of coincidental forms, alongside their 
substantial form. Such particular forms owe their being to some 
particular substratum. To emphasize the semantic approach coming 
to the fore in Aristotle's exposition the relevant words will be put in 
boldface: 


Met. ^ 7, 1017a7-19: That which zs may be so named either coinci- 
dentally or in its own right. Coincidentally, as for instance we say the 
just?? to δὲ the educated and the man to 5e the educated, and the 
educated to be the man.?? «In these cases coincidental combinations 
are involved» in much the same way as we say the educated to be the 
housebuilder, because being educated has coincidentally fallen to the 
housebuilder, or the other way round; for «in our example» 'this is 
this' means that this has coincidentally fallen to this. And so it is in 
the cases mentioned above; for when we say the man to be *the 
educated' and *the educated to δὲ the man, or *the pale to he *the 
educated or πε educated to be *the pale, in the one case it is 
because both «forms» have coincidentally fallen to the same thing, 
and in the other because «the form» has coincidentally fallen to a 
thing-that-is; while «when saying» the educated to be the man, it is 
because the educated has coincidentally fallen to the man. It is in this 
way that the not pale is said to be, because that which it has 
coincidentally fallen to 15. 


What all these examples are meant to make clear 15 that a particular 
entity (a "what-s ) when 1t is qualified according to a coincidental 
mode of being, presents an instance of a coincidental compound, 
which is always made up of a substratum which 25, and so grants being 
to its inherent property or properties, regardless of whether or not 
the substratum 1s explicitly expressed. Thus Aristotle's summary of 
this part of the chapter focusses not on this sense of 'be', taken by 
itself, as though 1t were a separate ontic domain, but the things said to 
be coincidentally (τὰ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς εἶναι λεγόμενα), where the 
adverb (adverbial expression in the Greek) should be taken to 


** One should render the substantivated masculine form τὸν δίκαιον 'the just, 
not 'the Just man' (however offending it may be against English idiom), because the 
fact that the substratum is not expressed is essential for this example. The same 
holds good for the substantivated nouns of the other examples. 

?? [think we have to render the (grammatically) predicative noun with τῆς 
definite article (ihe educated etc.), because what Aristotle has in mind is to 
designate precisely (Ais particular entity, say, Socrates, by the name *' thiseducated'. 
Notice that Greek grammar does not allow the definite article to be used before a 
noun in predicate position (except in cases such as ὁ αὐτός and the like); see 
Kühner-Gerth I, 591f. 
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indiscriminately determine the verb 'be' (εἶναι) and the participle 
"being said' (λεγόμενα) Ὁ: 
Ibid. 7, 1017219-22: The things said to δὲ coincidentally, then, are so 
said either (a) because both «forms involved in this designation» 
belong to the same thing-that-;s, or (b) because the form under 


consideration?! belongs to a thing-that-is, or (c) because the thing 
(substratum) itself, which that of which it is itself said belongs to, 15. 


The following cases are meant: (a) the compound consists of two 
coincidental forms (e.g. the-pale-being-the-educated) referring to 
their common (unnamed) substratum; (b) the compound consists of 
the substratum explicitly named and one (or more) of its coinciden- 
tal forms ('the-man-being-the-educated'); (c) the compound consists 
of a coincidental form of the substratum and the substratum itself 
( the-educated-being-the-man ).?? So in A 30, 1025221-24, the notion 
whatas-coincidentally' 1s defined in terms of the relationship 
coincidental states have to the substratum they happen to inhere in. 
It is this contingent relationship, 1.6. a relationship not based on the 
fact that the substratum is precisely of this particular nature, that 
makes the compound incidental: 


Met. Δ 30, 10252321-24: Therefore since there are attributes and 
substrates they attach to, and some of these apply to them only at a 
certain place and time, any attribute that attaches to a substratum, 
but not because it 1s (his substratum, or mow or here, wil be a 
coincidental one. 


Therefore any causal (or inferential) relationship between the things 
signified by the respective designations 1s out of the question. The 
mere fact that they bave come together (συμβεβηκέναι) and exten- 
sionally coincide here and now does not ensure that they are 
interchangeable or causally related. In matters of fact, what comes 
together is things' from different categories, to wit propertes from 
one or more of the non-substantial categories, which coincide with a 
substratum named after the category of substance. Elsewhere they are 
characterized as 'non-quidditative units'. And as for the incidental 
properties themselves, they only possess an improper mode of being, 
which in a way comes close to non-being (1026b121tf.). 


^" De Rijk (1980), 30£., and Kirwan, 200 (re Met. E 4, 102822). 

!!1 Reading at a21 ἐκεῖνο, with the codex Laurentianus and the exemplar of the 
translatio Moerbekiana; the other MSS reading the dative ἐκείνῳ. 

3? "The present discussion about 'coincidental being' should be juxtaposed to 
that concerning 'coincidental one' found in Met. ^ 6. 
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Matters are, however, quite different as far as "what is said to be 
καθ᾽ αὑτό᾽ or 'in its own right" is concerned.^? In this case 'be' is 
claimed by Aristotle to be modified along the lines of its division into 
the ten categories. As opposed to the previous mode of being 
('coincidental being"), the essential mode of being must bear on 
compounds whose components are all found within one and the 
same category, e.g. states of affairs such as 'man's-being-an-animal' or 
white (ness) s-being-a-colour', or such disjunctive states (modes of 
being) as being-a-man or being-an-animal', or 'being-a colour or 
being-a-magnitude' etc.: 

Met. ^ 7, 1017a22-27: All things signified by the figures of appellation 
(σχήματα τῆς κατηγορίας) are said to be in their own right; for these 
diversify 'be' in the same number of ways as there is talk of ' bein its 
own right'.?4 Since, then, some appellations signify whatit??-is; some, 
its how being qualified; some, its magnitude; some, its how being 


related; some, its acting or undergoing; some, its being where or 
when; be' has a meaning matching each of these appellations. 


Thus it is unequivocally stated by Aristotle that each categorial mode 
of being is to implement the empty notion of εἶναι. 16 The same idea 
is found 1n chapter 3 of /nt(., where the verb 'be', including the 
articular participle τὸ ὄν ('that which is"), is claamed to have no 
meaning of its own, but only to constitute ('co-signify ) a meaningful 
expression together with the other main parts of speech (onoma or 
rhema), so that the 'things composed' (συγκείμενα) of this conno- 
tative be' and the nominal or verbal semantic value are significative 
of a state of affairs (πρᾶγμα). This co-significative function of 'be' is 
explained 1n the present context with respect to the rhema part of 
the state of affairs, by remarking that each rhema stands for a mode 
of being, as appears from the way 1t 1s analysed into 'be' and the 
adJectival verb's participle indicating a special modification of 'be': 


Ibid. 7, 1017227-30: For there is no difference between ἃ man is thriv- 
ing' and 'a man thrives', or between 'a man is walking (or cutting)" 
and (a man walks (or cuts)', and likewise in the other cases. *? 


13 Once again the phrase 'in its own right" (καθ᾽ αὑτό) equally determines the 
participle "being said' and the infinitive 'be'. What is at stake is naming on the basis 
of the ontic conditions we are focussing on. 

^5 '[his sentence merely seems to express a rule of thumb for idenüfying cases 
of a thing being in its own right. 

^? Le.the thing designated by the appellation. 

6. Inasimilar way, the notion of one-ness is implemented; my section 9.35. 

"5 [nt. 8, 16b22-25; also SE. 22, 178b36-1792310; Frede & Patzig II, 47. 

7^5 Owing to his mistaking this chapter as discussing propositions (sentences) 
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Like Plato, Aristotle regards all particular being as a modified form of 
'be', i.e. being-so-and-so. In Aristotle's view, however, the unqualified 
'be' is devoid of any meaning and by itself merely an empty 
container, quite contrary to Plato, for whom unqualified 'Be' is the 
unlimited plenitude of transcendent Being (plenitudo Formarum), 
which 1s partaken of by Its particular instantiations. Unlike Plato, to 
Aristotle it is the different particular immanent forms themselves that 
bestow being-ness upon the inhabitants of the outside world,?? not 
'transcendent Perfect Being' which gives sublunar objects a share of 
Itself transmitted through imperfect instantiations of the all-inclusive 
lForm, Being-ness. 

Axistotle's resolution of *walks' into '1is-walking' 1s much more than 
just a matter of grammar. It should be seen as truly representative of 
his metaphysics of the immanent forms, which he was constantly 
setting against Plato's metaphysics of Being. From the linguistic point 
of view, the Aristotelian doctrine of being is clearly reflected in the 
(grammatically) periphrastic and (semantically) connotative use of 
the participle being (Qv), which is included in any noun, and the 
present participles of adjectival verbs which their finite forms are 
reduced to.9? 


instead of appellations, irrespective of their being used in predicate position when 
occurring in propositional contexts, Ross (I, 307) is of the opinion that Aristotle 
"makes his meaning unnecessarily obscure by citing (1017a27-30) propositions 
which do not assert essential being at all. "The man is healthy, 'the man is walking", 
'"the man is cutting' are purely accidental propositions just like 'the man is 
musical'." However, in fact, these sentences as a whole are not under consideration, 
but rather their attributive 'appellations' (i.e. the categories involved in the predi- 
cate terms of these sentences). In addition, we have to realize that, for his own 
philosophical purposes, Aristotle reduces (rather artificially, it should be con- 
ceded) the colloquial dyadic 'S is P' formula, ἄνθρωπος ὑγιαίνει to the monadic 
assertorial expression ἔστιν ἄνθρωπος ὑγιαίνων, meaning 'Is «the case»: [(mang 
healthy) be-ing]'. The very artificial character of this reduction, which must have 
sounded harsh to Greek ears too, shows the pertinence of Aristotle's intentions. 
Aristotle's deep structure analysis is discussed in my section 2.1. 

*39 At An. II 4, 415b8-28, Aristotle develops the idea of the soul-form as yielding, 
in its capacity of substantial form, beingness to an animal. This passage has led to 
the well-known adage 'forma dat esse' featuring in later philosophic thought. For 
this adage as fundamental to the thirteenth century 'metaphysics of forms! see 
Fabro (1961) 344-62. In light of the Aristotelian 'forma dat esse' idea, the dative in 
phrases like τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι is also likely to have the connotation of a dativus 
causae. 

?0 For this important feature of Aristotelian semantics see my section 1.64. 
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8.3 'What is coincidentally' should be ruled out 


Before going into Aristotle's reasons for disqualifying coincidental 
being a preliminary remark should be made. When told that 'coinci- 
dental being' is the subject of no science, and cannot, accordimgly, be 
studied by metaphysics either, it would be foolish to think that 
entities such as 'pale-man' or 'Socrates'-being-seated' should not be 
of the metaphysician's concern at all. They most certainly are genu- 
ine inhabitants of the outside world, and thus seem to be entitled to 
belong to the subject matter of metaphysics. Given the fact that the 
different senses of 'be' are all under investigation in the introductory 
part of the Metaphysics, what Aristotle intends to discuss in Book E is 
the different ways in which things of the outside world may be 
brought up for discussion, and to explain that the only access to a 
thing's 'whatzit-is' is accomplished by indicaüng it in the proper way 
(καθ᾽ αὑτό or 'per se"). In chapters E 2 and 3, then, the most 
treacherous approach to true being, so much in favour among the 
Sophists, will be cast aside, viz. starting by examining things (sub- 
stances, to be sure), when designated by means of a term or phrase 
signifying them in one of their coincidental states. Whoever is unable 
to unmask their semantic disguise will only be baffled and led astray 
by sophistic trickeries. 


8.31] Συμβεβηκός as defined in Met. ^ 30 


Let us start with Aristotle's expositions of the term συμβεβηκός occur- 
ring in the Lexicon, Met. A 30. Two meanings are distinguished. To 
begin with the second — which is of no concern in the present 
investigation — the word is used to designate that which falls to 
something in virtue of itself, though without being included in its 
essence, as, for instance, the triangle's property of possessing interior 
angles equal to two right angles (1025a30-34).5! These καθ᾽ αὑτὰ 
συμβεβηκότα (things that fall to something in virtue of itself) are 
such as to be submitted to epistemonic proof and are dealt with in 
Posterior Analytics 5? 


?! Also at PA I 3, 6432277-28. 

9$? APo. 1 7 and 10, as opposed to the coincidental indemonstrable properties 
(ibid. 1 7, 75218 and in Met. E, 9-3). Cf. An. I 1, 40229; a 15-16 (τὰ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς 
ἴδια); 402b18-403a2 (τὰ συμβεβηκότα ταῖς οὐσίαις). 
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The first use of 'coincidental beimng', which is precisely the coun- 
terpart of the previous one, is of our concern now, since it is the one 
meant in E 2-3, to wit the term '*what-is' as used to stand for a 
coincidental state of affairs: 


Met. ^ 30, 1025a14-2]: We call coincidental that which holds good of 
something and is true to say, but neither of necessity nor for the most 
part; as for instance when digging a trench for a plant, somebody 
found treasure. This — to find treasure — 1s coincidental to some- 
body's digging a trench; for neither does the one come of necessity 
out of or after the other, nor does one for the most part find treasure 
when planting. And true, someone, being educated, might! be pale, 
but since this comes to be neither of necessity nor for the most part, 
we call it coincidental. 


Kirwan's (180f.) remark that the expression 15 coincidentally ...' 
works like 'is in most cases ...' or 'is on average ...' may easily put the 
reader on the wrong track (as it actually did himself). What Aristotle 
has in mind is not to inform us about the more or less frequent 
occurrences of certain events, but to call to our attention how some 
states of affairs (1n the present case, some events or doings) can be 
brought up by a coincidental designation. Thus, speaking of some 
man s actually plantüng, this action can be brought up by using, apart 
from the proper designation 'to-be-putting-a-plantin-the-ground', 
that of 'finding-treasure', which, although it is truly applied to this 
parücular action, none the less designates it according to one of its 
coincidental states.?? Therefore, the common rendering of τῷ óppoc- 
τοντι βόθρον (the man who is digging a trench', and the hike; Ross, 
lredennick, Kirwan, Warrington, Tricot, Reale) is less fortunate, 
because treasure-finding is coincidental, not to the man who is 
planting, but to the activity of planting.?! Similarly, an educated man 
who is actually looking pale can truly be called 'a pale entity', but if 
so, this happens because of some coincidental state of his. This being 
the case, when asked for an essential description ('definiens') of the 
state of 'putting-a-plantin-the-ground' or 'being-educated', one 


?* Likewise, to be a reckless driver can be designated as 'having a suicidal 
inclination! — coincidentally though, since 'being a a reckless driver' only inciden- 
tally may coincide with "eventually causing one's own death'. To argue from coinci- 
dental appellations was Peter Abelard's (1079-1142) Favourite line of argument in 
his Ethica, in order to endorse his intentionalistic ethical tenets. The scheme he 
used is 'vult facere hoc crimen; ergo vult puniri'. See De Rijk, "Abelard and Moral 
Philosophy" in Medioevo XII (1986). 

?* By the way, Greek idiom too favours the rendering 'somebody's digging' to 
'the man who is digging. 
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should refrain from advancing phrases like 'treasure-finding' or 
 being-affected-by-paleness' as their respective definientia. 

Next the notion 'whatis-coincidentally' is defined in terms of the 
relationship the coincidental state has to the substrate 1t happens to 
inhere in: 

Ibid. 30, 1025a21-24: Therefore since there are attributes and sub- 
strates they attach to, and some of these apply to them only at a 
certain place and time, any attribute that attaches to a substrate, but 


not because it 1s this substrate, or now or here, will be a coincidental 
one. 


It will not come as a surprise that there is no definite cause of 
coincidental states of affairs, and that its cause 1s something that may 
happen to be (or not to be) the case, both equally well: so that it is 
rightly called 'something indefinite', as it may happen by chance, 
either so or otherwise; and that, accordingly, such states of affairs are 
beyond the scope of genuine research. This 1s instanced by the man 
sailing to the island Aegina: 
Ibid., 30, 1025a225-30: To visit Aegina 1s?? a coincidental event for 
somebody if he arrived there not in order to visit it, but having been 
forced off course by a storm or being captured by pirates. The 
coincidental state of affairs has come to be and is really the case, but 
not in virtue of itself [1.e. as an intended event], but of something 
else: for the storm 1s the cause of his getting to a place he was not 
sailing for, viz. Aegina.^^ 


What Aristotle intends to make clear is that (a) the state of affairs 
'the-sailor's-visiting-Aegina' is a coincidental one if you are to de- 
scribe the state 'the-sailor's-sailing-for-X'; and (b) the causal chain of 
events aiming to explain the man's actually arriving at Aegina is not 
something that reasonably ensues from his purpose and planning, 
but something else, which cannot be gathered from the definition of 
'being intentionally sailing for a certain place' in virtue of itself (καθ᾽ 
αὑτό), but can only be regarded as ἃ coincidental event because of its 
containing one or more unforesceable disturbing components, such 
as adverse winds, pirates, or whatever. 


?» As at 1027a2 and 4, the aorist συνέβη should be taken as a gnomic aorist, 
which is frequently used in maxims and examples. See Kühner-Gerth I, 158-61. 

56. Kirwan ("his not getting to the place he was sailing for") wrongly takes the 
negation μή with the verb ἐλθεῖν instead of the phrase ὅπου ἔπλει, and leaves τοῦτο 
δ᾽ ἦν Atywa ("and that is, as we said, Aegina") untranslated. For that matter, his 
comments (181f.) on the whole passage are astonishing. 
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De anima IY 6 also presents a nice example of this use of κατὰ 
συμβεβηκός. In his account of the object of senses, in particular their 
proper or special object, the latter 1s contrasted among others with 
what is labelled the 'coincidental object: 


An. II 6, 418220-23: There is talk about 'sensible object! in a coincr 
dental way when, for instance, the pale entity we perceive is the son of 
Diares; this [i.e. the son of Diares] is perceived coincidentally, 
because it is coincidental to the pale entity being the thing perceived. 


Of course, the son of Diares's colour (paleness) surely is the proper, 
not the incidental object of sight. However, it 1s really coincidental to 
this particular colour perceived as belonging to Diares's son, so that 
the entity perceived, viz. the son of Diares, can rightly be said to be 
the coincidental object of this act of perceiving. That his paleness is 
merely an incidental property to the entity perceived, Diares's son, 1s 
no matter of importance, because it is the act of perceiving and its 
actual object themselves that are at the focus of interest now. 

In An. III 1, 425al14-b3 the role of common sense (sensus commu- 
nis) is marked off from that of the special senses. Aristotle claims 
that in fact the 'common sensibles! (τὰ κοινά) are perceived by the 
special senses coincidentally (κατὰ συμβεβηκός), that is to say, as a by- 
product of their proper activity, viz. the perception of their appro- 
priate object, colour, sound etc. Thus the special senses, although 
they do not focus on change (κίνησις), coincidentally perceive e.g. 
magnitude, shape, and number: all these things are perceived owing 
to the fact that the objects are (or are not) changing (πάντα xwnoet 
αἰσθανόμεθα; 425a16-17, where Ross needlessly cancels κινήσει). 
Because of the coincidental character of all these observations it is 
impossible that there should be a special sense organ, Aristotle argues 
(i.e. a sixth organ akin to the five special ones) to perceive the 
common sensibles. Next Aristotle goes on to characterize the proper 
function of the special senses as focussing each on a distinct quality 
of the object, which activity is indispensable for recognizing this 
quality out of the collection of different qualities belonging to the 
object under examination. If it were not like this we would be thrown 
back on coincidental perception of the proper qualities, as 1s found 
in the perception of, say, sweetnes by sight, or the perception of A's 
being Cleon's son. This passage aptly clarifies the κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς 
device: 

An. YI 1, 425a221-27: For otherwise our perception will happen in the 
same «coincidental» way as in the these qualities, owing to which we 
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recognize «each of» them when they occur together. If it were not 
like this we could in no way perceive them except coincidentally 
(κατὰ συμβεβηκός), just as we perceive of Cleon's son not that he is 
Cleon's son, but that he is something pale,?7 the pale object being 
coincidentally Cleon's son (τούτῳ δὲ συμβέβηκεν vió Κλέωνος 
εἶναι) .58 


both chapters show many parallels to what we will find in E 2-8. 


8.32 Συμβεβηκός as defined in Met. 12, chs. 2-3 


In the opening lines of E, 2-5 there 1s a significant use of the verb 
λέγεσθαι (το be said' or designated"). I his use once again 15 evi- 
dence of Aristotle's predominantly semantic approach to the prob- 
lem of which of the four senses of 'be' — which, admittedly, are all 
registered as 'be' in the unqualified sense — represents the proper 
object of metaphysics, as was already unmistakably stated in A 30: 


Met. E. 2, 1026a333-b4: But since that which 15, when designated as an 
unqualified "what is, is designated in various ways — one of them is, 
as we have seen;?? that of 'what is coincidentally', another of *what is 
as true' (and of "what 15 mot as falsehood'); apart from these there are 
the figures of appellation (τὰ σχήματα τῆς κατηγορίας), as for in- 
stance the 'what tbe thing zs «designatior», the 'how qualified', 'of 
what quantity', where', when' «designations» and anything else 
signifying «it» in this [i.e. unqualifed] way «of 'being'»; again apart 
from all these, as that which 15 potentially and actually — well, since 
that which 72s 1s designated in so many ways, it has first to be stated that 
on account of 'what is coincidentally' there is no study dealing with it. 


A first explanation is given by poinüng (1026b4ff.) to the similar 
attitudes of other disciplines as far as coincidental being is con- 
cerned; it is simply not something any of the disciplines are focussed 
on. Therefore regardless of whether a house 1s "pleasing to some, 


?/ Reading (and following Ross's suggestion in his critical apparatus) with the 


Laurentianus 81 and the Vaticanus 260 λευκόν instead of λευκός. 

98 Cf. An. II 6, 418a20-23. Another nice example of the phrase is found at Sens. 
1, 437a4-18, where hearing (ἀκοή) is said to be more important than sight (ὄψις), 
because hearing coincidentally (κατὰ συμβεβηκός) makes the largest contribution 
to intellectual activity (a5: πρὸς δὲ νοῦν; all: πρὸς φρόνησιν); for speech, which is 
the cause of learning, is so because it is audible; but it is audible not in itself but 
coincidentally, in so far as speech (λόγος) is composed of words (ὀνομάτων), and 
each of them is representative of something (σύμβολόν ἐστιν). The phrase κατὰ 
συμβεβηκός indicates that here is talk of a concomitant property (something 
συμβεβηκός) of what is audible, which is itself the proper object of hearing. It is 
pertinent to realize, however, that when it comes to teaching and learning, the 
concomitant property is at the focus of interest. 

/?9 TThe reference is to Met. ^ 7, 101 74 76. 
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harmful to others", and so on, "the discipline of housebuilding 1s not 
productive of any such things" (b7-10). Of course, the only thing 
Aristotle means to say is that the art of bousebuilding 15 focussed on 
the mere "whatitis' ('quiddity') of 'house', not the properties (how- 
ever important they may be) of the actual house.9? 

What follows (1026b10-24) elucidates Aristotle's semantic approach 
even more. The geometer is said not to study what is coincidental to 
his figures, in the sense meant here,?! nor whether 'triangle' and 
'triangle having two right angles'6? are different. Kirwan ignores the 
semantic purport of the sentence by rendering twice "a triangle", as if 
Aristotle contends that anybody (including the geometer) could 
possibly think that there 15 really such a difference :n re. Again, it 1s all 
about naming and designation ('appellation'). The geometer is not 
interested in semantic questions such as whether there is a pertinent 
(formal, not referential, of course) difference between the name 
't"iangle' and the phrase 'triangle's having two right angles — 
questions that are vital to the metaphysician in his search for the true 
nature of things. The geometer's attitude 1s understandable enough, 
for a thing's being designated according to its *'what-to-be-coinci- 
dentally' is, so to speak, only a matter of naming it, in order to bring 
it up under one of its coincidental ontic aspects. As soon as you take 
such designations qua indicaüng a thing's quiddity (whatait-2s-by- 
1561} you will end up with sophistic arguments: 


Ibid., 2, 1026b12-21: And this happens reasonably enough; for what is 
coincidentally is like a mere name. Hence Plato was 1n a way not 


00 Kirwan, who criticizes Aristotle's example by remarking (190) that the pro- 
duction of positive properties ?s a part, although not ἃ necessary part, of the house- 
builder's skill, fails to see Aristotle's point: the housebuilder is really a housebuilder 
if the product is to be called 'house', period. His objecüon that Aristotle fails to 
show that »o study deals with coincidental properties of houses, such as their 
location, being the concern of the landscape artist and the zoning officer, 15 entire- 
ly off the mark, as long as the housebutlder as such 1s concerned. The point — for 
Aristotle — is that the location of the house 15 ἃ coincidental being for the 
housebuilder, though no doubt essential for the landscape artist, whose study 
precisely is about location. It cannot sufficiently be emphasized that focalization 
and categorization are the crucial devices of Aristotle's semantcs and ontology. 

?! Le. properties such as their being pleasant to see (when occurring in e.g. a 
tympanon), or useful for the art of housebuilding. The necessary attributes of 
geometrical figures are clearly excluded by the restrictive use of the adverb οὕτω 
(in this sense"). For the term συμβεβηκός used for attributes that, while not strictly 
belonging to a thing's essence, do fall to them 'in virtue of themselves', see A 30, 
1025230-33. 

9? Shorthand for 'having the sum of its interior angles equal to two right 
angles'; see e.g. APo. I 1, 71a19-20. 
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wrong in ranking sophistic as dealing with what is not. For the 
arguments of the sophists deal, so to speak, above all with what is 
coincidentally: whether educated-thing and literate-thing, or educa- 
ted-Coriscus and Coriscus are different things or the same; and 
whether everything that is, but not always, has come to be, so that if 
someone, being literate, has come to be educated, he has also, being 
educated, come to be literate?? — and all the other arguments of this 
kind. For what is coincidentally is obviously close to what is not, as is 
clear also from arguments such as this6*: with things-that-are in 
another sense there is a process of coming to be and passing away, 
but with things that are coincidentally there is not. 


Kirwan (190-2) is wrong in thinking that in this passage Aristotle is 
excluding the above semantic questions from both geometry and 
metaphysics and any other discipline as well, while at 1004b2-3 they 
were included within the sphere of metaphysics. This misapprehen- 
sion goes with a kindred one on his part, to the effect that, with 
respect to the relationship between sophistic and metaphysics, there 
IS an inconsistency between the view developed by Aristotle at Γ 2, 
1004b22-23 (that sophistic and dialectic range over the same domain 
as philosophy, viz. that-which-is) and his remark (at E 2, 1026b14-15) 
that in a way, sophistic deals with whatis-not. Kirwan is of the opinion 
that the thought which finds no connection between sophistic and 
metaphysics seems, like much of E, more primitive and muddled 
than that of I 2. He thinks that the contrast is even heightened by 
the fact that the sophistical questions listed at 1026b16-21 are really 
close to those included (at 1004b2-4) within the domain of meta- 
physics. 

There is, however, no inconsistency at all on Aristotle's part. Kir- 
wan fails to see that the close relationship between sophistic, dialectic 
and metaphysics pointed out in Met. I 2 15 not denied or ignored in E 
2. What Aristotle is claiming in E 2 τς that by wrongly interpreting the 
differences and similarities of semantic devices, sophistic is going in 


0* J think we have to interchange (at b19-20) the words μουσικός and γραμμα- 
τικός to arrive at a sophistical conclusion. This interference in the text is supported 
by Top. 111, 104b25-27, where it also appears that the sophists did not advocate the 
paradoxical conclusion, but instead abused its commonly being recognized as false 
in order to reinforce their own odd claim about being: "[...] for example, the view 
that not in every case that which is either has come into being, or is eternal, as thc 
sophists contend; for, they say, he who, being educated, is literate, is so neither 
after he [sc. being educated] came to be literate, nor since he has been so from 
eternity". For Plato dealing with the odd metaphysical conclusions drawn by the 
Sophists from such sophisms see Sophist, 253Eff., and Dc Rijk (1986), 134ff. 

^! Le, arguments in which the semantic difference is recognized but wrongly 
interpreted. 
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quite a different direction from metaphysics, notwithstanding the fact 
that they both deal with whatis-not: sophistic, because what 1s not is 
its proper and favourite subject matter; metaphysics, because it can- 
not allow itself to be silent about 'whatis-not. qua counterpart of its 
own proper object, *what-z5'.9 

None the less, we have to state what the precise nature of coinci- 
dental being is. Such an investigation is properly a search for its 
causes, and Aristotle now sets out to show (1026b241f.) — still in 
response, 1t seems, to the odd view of the sophists on being and 
becoming (the process, that 15, from a thing's 'whatiitis-not! to its 
'whatitis') — what the causes are of coincidental being. At the same 
ame it will become clear that no discipline deals with coincidental 
being, because, qua coincidental, it is beyond serious epistemonic 
examination. The cause, then, of the coincidental is the fact that 
among the things-that-are some are in the same state always and of 
necessity, while others are only so for the most part. This is the origin 
and cause of coincidental ontic states. Several states (of affairs) are 
adduced by the author to exemplify this: 'there-being-cold-stormy- 
weather-in-the-dog-days', 'a-man's-being-pale' (for that is neither 
always the case nor for the most part),9? as opposed to 'a-man's-being- 
an-animal'; furthermore 'a-housebuilder's-healing-somebody'. The 
last example is obviously Aristotle's favourite one to explain coinci- 
dental states which should be revealed as such in order to arrive at 
the proper way of taking things into consideration: 


Ibid. 2, 1026b37-102725: And the-housebuilder's-healing-somebody is 
a coincidental state of affairs, because it is the nature not of the 
housebuilder but of the doctor to do this, but it is merely a coinci- 
dence that the builder 15 a doctor; and a cook of dainty entremets, 
who properly aims at giving pleasure, might produce something 
healthy, but not by virtue of his culinary art; and therefore it is ἃ 
coincidence, we say, and in a sense itis the cook who produces it, but 
not in an unqualified sense.97 


In the next few lines (25-15), Aristotle points out that since the 
majority of things are not of necessity but are involved in a continu- 
ous process of change ('coming-to-be'), it is necessary that there 


05 One may compare Plato's extensive discussion about the Sophists' views on 
'whatis' in the Sophist; De Rijk (1986), 110ff.; 164}. 

96 "This example shows that by λευκός Aristotle understands the property of 
being-pale' (as a result of an incidental! cause, such as fear or some physical 
indisposition), not 'white'. 

?/ Compare what I have said about 'stratificational semantics'; see my /ndex s.v. 
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should be coincidental states, as e.g. the pale man is neither always 
nor for the most part educated; and that when this sometimes occurs, 
this must be a coincidental state of affairs. That is why matter, which 
is capable of being involved in a process of change,9? is the cause of 
there being coincidental states. 

The concluding part of the chapter aims at explaining that no 
discipline can possibly deal with coincidental states, because genuine 
investigation Is concerned with what-things-are-by-themselves,9? which 
is precisely what in the verbalized coincidental states 1s only 
expressed in (coincidental) disguise. So the 'whatasat. of, say, the 
housebuilder cannot be properly discovered until you dispose of his 
coincidental doings, such as healing people, which is accomplished 
by him in another, coincidental capacity. This requirement of correct 
focalization and categorization will turn out to be an indispensable 
one when, in the central part of the Metaphysics, the aim 1s to focus on 
the genuine "whatis' qua being the proper object of metaphysics, 
and, more importantly, qua true being itself, as it 1s in the Physics, for 
discovering what the precise nature is of change, time, and prime 
matter. 

Finally, the third chapter (E 3, 1027a29-b16) aims to elaborate the 
author's view of the nature and origin of coincidental states of affairs 
and their occurrences."? Although the process of any coincidental 
state of affairs must contain some non-coincidental causes, there are 
always alternative preconditions (e.g. the state a-man's-dying' could 
involve either violence or a natural cause) that are unforeseeable, 
and, in retrospect, not deductively subsequent to the previous state of 
affairs: 


Ibid. 3, 1027b8-14: Everything that will be will be of necessity, e.g. that 
he who lives shall one day die; for something has already come to be, 
as the presence of contrary states in the same body. But whether he 1s 


98 "Thus 'intelligible matter' — i.e. "that which is present in perceptible things 
not qua perceptible, as for instance mathematical things" mentioned at Met. Z 10, 
1036a11-12, and also, in logical analysis, the genus, which somehow 15 the matter of 
the species (Met. ^ 24, 1023b1-2; 1 8, 1058a23-24) — 1s excepted. For 'intelligible 
matter' see Guthrie VI, 23]f. 

69 [t is pertinent to note that if coincidental modes of being are focussed on 
(e.g. Callias's relational mode of being-a-slave), they can be subject to 'scientific' 
examination as well. In such cases, interestngly, it is the essential nature man- 
hood' which is considered by Aristotle a συμβεβηκός (Cat. 7, 7a31ff.; my section 
2.4]). Also my secuon 13.22. 

7^ Here in particular, the parallells to A 30 are patently clear. The issue of the 
generability and destructibility of accidental causes is pertinently discussed in Doro- 
thea Frede (1985), 207-25. 
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to die by disease or by violence is not yet determined, but depends on 
the happening of £zs or that. Plainly then the «necessary» causal link 
goes back to a certain terminus a quo, but the latter does not lead to 
something further. The «unavoidable» origin of the fortuitous, then, 
will be this, and of its occurring nothing else will be the cause. 


It is sufficiently plain now that "'what-zscoincidentally' wil] not do as 
the proper object of metaphysics. 


8.4 "What is-qua-true' should also be discarded 


After having rejected coincidental being as a candidate for the 
proper subject of metaphysics, in E 4 Aristotle proceeds to deal with 
another claimant among the four senses of 'be', viz. 'being-qua-true'. 
This applicant is considered together with its counterpart, notbeing 
as falsehood'. It will be of great use in our discussion of this chapter, 
which is of utmost importance for our understanding of the author's 
semantic modus operandi, to start with the exposition of the different 
uses of the term ψεῦδος found in the Lexicon, A 29. 


8.4] Falsehood 1n Met. ^ 29 


Kirwan (199) claims that in Δ 29 — unlike elsewhere, especially in De 
Interpretatione — "things, not thoughts" are under consideration. 
Consequently he regards Aristotle's classification of the various uses 
of 'falsehood' and the cognate 'false' as surprising,?! because "we 
should expect the main distinction to be between false objects or 
events (i.e. things that are not as they seem, like dreams, stage 
scenery, and false beards) and false statements and beliefs; instead, 
he ignores statements and beliefs in favour of states of affairs |...], 
which he groups, together with things that are not as they seem, as 
false 'actual things (178). Owing, for the greater part, to his mis- 
interpretation of the text, which culminates in mistaking πρᾶγμα for 
actual thing', Kirwan arrives at his verdict that Aristotle's treatment 
of false states of affairs 15 not adequate. 

However, why should we expect Aristotle to deal with the outside 
'things' rather than 'thoughts'? Why should we not, instead, follow 
the author's exposition step by step, without confusing ourselves by 
taking "our" (whose, for that matter?) expectations as a touchstone? 


7"! Cf. Wolff (1999), who speaks (46ff.) of “165 vraies surprises de Met. A 29". 
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Aristotle disunguishes three senses of 'false': first the focal mean- 
ing expressed by the substantive noun ψεῦδος ('falsehood"); then two 
cognate applications of the focal meaning found in phrases contain- 
ing the adjective noun ψευδῆς (false account' and 'false man"). The 
focal meaning 15 indicated by the phrase 'falsehood-as-a-state' (ψεῦ- 
Ooc-np&yuo). Two uses are distinguished (cf. Cael. 1 12, 281b9-14): 


Met. ^ 29, 1024b17-26: To begin with, falsehood 15 said. (a) as 'false- 
hood as a state' (πραγμα-ψεῦδος); and this sometimes because of a 
certain state «of affairs» not actually being put together, or incapabe 
of being put together (for instance, 'the-diagonal's-being-commensu- 
rate' or 'your-being-seated'; (aj)one of these is a falsehood always, 
(49) the other sometimes; it is in this way that these states are not 
things-that-are); and (b) «the term stands for» anything which, while 
being a thing-thatas, none the less, by nature, appears either not such 
as 1t 15, or things-that-are-not, e.g. a chiaroscuro and dreams; for these 
are something, but not that of which they create the appearance. Thus 
there 15 talk of false states «of affairs» in this first sense either because 
they are not the case, or because the appearance resulüng from these 
states is that of something that is not the case. 


Let us take the second group (b) first. It 15 instanced by such things 
as dreams and a certain kind of sketch."? We have to recall at the 
outset one of the semantic Main Rules stated before (my section 
1.71): that significative tools are indiscriminately used to stand for (1) 
what they are by themselves qua signs, and, in fact far more 
frequently: (2) the entities signified by them. Our passage offers a 
nice example: the sketch or dream is something existent, the former 
as a physical entity, the latter as a mental one; but their contents, i.e. 
that which they primarily represent, either does not represent a real 
state of affairs in a precise manner, or even does not obtain at all in 
the outside world, and to do so precisely is their natural disposition 
(1024b22: πέφυκε φαίνεσθαι), we are told. 

It is easily seen, then, that their being a falsehood does not con- 
cern their real occurrence as a sign, but that which they are referring 
to (or claiming to refer to). The interpreter should avail himself of 
this precious hint for correctly grasping the purport of this chapter: a 
falsehood is a mental state of affairs that is not actually the case in the 
outside world. 

Let us now look at the first group, (aj) and (ao) Quite in line with 
the items of the second group, its members are equally states of 


^^ Greek σκιαγραφία 1s used for "a rough sketch in light and shade, which 


produces its effect best at a distance" (Ross ad loc.). 
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affairs not obtaining in the outer world, as is patently clear from the 
examples used: 'the-diagonal-of-a-square's-being-commensurate-with- 
its-side', and 'your-being-seated', one an everlasung falsehood, the 
other a contingent state, now false, but possibly true ('obtaining ) at 
another time. But all the same, qua instances of false states they both 
refer to what is actually not the case in the outside world. 

There is, however, an important difference between the two. Un- 
like the cases of the (a9) type, in those of the (aj) group the notion 
'whatzis-not' not only refers to what is actually not the case, but also 
implies the connotation of logical and ontological impossibility. This 
twofold use of the phrase τὸ μὴ ὄν parallels Plato's use of that expres- 
sion in the Sophist, where it is found both in the sense of 'whatis- 
absolutely-not' (τὸ μηδαμῶς ὄν: 237B7ff.) and of 'not-being qua 
otherness' (οὐκ ἐναντίον τι τοῦ ὄντος ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον μόνον; ibid., 
25'7B3ff.).7? The pregnant meaning (21) is found in Aristotle at APo. I 
2, 71b25, where it is claimed that for there to be an epistemonic 
proof of 'things' ('states of affairs), the statements must be true in 
the first place, "because one cannot understand what is not, e.g. the- 
diagonal's-being-commensurate". Aristotle's instancing the diagonal's 
incommensurability instead of something that 15 incidentally not the 
case, 15 significant. 

Some more observations can be made. Quite in line with the basic 
doctrine expounded in the opening lines of De interpretatione, what 
the sign-entity (in this case, the false state as phrased in a set of 
words) in the first place is a sign of, is "an affection of the soul" 
(παθήμα τῆς ψυχῆς) i.e. the mind's being actually affected by this or 
that complex notion. And what, in turn, this affection 1s a likeness of, 
Is a state of affairs, the content of this mental entity, that is. By itself, a 
state of affairs, when taken as the content of some act of thinking, 
neither obtains nor does not obtain; in point of fact, it is not untül it 
is applied to some state of affairs of the outside world it claims to bear 
upon, that it may turn out to be, or not to be, the case. However, of 
any false state of affairs it holds that its (incorrectly) being applied 1s 
entailed in its being false, no matter that some of them (viz. those of 
the 'diagonal's-being-commensurate' type) will never be truly applied 
to some entity of the outside world." 


75 De Rijk (1986), 84-92; 164-73. For the association with 'false speech', ibid., 
206-12. 
"^ Cf Phys, IV 19, 92929-7. 
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The use of πρᾶγμα in this context and the like, especially in the 
Categories and De interpretatione, is pivotal. The rendering 'actual 
thing'75 is confusing and in most cases even incorrect, because the 
phrase 'actual thing" is explicitly restricted to (possible) referents the 
word has in the outside world, and, what is more important, it 
precludes us from apprehending the specific use πρᾶγμα has in the 
contexts which are of our concern now. In philosophical texts, the 
Greek πρᾶγμα has the focal sense of 'thing including Aow 1t 15, 
affected as it is by the actual circumstances inhering in 1t'; hence 
'thing including its appurtenances' as cognized by sense percep- 
tion.7? Quite in line with the general rules of semantics, the word 
πρᾶγμα signifies such a thing either (a) as merely conceived of, or (b) 
as (truly or falsely) applied to the outside world. Both (a) and (b) 
signify a thing as it stands or, to say it more philosophically, as its 
form is actualized.?? There will be an opportunity to return to the 
precise meaning of πρᾶγμα in due course (my section 8.45). 

In the second and third paragraphs (1024b26-1025a1, and 102522- 
13) two entities are discussed that, each in their own way, are affected 
by falsehood and, accordingly, are accompanied by the adjectve 


7$ Ackrill and Kirwan in their translations. Warrington has *fact'; but in modern 
ears his rendering "that which is false as a fact" (Warrington's italics, p. 44) might 
sound a bit awkward, but when taken indiscriminately to stand for either 'some- 
thing known to be true', or 'something accepted or claàmed to be true' (as in "The 
facts given by the witness are highly questionable"), Warrington's rendering will 
surely do. For the mental status of 'fact' see De Rijk (1979), 21-8. On the other 
hand, the rendering 'thing' (Ross; 'chose', Tricot; 'cosa', Reale), which is ambigu- 
ous in a way similar to the Greek πρᾶγμα, is attractive for the faithful translator. 
However, like Kirwan, Ross (I, 344£.) fell victim to a misunderstanding (which is not 
uncommon, for that matter) concerning the precise meaning of πρᾶγμα (likewise 
Wolff 199, 48ff.), to the effect that they charge Aristotle with contradicting himself 
and being confused on this score. Ross even goes so far as to exculpate Aristotle by 
regarding the Lexicon of Book Δ as Aristotle's attempt at merely classifying the 
current usages of terms "rather than at stating a thoroughgoing metaphysic", 
which, to Ross's mind, is somewhat in conflict with what he says in the Lexicon and 
elsewhere only to be expected (cf. Wolff, 49; 62). On this assumption, Ross comes 
to the entirely erroneous surmise that Aristotle should have adapted the termino- 
logy of Antisthenes, with its opposition of πρᾶγμα to ὄνομα and λόγος. In fact both 
Aristotle and Plato make use of this most profitable contradistinction in. their 
semantics. See for Plato, De Rijk (1986), 217-34. Once again, the interpreter's 
confusion is not Aristotle's. 

76 [p this respect the Greek πρᾶγμα may be compared to English 'affair' in the 
sense of "thing, matter, applied to anything made or existing, usually with a descrip- 
uve or qualifying term", Random House Dictionary, 24b. 

7! A form's 'actualization' should be well distinguished from its 'factualization' 
in the outside world. For the distinction between 'actual' and 'factual' see De Rijk 
(19812), 38-40. 
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noun ψευδῆς (false), viz. false λόγος and false man. It is in the 
interests of our investigation to observe how these two uses of the 
adjecuve are related to the focal notion nreayuo-yebooc ("falsehood- 
as-a-state'). 

Roughly speaking, λόγος is the verbal counterpart of πρᾶγμα. Just 
as the latter is not merely 'thing', but 'thing including its appurten- 
ances perceived by sense perception', so — unlike ὄνομα ('noun', 
name"), which 15 always a one-word expression used to merely bring 
up a thing for discussion — λόγος is always a more-than-one-word 
expression ('phrase', account), and is used to stand for a state in 
which a thing 1s or a-thing's-being-in-a-certain-position. As for a false 
account, it 1s defined as 'the one that, qua false, is «significative» of 
things being not the case', which implies that every account is false 
when applied to some thing other than that of which it 1s true. There 
are two kinds of account: (1) a thing's proper account or definiens; 
and (2) any account assignable to a multitude of things. 

The latter feature requires some explanation in so far as an expres- 
sion's representative nature is concerned. For if two or more expres- 
sions are representative of one and the same thing, say, Socrates, the 
question may arise whether these expressions are identical, or to put 
it more properly, whether the alternative non-quidditative accounts 
are semantically the same as the proper account or definiens, seeing 
that Socrates-being-educated and Socrates are one and the same 
person: 


Met. ^ 29, 1024b26-32: A false account is the one that, qua false, is of 
things that are not the case, and that is why every account is false of 
some thing other than that of which it is true, e.g. the account of a 
circle is false of a triangle. Each thing has, in a sense, only one 
account, viz. «the definiens indicative» of what it is for the thing to δὲ 
[i.e. the thing's quiddity]; in another way it has many accounts [all of 
them representative of it], since the thing by itself (αὐτό) and the 
thing-somehow-affected (αὐτὸ πεπονθός), e.g. Socrates and educated- 
Socrates are in a way the same thing.7? 


8.49 Amlüsthenes's erroneous semantic position counlered 


Aristotle aims to attack Antisthenes's naive view that it is impossible 
to assign to a thing an account other than its name or proper account 


^5 Focalization and categorization are precisely based on the view that the-thing- 
by-itself and the-thing-somehow-affected (αὐτὸ πεπονθός) are referentially the same. 
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consisting of the names of its simple constituents.7"? His discussion of 
the Antisthenean view is introduced by the remark that each thing's 
proper account is, in a way, also applicable to some different thing, as 
we were told just now; whereas the false account, which, as such, was 
defined as referring to nothing being the case (1024b26-27), is, 
strictly speaking, the account of nothing. Now owing to his ignoring 
the qualifications made concerning the applicability of non- 
quidditative accounts, Antisthenes was led astray: 


Met. Δ 29, 1024b32-34: That is why Anuüsthenes naively thought that 
nothing can legitimately be brought up for discussion exccpt by its 
own proper account, one to one; from which the conclusion used to 
be drawn that there is no such thing as contradiction, and almost that 
there even could be no falsity. 


Kirwan (179f.) thinks that Aristotle is wrong in seeing a logico-causal 
connection between the above Antisthenean view and the opinion 
that contradiction is entirely impossible, and falsity nearly impossible; 
and Ross (I, 347f.) seems to overshoot the mark by reconstructing 
Antisthenes's supposed argument such that falsity too turns out to be 
entirely impossible.9? A simple explication of Aristotle's remark is 
that, in point of fact, to Antisthenes, contradiction 1s entirely out of 
the question, even if a proper (1.e. quidditative) account is involved: 
for if person B should intend to 'contradict A, who (correctly) 
designates Socrates by either the name (ὄνομα) 'man' or the phrase 
(λόγος) 'twofooted-rational-animal', by designating him by *not-man' 
or 'not-twofooted etc.', they are not bringing up the same subject, so 
that there cannot be any contradiction at all.^! And in case of non- 
quidditative accounts (for instance À designating Socrates as "the 
thing-being-seated', when 'contradicted' by B designaüng him by the 
account 'the thing-being-walking'), both A and B fail to bring up 
Socrates properly, and in fact are talking about nobody, so that 
contradicton is completely out of the question. So much for the 
impossibility of contradicüng somebody. As for falsehood (speaking 


79 See Plato, Sophist 251 A, and De Rijk (1986) ad lor.; Theaet. 201 ΕΕΕ (and Mc- 
Dowell, ad lor.), and the useful comments found in Ross I, 346-7, and Reale I, 483-5. 

80 ΤΗΣ various observations made in Burnyeat (1989, 18f.) are not very conduc- 
ive to a clear understanding of the passage either, I am afraid. 

51 One should be aware that to Antisthenes, λέγειν and ἀντίλεγειν are primarily 
about naming and bringing up some thing for discussion. The gist of any objection 
of this Cynic to his interlocutor is "what are you talking about, man?', rather than ἢ] 
am afraid, in stating this you are wrong, sir'. It may be recalled ad nauseam: 
categorization is not statement-making. 
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falsely^), this is, süll on Anüsthenes's assumption, a£most ruled out, for 
its occurrence is restricted to making a wrong designation ('appella- 
tion); for instance, when indicating Socrates by a non-quidditative 
account (e.g. by calling him 'the pale^), the speaker, sull on Antis- 
tenes's assumption, uses a false designation, and, accordingly, fails to 
bring him up.9?? 

Once Antistenes's Incorrect view has been discarded, Aristotle 
advances the correct position: 


Ibid. 29, 1024b34-1025a1: But with respect to each thing, it 15 possible 
to bring 1t up not only by its proper account, but also by another 
thing's quidditative account; this may be done falsely, 1.6. when taking 
it [viz. this account] in its perfection; but also in a way truly, e.g. 
things eight in number may be called 'two things', using the proper 
account of 'two'. 


What Aristotle intends to make clear 1s not a matter for doubt, yet the 
precise meaning of his words may raise some questions. First, his use 
of the word παντελῶςϑ5 alongside ψευδῶς ('falsely') may give rise to a 
bit of a problem. The adverb is commonly taken here as 'altogether', 
which leads to rendering (ignoring the conjunction καὶ, for that 
matter) "this (1.e. using another's thing quidditative account) may be 
done altogether falsely". However, taking the adverb in the sense 
cognate to the adjective, and καί explicatively, we should instead 
render Aristotle's words "this may be done falsely, that 1s (kat), when 
taking this account in its unadulterated sense". On this rendering, 
Aristotle's words are more in keeping with his previous exposition. 
Another point at issue is Aristotle's example concerning the appli- 
cation of a thing's (viz. the number '2) proper account to describe 
another thing (viz. the number 'eight'). This sentence is commonly 
taken for an arithmetical statement: "eight is a double". I would pre- 
fer to take Aristotle to speak about iAings that are eight in number, 
which in a way can be described by using the proper account of 'two'. 
The eight things indeed can be designated as 'two things. (meaning 
'two sets of four things')?* by using an account that, as 1ts definiens, 
only falls to 'two', which admittedly is properly defined as 'the dou- 
ble', i.e. of the principle and measure of any counting — of unity.95 


9? In Met. H 3, 1043b23-32, a cognate view held by the followers of Antisthenes 
"and similarly uneducated people" will be under examination. See my section 10.4. 

535 Which is the adverb to the adjective παντελής - 'all-complete', 'in pure 
perfection', used in the sense of its later form παντέλειος. 

85 So correctly Kirwan (180). 

55 For 'one' not being itself a number see my section 12.32. 
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8. 43 The role of the λόγος- πρᾶγμα issue im the present discussion 


Before embarking on Aristotle's discussion of 'false man', some 
remarks should be made about the precise nature of λόγος and 
πρᾶγμα both of which came to our attention in the foregoing texts.5 
(1) The λόγος under examination here (account, 'phrase')?? is a set 
of words which is used either as a definiens (in its capacity of being a 
proper or quidditative account), or as a describens (qua non-quiddi- 
tative account). Therefore the common rendering 'definition "or 
'statement' is inappropriate and bound to lead us astray. In fact, the 
λόγος as 'account' or 'phrase' should be taken either as a 'state'?5 of 
the 'man's-being-pale' (or 'Socrates's-being-educated') type, or a 
'state of affairs' of the 'that-a-man-is-pale' type; see my next item (2). 
(2) Accordingly, Aóyog is found in two verbal forms: (a) as the com- 
plete 'dictum' ('assertible') of a statement, signifying a state of affairs, 
i.e. some subject including its being somehow affected (1024b31: 
αὐτὸ πεπονθός); for example, 'Socrates's-being-seated' (or 'the-diago- 
nal's-being-(in)commensurate"), and (b) as a complex designation or 
phrase of the '"being-educated' type, to wit, a more than one-word 
designation ('appellation') not including the substantive noun it 1s 
assigned to. Type (a) is instanced at 1024b530-31 ('Socrates- 
educated); compare 1015b17ff. and E 2, 1026b17ff., where the same 
question about denotation( Does "Socrates" equal "Socrates-educa- 
ted"?') is in order; see my item (5). An example of type (b) 1s found 
at 1025a1 'being double' (διπλασία), taken as an account (λόγος) of 
what is eight (τὰ ὀκτώ). 

(3) The content of the λόγος is the πρᾶγμα ('state' or 'state of affairs, 
expressed by an incomplete or complete 'dictum' ('assertible'), 
respectively) of which the λόγος is the verbal representation. While 
πρᾶγμα may be used to stand for both the thing-somehow-affected 
present in the outside world and the mental enuty (called 'state' or 
'state of affairs") referring (truly or allegedly) to this thing-thus-affec- 
ted, the term λόγος exclusively signifies the mental enüty, not the 
thing of the outside world as such (i.e. irrespective of its being some- 
how conceived of), as clearly appears from the well-known Aristote- 
lian definition of the truth-value of the λόγος: "It is because the state 


86 For a broader assessment of this issue see my sections 2.22-2.24. 

87 For the other senses of λόγος see my section 3.41. 

88 [ use this term in the sense of 'the condition of a person or thing, as with 
respect to circumstances or attributes', Random House Dictionary, 1388b. 
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of affairs «signified by 1t» is, or is not, the case that an account is said 
to be a true one or a false one".8? In the definition of ἀληθὴς λόγος, 
λόγος is the 'dictum' ('assertible') and πρᾶγμα the state of affairs 
expressed by it. Thus Aristotle can say (Cat. 12, 14b19-20) that 
πρᾶγμα in a way (πως) is the cause of the λόγος being true or false, to 
wit in so far as its content (πρᾶγμα) is applicable to the outer world. 
(4) When claiming (1024b29-3]) that each thing's proper account 
can be applied to other things, Aristotle is speaking of a (poly-assign- 
able) account of the incomplete assertible (or semantically, of the in- 
complete 'state' type (my (b)), while his claim that false accounts are 
always about 'things-that-are-not' (1024b26-27 and 31-32) concerns 
accounts of the complete assertible or state of affairs type (my (a)). 
Thus if Socrates is walking, the false λόγος of type (a): 'Socrates's- 
being-seated' is about something that is altogether not the case, while 
that of type (b), 'being-seated' is, in principle, applicable to other 
things as well. 

(5) Not recognizing the possibility of poly-assignable accounts, Ántis- 
thenes had ignored the fact that the designation of some thing 
('Socrates') and that of the same thing somehow affected (Feducated- 
Socrates") equally denote the same 'thing', so that the two desig- 
nations "in a sense are the same" (ταὐτό πῶς, 1024b30). In modern 
terminology, though formally different, they are the same referen- 
aally (or: by themselves, they 'signify' or connote different things, but 
when used in a certain context they actually denote one and the same 
thing). 

(6) Opposing his view of the appropriateness of non-quidditative 
accounts to Antisthenes's radical rejection of that idea, Aristotle says 
(1024b34-36) that each thing can be called up for discussion not only 
by its own proper account, but also by that of another thing. The 
example he gives us shows that we should not understand by 'another 
thing' some other physical thing, but another quiddity, inhering in 
other things as their quidditative constituent, on the proviso that the 
thing to be called up actually possesses this quiddity as a coincidental 
one. Thus a house-building poet may not only be designated by his 
own proper description saying 'this two-footed rational animal', but 
also, by using that of other entities like 'house-building' or 'poetry', 
be called 'this expert in the art of rhythmical composition', and even 
this expert in the art of house-building". 


99. CaL, 5, 4b8-10; 12, 14b21-22. 
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To proffer this semantic view in the present context is not to be 
regarded as Just a random argumentative move against Antisthenes. 
Just as in his Sophist, Plato countered Antisthenes's and other oppo- 
nents' misconceptions about language and speech by unfolding his 
own semantics, so does Aristotle in facing those people.9?? As a matter 
of fact, it 15 precisely this semantic rule of his that 15 of paramount 
importance in Aristotle's standard lore of focalization and categoriza- 
tion, which we will find successfully applied in the central part of the 
Melaphysics, as well as in his expositions of the major themes of 
Physics.?! 


8. 44 The exposition of ψεῦδος continued 


Let us now return to Aristotle's exposition of ψεῦδος. In the last 
paragraph (10252a1-13) Aristotle comes to speak about another use of 
the adjective ψευδῆς occurring in the phrase 'false man'. Aristotle 
describes him, as may be expected in this context — in connection 
with the foregoing discussion of the false λόγος — by saying that he is 
a man who "uses such accounts recklessly and deliberately, for no 
other reason but for their own sake". In the second part of his 
description, there is a clear link with the section on false πράγματα. 
The false man is said to be "one who makes such accounts arise in 
other people; in quite the same manner as we say slales (πράγματα) 
are false which create a false appearance". 

The paragraph winds up with a short discussion of Plato's deviant 
use of the phrase 'false man' in the Hippias minor.?* 


8.5 'Whatis' taken as hat-is-qua-true' in Met. E 4 


'Whatis' in the sense of *what-is-qua-true' (τὸ ὡς ἀληθὲς ὄν) is dealt 
with together with its counterpart, *what-is-not' qua 'falsehood' (τὸ μὴ 
ὃν ὡς ψεῦδος). What must strike the reader in the first place is that 


?? For Plato see De Rijk (1986), 254-354. 

?! See my sections 12.31-12.39. 

?? 965A-371E. This discussion is commented upon by Ross and Kirwan ad loc. 
Incidentally, at 1025a1l the proper meaning of μιμεῖσθαι is clearly evidenced, 
being 'to represent, rather than 'to imitate, because the action of limping 1s repre- 
sented, not imitated. See Kardaun (1993) and (2000), 137-48. For the massive 
impact of a correct (or incorrect, for that matter) interpretation of μίμησις and 
cognate terms upon our view of Plato's atiitude towards art and artists see Kardaun 
(2000), 143-63. 
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while, as in Δ 29, 'whatis-not' is characterized by Aristotle by an 
expression containing the substantive noun ψεῦδος ('falsehood"), the 
opposite notion "whatis' 15 indicated by using the substantivated 
neuter adjective ἀληθές ('something true'). Why should not *what-is- 
not', when opposed to '"whatis' in the sense of 'whatis-qua-true' be 
designated as 'whatis-not-qua-false', 1nstead of 'whatis-not-qua-false- 
hood? For one thing, in Aristotle and in Plato as well (e.g. Cratylus, 
385C16; Politicus, 281413), the substantive τὸ ψεῦδος is so often 
opposed to the substantivated adjective τὸ ἀληθές that it makes the 
former seem to be used as an adjective; in point of fact, there is no 
occurrence of the substantivated adjective τὸ ψευδὲς in Plato and 
Aristotle, or in any of the other authors of the classical period.?? I 
think the question could surely be put the other way round: why does 
Aristotle not use the substantive ἀλήθειαν It is best to answer this 
question at the end of our discussion. 


8.5] Om the notions üs-true' and fis-not-true' in Met. A 7 


It is profitable to take into consideration what the Lexicon (Met. Δ 7) 
tells us about this sense of 'what-is*in-the-unqualified-sense'. The few 
lines devoted to this third sense, viz. 'be' and 'is' qua 'is-true', are 
noteworthy: 


Met. ^ 7, 1017231-35: Again, 'be' and 'is' have the meaning "it is true', 
and 'not be' 'it is not true, but a falsehood', and this alike in the case 
of affirmation and of negation. For instance, 'Is: [(Socratesgeduca- 
ted)'s be-ing]' means that this is true; or 'Is: [(Socratesgnot-pale)'s 
be-ing]' means that it is true. And as for 'Is not: [(diagonalg.e«com- 
mensurate)'s be-ing]|', this means that it is a falsehood, or 'Is not: 
[| (diagonalgnot»» incommensurate] 's being", that it 15 a falsehood. 


This rather cryptic passage requires some philological comments. It 
must draw the reader's attention to the fact that the case of 'being 
qua truth' ('is') is instanced by two examples — one with an 
affirmative assertible, the other with a negative one — while in order 
to illustrate the case of 'non-being qua falsehood' ('is-not'), the 
Greek text, as it is commonly read, offers only an example concern- 
ing the affirmatuve assertible, and fails to give an example of the 
negative one. As a matter of fact, all our manuscripts (including the 
lost one that was used by William of Moerbeke) read οὐκ ἐστιν ἢ 
διάμετρος ἀσύμμετρος, meaning: 'is not «the case» that the diagonal 


?3 Liddell & Scott s.v. 
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is incommensurate'. Because of the inadequacy of this sentence, all 
modern editors and commentators read, in the wake of Bonitz 
(supported by Alexander ad loc.), σύμμετρος instead of ἀσύμμετρος, 
and take Aristotle to have left the fourth case ( non-being qua 
falsehood' concerning a negative assertible) uninstanced. 

However, the logical balance of the text and the unanimous 
manuscript readings can be adduced in support of the assumption 
that the extant Greek text has suffered from haplography caused by 
the twofold occurrence of (ἀ)σύμμετρος, and should be read τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ 
ἔστιν ἢ διάμετρος (σύμμετρος ott ψεῦδος, ἢ Ott οὐκ ἔστιν ἢ διάμετρος 
οὐκ) ἀσύμμετρος ὅτι ψεῦδος. The surmise that, as a result of haplo- 
graphy, there is something wrong with the text as handed down finds 
some additional support from the reading found in the so-called 
Translatio anonyma.?^ In. my translation and presentation I have 
emended the supposed haplography.?? 


8.52 The anatomy of the apobhantic expressions instanced 


Apart from this philological deficiency, our passage calls for some 
remarks concerning its doctrinal content. First, there 1s the use of 
ἔστιν emphatically placed at the beginning of the sentence to draw 
our attention; further, what could be meant by the concluding 
sentence: "And this alike in the case of affirmation and of negation" 
(1017a232-33)? 


?* "The 'translatio anonyma sive media' was edited from a number of thirteenth- 
century MSS by Gudrun Vuillemin-Diem, who forwarded some good reasons to 
date it as early as before the end of the twelfth century (Praefatio, p. XXII-AXXIV). At 
1017a34-35 it has (p. 955): "non est autem diametrum non commensurabile quia 
falsum" (where the second 'non' has only been omitted by one MS, Vatican, Pal. 
lat. 1063), which suggests that, unlike our MSS and William of Moerbeke's, the 
Greek text the author of this Latin translation had at his elbow left out the third 
example, not the fourth, as the other MSS did. Interesungly enough, Thomas Aqui- 
nas (/n Arist. Met. expos., sect. 895) comments upon the sentence under discussion: 
"Et similiter dicimus quod 'non est diameter incommensurabilis lateri quadrati 
quia hoc est falsum, scilicet non esse ipsum non commensurabilem" (ed. Spiazzi 
punctuation mine). 

95 Things are further complicated though, because at O 10, 1051b20-21, the 
affirmative expression 'the-diagonal's-beingincommensurable' seems to be an 
instance of separation, not combination. At An. III 6, 430b1-4 it is claimed that 
"falsehood always lies in the process of combination: for the formula 'the-white- 
being-not-white! has combined 'the-notwhite' «with *white». It is equally possible 
to call the whole formula a separation ". 
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Kirwan has rightly observed (146) the emphatic positioning of 
ἔστι ('is) and οὐκ ἔστι ('is not") at the beginnings of the above 
sample sentences, but his comments are — not unusually, for that 
matter — somewhat critical, in that he views this use as merely an 
oddity on Aristotle's part: 


"Whatever the explanation of this oddity, its effect is to destroy the 
value of the examples as illustrations of a separate sense of 'is'. For 
the fact that 'x is F' means the same as 'it 1s true that x 1s ἢ and "x 1s 
not /" as '1t is false that x 1s P, can have no tendency to show that 'is' 


3. 5 


can mean the same as 'is true', or 5 not' as 'is false. 


By doing so, Kirwan throws away any chance to arrive at the correct 
interpretation of this passage, which 1s of real significance for our 
understanding Aristotle's view of the anatomy of the statement 
making utterance. 

Ross (I, 308), on the contrary, does take Aristotle's words seriously 
and makes a reasonable attempt to explain the emphatic position of 
ἔστι and οὐκ ἔστι: 


"Evidenily then an ordinary sentence of the type 'A is B' can hardly 
be used to illustrate this third sense, since it must be an instance of 
either the. essenbal or the accidental sense. What we want 1s ἃ 
proposition in which the truth or the falsity of another proposition 15 
stated, and such propositions we find in those of the form 'A is B', 'A 
is nol B', where the ordinary proposition 'A is D' is pronounced true 
or false. That this is what Aristotle has in mind is indicated by the 
emphatic position of est? and ouk esti imn |l. 33-35". 


Ross was surely on the right track. Let me rephrase the nucleus of his 
comments this way. The emphatic position of ἔστι and οὐκ ἔστι shows 
that these verbs should be taken as an assertoric operator ranging 
over an assertible (or 'argument').?» For that matter, Kirwan too 15 
aware that it was common Greek idiom to use ἔστι and οὐκ ἔστι in 
the sense of (the operators) 'is-the-case' and 'is-notthe-case , 
respectively.?7 As for the use of the conjunction ὅτι ('that') preceding 


96 For the term 'assertible' see my sections 2.13-2.14 and 2.16. In this context, 
the term 'argument' is used in its logico-mathematical sense of 'variable of a 
function'; this sense comes close to 'argument' Ξ 'subject matter', 'theme', and 
summary of the contents of a book or play'. The contents of Ross's "ordinary 
proposition" is what is here identified as 'dictum' or 'argument'. 

97 For this use of eiut said of circumstances and events see Liddell & Scott, s.v. ἃ 
I 2. Compare Philoponus CAG XIII-2, p. 380*!?. where he explains (re APr. I 46, 
52228) that Alexander argued the equivalence of ἔστι and ἀληθές. It is clear from 
the context that there is talk of ἔστι being taken as the asscrtoric operator: τὸ yàp 
ἀληθές, φησί, tà ἔστιν ὁμοίως τάττεται, τουτέστιν ἰσοδυναμοῦσι ταῦτα ἀλλήλοις 
ὥστε ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι εἰς ἄλληλα καὶ τίθεσθαι ἀντὶ τοῦ ᾿ἔστι᾽ τὸ ᾿ἀληθές᾽. 
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the first two examples (viz. the first occurrences of ὅτι at a33 and 34), 
it is to be taken as introducing a formula or quotation, in which case 
it is equivalent to our use of inverted commas.9? 

Ross has well observed that the phrase "and this alike in the case of 
affirmation and of negation" (1017a32-33) is about the assertible, not 
the assertion and denial accomplished by the operators 'is' and 'is 
ποῖ᾽, respectively. Therefore the rendering *negation' (Ross) should 
be preferred to 'denial' (Kirwan). For that matter, a denial is 1n- 
volved as well, viz. that found in the negative operator 'is not', which 
acts as the counterpart of the affirmative operator 'is'. 

A final remark about my supplementüng, by the participle being, 
the nouns indicaüng a property, such as 'educated' or 'pale'. As has 
been shown earlier,?? in Aristotle's semantics, i.e. in his protocol 
language (representing his deep structure analysis), all substantive 
and adjective nouns are taken to be significauve of a mode of what I 
have termed 'connotative being, to the effect that e.g. the meanings 
of ἄνθρωπος or λευκός, when these terms are actually used 
referentially,!9? equal àv ἄνθρωπος ('man-being' or 'being-a-man), 
and ὧν λευκός pale-being' or *being-*a-pale").!9! 


8. 53 On the purport of chapter E 4 


We shall return now to the discussion of 'whatis-qua-being-true' and 
'what-is-not-qua-falsehood' found in Met. E 4. Now that being coinci- 
dentally' has been discarded (in E, chs. 2-3) as a genuine candidate 
for the proper οὐσία looked for, the only aim of this short chapter is 
to make clear that being taken in the present sense 'being qua truth" 
cannot be regarded as a serious claimant for being the proper object 
of metaphysics either, since it is only concerned with mental opera- 
tions and things conceived of, not with things in the outside world as 
such. This is made clear to us in a manner that will leave no doubts 
about the true nature of this kind of 'what is' and *what 15 not. 


?8  [ iddell & Scott s.v. II: “ὅτι is frequently inserted pleonastically in introducing 
a quotation (where we use no conjunction and put inverted commas)". The third 
example (at 1017a34-35) is, significantly, preceded by the definite article τό. 

?9 My section 1.64; also 9.35. 

M dnt: do 160219: 652 T0519; 

!0! My section 1.64. It should be recalled in this connection that in Greek the 
contradistinction between substantive and adjectival nouns is remarkably looser 
than in modern languages; see Ruijgh (1979), 70; 81, n. 36; and Whitaker (1996), 
54, n. 40. 
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8.54 'Whatis-qua-true' as basically beig a mental construct 


As early as in the opening lines of this chapter, it becomes quite 
obvious that what-is-qua-true and what-is-not-qua-falsehood are con- 
cerned with. mental operations, namely, what is commonly called 
'combination' (σύνθεσις) and separation (διαίρεσις) .102 Applying 
our findings about Aristotle regarding the formula 'is' as the asserto- 
ric operator 'is-true' (or 'is-the-case' or 'obtains'), and its counterpart 
1s-not as the operator 'is-nottrue' etc., our translation of the 
introductory part of this chapter will run: 


Met. E 4, 1027b18-23: What-isas-true and. what-is-not-as-falsehood 
depend on combination and separation. And taken as a whole (τό δὲ 
o0voAov),«these two are concerned with» the apportionment of «the 
members of» a pair of contradictories; for 'is true' has the assertion in 
the case of the combined state of affairs [which is expressed by one 
member of the contradiction], as well as the denial in the case of the 
separated state of affairs [expressed by the other member], while *is 
false' has the opposite of this apportionment. 


This passage provides scope for careful examination. 

(1) The first sentence represents the common Aristotelian doctrine 
that there is no truth or falsity without there being a combination or 
separation of what in De imlerpretationeis called 'thoughts'.105 

(2) At 1027b19-23, the apportionment of truth and falsity to the 
respective members of a contradiction is explained. As we have seen 
before,!?* the members of a pair of contradictories are best taken as 
two contradictory states of affairs (more precisely, assertibles), 
expressed (in the surface structure) by infinitival phrases or 'that- 
clauses'). Let us label the affirmative (2 '!combined!) one, (A), and 
the negative (7 'separated') one, (B). E.g. the assertibles: 


(A) 'Is: [(Socratesgpale)'s be-ing]' as opposed to (B) 'Is not: [(Socratesg 
pale)'s being|' 


which have as their conterparts 


(A) 'Is: [Socratesg:not-pale)'s beang]' as opposed to (B) 'Is not: [(Socrates& 
not-pale)'s be-ing]'.!0? 


/0? My section 2.3. 

05. Tui. ], 16a11ff.; see my sections 2.32 and 3.29-3.24. 

| My section 3.76. 

05. For the combined 'true' state of affairs expressed with a negated attribute, 
see Met. ^ 7, 10] 7432-Ὁ]; my sections 8.22-8.23. 
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The appointment is described in terms of entailment: the operator 
is-true'!05 "affirms' (A), 1.6. assumes it to apply to the outside world, 
and, accordingly, denies (B); while '1&nottrue' goes the other way 
round, by denying (A) and, by the same token, affirming (B). This 
entailment is based upon the law of excluded middle (LEM), which 
states that it is not possible that there should be anything in between 
the two parts of a contradiction, while it 1s necessary either to assert 
or to deny any one thing of one thing.!07 

(3) The terms συγκείμενον and διῃρημένον are commonly taken as 
referring to states of affairs (πράγματα) actually occurring in the 
outside world; in our example, Socrates's factually being pale in 
reality. However, in the next lines (1027b25-31) the πράγματα 
involved will definitely be denied factual existence. Moreover, if 
Aristotle had factual states of affairs in mind, how are we to explain 
negative states of affairs like Socrates s-not-being-black or his-not- 
being-a-stone,!?? Jet alone πράγματα such as Socrates's-being-an-ass. 
On the other hand, whoever rules out impossible states of affairs 
burdens Aristotle's theory of statement-making with an unpleasant 
restriction. Anyway, Aristotle does not mention the case in which the 
phrase 'is-true' denies the affirmative πρᾶγμα, Socrates's-being-a- 
stone, and affirms its divided counterpart Socrates's-not-being-a- 
stone. 

(4) Quite in line with the foregoing observations, we should take the 
samples of the 'Is-true' group (- À) as assertibles that are stated as 
true, and, accordingly, those of the 'Is-false' (B) group as assertibles 
that are stated as false, irrespective of whether the truth-claim is 
legitimate or not. As a consequence, that being taken in the sense of 
being-stated-as-true', which is at the focus of Aristotle's attention in 
this chapter, does not qualify for True being as looked for by 
Aristotle in the Metaphysics, 1s clear enough, since what only has 
mental existence should be dismissed as a candidate for being the 
true οὐσία (see my section 8. 62). 

(5) All this suggests that at 1027b21 the words κατάφασις and 
ἀπόφασις refer to the assertion and denial conveyed by the operators 


[06 "The Greek has τὸ ἀληθές, which presumably should be taken as (or read?) τὸ 
ὡς ἀληθὲς ὃν -- *whatis-qua-truc'. 

07 Met. D 7, 1011b23-24; my section 7.5. 

8 Pure Whitaker, who does not seem to be worried at all about such things, 
thinking indeed (1996, 27) that to Aristotle, "there are [...] real non-entities in the 
world". What are we supposed to understand by 'real non-entiües' and by "world, 
then? 
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As-true' and '1s&not-true' respectively, rather than the affirmation and 
negation involved in the assertübles of the (A) and (B) groups.!?? 

(6) Common Greek presents us with an interesting parallel of this 
use of 'be' to designate claimed or putauve truth. Thus Herodotus 
twice uses (I, 95 and I, 116) the expression τὸν ἐόντα λόγον for 'the 
Brücestory M» 

In the remainder of the chapter it will become still more manifest 
that, contrary to the common view,!!! there is no talk about how 
things truly are, but how people think or claim (by asserting or 
denying) that things truly are, or are not. For instance, when some- 
one states that Socrates is seated as something-being-true, whether he 
is right or wrong in doing so, the assertoric operator 'is true' (or 'is 
the case") is attached to the expression signifying the state of affairs 
'"Socrates's-being-seated'; and if he states it as false (inotbeing?) the 
negative operator 'itis-not-true' is attached to the expression, or 
the affirmative one to the same expression negated by separation 
('Socrates's-not-being-seated'). Thus the truth (or rather the 'being 
qua true') under consideration 15 that involved in the actual truth 
claim, just as the falsehood (or ratber the 'being qua falschood") 15 
the one involved in the actual rejecuon of the truth claim. Again, 
whether or not this being qua true' or 'non-being qua falsehood' is 
correctly claimed or denied 1s out of the question — as is usual with 
claims, since no claim 15 60 ipso a legitimate claim. Likewise, as 15 quite 
obvious, there is an important formal difference between 'to assert 
something to be true' and 'to say something true' or 'to speak 
truth ds 


8.55 The *whal-is-qua-true' dismissed 


Now that the foregoing position has been firmly established, Aristotle 
only needs to make two more steps in order to put aside 'whatis- 
stated-as-true' as a candidate for being the proper object of metaphy- 
sics. He has to properly define, first, the mental acts of 'combining? 


1 Compare the definitions of κατάφασις and ἀπόφασις in Cat. 10, 12b6-10 (my 
section 2.21). 

!0 For other similar uses see Liddell & Scott s.v. εἰμί A 3, and my sections 1.5 
and 1.6. 

!!! Wolff rightly stresses (1999, 43-5) that in Met. E. 4 truth is taken as a mental 
construct. However, his mistaking πρᾶγμα for 'real thing! forces him to oppose 
(50ff.; 59-63) 'chose fausse' to 'énoncé faux', which causes him to land in needless 
difficulties of interpretation. 

|? See my sections 3.3 and 8. 62. 
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and 'separating'; and then, to show that what has been defined at 
1027b18-28 as the third type of being is not concerned with Truth in 
the sense of Reality (ἀλήθεια), but that which is 'stated as true! (ὡς 
ἀληθές). To put it otherwise, what the entire chapter is all about is 
not truth itself, but truth claims as actually brought forward in 
assertions about the things-that-are. 

A short remark (1027b23-25) is inserted about what we have to 
understand by the mental acts of combining" and 'separating'. They 
are characterized as 'thinking together' and 'thinking apart , respec- 
tively: 

Met. E. 4, 1027b23-25: How we come to conceive things together or 


apart is another question;! ὁ by 'together' and 'apart' I mean not in 
succession but so as to make up some one thing. 


Tredennick!!* 1s grossly confused in contending that to think things 
apart comes down to thinking them "not as a unity but as a 
succession ".!!? Ross (I, 365) has well observed that in fact, 'thinking 
together' is implied in the affirmative assertible, while 'thinking 
apart is in the negative one. 

Kirwan's comments on the parenthesis (1027b23-25) betray more 
confusion on his part, which has been caused by his misunderstand- 
ing the structure of the Aristotelian statement-making utterance. He 
is of the opinion (199) that Aristotle fails to clearly distinguish 
between 

(1) a thought of 'pale-Callias', and 

(2) the thought 'that-Calliass-pale', 
and that Aristotle's mode of expression invites a confusion between 
(1) and (2), "from which, perhaps, he was not himself free". If only 
Kirwan had responded to the invitation to take Aristotle's words as 
they stand without being prejudiced by modern views, he could have 
realized that in Aristotle's protocol language, an elementary sentence 
of the dyadic form commonly analysed in traditional logic as 'S is P' 


15. "This is dealt with in Az. III, chs. 2, and 6-7. 

ΠῚ (1933), 306, in a footnote to his translation of 1027b24-25. 

!15 Kirwan (199) is of the opinion that it is Aristotle who should be charged with 
a view just as erroneous as Tredennick's, because it is due to a "confusing feature of 
the parenthesis in its use of 'together' [...] in contrast with 'separately', which 
makes it seem as if one who thought two things separately would have to think 
them in succession ". I cannot see why; even less so indeed, as Kirwan continues by 
saying that "of course, (italics mine) by thinking separately Aristotle here means 
having a negative belief". 
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(Ross's 'ordinary proposition" 'A is B') has a monadic 'deep 
Strüctüre βυ ε: 
"Is: [assertible]', 

to the effect that the state expressed by the complex term (e.g.' pale- 
Callias' or 'Callias's-being-pale') is semantically identical with the 
state of affairs of the assertbible form ('that-clause') 'that-Callias-s- 
pale'. Hence a sentence (statement) 15 accomplished by prefixing the 
assertoric operator 'is' (7 '1is true', 'is the case', 'obtains"), or 'is not 
('is not true' etc.) to any one of these two formulas.!!? 

Next, the possible claim of 'whatas-stated-as-true' to being con- 
sidered the proper subject of metaphysics 1s weakened further, this 
üme by laying bare its mental nature, and shedding light on its 
coincidental link, so to speak, with the outside world. Now that it has 
been firmly stated in the preceding lines that "what is stated as true' is 
only concerned with the mental operations of 'combining' and 
'separauüng , Aristotle goes on to deal with the precise nature of that 
which is mentally combined (τὸ συγκείμενον; 1027b21) or separated 
(τὸ διηῃρήμενον, b22) whenever a state of affairs is subjected to 
assertion or denial. 

His initial claim (1027b25-27) has provoked quite a lot of confu- 
sion among modern translators and commentators, altogether owing 
to their mistaking πράγματα for 'actual things' taken as occurring in 
the outside world.!!5 As has been shown before in our discussion of A 
29 (my section 8.21), πρᾶγμα stands for the mental entity 'state' or 
state of affairs', which, being the objective content of its verbal 
counterpart, the λόγος, can be applied (whether truly or falsely) to 
something occurring in the outer world. The λόγος, accordingly, can 
be true or false, depending on its matching or not matching real- 
ity.!!? No doubt, it would be too subtle — and, what is more import- 
ant, blatantly at variance with one of the main rules of Aristotelian 
semantics — to assign truth and falsehood to the Aóyoc, which is, in 


16 For my use of this label, as far as Aristotle is concerned, see my section 1.22. 

I7 See De Rijk (1987), 43-7; (1996), 131-3. At Met. Z 12, 1037b11-27, a nice 
exposition is found of the background of the anatomy of Aristotle's copula-less 
assertion, having the deep structure 'Is: [assertible]', which is quite different from 
the later 'S is P' copula construal. 

!!5 So Ross I, 344£.; 364; Kirwan,178-179; 198-200; Tredennick, 307; Warrington, 
160; 235; Reale, 498. Naturally, again in accordance with basic semantics, πράγματα 
may be applied to the outside world and, may refer, then, to outside things, but still 
those as conceived of, including their modifications ('appurtenances). 

119 Cat. 5, 4b8-10; 12, 14b21-92; Met. T 7, 1011b26-27. 
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fact, a verbalized πρᾶγμα, and to deny them to the πράγματα at the 
same time. This 1s, of course, not what Aristotle has in mind in our 
passage. What he means to say is that being-true (1.e. 'what is' in the 
sense of 'stated-as-true') is not found in the πράγματα as a steady 
property of their own — as is not so in the λόγοι either, for that 
matter —, but entirely depends on our mental activity concerning 
the combined or divided assertibles, namely the act of asserting or 
denying expressed by the assertoric operator 'is' or '1s-not.. 

]t 1s along this line of thought that we should understand the 
opposition between truth and falsehood on the one hand, and the 
properties 'good' and 'bad' on the other. The latter are properties 
that intrinsically inhere in things (including πράγματα, to be sure, 
such as 'to- be-just' or 'to-be-unjust', respectively): 

Ibid. 4, 1027525-27: For falsehood and being true are not in states (of 
affairs) somehow in the sense that!?? eo ipso (e0006)!?! what is good 


would be something true, and what is bad a falsehood — but in 
discursive thought (£v διανοίᾳ). 


The comparison of 'being-true' and 'being-false' to 'being-good' and 
'being-bad', respectively 1s not at random, for that matter. As Aristotle 
remarks more than once, from the ontological point of view, being 15 
essentially associated with 'being-good'.!?? But the fact that this 
ontological close relationship does not hold in the case of 'being- 
stated-as-truth' makes particularly clear that rather than the onto- 
logical, the mental (or logical) domain is under considerauon here. 
For instance, the state of affairs that Socrates did not die after drink- 
ing the hemlock can be asserted to be false, saying e.g.: Socrates's 
having-reached-the-age-of-90 is falsc'. However, this 'false thing" (or 
rather this-thing-stated-as-false) is as such not a bad 'thing', rather a 
desirable good. Thus the metaphysical adage equating 'ens - verum Ξ 
bonum' appears not to hold in so far as "being slated as true' 15 
concerned. Hence the difference between the mental domain of 
'"being-stated-as-true' and the categorial realm of real things 1s patent- 
ly clear. Putting it differently, in spite of the fact that both ἀλήθεια 
and ψεῦδος have ontological connotations, the ὡς device in the 


130 For this rendering of οἷον in the sense of οἱονεί (Latin 'quasi') cf. Bonitz, 
Index 501b53-502a]. 

I?! Of the use of ἤδη; see my Index. s.v. 

122 C£. Ax. III 7, 481b10-12: "What does not involve action, i.e. the true or false, 
belongs to the same sphere as what is good or evil, but they differ in being 
respectively related to a universal or a particular state of affairs". 
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formulas τὸ ὡς ἀληθὲς ὄν and τὸ μὴ ὃν ὡς ψεῦδος serves to confine 
them to the mental domain of belief and assumption. 

Ihe statement about our manner of thinking leads the author to 
briefly bring to the reader's attention that, as far as the mental act of 
simple apprehension is concerned, which admittedly precedes any 
act of combining or separating, truth and falsity are not even in 
discursive thought (διάνοια), but, as we will be taught later,!?3 in 
intuitive thinking only (νοῦς): 

Ibid. 4, 1027b27-29: But with regard to simples, i.e. the what-things- 
are, they are not even in discursive thought. All the items we have to 


study with regard to whatis and whatis-not in the manner of the 
simples will have to be investigated later. 


Ihe decisive conclusion can now be drawn.!** It is clear that both 
coincidental being and being qua truth should be discarded as 
applicants for being the proper object of metaphysics, so that there is 
room for 'whatis-in-the-full-sense', viz. the kind of being that is 
expressed by the ten figures of appellation ('categorization').!?9 For 
in fact the two rejected competitors are themselves, each in their own 
way, concerned with the remaining candidate, categorial being, 
which alone bears on the things-that-are in the full sense. Therefore 
the metaphysician, who seeks the causes and origins of true being, 
must 1nvesügate the outside things qua things-that-are according to 
the various figures of categorization in which they are brought up for 
investigation:!?9 


Ibid. 4, 1027b29-10282a4: But since the act of combining (συμπλο- 
x1) !?? is in thought (ἐν Otavoto), not in things (ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι), 


3 Met. O 10, 1051b17-1052a4. 

5 As for the grammatical construction of this chapter, the sentence (1027b18- 
29) containing the causal conjunction ἐπειδή (at b19), ends as an anacoluthon, and 
is followed by another causal sentence which, recapitulating the previous one (b29- 
33), introduces the apodosis containing the statement which Aristotle properly 
wants to make. 

25 Cf Met. K 8, 1065a321-94: "What-is-stated-as-true [...] depends on a connec- 
tion in thought and is an affection of thought, and that is why the principles «of 
'what is» are not sought with respect to what is in this sense, but concerning that 
which zs outside and independently". In Phys. V 1, 225a20-26 and Met. Καὶ 11, 
1067b26-27 *whatis-not' is discarded from Change in a similar way. 

"δ Kirwan has well observed (76; 200) that the quafunctor indicates under 
which of the ten categorial descriptions an object is identified, and so properly 
speaking modifies the investigation. 

1? Qur two oldest MSS add ἢ διαίρεσις, whereas the Laurentianus (s. XII) reads 
καὶ ἢ διαίρεσις. However, the odd position of these phrases after the verb ἐστιν, as 
well as its association with συμπλοκή instead of its usual counterpart σύνθεσις, 
suggest that they were later on inserted. 
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and that which is in the manner of 'what is stated as something true 
is a different thing-thatas from those that arein the full sense — for it 
is thought only!?? which puts together (συνάπτει) or takes away 
(ἀφαιρεῖ) !?9 either what a thing is, or how qualified, or of what 
quantity or whatever else it may be!?? — therefore that which is as 
coincidental and that-which-is-stated-as-true must be discarded. For 
the cause of the former is indefinite and that of the latter is a certain 
affection of the thought, and both are concerned with the remaining 
kind of 'thing-thatis' and do not indicate any natural entity being 
outside [i.c. independent of thought]. Therefore let these be 
dismissed, and let us invesügate the causes and origins of that which is 
itself, and this qua thing-that-zs. 


We are now prepared to embark on the special examination Aristotle 
had in mind from the outset, which 15 actually found in the central 
books of Met. ZHO. But before we do, we have to deal with the 
question we asked before (above, p. 136) about the strikingly differ- 
ent grammatical ways in which the notions 'truth' and 'falsehood' are 
expressed. Given that the phrase "what-zeas-true' as well as "what-is- 
not-as-falsehood' refer, as such, to mental entities (thoughts), not to 
things in the outside world, the substantive noun ἀλήθεια, which 
throughout Greek thought refers to Reality as opposed to appear- 
ance and things only thought or made up or dreamt up, is of no use 
at all. Naturally, this does not go for its counterpart, ψεῦδος, which, 
by definition, stands for what 15 not, either absolutely or in a qualified 
sense ( Met. A 29, 1024b17-21), and, consequently, lacks any intrinsic 
ontological connotation. 


8$ For the frequent omission of μόνον see Verdenius (1981), 348; 351. 

129 This is the reading of all our MSS. Bonitz, who was followed by Ross, did not 
adopt it and conjectured διαιρεῖ. They failed to see, however, that Aristotle has 
substraction (ἀφαίρεσις) in mind. For ἀφαιρεῖν used to stand for eliminating 
something in thought (τῇ διανοίᾳ); see Mel. Z 11, 1036b3 and 23. Its counterpart, 
which is usually indicated by προστιθέναι (APo. II 5, 91b27; Met. Z 4, 10302333; cf. B 
4, 1001b8; see also Bonitz, /ndex s.v.), is here expressed by συνάπτειν. 

5) The ten categorial modes of being are intended. For the categories being 
taken as 'names' or 'appellations, rather than as sentential predicates see De Rijk 
(1980), 22-31, my sections 4.1-4.2. 
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THE CLAIMANTS FOR THE TITLE "TRUE OUSIA' EXAMINED 


Books Z and H proceed to carry out the task that earlier was assigned 
to the metaphysician, to investigate the nature of true substance (I 1, 
1003233-b19). These books are commonly taken to be one tract on 
οὐσία, despite their heterogeneous composition.! They clearly make 
up (with book 9) the central part of the Metaphysics. In Z, Aristotle 
first argues (ch. 1) that οὐσία is the subject matter to be considered 
from now on. [He then sets out to investigate what precisely should be 
meant by the term οὐσία, about which different opinions are listed in 
ch. 2. Should it be equated with 'substratum' (ch. 3), or rather with 
'essence' (chs. 4-6 and 10-12)? In chs. 13-16 the wrong views of the 
nature of οὐσία are got out of the way, and in the final chapter (17), 
form (εἶδος) will be identified as the true οὐσία. Chs. 7-9 present an 
intermezzo dealing with the counterpart of 'be' — 'become'. Book 
H, finally, takes up some points already made in Z, brings (ch. 2) the 
discussion of εἶδος to an end, and, after some miscellaneous notes on 
matter (chs. 4-5), also presents a renewed discussion of the problem 
of the unity of the definiens. 

First, the notion οὐσία itself is properly assessed in the framework 
of the general search for what is in the primary sense of 'be'. Then 
the claimants whose credentials are not convincing enough come up 
for discussion, first of all, notably, the substratum and the universal. 


9. ] Οὐσία as the primary sense of *what is' 


In the opening lines of Z 1, Aristotle reminds us of the various ways in 
which the notion 'be' can be assigned to 'things'. Given the fact that 
two of them, namely 'coincidental being' and 'being stated as true', 
have been extracted from the metaphysical investigation into "true 


! Frede & Patzig I, 21-6 and 31-5, who also deal with their position within the 
whole of the Metaphysics, ibid., 27-30. The composition of Z 1s also frequently 
discussed by Bostock (71; 119£.; 155; 176£.; 183f.; 204-7; 234-5), but his treatment is 
strongly influenced by his rejection of the particular status of enmattered forms. 
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being", it is natural that the only serious candidate left, viz. 'what-zsin- 
its-own-right', which has been identified as categorial being, should 
now come up for consideration. This narrowing down of the object 
domain was clearly introduced in the final part of E 4, where the 
significance of the two other claimmants was described in view of their 
respective relationships to ^ bein its own right. 

The primary sense of 'be' is found in the phrase τὸ τί ἐστι (τῆς 
what-(a-thing)-is') in so far as it indicates a thing's οὐσία. The next 
passage makes it clear that, when using (in the wake of Socrates and 
Plato, for that matter) the term οὐσία, Aristotle considers it the 
nominalization of the τί ἐστι formula:? 

Met. 21, 1028210-15: That which isis so named in many ways.? [...]. 
On the one hand, the phrase 'that-which-zs' refers to what a thing 
«precisely» 1s, as well as the parucular thing involved, and on the 
other, it says of what quality or quantity it 1s; and so for each of the 
things named by the other categories. But while what zs is spoken of 
in these various ways, clearly the primary thing that ἃς is what a thing 
«precisely» is, and this phrase refers to its ousia. 
This passage presents in the first place a nice example of what we 
have introduced as one of the main rules of Aristotelian semantics, 
viz. the lack of an oppositional disünction between object language 
and metalanguage.* Although this is commonly recognized by 
modern commentators as a linguistic peculiarity, the lines a 11-12 
have caused some confusion. Some of them (nter alios Ross ad loc.) 
take Aristotle to speak of two aspects of the notion οὐσία, one the 
universal quiddity (τὸ τί ἐστι), the other the particular thing (τόδε 
τι). Frede and Patzig, on the other hand, rightly reject (II, 12-15) the 
idea that the quiddity referred to here is a universal form, but owing 
to their mistaking (with Ross and others) the diverse appellations for 
sentence predicates ("Pradikatsausdrucke"), they seem to have 
unnecessary difficulties in their arguing (on good grounds otherwise) 
for the particular status of the enmattered form.? However, if (as 15 


? See my section 10. 11 below. 

* Alternatively: "The term 'be-ing' has several senses". My sections 1.71 and 
13.1. That in final analysis, however, the translation "that which 2s1s so named in 
many ways" more closely corresponds to Aristotle intentions than "the word 'being' 
Is used in many senses" appears from the use of the plural at Met. A 3, 983a26-27: τὰ 
αἴτια λέγεται τετραχῶς ("Things brought up as causes are so called in a fourfold 
way" rather than "The word 'cause' is used in four senses?). 

* My section 1.71, semantic Main Rules RIR and RSC. 

* Not to mention Patzig's verdict (1979, 40) that our passage testifies to a 
'Systematic ambiguity. on Aristotle's part. One should distinguish between ambi- 
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actually the case in Aristotle) these appellations are taken not as 
sentence predicates, but just 'names' that can be used to call up a 
particular thing, their commonness and being applicable as sentence 
predicates — for Aristotle, one should take them as 'attributes' 
featuring in an assertible — is left out of consideration and need not 
present any difficulties.^ 
The diverse figures of appellation (σχήματα τῆς κατηγορίας), 
which are as many diverse ways of calling up the outside things, serve 
to name them after their disunct ontic aspects. The most appropriate 
name is the one that hits the mark in grasping the thing's quiddity or 
'whatit-precisely-is' (the so-called ὅπερ ὃν of a thing). This happens, 
for instance, when we bring up Socrates or Coriscus for discussion by 
calhng them 'man' (or a particular whiteness by indicaüng it as 
'colour'; and so on for the remaining non-substantial categories)? 
His preference for this way of naming is elucidated by Aristotle: 
Ibid. 1, 1028215-20: When we call a this (τόδε) [i.e. a particular] a 
"what it is', we do not call it 'pale' or 'hot' or 'three cubits long", but 
man' or 'god'. And the other things are called beings, owing to their 
being quantities (or qualities, or affections and the like) of what zsin 
this primary way. 
Next, the question arises (1028a20-25) whether the names taken 
from the non-substantüal categories are at all suited to bringing up 
the outside things qua beings, because in point of fact they do not 
indicate any kind of 'be in its own right" and cannot δὲ themselves 
apart from what, as their substratum, primarily 2s. Indeed it is this 
substratum that — informed as it is by the true οὐσία, as will appear 


guity and ambivalence. Ambiguity obscurcs the meanings of words and phrases by 
an undecidable 'cither-or', while ambivalence excludes any strict 'either-or'; my 
section 1.72. 

6  Graeser's critique too (1977, 373, n. 42) seems to ignore the fact that Aristotle 
is speaking about the different ways in which a thing [x] can be addressed im so far 
as it is an F-thing, a C-thing etc., and that Aristotle now focusses on the different 
states of [ x] and then on [x] in its different states (scc the semantic Main Rule RSC; 
my section 1.71). Celluprica is right in pointing out (1987, 171) that there is no talk 
of πολλαχῶς λέγεται τὸ εἶναι, but τὸ ὃν ("dove ὄν é nome di tutte le cose"). 

7 Because naming is a semantic procedure and has, as such, nothing to do with 
syntax, the common rendering 'figures of predication' (Ross, Tredennick, Kirwan, 
Tricot, Reale, Frede & Patzig, Bostock) is somewhat misleading, as is the usual 
interpretation of the bulk of Axistotelian examples clarifying his intentions in terms 
of statements, See my sections 2.13-2.16. For focalization and categorization playing 
a crucial role in epistemonic proof as expounded in APo. , see my section 2.7. 

δ For the ὅπερ ὃν issue concerning non-substantial forms as well see Top. I, 9; my 
section 5.23. For the use of ὅπερ as queconnective see e.g. Top. IV 4, 124317 and 
125a18; 6, 1282335; Phys. and Met. passim. Boniz, Index, 533b36-534223. 
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from the subsequent discussions in Z-I1 — really ὃς and that provides 
all coincidental forms with being-ness. Again, we are reminded of the 
preferential position of the first category, *what is' or τὸ τί ἐστι καὶ 
τόδε τι (1028a11-12) or ἢ οὐσία καὶ τὸ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον (1028227), i.e. 
the particular quiddity (form) informing this or that particular thing 
or, what amounts to the same, the quiddity as enmattered here and 
now. 
Aristotle's explanation has, to begin with, an unmistakable seman- 
tic purport: 
Ibid. 1, 1028a24-29: If anything, it 1s /he walking «thing»? and /Ae 
sitting «thing» and ἐμὲ healthy «thing» that /s. Clearly these are, 
rather!? «than the coincidental forms», because what zs! is some 
determinate thing that underlies them, namely the particular sub- 
stance which precisely comes to the fore in such an appellation; for 
one cannot speak of '/he'? good' or 'thesitting' without implving this. 


Further, it cannot be stressed enough that in thinking of "walking or 
sitting or healthy things, Aristotle is dealing with. particulars, say, 
Socrates or Callias, named after one of their coincidental features 
(walking or sitüng). Bostock (56), therefore, wrongly opposes 
1028a23 ("none of them [1.6. walking, sitting or healthy things] is of a 
nature to £e in its own right") to A 7, 1017a22-27, where it is stated 
that an item in any category, including the non-substantial ones, 15 in 
its own right. What Aristotle means to make clear in our passage 1s 
that one and the same particular (subsistent entity, like Socrates and 
Callias) can be named either in its own right, by focussing on its 
substantial quiddity, that is, or after one of its coincidental features or 
quiddities. In Δ 7, on the other hand, he claims that coincidental 
features too, which are particular instantiations of items from a non- 
substantial category, can be addressed, each after their own (non- 
subsistent) quiddity. Thus the phrase τὸ λευκόν ('the pale' «thing?») 


? Unlike other modern languages, English idiom does not allow the use of 
substantivated singulars like *'the walking! or *'the pale'. The addition of the 
make-weight 'thing' makes Aristotle's claim seem rather trivial because of the 
suggested tautological inference 'thing, ergo underlying thing or hypokeimenon . 
In the Greek text there is only the substantivated neuter form of the adjective, so 
that the phrase τὸ βαδίζον (*'the walking") can really be said to imply (not, to 
contain) the notion 'thing . For the use in English of such "tiresome make-weights" 
or dummies see Guthric V, 404, n.]. At times (as in the present passage) I venture 
to use the ungrammatical *'the pale' etc., for the sake of philosophic clarity. 

!? Bostock wrongly takes the adverb μᾶλλον with φαίνεται instead. of the 
dominant expression of the sentence — the participle ὄντα. 

! Note the emphatic use of the verb at the beginning of the sentence. 

!* Bostock wrongly has the indefinite article. 
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may be used as a coincidental name (κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς λεγόμενον) to 
stand for a pale-complexioned man, like Socrates, as well as in its own 
right (καθ᾽ αὑτὸ λεγόμενον), for the property itself, viz. the paleness 
which inheres in him.!? Again, the semantic approach should be 
recognized, meaning that it 15 not 'things' (such as man, walking, sit- 
ting) as such that are the issue, but the diverse ways in which one and 
the same particular (e.g. Socrates) can be brought up for discussion, 
1.6. by using different appellations. 

Aristotle has good reason to infer that evidently it is owing to 
οὐσία that also «what is signified by»!* each of the other appellations 
is. Iherefore, what primarily zs, not in a qualified sense, but without 
qualification (ἁπλῶς),15 will be οὐσία: 


Ibid. 1, 1028429-31: Evidently, then, it is owing to ousia that each of 
those «others» too is. And, therefore, what primarily is (τὸ πρώτως 
ὄν), — I mean, not, is something, but zs, without qualification (οὐ τὶ 
ὃν ἀλλ᾽ ὃν ἁπλῶς) — will be ousia. 


The overall primacy of ousia is elucidated by Aristotle in a fourfold 
WAy: 

(a) ousia 15 primary on account of its subsistence (1028a233-34: "for 
none of the other things named 15 independent, but this alone); 

(b) ousia is primary in definition (335-36: "since in the definiens of 
everything the definiens of its be-ing must occur", where 'be-ing 
refers to the connotative mode of being included in any form; my 
section 1.64); 

(c) ousia is primary in knowledge (436-01: "we think we know a thing 
most fully when we know what, say, the man or the fire under 
consideration is, rather than when we know its quality or quantity or 
place ):!9 

(d) ousia 1s primary in time, because it can δὲ without there being 
other things; this independence implies logical priority.!' 


!* The vital role which this primary semantic feature of Greek, including ordin- 
ary Greek, plays in Platonic thought is commonly recognized; see Guthrie IV, 
119ff.; V, 43tf. and 138; VI, 204; De Rijk (1986), 34-45, and my section 1.71. See also 
Top. I, 9 (my secun 5.23). 

14 For Aristotle's use of such elleptical expressions see my section 1.71. 

^ For this use of ἁπλῶς see my section 1.8. 

^ Ross (II, 161) has rightly observed that, at 1028b1-2, Aristotle points out that 
even things in categories other than substance have a τί ἔστι or quiddity. See my 
discussion of 1030a17-27 and Top. 1 9, 103b27-37. 

!/ Τῆς lines 1028231-b2 are extensively commented upon by Frede & Patzig II, 
19-24. 
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Hence, in the conclusion of the chapter (1028b2-4), Aristotle 
comes to ask the everlasting question (ἀεὶ ζητούμενον καὶ ἀεὶ ἀποροῦ- 
μενον), which reads 'What precisely is that which 25?" and comes 
down to asking 'What is ousia?' (τί τὸ ὄν, τοῦτό ἐστι, τίς ἣ οὐσία). 


9,11 What 1s "primary being ? 


The crucial question then is: what does Aristotle mean in this context 
by 'primary being' (τὸ πρώτως ὄν)" Ross thinks that in the notion of 
the first category, the two notions, 'substance as distinct from attrib- 
utes' and 'essence of a thing as distinct from its other attributes', are 
in Aristotle's discussion of ousia "somewhat unsausfactorily blended" 
(II, 161). In his comments upon Aristotle's use (at 1028211) of the 
two phrases τί ἐστι and τόδε τι, he regards them, as we have already 
seen, as reflecting the two closely connected sides there are to 
Aristotle's doctrine of substance. Ross (II, 1591.) is surely right in 
taking Aristotle's term οὐσία to mean "nothing more definite than 
'that which most truly or fully is"", and deriving from this focal mean- 
ing its use for both /hat in things which most truly is, namely their ti 
ἐστι (in the sense of 'quiddity' or 'essence?), and that among things 
which is itself bar excellence, because it is in virtue of itself, viz. the τόδε 
τι or the particular. 

Ross's view, however, seems to include the less befitüng feature we 
have already been alluding to before. When (correctly) taking τί ἐστι 
to refer to a thing's essence, Ross thinks of it in terms of "a universal 
or a combination of universals"; and, 1n addition, he takes this 
'universality' in the context of sentence predication. This prevents 
him from recognizing that not only the phrase τόδε τι refers to 
particular being but its counterpart τί ἐστι as well, since it stands for 
the particular essence inhering in the thing under consideration.!* 
That its name may also be applied to other parücular instantiations, 
and, accordingly, may act as the (universal) predicate term of a 
statement about other particulars is something the logician should 
worry about, not the metaphysician. 

Grammatically speaking, the conjunction καὶ in the phrase τὸ τὶ 
ἐστι καὶ τόδε τι (1098211) as well as in ἢ οὐσία καὶ τὸ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον 
(427) makes the phrases ἃ hendiadys, by whose pregnancy the 
complex idea of 'particular qua possessing this particular essence" is 


I5. The particular status of the enmattered forms is given due attention in my 
sections 2.71; 9.63; 9.7] and 10.71. 
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expressed. Thus, properly speaking, there 15 hardly any ambiguity in 
this use of οὐσία. Rather, there is ambivalence (my section 1.72, the 
semantic rule RSC), since notwithstanding the formal distinction 
between a thing's τί ἐστι and τόδε τι, the two notions are so intimately 
connected to one another that any semantic predominance of one 
over the other, which could cause some obscurity in matters of 
ontology, is precluded. The notions of the two components signified 
by the complex idea are, as 1t were, 'telescoped' into the notion of 
particular substance'.!? On this assumption, the two phrases are best 
interpreted by 'the particular as having this essence' or 'this essence 
as possessed by this particular; in both cases the coincidence of the 
intensional and extensional significates of the terms are of para- 
mount importance. Along this line of thought, Aristotle anticipates, 
as often happens, his definite view of οὐσία, which arises from his 
later discussions in Z-H. 

This ambivalence of the term οὐσία is commonly observed by 
modern commentators,?? but usually regarded by them as a weakness 
in Aristotle's view of ousia, which (in their opinions) he himself was 
hardly aware of. In a lengthy exposition on 1028a11-12, Frede & 
Patzig (II, 11-5) rightly explain the phrase τὸ τί ἐστι καὶ τόδε τι in 
light of the particular (or individual) status of the enmattered form; 
but their exposition is seriously obscured, I take it, by their confusing 
naming (' designation, 'appellatnon') with sentence predication. 
Owing to their lumping these tools together, they insufficiently mark 
off logical universality from ontological individuality. 

Bostock (54) believes that what he regards as the main problem 
for the interpretation of Z 1 15 addressed here for the first time: Is it, 
he asks himself, using the well-known distinction of the Categories, 
primary substances, or secondary substances, or both, to which Aris- 
totle wishes to attribute the primary kind of being?. From the last 
sentence of this paragraph Bostock deems it natural to infer that it 1s 
primary substance that Aristotle has in mind. On the other hand, 
although one might allow primary substances to be included under 
the general heading '"what-a-thingas', in view of Aristotle's tendency 
to use this expression as a label for the category of substance as a 
whole, we are still offered a reason, Bostock thinks, for saying that 
"whata-thing-is' signifies substance, and this reason very clearly focus- 
ses on the role of secondary substances. To Bostock, this makes it very 


? De Rijk (1980), 94. 
?? Ross and Bostock ad lor.; Owen (1978-79), ?£.; Burnyeat (1979), 1. 
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difficult to maintain that Aristotle means to focus exclusively on 
primary substances, but we could suppose that throughout the whole 
passage Aristotle 1s thinking of secondary substances. 

Dostock's attempt to interpret our passage in light of the distinc- 
tion made in Cat.5, 2allff., between primary and secondary sub- 
stance can only lead to much confusion (as his own exposition 
testifies to), let alone that the main problem of Z 1 could be eluci- 
dated in terms of that distinction. The disünction made in the Car. 
between 'primary substance (1.e. the particular instance possessing a 
substantial form) and 'secondary substance' (re. the particular 
instantiation of a substantial form itself) is not found here nor 
alluded to (nor anywhere else in the Metaphysics or Aristotle's other 
works). Although in the chapter under discussion the formal distinc- 
tüon is found between what in Cat. is opposed as 'primary' and 
'secondary' substance, viz. τόδε τι and τί ἐστι, it appears time and 
again that the formal distinction between what is signified by these 
terms is of little importance compared to the comprehensive notion 
of οὐσία that is at the focus of interest now. As for the phrase πρώτη 
οὐσία as used in Mat., 1t will become clear that it refers to the 'imme- 
diate' or "first-named' specific quiddity as enmattered in a particular, 
and, at the same time, this particular qua possessing this specific 
quiddity.?! 

Yet another peculiarity of Aristotle's view of οὐσία deserves our 
special attention. Evidently, in this chapter Aristotle is discussing the 
crucial difference between appellations taken from the first category 
('subsistent entity) and those taken from one of the non-substantial 
categories (at 1028213 called κατηγορούμενα). Here, as in many 
other passages, it may seem tempting to think of sentence predicates, 
as in fact is commonly done in the commentaries and translations.*?* 
However, this rendering will easily distract us from the real issue 
here, which is not the (possible) syntactical function of the categorial 
designations. To Aristotle, what the discussion in arguments like the 
present one is all about is the semantic function of names used, 
irrespective of their actual occurrences in a statement, and no matter 


?! See my section 10. 

?? As was remarked upon before, when commenting on the opening lines of Z 
], Frede and Patzig too, who present a wealth of evidence for the thesis that the 
Anstotelian forms are particulars, not universals, seem to incur some minor prob- 
lems owing to their (tacit) assumption that Aristotle's doctrine about the forms 
applying universally to kindred things is to be understood in terms of sentence 
predication. For this discussion see my section 9.63. 
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whether they are used in subject or predicate position. So at 1028a20- 
28, it 15 the significative force of non-substantial designations that 15 
under discussion. It 1s asked, then, whether such appellations — 
when actually used (whatever their syntactical function) — are by 
themselves significative of '"being'. As we have seen, the answer 1s in 
the negative, because whenever they are used 'substanüvely' (1.6. 
substantivated), it is the notion of their substratum (which 15 plainly 
implied in such a designation) that comprises its own and its 
accidents' being-there.?? 
The semantic exposition can now be rendered as follows: 


Met. Z 1, 10282320-31: That is why one might indeed be puzzled as to 
walking and thriving and sitüng down, whether they signify each of 
these things [i.e. walking etc.] as be-ings, and this similarly holds for 
any other thing of this sort. For none of them is either of a nature to 
be' in its own right, or is capable of being separated from the 
substance it inheres in.?* If anything, it is the walking /hing and the 
sitüng /hing and the thriving thing that is. Evidently, these are the 
things that are, more (μᾶλλον) «than these properties», because there 
is some determinate thing that underlies them, viz. the parucular 
possessing beingness (ἢ οὐσία xoi τὸ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον), which precisely 
(ὅπερ) is that which comes about in designations of this sort (ἐν τῇ 
κατηγορίᾳ τῇ τοιαύτῃ); for there is no talk of *'the good' or *'the 
seated' without this [i.e. determinate thing] being included. Hence it 
is clear that it is on account of this ousia that each of those things [1.e. 
'walking' etc.] areas well. And therefore what primarily is (τὸ πρώτως 
ὃν) — not 'is in a certain way' (οὗ ti ὄν), but 'is in an unqualified 
sense (ὃν ἁπλῶς) — will be the ousia. 


Next this primacy is explained as holding in three respects: in 
designation, in knowledge, and in time. The first two clearly are to be 
understood in semantic terms: 


Ibid., 10282331-b2: Now we speak of primacy in many ways; yet ousia 15 
primary in every way: both in designation and in knowledge and in 
ame as well. For of what is expressed by the other designations (τῶν 
ἄλλων κατηγορημάτων) nothing is separable but this alone. And, 


“5. De Rijk (1980), 24-6. Owing to his misinterpretation of Aristotle's semantic 
expositions in Met. A 7 about the different senses of 'being' and those in Z 1ff. con- 
cerning οὐσία as both 'substance' and 'essence', and founding his interpretations 
of the Aristotelian texts upon modern distinctions concerning sentential predica- 
tion, Bostock has gone so far as to advance (45-52 and 65-8) several alternative 
accounts of Aristotle's doctrine of 'predication' (all unsatisfactory in his opinion), 
and evenually imputes all the deficiencies and obscurities he thereby encountered 
to Aristotle himself. 

24 For this use of the definite article see Verdenius (1981), 351, and Kühner- 
Gerth I, 593. 
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accordingly, in designation too this [1.6. the hypokeimenon] is prima- 
ry, because in the designation of everything that of the ousia must be 
included. Besides, we then know a thing most fully when we are 
familiar with. what, say, a man or fire is, more fully indeed than when 
we know its quality or quantity or place, because it is also true of each 
thing when designated according to one of these properues that we 
then know it in itself (αὐτῶν) when we know what that which is a 
quale or a magnitude 15. 


From the last sentence it appears that when we get acquainted with 
some thing through a designation of one of its coincidental modes of 
being, which purposely may be at the focus of our attention, it still 
holds that even our being familiar with this qualitative or quantitative 
being can only be fully accomplished if we know what the bearer of 
these properties is. 


9.12 Finding one's way among the common-sense opinions about οὐσία 


In the subsequent discussions of Z, Aristotle proceeds to test the 
credentials of the common-sense candidates for being the true ousia. 
Father Joseph Owens (1978, 318) has aptly itemized the characteris- 
tics required for the successful claimant of the title οὐσία as they can 
be gathered from Z 1, thus: (1) a whatitis', (2) a 'this', (3) primacy 
in the sense that through it all other things are expressed as "being, 
(4) sel£subsistent (καθ᾽ αὑτὸ πεφυκός; 1028223), (5) separate, (6) 
underlying, and (7) definite or determinate (ὡρισμένον; 1028227). 

In chapter 2 Aristotle begins, as so often, with the common-sense 
viewpoint on the subject matter. The common acceptation of οὐσία 
takes the term to most appropriately refer to the bodies, such as 
animals and plants, including their parts, and also simple natural 
bodies like fire, water, earth and their products, including, for 
instance, also the heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars (1028b8-13). 
Far from rejecting the common view,?? Aristotle asks the de jure 
question: Are we right in putting things this way? So several alterna- 
tive opinions (Presocratics, Pythagoreans, Plato, Speusippos, Xeno- 
crates) are opposed to the common view (1028b13-27). 


“5. Bostock (69) has well observed that the list of οὐσίαι presented here is almost 


exactly the same as the one given as Aristotle's own list at Cael. II] 1, 298429-32 
(though in Cael. without suggesting, as in Met. Z 2, that the heavenly bodies are 
made of the four sublunar elements, instead of a fifth element, the purest type of 
body, the αἰθήρ). C£. PATI 1, 646a12-b12, where Aristotle presents, as a preface to 
his explanation of the parts of animals, the main items of the common list, in more 
detail. 
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The chapter ends (1028b27-32) with the proposal to investigate 
what is tenable in all these conflicting views.?? However, this investiga- 
tion 1s less systematic than one could expect. The criteria one can 
gather from the introductory chapter (Z 1) are not as such made 
explicit at the outset, in order to test the validity of the claims of the 
respective candidates. Anyway, in the course of the subsequent 
investigation, two requirements among the seven characteristics men- 
tioned in Z 1 turn out to be decisive. The successful candidate must 
be at the same time (a) the ulümate subjectsubstrate of all appella- 
tions assignable to the 'thing' in question?', and (b) a particular that 
is in virtue of itself and separately.?? Thus the two 'things' that were 
prevailing in the discussion in Z 1 are throughout the books Z and H 
stull at the focus of Aristotle's interest. In this perspective, the most 
likely clauimants to arise from the (amended) common-sense list, (1) 
matter, (2) the particular physical object as a whole, (3) the univer- 
sal, and (4) essence, will come up for discussion in the next chapters. 


9.2 Is the substratum (τὸ ὑποκείμενον) the οὐσία ? 


Once the various earlier and contemporaneous views about the genu- 
ine nature of οὐσία have been listed and given some attention, from 
chapter 5 onwards the investigation becomes a bit more systematic. 
The appellation οὐσία can be applied, Aristotle asserts, in a fourfold 
way to what presents itself as 'being'. On the basis of the above- 
mentioned views, a first prima facie classification is made (1028b33- 
96) 29 

(a) the *what it [i.e. the 'thing' under consideration] zs ( τὸ τί ἐστιν 
or τὸ τὶ ἦν eivai) ;?0 


?9 Aristotle's general attitude towards other people's views (particularly poets' 
and his predecessors') is given appropriate attention in Mansfeld (1994), 155, 
where it is aptly assessed (155-61) in the framework of what is called 'creative 
exegesis'. 

?/ Met. Δ 8, 1017b13-14; 2 3, 102938-9; 13, 1038b15. 

^5 Mel. 2 3, 1029a27-28; ^ 5, 1070b36-1071a1. The 'separateness' meant here is 
self-containedness . 

? Guthrie VI, 209. 

30 It is commonly assumed that the past tense of 'be' in τὸ ti ἦν εἶναι and τὰ τὶ 
ἦν εἶναι has no significance. Grammatically speaking, however, there is a differ- 
ence. As in Latin the 'quid est?' question is eventually answered by presenting what 
is thought to be the thing's 'quidditas' or *what-ness', likewise the τὸ τὶ ἦν εἶναι 
phrase corresponds to the τί ἐστι question, meaning 'this is what was initially 
asked'. On this surmise, you can easily explain that in fact from Top. (I 4, 101b19- 
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(b) che universal (τὸ καθόλου); 
(c) the genus (16 yévog); 
(d) that which underlies, or the substratum (τὸ ὑποκείμενον). 

Bostock (74) may be right in thinking that the programme with 
which chapter 3 begins is not quite what we would expect. In fact, 
Aristotle still seems to take the start — from the common-sense views 
about οὐσία — seriously enough to refrain from making a fresh, 
more speculaüve beginning. However, Bostock's appraisal of the 
situation as problematic is not well-founded. He takes exception to 
the fact that chapter 2 has prepared us for a discussion of the 
question What things are substances? (cf. 1028b27-32), whereas here 
the question at issue appears to be: What 15 the substance of a thing? 
These questions, however, can only be regarded as distinct if one 
ignores (with Bostock) the ambivalent meaning of οὐσία (both 
'subsistent entity' and 'quiddity'). What Aristotle's enquiry through- 
out the central books of the Metaphysics 1s all about 1s zhat precisely 
provides an outside thing with "being-ness'. 

On this assumption, both his prima facie classihicanon (1028b33-56) 
and the polished one, which at 1038b2ff. in retrospect turns out to 
have been the pattern for the more systematic discussion in chapters 
Jff., are easy to explain. ÀAs far as the prima facie classification 15 
concerned, from the contemporaneous (Ancient) point of view the τί 
ἔστι question quite naturally puts itself forward as the leading one, 
especially in the perspecüve of Platonic ontology; and in the Platonic 


23) onwards, the τὸ ti ἦν εἶναι phrase is interchangeably used with 'definiens, 
which is the outcome of the analysis of a thing called forth by the τί ἐστι question. 
On this assumption, the grammaucal difference signals a procedural pecularity. For 
this use of the imperfect tense where there 1s a reference to a past thought sce c.g. 

Met. M 2, 1077515; Plato, Crat. 387C10 (εἴπερ καὶ τὸ λέγειν πρᾶξίς τις ἦν -- since 
speaking is, as we have seen, a sort of action). Liddell & Scott s.v. εἰμί, section F. A 
nice example in Aristotle is Met. ^ 6, 1071b3: "Since, as we said [viz. at 1, 1069230], 

there are three kinds of ousia" ( Ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἦσαν τρεῖς οὐσίαι). Cf. Cicero, De officiis 1 
40, 143: "Itaque quae erant prudentiae propria, suo loco dicta sunt". — It is found 
in modern languages, too; for instance, in 'Yes, this was my intention', meaning 
"Yes, this zs the intention I spoke of'; or 'Who was your master, ἉΡΆΙ δ᾽; |eE-de 
colloquial use in Aristophanes, Acharnenses, 157: τουτὶ τί ἦν; - "What is this, again? 
Cf. Kühner-Schwyzer II 2, 279f.; Bassenge (1960), 32; Frede & Pauaig II, 35. On this 
interpretation of the imperfect, one could render τὸ τί ἐστι 'the what «it» is', and 
τὸ τὶ ἣν εἶναι 'the what-ness'or quiddity we were looking for' (cf. Bassenge, 40; 205- 
13). Arpe (17, n. 20) calls this "elliptical attractio temporis" (Bassenge 32) "Imper- 
fektum der gedanklichen Voraussetzung". This much is certain: the name 'imper- 
fectum philosophicum' is a misnomer, coined on the erroneous assumption that 
this imperfect (Dauerimperfekt' oder 'Imperfekt der Unverànderlichkeit) stand- 
ing (it is supposed) for *what is of old and now and always, is used for expressing 
eternal, philosophic truths. 
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line of thought, the items 'universal' and 'genus' are, as a matter of 
course, included. The substratum, on the other hand, is the back- 
bone of Aristotle's own approach to the issue of ontology, which 
basically boils down to his continuous attempt to bring the meta- 
physical invesigation back to earth. It is mainly this last concern that 
leads Aristotle to start off his programme with the substratum as a 
claimant, with in its wake the concrete particular.?! It is only by 
continuously sticking to the firm domain of particular beings that 
Aristotle's pushing forward to 'universal' and 'essence', which from 
the angle of epistemonic proof (ἀπόδειξις) is a must, does not run 
the risk of positioning a thing's essence outside itself in some 
transcendent realm. 

Evidently, this classification 15 sull too haphazard and contains too 
many overlaps to serve as a well-profiled guide for further investiga- 
üon, not only because of the apparent ambiguity of the label 
ὑποκείμενον, but also since the terms τὸ τὶ ἦν εἶναι and μορφή3ϑ3 seem 
to refer to the same,?? and genus is only an instance of τὸ καθόλου 
(the universal). Aristotle's strategy of argument, as it is actually 
developed in the remainder of Book Z (and H), 1s further obscured 
by the composition of Z as it has been handed down to us. Roughly 
speaking, chapters 4-6 and 10-11 deal with the notion τί ἐστι ('what- 
(1t)-1s), while the universal including the genus wil] be discussed in 
chapters 13-16. Chapters 7-9 contain a digression on the notion of 
coming to be', which is closely related to what is under examination 
in chapters 4-6; the concluding chapter 17, which will deal with the 
credentials of οὐσία taken as a thing's εἶδος (primary form"), clearly 
takes a fresh start 1n the search for the true ousia, and 1s more aptly 
reckoned among the cluster H 1-6. It should be noted in this 
connection that Aristotle's summaries at the end of Z 11 and at the 
beginning of H 1 do not mention chapters Z, 7-9 and 12.5* 


9! Met, Z, 8, 1029a1-3: "We must first determine the nature of this [i.e. the 
hypokeimenon]; for that which primarily underlies a thing most truly seems to be 
ousia". Note that the basic notion of hyparxis is the main constituent of the notion 
hypokeirmenon . 

?? The use here of the word μορφή, which is frequently found in Aristotle as an 
equivalent of εἶδος and τὸ τὶ ἣν εἶναι, may be influenced by the author's explana- 
tion (in the footnote-like passage 1029a2-7) of what he has in mind (when speaking 
of 'form', 'matter' and their 'compound') by the 'form-matter' relationship 
between the components 'form' and 'matter' in artefacts, in which shapes (μορφαί) 
are at issue, not essential forms (εἴδη). One should not render μορφῇ (at a2, a4 and 
a 31) 'shape' (Bostock). 

9? Aswill soon appear (Z 6, 1031b1-2). 

* Bostock 71; 119; 176f. 
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After giving a rough classification of possible candidates for being 
the true ousia, Aristotle (1028b36ff.) goes on to sketch the position 
of one of them, the ὑποκείμενον ('underlying thing"). First, the ambi- 
valent notion of 'underlying thing' is analysed into three possible 
senses: matter (ὕλη), form (uopqn), and the particular composed of 
matter and form (τὸ ἐκ τούτων). ΑΙ] three act as the underlying ele- 
ment and bearer of a thing's further determinations: matter indeed 
qua underlying the substantial form or 'infima species" (ei80c);*5 the 
form as the bearer of additional forms, i.e. all attributes not included 
in the definiens of the species;*? finally, the composite 'this' in virtue 
of its being substantially composed of matter and form. 


9. 21 Cam the form be called an "underlying thing? 


There has been much discussion about Aristotle asserting that a 
thing's form can be called an 'underlying thing'.?7 Bostock (75) 
thinks it is mysterious that "Aristotle should a/so (his italics) charac- 
terize form as a subject (an 'underlying thing') rather than a 
predicate, as he does both here and at H 1, 1042a326-31". I am afraid 
the whole mystery is based upon Bostock's confounding logic and 
ontology, in particular, logical predicate and ontological attribute or 
property, and his rejection of Frede's correct observation?? that 
Aristotle knows of particular forms. In point of fact, ontologically, to 
Aristotle the only forms there are at all are the dynamic partücular 
forms immanent in the concrete particulars. That, say, the form 
'man', which inheres in Socrates, 1s predicable of Socrates logically, 
i.e. when taken as a concept — and predicable of other people as 
well — should not lead us astray so as to put on a par the logical item 
'predicate' annex 'subject' and the ontological one "property annex 
'substratum '.?? Of all people it is Aristotle who charges (Met. Z, 15) 


33 The label 'infima species' 1s here used not primarily as a logical tool, but to 
indicate the particularized form which is signified by this "lowest" universal ('com- 
mon noun). When (correctly) rejecting the idea of 'universal' forms being imman- 
ent in outside things, Heinaman (1979) seems to be overreacung by disallowing the 
label 'infima species' when used ontologically to stand for particular mmanent 
forms. Even the primarily logical term λόγος is sometimes used by Aristotle to refer 
to an immanent εἶδος. 

?6 Ross I, 164£.,, who rightly refers to Met. Δ 18, 10222332, where the soul is 
described as the ὑποκείμενον of life. 

57 Details in Frede & Patzig II, 39, and Bostock, 75f. 

?8 Frede (1978); Frede & Patzig, passim. See my section 9.63. 

5$? Elsewhere (79) Bostock confuses the distinction between logic and ontology 
by introducing a further kind of 'is', called the 'is' of 'constitution', opposed to the 
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Plato with having committed this mistake by upgrading logical 'predi- 
cates' (actually 'names' or 'appellations')*? to metaphysical entities. 
In Guthrie's evocative language (VI, 211): 


“[...1 it was as the apostle of common sense that Aristotle left the 
philosophical camp of his master. Plato had not played fair by the 
rich variety of things in the natural world. Professing to explain them, 
hc had in fact robbed them of most of their reality and transferred it 
to some super-reality of his own invention. Men became mere 
shadows of the autoanthropos (Aristotle's word, e.g. 1040b33), who 
existed apart on some higher plane. To Aristotle he was a figment of 
the imagination, and his invention only served to degrade the 
realities around us".*! 


That the form (εἶδος) can be taken by Aristotle as *underlying thing" 
quite naturally follows from his view (which will be extensively 
expounded in Z 4) that any particular form, whether substantial or 
notsubstantial, can only exist as enmattered in a ὑποκείμενον, and 
that for this very reason the notion εἶδος ('form") 'coincides with', i.e. 
necessarily refers to,? the compound whole (τὸ σύνολον). From this 
angle, there is no need to be surprised about all those passages in 
which matter 1s in passing asserted to be ousia, i.e. something entitled 
to the name (appellation) οὐσία." 


9. 22 Matter's credentials fut to the test 


After a parenthetical remark on what he understands by the notions 
matter', 'form' and 'compound', Aristotle (1029a7-10) emphasizes 
that to explain the nature of ousia in terms of its being a hypo- 
keimenon — i.e. "that of which every other appellation is used, while 
it itself is not an appellation of something else" (1028b36-37; cf. 
1029238-9) — is not enough to truly identify ousia, for by itself this 15 
an unclear notion; and further, so he says, on this view, matter 
becomes the ousia. In the next few lines, the force of matter's claim 


1s' of predication. 

10 For the role of naming (not 'predicating') in Plato see De Rijk (1986), 72-6; 
84-90; 94f.; 107-9; 161-3; 316-26; 341-7; and for Aristotle my sections 2.11-2.16; 4.1- 
4.2. 

i1 Elsewhere (Vl, 103) Guthrie speaks of Aristotle's 'inviolable commonsense 
postulate', and 'the primacy of the particular'. 

1? In other words, the coincidence is referential identity. 

45 Met. Z7, 10, 1035232; H 1, 1042224-b8; H 2, 1042b9-10 and 10432a14-19 and 26-8; 
H 4, 1044b5; A 3, 107029-13; An. II 1, 41226-9. 
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for being the true οὐσία (1029a10-27),** as well as the impossibility of 
honouring it (1029227-30), will be discussed. 

The main argument in support of matter's claim is that once the 
elements in the nature of a sensible thing have been stripped off — 
like its affections, doings, and powers,*? or even its so-called 'secon- 
dary qualities, viz. the quantitative entities, length, breadth, and 
depth, — evidently nothing but matter remains, since it is that 
primary thing to which those 'things' belong and which 15 deter- 
mined by them.*? From this point of view it follows that matter does 
have strong testimonials and even seems to meet the conditions for 
being a thing's ousia far excellence (1029a11-19). Another footnote on 
what is meant by 'matter' has been added (220-26), which serves to 
explain what has just been observed with reference to matter being 
determined by quantitative entities: 


Met. Z 3, 1029216-26: For when we take away length and breadth and 
depth, we can see nothing remaining, unless it be the something 
determined by them (τὸ ὁριζόμενον ὑπὸ τούτων), so that on this view 
matter must appear to be the only ousia. By 'matter 1 mean what, 
taken by itself, is said to be neither ἃ «definite» thing, or a magni- 
tude, or anything else designated by one of the other appellauons by 
which that which ὃς is determined. There is indeed something of 
which each of these «categorial» appellations are said, whose being is 
different from that conveyed by each of the categories: for all the 
others [1.6. the non-substantial categories] are said. of the ousia, and 
the latter of the matter in question.*/ Hence a thing's ultimate 
«material» element is not in its own right a «determinate» thing nor a 
magnitude nor any other «determinate» thing; nor, of course (60) 
the negations of these, for these fall to them only coincidentally. 


The purport of the argument is that each and every appellation by 
which we may designate a particular entity in the outside world, 
including the substantial appellation ('this Εὖ, say 'this man, 'this 
tree), 1s bound to contain a determination which as such is bevond 
the basic notion of 'being (there)', and, consequently, is dispensable 
and disposable when it comes to founding a thing's being there. 


^' "This passage is extensively commented upon by Frede & Patzig II, 42-5 

1? Of course, the powers of something particular are intended, not such a thing 
as the potentiality of matter itself. 

15 E Phys. IV 2, 209b6-11: "When the limit and the attributes of a sphere have 
been taken away, nothing is left but 11s matter". 

^/ Note the use of the definite article, which makes it clear that there is talk of a 
certain thing's (ultimate) material element, not just matter'. Of this passage too, 
any interpretation in terms of sentential predication leads to difficulties. Sce Frede 
& Pauig II, 48 and 51. 
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Matter alone is not. One might suggest, Aristotle continues, that, 
given that these appellations should be stripped off, perhaps their 
negations (ἃ not-this', 'a not-magnitude', and the like) will do. Such 
appellations, however, merely determine a thing coincidentally, for 
to designate e.g. a man with the negated appellation 'not-tree' is 
coincidental, because, when doing so, any other negated appellation 
can be substituted for 'not-tree', so that the use of any of them is a 
mere coincidence.?8 


9. 25 Cam 'substance' be "bredicated ' of matter? 


Throughout the last few decades, Aristotle's words have evoked an 
immense literature on the vexed question?? "Can Substance be 
Predicated of Matter?" which, as most of the interpreters take it, 
seems to be answered by Aristotle in the affirmauve. We find here, Í 
am afraid, one of the most remarkable instances of people being 
misled by their confusion of semantics with syntax: they mistake the 
verbs λέγεσθαι and. κατηγορεῖσθαι - 'to be said of' for 'being (apo- 
phantically) predicated of; or, 1n other words, they confuse appella- 
tion and predication, and the onomastic and apophantic levels.9? In 
point of fact, Aristotle does not at all claim or imply that he allows for 
a statement like 'Matter 1s Substance', meaning (taken intensionally) 
that matter is essentially or accidentally substance, or (extensionally) 
that matter belongs to the class of substances. In order to point out 
the position of 'matter' — which 1s taken here as an equivalent of 
hypokeimenon, with which it shares the property of being 'that of 
which other things are said of, while it is itself said of nothing else"?! 
— what he is really claiming 1s that hypokeimenon and its equivalent, 
matter, are that which a thing is when it 15 deprived of any of its 
determinations, whether essential or coincidental, so that they can be 
used (o call up the outside things even if any of their determinations 
are thought to have been stripped off, indicaung, for instance, 
Socrates, or this beautiful tree, just it, or [/x'], period.?? 


18 "The lines 1029220-36 are interpreted by Bostock (78-80), as usual, in terms of 
sentence predication, instead of naming (naming). This forces him to assume a 
special case of 'is' to be involved, the 'is' of constitution. 

139 See Bàck (2000), 87-97, including the literature mentioned there. 

90 My sections 4.1-4.2; 4.32. 

?!| See 1028b36-37 juncto 102928-9 and 421-24. 

? Here one meets with a similar misunderstanding to that found in the learned 
question whether there is in Plato 'self-predication' of Forms, as though, by his 
claiming that the transcendent Form, Beautifulness, is primarily entitled to bear 
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Using modern phraseology, we could say that when evaluating the 
good chances of the hypokeimenon, Aristotle reduces the latter no- 
tion to indicating a thing whatsoever as just an entirely undetermined 
['x'], or its mere 'being there', and nothing else. Àny determination 
is lacking then, even a negative one like 'notstone', because of its 
equivalence to a metathetic affirmation 'being something different 
from stone'. What after the rigorous conceptual dismantling of a 
thing still remains 15 something extremely important, viz. its really 
being given in the outside world. 

Any student of Plato's Timaeus will be reminded of what Plato says 
about the Receptacle. To refrain from adulterating the receptacle's 
peculiar nature, viz. its being entirely formless (51A8), Plato makes 
use of what I have called (1986, 269) ' merely deictic references', such 
as are conveyed by syncategorematic expressions, like 'this or that, 
which do not affect the Receptacle's absolute lack of any definite 
mode of being, and convey nothing more than indexicals like 'here' 
and 'now' do. 

This much seems to be certain: any puzzling?? about the question 
whether this matter is 'ultimate matter' or *prime matter' in the 
senses in which these labels might be used in the context of the 
Physics is beside the point. The present ὕλη or ὑποκείμενον is 
'ultimate' only in terms of semantic analysis, as it is the appellauon 
that suits a thing in its bare '*being there'. And that is precisely why 
our focusing on a thing's bare subsistence could possibly result τῇ 
grasping it in its most true being, which it surely bas in common with 


the name 'beautiful', Plato admits of such oddities as "The Beautifulness is beauti- 
ful'. The only thing Plato means to say is that the name 'the beautiful «entity» has 
its highest titular (prime referent") in the domain of Forms, while outside things 
may be enütled to bear this name only because of their partaking in the 
transcendent Form, Beautifulness. See De ἈΠΚ (1986), 55-63; 214-53; 316-26. For 
this odd issue (and the peculiar role G. Vlastos played in the discussions) see 
Guthrie IV, 119f.; 223; 360; 551f£.; V, 42-50, esp. 42, n. 1; VI, 119ff. Guthrie was, I 
take it, unduly impressed by the 'problem', but none the less ironically remarked 
(V, 42) about this 'battlefield for commentators': "Every possible view has been 
both asserted and denied by scholars modifying not only the views of others but 
also their own". A nice sample of it is found in Guthrie VI, 223, n.3 (on Vlastos's 
"Pauline predication ). 

53 Bostock (73; cf. 250f.), who adheres to the prime matter thesis, offers (73) a 
short report about this puzzling, including the protagonists, King, Charlton, Jones, 
answered respectively by Solmsen, Robinson, and Code, who all defended the 
prime matter thesis; at a second stage, the controversy went between Stahl, Furth, 
and Gill, who were countered by the orthodox Williams, Cohen and Graham. 
Bemelmans (1995) has convincingly shown how to deal with this pseudo-problem 
by using my categorization thesis; see also my sections 12.37-12.39. 
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all things and everything. Thus matter could easily make an excellent 
candidate for being true ousia. 


9. 24 Matter's credentials mullified 


At first glance, then, the hypokeimenon ;s an outstanding candidate 
for being the true ousia Aristotle is looking for in the Metaphysics. 
Unfortunately, the very idiosyncrasy of matter is fatal to 115 applica- 
uon. Matter is not capable of separate, independent existence nor is 
it a definite tAhzs. Thus it fails in the two features that mark true ousia, 
its independence and its this-ness. (1029a27-28). 

Given the inadequacy of matter, the two other candidates will be 
in a better position to carry off the palm; for the form (called this 
time by its favourite name, τό εἶδος) and the compound would seem 
to be more ousia than matter is. As for the chances of the former 
applicant, one has to be aware that one of the two main features of 
ousia 1s 'being-ness', and the compound here is auspiciously named 
τὸ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν οὐσία. None the less, Aristotle removes the compound 
without hesitation, for, he says, "it is posterior and too obvious" 
(1029329-32) .?* What remains to be done is to investigate the creden- 
tuals of the other clamant — the form. "The most perplexing 
indeed", Aristotle adds, presumably because of its Platonic flavour. 

Regarding our search for the τὸ τὶ ἦν εἶναι, Aristotle wants to make 
absolutely sure that he will not catch us poaching on Plato's territory. 
small wonder then that he*? takes his starting-point from sensible 
ousia. His expression of this aim is accompanied by an elaboration of 
the 1dea alluded to earlier (1029232) that, though the primary ontic 
conditions or first principles of things are not what is immediately 
familiar to us, all learning has to proceed by induction from that 
which is familiar to us to that which is intelligible in itself.56 Thus 
Aristotle can easily propose to proceed now by means of what is by 


?^ No doubt Aristotle's standard lore is here alluded to, viz. that what is more 
familiar to us is not a principle by nature. 

?? Or the redactor of Met. For the position of this passage and Jaeger's 
suggestions see Ross II, 160. 

96 Cf. Phys. I 1, 184214-18: "Plainly (in all branches of study), our primary task 
will be to try to determine what element relates to its principles. The natural way of 
doing this is to start from the things that are more familiar and obvious to us and 
proceed towards those which are clearer and more knowable by nature; for the 
same things are not knowable relatively to us and knowable in an unqualified 
sense"; cf. EN II 5, 1106a 28 and 6, 1107al. 
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nature less intelligible towards what is more intelligible, however little 
genuine 'being-ness' that which is first familiar to us embodies. 


9. 3 Οὐσία laken as essence or quiddity (Z, chs. 4-6) 


Chapter 4 opens by recalling the earlier distinction of the various 
characteristics by which we determine subsistent entities, one of 
which was thought to be τὸ τὶ ἦν εἶναι (^whatitis-to-be' or *quiddity'). 
Now that the claims of its competitors have been enervated, we have 
to investigate its own credentals. 


9. 31 The role of the καθ᾽ αὑτό appellation 


Aristotle proposes to begin with certain semantic observations on 
account of the notion 'essence'. In the present analysis the formulas 
τὸ σοὶ εἶναι, τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι, τὸ μουσικῷ εἶναι are key phrases. They 
seem to be of Aristotle's own invention. It may be asked what precise- 
ly 1s indicated by the use of the dative case. It is commonly taken as a 
possessive dative (and rightly so), meaning the 'whatitis-for-a-thing- 
to-be'. But sometimes, at least, there seems to be an additional con- 
notation of what grammarians indicate as dativus causae, as to make 
e.g. τὸ μουσικῷ εἶναι stand for the being-ness caused by the form 
'educated'. The latter interpretation finds some support in Aristotle's 
view of the empty notion of connotative 'be' determined by ἃ 
substantial or non-substantial form, and in the 'forma dat esse' device 
of An. II 4, 415b8-28 as well. 

On this alternative (additional) exegesis, τὸ μουσικῷ εἶναι could be 
nicely taken to be something like the kind of being conveyed by the 
form *educated'. But to interpret τὸ ooi εἶναι along the same lines 
would be awkward. On the other hand, Bostock's rendering of 
1029b14-15 "being for you 1s not the same as being for an educated 
thing" is not satisfactory either, because it does not show that your 
being brought up by the appellation 'the educated thing 15 at issue, 
and not merely the abstractly opposing of two random forms, 'being- 
you' and 'being-educated'. Therefore one might reasonably assume 
that the use of the dative is open to either interpretation. Anyway, the 
renderings 'to be a man', 'to be educated' will always do.?? 


37 "Therefore in the context of the (anachronistic) distinction between sorts of 
dative cases, we should speak of an ambivalent use, covering both the use of cause 
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Ihe opening few lines of the chapter leave no doubt that the 
present discussion is all about naming of the outside things, and the 
skill to disunguish between a thing's privileged appellations that hit 
the mark by precisely grasping it in its substantial being (καθ᾽ αὑτό), 
and those which only call it up by using names referring to one of its 
coincidental features (κατὰ συμβεβηκός): 


Met. Z 4, 1029b13-15: And first let us make some semantic?8 remarks. 
The quiddity of each thing?? is what the thing is named by in its own 
right. For «your» being-you is not your being-an-educated-thing, since 
you are not by your very nature educated.90 


What Aristotle seems to have in mind here is the use of an expression 
('name', 'appellation', often called κατηγορία or προσηγορία) that is 
thought to stand for the very quiddity of an outside entty, because 
the entity under consideration in virtue of itself (καθ᾽ αὑτό) possesses 
the attribute signified by this expression. This expression may feature 
— 1n the surface structure — as the predicate expression of a copula 
construction concerning this entity, as it does for instance in 'Socra- 
tes (this man) is a rational animal'; or another predicative determina- 
tüon, like in 'I call Socrates (this man) a rational animal; or it can 
merely serve as a tool to bring up this entity in a quidditative way, as 
in 'this ranonal animal'. For this reason, to exclusively interpret 
Aristotle's words and examples in terms of statements of the copula 
construction type, as 15 commonly done by the interpreters, obscures 
the purport of these expressions and often causes unnecessary 
problems and drawbacks.9! 

A similar observation applies to Aristotle's use of 'definition'. 
When he claims in the opening few lines of this chapter (1029b1-3)6? 


and property. To speak of an ambiguous use of this dative is only due to the gram- 
marian's (pedantically) splitüng up the senses of the ambivalent focal meaning. 

38 For this sense of λογικῶς see Ross, Frede δὲ Patzig, and Bostock (ad loc.). 

59 My rendering follows Greek idiom, which often has a dominant use of the 
word ἕκαστος; my Index s.v. 

99 Most MSS add the words ὃ ἄρα κατὰ σαυτόν, meaning 'that apparently is the 
sense of the phrase κατὰ σαυτόν᾽. I think that the codex Laurentüanus is right in 
omittüng these words, which really sound like a marginal gloss slipped into the text. 

^! "The crucial difference between predication and naming ('appellation') has 
been discussed in my sections 2.11-2.16 and 4.2. There are strong reasons for 
assuming Aristotle to point out a monadic deep structure anatomy of the basic 
statement-making utterance, according to which a copula-less assertion, rather than 
the later 'S is P' construal, is at the focus of Aristotle's attention. My sections 1.51; 
2412:2: T6; 

?? For Jaeger's commonly adopted view on the position of these lines see Ross 
II, 166. 
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that the search for the true ousia should be made by proceeding 
along the lines of the καθ᾽ αὑτό distinction of 'what is', which is to 
bring categorial being into the focus of interest, Aristotle indicates 
the manner of searching the οὐσία as 'to define (describe) it. Again, 
this defining or describing should not be taken as the framing of 
definitions (descriptions) of the statemental type (x is ΕἾ), but rather 
in terms of using a set of quidditative attributes, so that the appella- 
GQons in question are to be taken as definientia (not definitions), 
which, admittedly, may, but need not exclusively, be used in copula 
constructions. 

Returning now to Aristotle's recommendation (at 1029b13-16) to 
frame a καθ᾽ αὑτό formula in order to arrive at a thing's quiddity, the 
author deems it worthwhile to preclude the possible misunderstand- 
ing that £e whole of what a thing ?sin its own right is its quiddity. He 
clarifies what he means to say by somehow qualifying the criterion 
καθ᾽ αὑτό ('in virtue of itself, Ὅν its own right). A distinction should 
be made between the notions "primarily falling to some thing! and 
belonging to a thing's quiddity'. This is made clear by analysing the 
ontic relationship between 'surface' and the attribute "whiteness'.6? 
Aristotle claims that to be coloured primarily falls to surfaces (and so 
in their own right in a way), and that this feature should, therefore, 
occur in the definiens of any surface. But this sense of 'being in its 
own right! should be discarded here; for, properly speaking, it is not 
in its own right qua being white, but qua being coloured that the 
surface may be called white in virtue of itself: 


Ibid., 1029b16-18: But not the whole of this is a thing's quiddity. For 
the 'in virtue of itself! manner in which white falls to surface will not 
do, because being a surface does not imply being white. 


There is stil! another exception to the rule that a thing's quiddity is 
that by which it 15 named in its own night, viz. if one intends to 
quidditatively designate a white thing by calling it "white surface. 
Such expressions will not help us find a thing's quiddity either, 
because of the occurrence of the definiendum in the definiens. To 
obtain a thing's quiddity, one should correctly focalize and categorize 


53 "Thc passage is extensively commented upon by Burnyeat (1979), 18-21, and 
Frede & Patzig II, 59-61. 

05 So the third of the five senses of καθ᾽ αὑτό distinguished in Met. A. 18, 
1022a29-32 is ruled out: "Whatever attribute a thing receives itself immediately or 
in one of its parts; e.g. a surface is white in virtue of itself, and a man is alive in 
virtue of himself; for the soul, in which life immediately resides, 1s a man's part". 
The same problem is discussed in APo. IT, 5-6. 
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the thing under examination, by using an appellation that precisely 
expresses its whatatas-to-be'. Hence a definiens 15 required in which 
the term by which the thing is initially brought up does not itself 
feature; it should only express the meaning of the initial term more 
explicitly:9? 
Ibid. 4, 1029b18-20: Nor again does the combination of both 
«elements, viz. the thing and its καθ᾽ αὑτό attribute» present a thing's 
[e.g. surface] quiddity, «saying that it runs» 'being a white surface', 
because 'surface' itself is added. Hence the definiens in which the 
thing itself is expressed without it [1.6. the thing's name] being itself 
contained in it [definiens], tus is the formula of each66 thing's 
quiddity. 
Next follows (b21-22) a remark on account of Democritus's theory of 
colour. If one follows Democritus in defining an object's colour as an 
impression conveyed to our eyes from its superficial texture,97 the 
procedure of defining surface, then, as 'being a smooth surface' will 
only boil down to equating 'white' and 'smooth', so that the two 
aforesaid censures can still be made, viz. that the wrong sense of καθ᾽ 
αὑτό 1s involved (smoothness properly falling to colour, not to 
whiteness), and that the definiendum is adopted in the definiens. 

So far compounds concerning subsistent entities that are desig- 
nated by means of a substantive noun (or a pronoun like 'you') have 
been under discussion. A successful grasp of their quiddity can be 
Jeopardized, as we have seen, if the substantive is accompanied by an 
adjectival attribute like 'educated' or "white, so as to suggest that the 
actual attributes of the thing under consideration are part of its 
quiddity. 


9. 32 On using the ἱμάτιον device 


In the next few lines Aristotle goes on to pay attention to another 
type of compound, viz. those from the categories other than 'sub- 
stance. In these cases too there is always talk of compounds (called 


0^ For a number of alternative interpretations of this baffling passage see the 
discussions ad loc. in Frede & Paizig and Dostock. 

00 Of course, Aristotle does not say that the quiddity thus tracked down is 
common to each and evervthing, but that for each thing it holds good that the 
formula found by this procedure is its quiddity. For this dominant use " of É ἕκαστος in 
Greek see my /ndex s.v. 

07 Aristotle, Sens. 4, 449b] 1-12; cf. GCI 2, 316a]; Theophrastus, De sensu, capp. 
73-455, 
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this time σύνθετα), because the things named after one of the non- 
substantial categories are always composed of the feature denoted by 
this categorial appellation and the underlying thing it inheres in. 
This case is usually instanced by the compound 'pale man'. The 
difference between a compound of this kind and the cases discussed 
in the previous paragraph ('your-being-educated") is that Aristotle 
now focusses on compound things named after a form from a non- 
substantial category (quantity, quality) that is given subsistence 
('substantiated') owing to its inherence in an underlying thing. 

The sample used is, at first glance, a bit problematc in that 1t 15 
grammatically expressed by the phrase 'pale man' instead of the 
substantivated adjectival expression τὸ λευκόν ('*the pale). The rea- 
son is, I think, that Aristotle wants to speak of a pale human being, 
not just a white thing.9? FIowever, if the expression 'pale man is used, 
the reader is put on the wrong track, so that Aristotle is forced to 
employ a semantic artifice.9? Thus he substitutes the two-word 
expression 'pale man' by the one-word expression ἱμάτιον, in order 
to obtain one single notion, '*paleman , in the sense of, say, some- 
thing like 'paleface' or milksop', notions in which the paleness 15 not 
just a coincidental attribute, but, as it were, an essential, or, at least, 
quite distinctive one, as e.g. in 'I don't like this paleface' (speaking, 
say, of Alcibiades), which semantically differs from 'I don't like 


95 [Like English (but unlike German and Dutch), Greek does not allow the 
masculine and feminine forms ὁ λευκός, n λευκή, loosely used as substantivated 
expressions, to stand for the pale man and woman, respectively. (Ihey may be 
used, of course, to contextually refer back to a masculine or feminine noun prcvi- 
ously used). 

99 The artifice consisting in assigning a new meaning to a word already in use — 
which is in keeping with Aristotle's view of words signifying by convention (/nt. 1, 
16219) — is applied several other times (/nt. 8, 18319 and Met. H 6, 1045226, each 
time by using ἱἵἹμάτιον as the magic word; in PA, this procedure is applied twice, 
once by attaching a single name to hot water and hot iron (II 2, 649a16), once by 
calling up the composite notion, 'boiling water' by a single term (3, 649b22), each 
üme without instancing such a term; for the context see my section 12.3). — Like 
eiua, of which it is the diminutive, ἱμάτιον ἰδ mostly used for 'over-garment'. So it 
can be used to stand for a cover or camouflage disguising one's identity ('cloak ). 
In his book on barbarian customs, the grammarian Athenaeus (II-III4 cent. A.D.) 
cites ( Epitome I, p. 238 D ed. Schweighàáuser, Strassburg 1800) Aristotle's report that 
the Tyrrhenians (Etruscans) used to take their principal meal lying at the table 
together with the wives "cloaked by [lit. 'dressed up or disguised under'| the same 
[i.e. female] garment" (ἀνακείμενοι ὑπὸ τῷ αὑτῷ ἱματίῳ), with the result, indeed, 
that the convivers all passed for women, and could attend a dinner party which was 
only accessible to women. See Fragmenta VIII Historica, L. Nomima, 565, in. Aristotelis 
Obera V, p. 1571 ed. Bekker (Berlin 1870). Plainly, the word ἱμάτιον is most appro- 
priately employed for applying this semantic move. 
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Alcibiades' or 'this man'. At this point the question what precisely the 
quiddity of *paleman is starts to make sense: 


Ibid. 4, 1029b22-28: Now there are compounds indicated after the 
other categories, for there is a substratum for each of these com- 
pounds, e.g. those indicated by means of a qualitative appellation, 70 
Or a quantitative, or E up d. or local, or an appellation concerning 
its action or undergoing."! We must see, therefore, whether there is a 
formula of the quiddity of each of them, that is, whether to these 
compounds, too there belongs a quiddity; take for instance 'pale 
man'. Let, now, 'cloak' be the name for this compound. What, then, 
is being-a-cloak'? 


Bostock (88), who complains that this section is in many ways 
Obscure, fails to see the advantage of having a single word for pale 
man' and needlessly asks why the question 'What is the essence of a 
pale man?' could not have been raised directly. Thus he has com- 
pletely missed the point, namely the substitution of a two-word 
expression consisung of a substantive and an incidental attribute by a 
one-word expression, in order to examine whether in analysing the 
one-word expression, the notion of the attribute necessarily comes 
out.7? This, then, turns out not to be the case, so that in fact this 
artifice shows the two-word expressions of the 'pale man' type to be 
indefinable, unlike those containing an attribute that is constitutive 
of a thing's essence, as in 'two-footed animal', which is a quidditative 
definiens of 'man'. 

Aristotle (b28-29) has to acknowledge, then, that despite this 
semantic move the coincidental compound 'pale-man' is still not 
named 1n 1ts own right. The unity designated by the newly chosen 
one-word appellation ἱμάτιον 1s still not a quidditative unity.?? In the 
next few lines (1029b29-1030233) the shortcoming will be explained 
by disünguishing two ways in which an expression may fail to grasp a 


7 "The common rendering (Ross, Kirwan among others) of τὸ ποιόν, τὸ ποσόν 
etc. quahty', 'quantity' etc. is somewhat misleading. These words should be taken 
to refer to that which is affected by these properties, rather than the properties 
themselves. See De Rijk (1980), 27-9; also my section 1.71. 

7! For this sense of κίνησις see Ross ad loc. 

7? In German and Dutch there is a one-word expression for '*white horse' 
('schimmel"), so that our problem could be rephrased this way: "Does the notion 
schimmel' admit of a quidditative definiens?". 

75 Ross (ad loc), who thinks that Aristotle "arbitrarily enough" assumes that only 
something that is intrinsically one qualifies for a καθ᾽ αὑτό appellation, fails to see 
that for Aristotle, the condition of a thing's quidditative unity plays an important 
role in his metaphysical investigations. 
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thing in what it is in its own right or quidditatively. One of them is a 
failure by addition, the other by omission. 

In one case the error arises because the intension of the definien- 
dum is unduly amplified by adding a determinant. For instance, if, in 
defining the quiddity of *'the pale', one were to state the account of 
pale man', evidently an improper element would be brought in by 
determining?* the underlying 'thing' as 'man' and, accordingly, 
adulterating the quidditative notion 'pale', since paleness does not as 
such include manhood. The failure by omission goes the other way 
round, in that with respect to the expression ἱμάτιον, if used for 
pale-man', one erroneously zooms in on the constituent 'pale' and 
omuits the other constituent 'man', so that 'pale-man' is intensionally 
narrowed down to 'pale-thing'. It should be noted that both short- 
comings are almost inevitably due to the application of the semantic 
device of substituüng the two-word expression 'pale man' by the one- 
word expression ἱμάτιον, which readily suggests that there is one 
quidditative unity at issue: 


Ibid. 4, 1029b29-103023: It may be said that this quiddity [viz. being-a- 
cloak] is still not among the appellations designating a thing in its 
own right. We may reply that a thing not being named in its own right 
happens in two ways, one of them being from addition, the other by 
omission. In one case the definiendum itself is appellated by its being 
combined with something else, as for instance will happen if in defin- 
ing "being a *pale' you give the account of 'pale man; in the other 
case it 1s the other way round,?? as, for instance, if 'cloak' signifies 
'pale man', but someone defines it as «just» a 'pale' «thing». Clearly 
enough, a pale man is a *pale, but none the less, being a pale man is 
not being a pale «thing».79 


This passage refers to the important semantic tool, 'addition' (πρόσ- 
θεσις), which plays a role in some of Aristotle's conceptual analyses. 
By the logical process of πρόσθεσις the addition is intended of a 
substrate (e.g. man) which is not the primary substrate of the 
property in question (e.g. paleness), in a similar fashion to that in 
which 'nose' 25 the primary substrate of snubness. In the case of terms 
like 'snub', the primary substrate is disclosed by abstraction, by 


analysing, that is, the definiens of 'snub', viz. curved nose, whereas in 


7 From the intensional point of view this determination is an amplification of 
the notion 'thing', which leads to narrowing down its extension. 

75 Inserting οὐχ before oiov; Frede & Patzig II, 63. 

^^ Whar Aristotle means to say is that, even supposing that *'the pale' should 
refer to a pale man, say, Coriscus, yet, though being referentially one and the same, 
they are not formally so. 
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the case of 'addition', the same process of analysis of e.g. 'pale' is 
bound to lead you to the complex notion of just 'pale thing', leaving 
the empty container 'thing' hollow.?? 

These observations bring Aristotle to the question 1f 'being-a-cloak' 
(τὸ ἱματίῳ εἶναι) is a quiddity at all. He goes on to determine the 
notion 'quiddity' by operationally defining it, viz. by showing what 
condition an appellation (account or definiens) has to meet in order 
to qualify for precisely grasping a thing's quiddity. It should desig- 
nate, he claims, the thing under consideration by an account that 
does not exceed the categorial demarcations."? Note that this passage 
anticipates the important Aristotelian identification of quiddity and 
particular definite thing informed by it, which will be dealt with from 
Z 6 onwards:?? 


Ibid. 4, 1030a1-6: But is being a cloak a quiddity at all? Surely not. A 
thing's quiddity is what precisely it is. But whenever an appellation 
from a different category is used,9? we do not have what precisely this 
particular thing?! is. For instance, this particular fale man is not what 
precisely the particular is,"? assuming, that is,?? that thisness falls only 
to substances (ταῖς οὐσίαις). 


9. 33 On the definiens as expressing a thing's quiddity 


In fact, the notion of quiddity signified by the phrase ὅπερ τόδε τι 
("what precisely the particular as such 1s") is identified as that in 
default of which the thing is not at all. Therefore the ἱμάτιον trick 
will not do, since it is bound to produce two categorially hetero- 
geneous elements united, one of which is not indispensable for there 
being the parücular. 


77 The πρόσθεσις tool is also important when it comes to identifying the diverse 
proper objects of the theoretical disciplines: physics, mathematics, metaphysics. It is 
also used to solve the cognate problem of the role of matter, when it comes to 
properly defining material things. 

78 "Dhis transgression from one category to another is called κατ᾽ ἄλλο λέγεσθαι; 
see my sections 9.44, and 2.3. 

7! Also Met. H 6, 1045b7-16. 

59 For the precise sense of ἄλλο καθ᾽ ἄλλου λέγεσθαι see 1030a10ff. and my 
comments to APo. 73b35 (pace Ross ad loc.). See also De Rijk (1980), 28. 

3! By speaking here of the particular thing as being quidditatively defined, 
Aristotle anticipates the discussion of chapter 6: "Is the particular in fact identical 
with its quiddity?" 

?? Understand: by calling a particular human being 'this pale man' you will not 
grasp his or her quiddity. 

5* The subsequent claim will be qualified from 1030a17 onwards. 
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Next, there being a quiddity 1s conceived of together with. the 
naming of a thing by an account that meets the strict conditions of a 
definiens. Once these conditions have been determined, it appears 
that only expressions that do not contain elements that are categor- 
ially heterogeneous (such as in 'pale man") will do. And this in fact 
amounts to restricting quidditative accounts or definientia to genera, 
species, and differentiae: 


Met. 4 4, 1030a36-17: Hence there is a quiddity only of those things 
whose account is a definiens. But not wherever there is a name and 
an account referring to the same thing, do we have a definiens — 
otherwise each account would be a definiens; for there will be some 
name for any sets of words whatsoever, so that even the /lad would be 
a definiens?4^ —, rather «we have a definiens» if the account concerns 
some primary thing; and primary things are all those that are named 
by a procedure in which not of something a «categorially» different 
thing is said. And this means that «to have» a quiddity falls to nothing 
but the forms of the category in question, and these alone. For these 
seem to be named not in terms of participation?? and attribution, and 
not in terms of coincidence either. But as for an account, of every- 
thing else if only it has a name, there will be one, indicating what this 
name means and stating that this attribute falls to this subject. Or 
instead of a simple account a more detailed one will be given,99 but 
there will still not be a definiens nor a quiddity. 


In the previous lines the possession of a quiddity was suggested as 
being restricted to the category of substance (subsistent entity), 
which in point of fact has simplified the problem area. Now Aristotle 
is going to qualify this claim, by admitting a secondary sense of the 
notions of definiens and quiddity, which applies to the non-substance 
categories: 


Ibid. 4, 103021 7-27: Or perhaps is it that one spcaks of definiens, like 
quiddity ('whatness'), in many ways? For indeed «the expression 
indicating» what a thing 15 signifies in one sense a thing's being-ness 
including this-ness, while in another each of the names from the 
categories quantity, quality etc. For just as 'is' falls to everything, but 
not in the same way — to one primarily and secondarily to the others 
— so quiddity too applies in an unqualified way to substance, and to 


** Le. those 24 books would be the formula answering the question 'What is the 
quiddity of the Homeric poem Zliad?'. 

5? Participation is defined in Tof. IV 1, 121a11-14 as "admitting the definiens of 
that which is partaken, so that, clearly, the species partake of their genera, while 
the genera do not partake of the species; for the species admits the definiens of the 
genus, but the genus does not admit the definiens of the species". 

86 "The more precise (ἀκριβέστερος) account may further analyse the compo- 
nents of the simple account, even if a name of the ἱμότιον type is involved. 
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the other things in a qualified sense. For indeed even of a certain 
quality we may ask what it is, and so quality belongs to the quiddities, 
albeit not without qualification; but just as in the case of whatis-not 
some people say;?7 playing up the linguistic form, that what-is-not is 
not in an unqualified sense, but 15 whatis-not, so too with the category 
'quality'. 
So concerning each particular thing which presents itself to us we 
must consider how to express ourselves when naming 1t; but, of 
course, the question of how things are remains equally important 
(a27-28). With this remark Aristotle is going to zoom in on the 
significative function of the linguistic tools used (1030a27-b3). 
Having stated that the notion of quiddity is used in more than one 
sense, it is useful to determine the interrelationships between these 
senses and, by the same token, the different kinds of being they re- 
present. The author emphasizes that the secondary senses represent- 
ative of the diverse forms of non-substantial being are analogically 
related to those signifymg substantial being, as 1s also the relationship 
between non-substantial and substantial being(ness). As usual?5 the 
analogical use of the term 'health' is taken as an illustrative example. 
As in 1030221-26, at 330-32 too the use of the 'is' determined by a 
form from a non-substantial category (2s so-and-so', 'is related to', 
and the like)?? is explained in terms of one or another categorial 
being there'. 

No matter how we would like to pinpoint the ontic situation, 
evidently quiddity and definiens in the primary and unqualified sense 
belong to subsistent entity, even though in a qualified sense they 
belong to non-substances (1030b3-7). Anyway, the outcome of our 
observations is certain, to wit, that any compound appellation by 
which we denote a thing has to meet the condition of being repre- 
sentative of an intrinsic ontic unity, not one that spans more than 
one category (whether or not a substantial category). It is worthwhile 
noting that Aristode summarises the upshot of this chapter in terms 
of 'being one": 

Ibid. 4, 1030b4-13: This point at least is clear, that the primary and 


unqualified kind of definiens and quiddity applies to subsistent 
entities. Still it similarly applies to the other things as well. But not 


57 Plato, Sophist, 236Eff.; 256Df£.; De Rijk (1986), 164-73. 

55 E.g. Met. T 2, 1003a33ff. 

89 Which is commonly (though quite anachronistically) labelled 'copulative' 
being, instead of an instance of 'hyparcuc being' which is categorially determined; 
my sections 1.51 and 2.15. 
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primarily; for on this assumption, it does not follow that there will be 
a definiens of anything expressed by a corresponding account.?? The 
account must be of a certain sort, in fact an account of something 
one, not by continuity like the /Aad, or what is bound together, but 
something one in one of the main senses of 'one'. Now these senses 
answer to those of 'be', and 'be' in one sense signifies a being-this, in 
another a being-of-what-magnitude, in another of-what-quality. And 
so there will be an account and a definiens even of 'pale man', but 
not in the same way as there is of paleness or of substance. 


Let us briefly look into the discussion of oneness (unity) found in the 
Lexicon; Δ 6, im Mer. 11, 1052a15If. and Phys. L2; 1855: (9:54-0.55). 


9. 34 Am appendix on the notion of 'bemg-one' as discussed elsewhere 


In Met. ^ 6, Aristotle (1015b16-17) starts by his favourite distinction 
between 'coincidental' (κατὰ συμβεβηκός) and 'in its own right 
(καθ᾽ αὑτό). What is one coincidentally is called so either because of 
its having non-subsistent components, which coincide owing to their 
inherence in one subsistent entity, or since one (or more)?! non- 
subsistent component(s) coincide(s), inhering in another, third 
component, which is a subsistent entity: 


Met. ^ 6, 1015b17-36: Coincidentally one is for instance «that which is 
named by» 'Coriscus' and ἔπε educated' and 'educated Coriscus'; 
for to say 'Coriscus' and *'the educated' and 'educated Coriscus' 
comes to the same; and equally so in *'the educated', and '*the up- 
right', and 'educated and upright Coriscus'. For all these are called 
one coincidentally, *the upright. and *'the educated' because they 
coincide with one substance, *'the educated' and 'Coriscus' because 
one coincides with the other. Equally 'the educated Coriscus' is in a 
way one with 'Coriscus', because one of the portions figuring in the 
account coincides with the other, I mean *'the educated' with 'Coris- 
cus'. And 'the educated Coriscus' is the same as *upright Coriscus', 
because a part of each is coincidentally one with one and the same 
thing. The case is similar if what is coincidental concerns «what is 
named by» a generic or some «other» universal name.?? So for 
instance 'man' and 'educated man' is the same; for it is either 


0 Owing to the ambivalent meaning of the verb σημαίνειν (used of both the 
expressions and their significates; see my section 1.71), the Greek text is somewhat 
confusing, literally meaning "a definiens of whatever signifies the same as an 
account «of ib". For the ambivalent meaning of σημαίνειν see also Sluiter (1997), 
152. 

?! As exemplified at b19-20. 

?? "The broader notion καθόλου also comprises differentiae and propria (essen- 
ual properties), and possibly also (at times) the connotative features 'being' and 
one', the 'termini transcendentes' of Medieval thought. 
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because 'what is educated" coincides with 'the man', being one and 
the same subsistent entity, or because both coincide with a certain 
particular thing, as for instance Coriscus — except that the two do 
not fall to him in the same manner, but one doubtless as an appella- 
tion in the category of substance,?? the other as a state or affection of 
the substance. ΑΙ]! things called one coincidentally, then, are so called 
in this way. 


Clearly, Aristotle is speaking about the different appellations by 
which one and the same thing, viz. the educated, upright man, 
Coriscus, may be designated.?* In fact, the man may be called up — 
no matter if the name will be used as a subject or predicate term of a 
statement about him, or just for mentioning or summoning him — 
by several expressions: 'Coriscus', 'the educated Coriscus', ' (this) 
educated' «person», '(this) upright! «person», '(this) educated man , 
'the educated, upright Coriscus', and so on. What is at the focus of 
interest here is the logical feature that these (and similar) expres- 
sions semantically (or rather 'referentially) coincide, not the ways in 
which that which is denoted by the diverse names ontologically forms 
a unity in Coriscus. Despite the fact that the latter are diverse ways of 
denotation (as 1s meticulously explained in b21-34), from the logico- 
semantical point of view they are all coincidental appellations (b20- 
21; 34-36).95 Of course, the semantic Main Rule, RSC (my section 


?3 My rendering of ὡς γένος καὶ ἐν τῇ οὐσίᾳ, in which γένος must have the 
broader sense of 'category' ('man' being a species, not a genus), and καὶ should be 
taken explicatively. 

9?^ Matthews (1982, 225£.), against thc hard evidence of Top. I 7, 103a332-39, 
endorses the opposite view and takes Aristotle to consider 'accidental unities (hike 
'seated man', *walking man") as tAimgs (baptized by him 'kooky objects"), instead of 
alternative descriptions, meant to simply pick out one and the same subsistent thing, 
say, Coriscus. He (226) challenges "anyone who thinks that, according to Aristotle, 
'the man who is sitting' and 'the musical one' simply pick out Socrates", (to) 
explain why Aristotle distinguishes the sense of 'same' in which one says "The man 
who is sitting and Socrates are the same' from the sense of 'same' (that of 'its most 
literal and primary use") in which one says "The man and the animal that walks on 
two feet are the samce'." Matthews's question ignores the crucial difference between 
'coincidental unit' and 'quidditative unit (e. g. 'two-footed animal' as the proper 
definiens of man). Thus the staggering implications (225: "When the man rises, the 
seated man ceases to be; when the woman awakens, the sleeping woman passes 
away; when the baby cries, the silent baby perishes") do not concern Aristotle's 
view, and rather resemble the Sophists' attacks on Plato and Aristotle. Incidentally, 
Aristotle's view of the matter should be assessed in the broader context so 
convincingly established by Owen (1961) of Aristotle's interpretation of φαινόμενα, 
which "must be understood to be our beliefs and interpretations, often as revealed 
in linguistic usage". Likewise, the 'accidental unities' are not belief-free things, but 
testify to our usage and the structure of thought and belief which usage displays. 

?» The problems raised by Kirwan (133-135) seem to be due to ignoring this. 
Ross too (II, 301) interprets this passage in terms of ontic unity, and therefore 
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1.71) should not be forgotten: the phrase *what is named coinci- 
dentally' is used to stand for neither the appellation as linguistic tool 
nor the things referred to as such, but the things as called up by this or 
that appellation. 

Next, the opposite group is addressed, viz. what 15 called one in its 
own right, which again should be taken to refer to 'things as denoted 
by appellatons that they are entitled to in their own right'. The 
appellations involved are divided as follows: 

(a) those denoting things qua being one from being continuous, 
either naturally or artificially (1015b36-10162a1 7); 

(b) those denoung things whose substratum (either the proximate or 
the ultimate) is specifically undifferentiated, 1.6. those things the 
form of which is perceptually indiscernible. In this sense wine and 
water and meltables are called one (1016a17-24). 

The other two kinds are philosophically of greater concern: 

(c) those denoting things whose genus is one, being differentiated by 
opposite differentiae. Generic unity is explained in terms of the 
genus acting as the substratum of the differentiae: 


Ibid. 6, 1016a24-32: Things are also called one whose genus is one, 
being differentiated by opposite differentiae; and these are all called 
one, because the genus, which is the substratum of the differentiae is 
one, as for instance a horse, a man, and a dog are something one in 
that they are all animals, in much the same way indeed in which 
things are whose matter is one.?? The things called generically one 
are sometimes called so 1n the above way, but sometimes their higher 
genus 15 «that after which they are» called the same (if they «them- 
selves» are the infimae species of the genus); I mean the genus above 
the proximate genera, as for instance the isosceles and the equilateral 
are one and the same figure, because both are triangles, but they are 
not the same kind of triangles. 


Either way, these things are called one because of (and aflerindeed) an 
essential likeness, which, however, only concerns the generic level, 
either that of the proximate genus or that of a higher genus. None 
the less, they can all be called up after that common generic 
appellation in their own right. Thus Socrates may be called up by 
this animal, 'this living being', and so on. 


seems to miss the point. 

99 The Greek text has the brachylogical expression “ἢ which matter is one". A 
similar brachylogical construction is found at a29-30. Note that in this context, in 
which 'genus' Ξ 'matter', generic formal identity, rather peculiarly indeed, is put 
on a par with referentia] (2 material) identity. 
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(d) The fourth group concerns specific unity. If anywhere, here it 
becomes patently clear that Aristotle is dealing not with ontic situa- 
tions as such, but as those called up by different appellauons, which 
implies one and the samething (πρᾶγμα) being designated differently. 
Of course, in this case it is of paramount importance to recognize the 
unity of what is denoted in different ways, instead of being misled by 
the diverse appellations. It will not come as a surprise then that in 
Aristotle's exposition of this sense of oneness the relationship 
between a significative account and what 15 signified or denoted by it 
is at the focus of interest; in a way the two are one, in another they 
may (or even should) be distinguished. They are one qua referring to 
what is really one and the same thing; they are not in so far as the 
account as such can be marked off from what is signified or referred 
to by it. Along these lines (viz. of referential vs. formal identity) the 
next passage should be understood:?? 


Ibid. 6, 1016232-b3: Again, there is talk about one thing when the 
account indicating a thing's quiddity «with respect to its reference»?8 
is indistinguishable from another account which indicates the thing 
in its actual circumstances;?? for taken by itself every account is distin- 
guishable [i.e. can be opposed to what is referred to by it].!99. In this 
way what has grown and is diminishing is still one and the same thing, 
owing to the fact that its definiens is one, just as in the case of planes 
«of different sizes» the definiens of the form is one.!?! In general 
when the notion of the quiddity of certain things is indistinguishably 
the same, and they cannot be diversified in terms of time or place or 
description, then there 1s above all oneness, and among these cases 
the substances take pride of place. 


What 15 at issue here 1s the material (or referential) identity of one 
and the same particular, which exists whenever it is called up by 


?7 Both Ross (followed by Tredennick, Tricot, Warrington, Reale) and Kirwan 
failed to observe that here (1016232-b3) Aristotle is dealing with cases in which 
there is a risk that numerical unity is not recognized, owing to our using different 
accounts for one and the same thing. Especially the lines b1-3 strongly support the 
present interpretation. For the views of Tredennick and Kirwan as in part opposed 
to those of the others see my note 103. 

?5 "This tacit qualification counterbalances the explicit modification of 234: 
αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὑτόν. 

?9 For this sense of πρᾶγμα see my Index s.v. 

00. "The common interpretation "is distinguishable «into genus and differen- 
δ» does not make sense. 

7 Meoeaning that in this case the identical quiddity 'plane' makes each of them 
to be one and the same. It should be noted that in this context, 1.e. of mathematical 
entities, the identity of this particular specimen drawn here and now as numerically 
distinguished from that of another one, is left out of consideration. 
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different names: for instance, 1f one and the same person, say, Coris- 
cus, is called both 'this man' and 'this animal'. Likewise, other cases 
are examined in which there is referential identity, despite a thing's 
having grown larger or smaller, as for instance if we call up both the 
young and the elderly Coriscus by the appellation 'this man', or 'this 
boy' or 'this old man ', and so on. 

To highlight the privileged position of substance in matters of self- 
idenüty (and in its capacity of bestowing identity to non-subsistent 
entities) 9? Aristotle frames a rule of thumb concerning the different 
matching levels on which the notions of 'being one' and "being 
indistinguishable' are found: 


Ibid. 6, 1016b3-6: For universally such appellations as do not admit of 
being referentally split up are called one in that respect in which 
they do not admit of it. For instance, in so far as 'tman' does not admit 
of being referenually split up, there is talk of one man «numeri 
cally2!03: and in case of a similar use of the appellations 'animal' or 
'magnitude', there is one animal and one magnitude. 


lhe remaining part of the chapter contains some loose additional 
observations. Firstly (1016b6-11), there is a remark about the differ- 
ent grounds on which things are called one (among which the role of 
substance is given the place of honour once more). Next (b11-17), 
the role of having continuous parts is discussed, and the relationship 
of unity, number and measure. Finally, prior to its brief discussion of 
the notion *many' (1017a3-6), the Lexicon summarizes the different 
senses of 'one', this üme from the ontological point of view: 


Ibid. 6, 1016b31-10172a3: Some things are one with respect to number, 
others to species, others to genus, others analogically. Numerically 
the things whose matter is one, specifically those whose definiens 15 
one, generically those whose figure of appellation is one, analogically 
those which are related as a third thing to a fourth. In every case the 
latter types of oneness are implied in the former, as for instance what 
is numerically one is also specifically one (but what is specifically one 
is not all numerically one); and what is specifically one is also 
generically one (but what is generically one is not all specifically one); 
it is, however, analogically one; and what is analogically one is not all 
generically one. 


[02 Ross (ad loc) has rightly observed that Aristotle means to say that since the 
other categories are dependent on substance, the unity of things in them depends 
on the unity of substance. 

103 Unlike Tredennick and Kirwan, Ross, Warrington and Tricot all take Aris- 
totle to be speaking of specific and generic unity. 
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9. 55 The discussion of oneness imn Met. 1, chs. 1-2. Connotative 'one' 


In the opening chapter of Metaphysics I, Aristotle begins his discussion 
of oneness by recalling (1052a34-b1) the different senses of 'one' as 
dealt with in Δ 6. He confines himself this time to the καθ᾽ αὑτὰ 
λεγόμενα and summarizes them under these four headings. They are 
presented in two pairs ((a)* (b) and (c)*(d)), the elements of which 
in a way overlap: 

(a) that which is continuous, either in general or by nature and not 
by contact nor by being tied together (419-21); 

(b) that which is a continuous whole and has a certain shape and 
form (μορφήν καὶ εἶδος), especially if it has in itself the cause of its 
continuity (a22-25). 

As in A 6, natural unity is defined in terms of being ἀδιαίρετος: 


Met. I 1, 1052a225-28: Such are things because their movement 15 
undivided in place and time. Hence it is clear that if a thing has by 
nature a principle of local and circular movement, this is primarily 
one extended thing. 


Ihe remaining two types are linked together and comprised under 
the heading 'those whose definiens is one'. They concern: 

(c) what 15 numerically one; 

(d) what 15 specifically one. 


Ibid. 1, 1052229-34: Some things, then, are one in the above way, qua 
continuous and whole, and the other those the apprehension of 
which is undivided; undivided, that 1s, because it is an apprehension 
of what is specifically or numerically undivided; numerically, then, the 
particular is undivided, and specifically, that which in apprehensibility 
and in knowledge is undivided. Hence that which causes substances 
to be one [i.e. the infima species] must be one in the primary sense. 


At the end of this survey the four senses are presented once again as 
twO Dpalrs: 
Ibid. 1, 1052a34-bl: What is one, then, 1s called so in all these senses: 
what is naturally conünuous and what is naturally a whole, and what is 
particular and what is universal. Ànd all these are one because of 


undividedness, in the former cases the undividedness of the move- 
ment, in tbe latter ones that of the apprehension and the definiens. 


Ross failed to observe the pairing off of the four senses, and so thinks 
(II, 182) it is rather surprising to find the fourth kind of unity de- 
scribed as τὸ καθόλου, because what Aristotle says about it at 431 sug- 
gests only the znfima species, which is the least universal of universals. 
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As before at Met. ^ 6, 1016235, Ross understands by ἀδιαίρετος 
something like 'incapable of being logically analysed', and denies this 
feature to genera and species, since they can be analysed into a 
(higher) genus and a differentia. However, the word has a different 
meaning in all these contexts and, in the present context in parüucu- 
lar, it refers to the undividedness and indissolubility of a thing's 
quiddity from the particular as a whole.!?* Therefore the members of 
the second pair are so closely related as to be both subsumable under 
the heading 'that which is one by apprehension and definition. 
What is apprehended is a certain essence as immanent m a particular, 
or, to put it the other way round, a certain particular is apprehended 
after its quiddity. 

We have to be aware time and again that for Aristotle what 15 
universal only has existence qua enmattered in a particular being. On 
this view, one and the same particular can be called numerically one 
qua differing, owing to its own immanent quiddity, from another 
particular having the same quiddity. By the same token, then, in its 
being apprehended and known this particular quiddity is still undi- 
vided, but it is given a universal status to be shared by the quiddity of 
other particulars. In a similar vein, Aristotle can assert (Met. I 2, 
105429-19) that in a sense oneness is the same as beingness, because 
like beingness, it is found in all the categories, and it adds nothing to 
a term's meaning, no more than its twin notion, "being" (which too, 
semantically, is an empty container) does. And beingness and 
oneness are on a par since for a thing to be one is to be a definite 
particular.!?? 

This brings us to say a few words about 'connotative one'. At Met. T 
2, 1003b22-24, the notions 'being' and 'one' are said to be co-impli- 
cative, although they are formally different: what 15 is one and the 
other way round, but 'being-ness' is not the same as 'one-ness'. Their 
being exchangeable rests on their being grammatcally parathetic: i.e. 
being attached to whatever form (εἶδος) they do not add semantically 
anything to its meaning. [n Aristotle's words (25id.): "Ihe expression 


104. See my section 9.44. 

05. Cf. Phys. 1 2, 185b6. This point of comparison between 'one' and 'be 
alluded to at An. II 1, 412b8-9. The conceptual emptiness of 'one' and its ἘΠ: 
mentation by the different categorial modes of being is discussed in PAys. V 4. The 
fact that the bare notions, 'be' and 'one' are implied in any categorial designation 
(and therefore need not be 'added to' it) is lucidly explained at Met. H 6, 1045a36- 
b/ (my section 10.6). Ultimately, this is why OE is conceptually the same 
thing as εἷς ἄνθρωπος and àv ἄνθρωπος (Met. T 2, 1003b26-32; my section 1.64). 
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one-man' equals *man' just as *man-being' equals 'man', and that is 
why 'being' and 'one' can be put on a par".!06 At Met. H 6, 1045a36- 
b7, this idea is worked out by Aristotle claiming that both parathetic 
attributes" concern individual subsistent being, including its coinci- 
dental modes of being. Their parathetic character is indicated by him 
saying that neither the oneelement nor the beelement is expressed in 
the definiens of subsistent or coincidental being, and the quiddity of 
each of them 60 ipso (εὐθύς) is by its very nature a kind of one-ness in 
the same way as it is a kind of being-ness. Things possess these 
attributes" without there being any cause (αἴτιον) outside them- 
selves. Thus one-ness and being-ness are intensionally connected by 
their semantic emptiness (my section 10.6), and so have their being 
connotative in common (my section 1.64). 

In the present chapter, as we just saw, connotative one-ness is 
identified as conveyed by the second main sense of 'undivided-ness': 
the undivided-ness, that is, which concerns 'apprehension and defini- 
tüon' (1052a34-bl1). In this sense, a thing's being-one bears on its 
being essentially a 'this' and 'capable of being 1solated either in place 
or in form or in thought'.!07 

It is this connotative one which, from the beginning of the 13th 
century onwards, together with connotative 'being', came to belong 
to the six 'termini transcendentes', 'ens', funum', 'verum', 'bonum', 
res', 'aliquid'.!?? Halper (213£.) rightly opposes the interpretation of 


[06 Also Met. Z 16, 1040b16-24 (my section 9.75); H 6, 1045336-b7 discussed 
presently, and in my section 10.6. Cf. PAys. 1 2, 185b6; V 4, 227b3. Halper rightly 
addresses (1985, 217; 227) the relationship between 'one' and 'being' in terms of 
what he calls 'intensional connection', thus avoiding the less informative designa- 
ton 'co-extensiveness'. Note that all the same this connection is a relationship of 
being co-implicative rather than formal identity. 

107 Lexicon, Met. ^ 6, 1016b31-33. At 1016b8-9 it is said that what is called *'one' 
in the primary sense is that whose ousia is one κατ᾽ εἶδος or (1016b31-33) "whose 
definiens is one". Although Aristotle indicates (Mei. I 1, 1052b18-24) the quanti- 
tative aspect of 'measure' as the semantic origin of the term 'one' as it is used in its 
metaphysical sense, Cleary (1995, 370ff.) unduly presses this remark to deny (contra 
Morrison, 1983) that the whole passage shows that 'being indivisible' is really the 
essence of unity (Cf. Met I 1, 1053b7-8). To my mind, Aristotle's remark is primar- 
ily grammatical. 

/08 "The first systematic account of these six notions is found in Philip the 
Chancellor's Summa de bono (c. 1225-28), who calls them 'communissima' (see J.A. 
Aertsen, "Iranscendens- Transcendentalis. The Genealogy of a Philosophical 
Term" in: J. Hamesse & C. Steel (eds.), L'élaboration du vocabulaire philosobhique au 
moyen áge. Brepols Turnhout, 241-55). In the Dialectica Monacensis (first quarter of 
the 13th cent.) the term 'transcendens' is used to indicate nouns or principles 
common to things from any category, and thus transcending the predicamental 


o 
order or "linea predicamentalis' of universal terms. See De Rijk (1967) II, 556!719 
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Met. I 2, 1003b22-28, given by Medieval authors from Philip the 
Chancellor (d. 1236) onwards, as concerning two convertible trans- 
cendent terms, to the view held by "most Anglo-American commen- 
tators and also Alexander of Aphrodisias, who all reject the passage as 
expressing the identity of the extensions of two terms". The dispute 
is, he says, whether these two terms are connected intensionally, or 
extensionally. His rejection of the label 'transcendent'!?? as far as 
Aristotle is concerned is surely correct. However, his arguments for 
the rejection of the common view of Aristotle's 'being' and 'one' as 
merely meant as two terms of universal co-extension are beside the 
point, I am afraid. The common view that Met. T 2, 1003b22-23 
characterizes One and Being as just coextensive is inappropriate for 
quite a different reason. What Aristotle tries to say 15 (as also appears 
from the numerous parallel passages) that as a result of their 
common character of merely being connotative, they have the same 
universal (the most general indeed) applicability, which, understand- 
ably, can be understood in terms of coextensivity.!!? This coexten- 
sivity, however, is due to their common semantc character as catego- 
rically empty container '. 

The association of Aristotle's 'one' and 'be-ing' with the Medieval 
notion 'transcendens' is misleading enough. Firstly, because 1n its 
logical use this label also applies to notions such as 'universale', 
'possibile', 'contingens', and others that are 'transpredicamental'.. 
Secondly, and more importantly, in its metaphysical use it 1s quite 
alien to Aristotelian thought, in which, unlike with Plato, the concept 
of 'be' is empty, because it is the form which yields a thing's being, 
thus implementng 1ts hyparxis (forma dat esse"). In other words: 
Aristotelian metaphysics is a metaphysics of forms, not a 'Seins- 
metaphysik'. 


and 560?5-561!: [...] nomina transcendentia. Qualia sunt haec: 'res', 'ens', 'unum', 
'universale', *possibile', 'conüngens', 'idem', 'diversum'"; cf. ibid., 6071971. 

!09 In fact, Halper uses the anachronistic term 'transcendental', which is utterly 
inappropriate (1) because of its Kantian connotation, and (2) since it is also 
historically inaccurate, given that the Medieval metaphysicians never spoke of 'tran- 
scendentalis', and this term did not appear until Suarez, Disputationes metaphysicae 
(1597). In Medieval Latin, when used as a technical term, the word 'transcendens' 
always signifies 'beyond the predicamental order. 

U9 Cf. Met. K 3, 1061a215-18 and Top. IV 1, 121b7-8. 
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9. 4 How to grasp a thing's ousia properly 


In chapter Z 5, the ambivalence of the term οὐσία, which means 
'subsistent entity ('substance') and 'quiddity' ('essence') at the same 
tme, raises an intriguing question. The formal difference between 
the two is beyond all doubt: a particular thing of the outside world is 
surely not the ontic cause inhering in it. If they were completely the 
same, empirical knowledge (however unreliable it is, though) would 
be the only kind of cognition there is and, by the same token, the 
Greek ideal of steadfast, genuine knowledge (ἐπιστήμη) would be 
delusive. So to properly evaluate the difference between substance 
and quiddity 15 of decisive importance to any Greek philosopher. To 
Aristotle, this task boils down to forwarding his alternative for Plato's 
strict separation of these two. 

Given his linguistical approach to the metaphysical questions at 
stake, his search for the true οὐσία in particular, it 1s all but 
unexpected that Aristotle now proceeds to ask if to properly (or 
definitorially) conceive or speak of a particular should come to con- 
ceruing or speaking of its quiddity. In light of the foregoing discussions 
the preliminary reaction to this question must be an attempt to 
certify by what name or phrase the particular under consideration is 
brought up. 


9. 41 On one-word expressions including an imtrinsic determimant 


Ihe investigation starts by refining the problem concerning 
compound entities which was addressed earlier. In fact, compound 
entities of the 'pale-man' type (i.e. those which are called up after 
one of their coincidental features: τὰ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς λεγόμενα) 
have already been discarded in the previous chapter. At this point, 
what needs to be considered are those designations among the ones 
which call up their referents after their essential feature (tà καθ᾽ 
αὑτὰ λεγόμενα), which include an intrinsic determinant. The prob- 
lem, then, 15 that such determinants may remain hidden, because 
they are designated by a one-word expression.!!! For instance, τὸ 


|!!! "The one-word expressions meant here refer to things including an intrinsic 
determinant, unlike the tricky expression ἱμάτιον, used earlier to replace the two- 
word expression λευκὸς ἄνθρωπος ('pale man"), which contains an cextrinsic 
determinant. Note that the phrase ἐκ προσθέσεως here (as at 103124-5, where it will 
be defined) concerns intrinsic determinants, while at 1029b31 (as well as else- 
where, e.g. Top. 1I 11, 115226; III 3, 118b10; 119223) extrinsic determinations are 
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σιμόν ('snub?), τὸ ἄρρεν (the male"), which both contain an intrinsic 
determinant, 'nose' and 'animal', respectively: 


Met. Z 5, 1030b14-28: If one denies that an account framed from an 
addition is not a definiens, there is a difficulty, viz. «whether any, and 
if so» which of the «things that are named by» coupled terms and not 
simple ones will be definable. For these must be disclosed by adding 
something. For instance, supposing we have to do with a nose and 
concavity, and with snubness as that which results from the combina- 
tion of these two by the presence of the one in the other. And «take 
notice of this» it is not coincidentally that concavity or snubness is an 
attribute of the nose, but they are so in virtue of themselves, and not 
in the way in which paleness falls to Callias, or to man, viz. because 
Callias, who happens to be a man, is pale, but rather in the way that 
masculinity falls to an animal, and equality to what is a magnitude, 
and generally in the way that anything may be said to fall «to 
something else» in virtue of itself. These are the attributes in which 
either the account or the name of that which they are attributes of 
occurs, and which cannot be disclosed without «adding» this attrr 
bute. Thus the appellation *'the pale'!!? can be disclosed without 
reference to man, but femininity not without reference to animal. 
Therefore either none of «the things designated by» these appella- 
üons have a quiddity and a definiens, or, if they do, it must be in 
another way, as explained before. 


Àn additional problem arises in this matter (1030b28-1031a1), since 
sometimes the compound notion may be equivalently signified by ἃ 
one-word expression (being a neuter substantivated adjective) like τὸ 
σιμόν (the snub") and by the same adjective used adjectivally to refer 
to the intrinsic attribute of the substance, viz. σιμὴ ptc ('snub nose"). 
If, then, a snub nose is the same as a concave nose, 'snub', one might 
infer, 1s the same as 'concave', but this is not true, because 'snub' 
implies a reference to 'nose', while 'concave' does not. And if 'snub' 
- snub nose, an infinite regress is unavoidable, Aristotle asserts, viz. 
snub nose nose etc., which is not an attractive perspective to someone 
who tries to define the snub. So the former problem suggests that the 
definiens should include the specific substratum, and the latter that it 
must suffer from a pleonasm.!!? 


involved. At Int. 12, 21527-30, 'connotative being' included in assertibles is called 
an 'addition' (πρόσθεσις). 

|J? Time and again one should realize that the Greek expression does not 
contain such a dummy term as '«thing»', which in fact would often trivialize 
Aristotle's clarms; see my /ndex s.vv. 'thing' and 'substantivation'. 

115. Ross (II, 173£.) has aptly elaborated and commented upon this passage, and 
rightly observed that re S2 31, 18224-6, the infinite regress argument is refuted. See 
also Frede & Patzig II, 82-5, and Bostock, 98-100. 
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It does not come as a surprise, therefore, that in the concluding 
section of the chapter (1031a1-14) Aristotle claims that things 
designated by coupled terms, including those containing an intrinsic 
determinant, cannot be properly defined, since they always involve 
the addition of a substratum, which 15 alien in a way to the notion 
expressed by the term determined; or, in other words, they always 
involve a transgression of the categorial boundaries (10312a2-5). If 
they do have a definition, then either it must be in a different way, or 
the terms 'definiens' and 'quiddity' are to be taken in an 1mproper 
sense. Anyway, only that which is precisely brought up as a subsistent 
being is properly definable, Aristotle keeps claiming. 

From the anthropological point of view, an interesüng corollary 
may be drawn on Aristotle's behalf, that if a man or woman are dis- 
tinctly called up as τὸ ἄρρεν (τῆς male") and τὸ θῆλυ ('the female"), 
gender should be considered an incidental feature, not an essential 
one, because their most quidditative property is being human , just 
as the quidditative nature of snub merely is 'being a nose. 


9. 42 Does a thing's quiddity coincide with the particular itself? 


Once the substance has been given the exclusive privilege of defina- 
bility, any anti-Platonist is forced to answer the question whether a 
thing's quiddity as indicated by the definiens coincides with the 
particular itself. In Aristotle's view, the only way a quiddity can exist 
at all is indeed if it is embodied in 4his or that particular of the outside 
world. It will be clear, therefore, that in chapter six the semantic 
ambivalence of the word οὐσία is at the focus of interest: 


Met. Z 6, 1031a15-18: We must consider whether it holds of each 
thing!!4 that it is the same as, or different from, its quiddity. This is 
useful for our investigation of the ousia; for each thing is thought not 
to differ from its own ousia [i.e. substance], and a thing's quiddity is 
said to be its ousia [i.e. essence]. 


Throughout the discussions of this chapter, the semantic approach to 
the matter is predominant.!!? Naming!!? things and, by the same 
token, things qua named in diverse ways, are focussed upon, not the 


!4 Again, ἕκαστον is dominantly used; my /ndex s.v. 

!5 De Rijk (1980), 29-33. 

16 Both one-word expressions (names) and many-word expressions (phrases, 
accounts) may be used. Therefore, I use the generic terms 'name', 'appellation' 
(said both of the act and the product). 
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things as such, irrespective of the way in which they may be brought 
up for discussion. To Aristotle, αἰ things are particular things which 
are referentially identical with their essence ('quiddity), since each 
essence is an immanent eidos. So far there is no problem, at least 
from the doctrinal angle. Problems may arise, however, as soon as 
things are called up by all sorts of names, and thus different formal 
aspects of these things come to the fore. 

As long as the appellations call up the thing in its entire nature 
(when for instance, we designate Callias by 'this man), or an 
expression is used that signifies a thing's essential component ( this 
animal', 'this rational being"), there is no problem either. Things 
thus named are labelled by Aristotle tà καθ᾽ αὑτὰ λεγόμενα, not to be 
rendered 'so-called self-subsistent things" (Ross and others),!!" as if 
the things by themselves were meant, but 'things named in their own 
right' or rather things named after a quidditative mode of being. 

The counterpart of this manner of appellation occurs whenever 
things are called up after some of their coincidental modes of being, 
e.g. when Callias is designated as *'the pale', or *'the musical, and so 
on. Again, not the thing by itself 1s under consideration, but the 
thing qua designated by a coincidental appellation. Therefore 
renderings such as 'accidental things'!? miss the point completely. 
Clearly, *'the pale' (τὸ λευκόν) said of Callias does refer to a self- 
subsistent entity. However, whenever the subsistent entity, Callias is 
designated by the appellation *'the pale', he is given a name on 
account of a coincidental mode of being of his. And this, as Aristotle 
never tires of arguing, is not a promising start for discovering a 
thing's true substance. 

Returning now to the initial problem of the relationship between a 
particular and its quiddity, we see Aristotle tackling it precisely from 
the angle of naming: 


17. "Etres appellés étres par soi" (Tricot); "cose che sono per sé" (Reale I, 582). 

18. "Cose che sono per accidente" (Reale I, 582). Tricot has "l'étre dit par acci- 
dent', Ross, "accidental unities", Tredennick and Warrington, "accidental predica- 
tions". Bostock correctly renders "things spoken of coincidentally" as opposed to 
"things spoken of in their own right", but thinks it is not entirely clear how we 
should take this distinction. As may be expected, Bostock has blocked the way to 
understanding the importance of this distinction by his continuously confusing 
semantics and syntax and explaining any way of calling up in terms of sentence 
predication, including its mulüfarious (modern, unAristotelian) diversifications. 
See especially his comments at 104-7 and his Epilogue to Z 4-6 at 116-8. Several other 
interpreters keep speaking of 'accidental objects, e.g. Matthews (1991): 'cooky 
objects". 
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Ibid. 6, 1031a19-24: In the case of things which are called up after a 
coincidental mode of being, the two would seem to be not the same, 
as for instance pale man is not the same as the quiddity of pale man. 
If they were the same, then the quiddity of man and of pale man 
would also be the same; for a man and a pale man are the same, as 
they say,!!? and, therefore, the quiddity of man and pale man would 
be the same. 


Aristotle then questions (a24-25) the validity of this reduction ad 
absurdum by remarking that the syllogistic framework underlying it 15 
not valid, because the premisses jump from formal to extensional 
identity. Àn alternative reduction is suggested and rejected (1031a25- 
9g) 120 


9. 48 The special position of τὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ λεγόμενα 


Next, the case of τὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ λεγόμενα is submitted to an extensive 
discussion. When arguing for his own position, that in the case of 
things that are brought up by naming them after their essential 
nature, there really is a relationship of sameness between particular 
thing and its ontic cause, the essence, Aristotle finds his first piece of 
evidence in Platonic doctrine (1031a230-b11). Even on the assump- 
tion that there are such things as the Platonic Forms, he argues, his 
own thesis turns out to be mandatory.!*! The existence of transcend- 
ent Platonic Forms indeed can only be interpreted by its adherents, 
Aristotle claims, on the footing of the sameness of their quiddity and 
substance. For if Goodness-Itself and the quiddity of 'good' are 
different, then there must be another substance over and above it, 
which will be prior to it; and the same will hold for Animality-Itself 
and even for Being-Itself;!?? in a word, there would be ontic causes 


!1I? Le, in normal usage, the designations 'man' and 'pale man' refer to the 
same substance. 

20 Both arguments are aptly explained by Ross, Frede & Patzig, and Bostock ad 
loc. 

I? Cf. Frede & Pauig (96), who rightly take an additional argument to run 
from 1031b7 to 10. The procedure of supporting his own view in the light of Plato's 
metaphysics of Transcendent Being has caused some confusion among interpre- 
ters. Ross (II, 177) thinks it is not obvious why Aristotle should have chosen "a class 
of καθ᾽ αὑτό terms which he does not believe in, the Ideas" to illustrate his own 
thesis, and ascribes his choice to his intention to make "a covert criticism" of the 
theory of Forms. Bostock (107) even suggests that "perhaps Aristotle chooses these 
examples here because he does not feel it appropriate to offer his own examples 
yet". Your argument gains some extra weight indeed, if your opponent turns out to 
have a similar view, mutatis mutandis, of course. 

77 ]1031a32-bl and b7-8. Note at b7-8 the idiomatic construction running 
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prior to the Forms. In addition, if the two are separated from one 
another, the Forms will be unknowable (since the *whatis-it?' ques- 
Gon cannot but remain unanswered, for we only know a thing when 
we are familiar with its quiddity).!?? The separation works out, then, 
in either direcuon: the Forms fail to possess quiddities and thus are 
themselves devoid of the properties they are supposed to communi- 
cate to the outside things, and, on the other hand, the quiddities 
goodness, 'beingness', oneness' do not find themselves among the 
things that are, are good, are one. 

lhe new argument prompted at 1051b11-18 starts with drawing an 
absurd conclusion from the opposite thesis (running that in case of 
τὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ λεγόμενα, the thing and its quiddity do not coincide), to 
wit that what the quiddity of 'good' does not fall to, is itself not 
something good (b11). To be sure, for Aristotle this conclusion is just 
as unacceptable as 1t 15 for Plato. In Aristotle's view, to be such-or- 
such comes down to possessing a certain quiddity as an immanent 
property.!?^* It would be, of course, no less destructive to Plato's 
fundamental thesis, to the effect that the outside thing partaking in 
some Form is enütled to bear this Form's name.!?5 

Anyway, irrespective of your ontological preference, you should 
infer that what is good (what is Good, respectively) and its quiddity 
are one and the same, and likewise what is beautiful and its quiddity. 
And this holds for anything that is not named after something 
different from its proper nature, but in its own right and primarily. 
And, Aristotle concludes, this is conclusive enough if there are Forms 
as well as if there are not; but even more perhaps if there are, he adds 
(bTT1-I15):!*6 


literally: "what holds for the other things holds also for 'good"", but meaning to say 
"what holds for 'good' holds also for other things". The sentence is aptly rendered 
by Bostock "the case of goodness is no different from any other". For this con- 
struction, even found in phrases like A oo μᾶλλον ἢ B, meaning, not 'B as much as 
A', but A as much as B^, see De Rijk (1950). 

/*5 Note the correlation between 'quid?' and 'quiddity'. 

7^ | cannot understand why Frede & Patzig (98) are of another opinion. 

| Sec De Rijk (1986), s.v. ὄνομα. Of course, this does not mean that the 
common name is a common sentence predicate, such as to justify a statement like 
"The Beautiful is beautiful". On the non-problem of the "self-predication" of Forms 
(including "Pauline predication"), De Rijk (1986), 316-26; on the absence of any 
theory of sentence predication in Plato, ?/id., 74-6; 146-53; 296-300, and passim. Also 
my Z/ndex s.v. 

!?0 A footnote-like remark (1031b15-18) follows that if the Forms are such as 
some people hold, the substratum partaking in them will not be οὐσία, since the 
Forms must certainly be οὐσίαι (subsistent entities), but not owing to something 
underlying them; for if that were so, they would not be subsistent by themselves, 
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9. 44 On the phrase κατ᾽ ἄλλο λέγεσθαι 


Before discussing Aristotle's further elucidation of the main thesis of 
this chapter ('thing' 7 its quiddity), it is worthwhile dwelling on the 
basic condition required for its being true, viz. that the things under 
consideration should be named in their own right or after their 
proper nature, and not in virtue of one of their incidental features or 
concomitants. The negative formula of this basic requirement, which 
earler (1031a18ff.) was couched in terms of not being named after 
some concomitant feature! (κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς λέγεσθαι) is now 
(1031b13-14) paraphrased as not 'being named after something else 
(κατ᾽ ἄλλο λέγεσθαι). The requirement thus phrased means that in 
naming outside things, you should not transgress the categorial 
boundaries, either by naming something from the category of sub- 
stance after a non-substantial category (e.g. calling up Callias as *' the 
pale"), or the other way round, as when, for instance, a pale man is 
under discussion, one takes the immanent quiddity 'paleness' to be 
formally identical with the pale man or the man.!?7 

That also things from non-substantial categories can be named in 
virtue of themselves, in terms, that is, of the appropriate category, 
becomes clear in the next paragraph of this chapter. There the 
general conclusion will be drawn and implemented, and an impor- 
tant distinction will be drawn between two opposite senses of the 
phrase τὸ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς λεγόμενον. !?8 

Aristotle now resumes the foregoing discussion in his own onto- 
logical perspective, leaving out Plato's doctrine on the subject. It is 
argued that while to know a thing is to know its quiddity, each 
instance of obtaining knowledge of some [x] or [y] boils down to the 
factual identification of that thing with its quiddity; otherwise indeed 


but solely owing to their being partaken in by some substratum. 

!?7 Ὡς Rijk (1980), 30£, with the notes 30 and 31. See also Z 11, 1037b1-4, 
below. Ross (re 1031b13) has well observed that in principle not only terms from 
the category of substance are involved, but also those from the non-substantial 
categories, "in fact presumably all terms except compounds of terms in two 
categories (1029b23) like *white man' (1031a20)". I would prefer, though, not to 
speak of 'terms' from a category but 'things named' after a category. Frede & Patzig 
(98) claim that, when speaking of κατ᾽ ἄλλο λέγεσθαι, Aristotle has cases in mind 
like saying of Socrates that he is blond, while in fact only something coincidental 
such as the fair colour of his hair is involved; but their example rather runs in 
terms of the generic notion of κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς λέγεσθαι. 

[28 "This issue should be linked up with the τί ἐστι question, when asked with 
reference to items from non-substantial categories. See Top. I 9. 
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you would have to say that you are familiar only with the inherent 
quiddity of a thing, not the thing itself: 


Met. 2 6, 1031b18-28: What being is for a thing (τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι), then, 
and the thing itself (αὐτὸ ἕκαστον) are one and the same, and not 
coincidentally so, as is clear from the foregoing arguments. Moreover, 
seeing that for each thing it holds that to know !?? it comes down to 
just knowing its quiddity, it must follow also by exhibition of cases 
(κατὰ τὴν ἔκθεσιν) that the two are some one thing. Now as for the 
thing named after a coincidental mode of being, for instance the 
educated or the pale, it is not true to say that the thing itself is the 
same as its quiddity, on account of its double meaning. For that to 
which the coincidental attribute falls and the attribute itself are both 
named *'«the» pale'.!?? Hence in one way the thing itself and its 
quiddity are the same, and in another way they are not. For 'pale' is 
not the same as 'man' or 'pale man', but it is the same as the 
attribute. 


One thing Aristotle is pointing out in this passage 15 the relationship 
of material (or extensional or referential) identity (b25-26: "in one 
way they are the same") which exists between that to which the pale 
attaches (e.g. Callias) and the particular form 'paleness' inhering in 
him. This referential identity is based upon the fact that in Aristotle's 
view, this particular paleness, which 15 a strictly individual form,?! is 
found nowhere else but in this person, Callias. Furthermore, he 
shows their formal diversity in that this particular pale man, Callias, is 
formally distinct from the particular instantiation of paleness 
inhering in him. From the viewpoint of modern semantics, speaking 
of Callias for instance, the referential force of the phrase 'the pale' 
equals that of 'the pale man"; their descriptive forces expressed by 
their respective definitions, however, are quite different; for being a 
pale man 15 not the same as being pale, as we have seen at the 
beginning of this section. 


129. Emphasis is laid on 'know' by the particle ye singling out a special aspect or 
property (at 1031b20); also Van Raalte (1993), 225; 477. 

139 "l'his sentence unmistakably reveals the need to explain Aristotle's intention 
in terms of appellation rather than sentence predication, and not (with Ross and 
Bostock) to make him oddly assert that the quality (attribute) 'pale' is pale. Tricot 
rightly has "il [i.e. the name 'le blanc'| signifie, en effet, ce dont le blanc est 
accident et l'accident lui-méme". Frege ὃς Patzig have (ad loc) "Denn 'das Weisze' 
ist einmal das, dem das Weisze zukommt, zum anderen aber auch das, was ihm 
zukommt". Compare our rejection of 'self-predication' of Platonic Forms. 

5! De Rijk (1980), 31. The final clause makes it clear that the things that are 
called up after their essential nature also include things from non-substantial 
categories. Of course, these things are immanent forms, and particular ones, as all 
Aristotelian forms are. See Frede & Patzig I, 48-57, and my section 9.63. 
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In his examination of the ontological status of mathematical 
objects 1n Book M, Aristotle opposes what we have labelled 'exten- 
sional identity, and 'formal diversity, along similar lines. In chapter 
two the author tries to support his claim that mathematical objects 
are neither immanent in sensible entities nor beyond the sensible 
domain. Discussing the status of points, lines, and surfaces, he argues 
that their logical or formal priority does not entail their priority in 
subsistence (i.e. privileged beingness: οὐσία): 


Met. M 2, 1077b1-11: Not everything that is prior in definition. (τῷ 
λόγῳ) is also prior in beingness (τῇ οὐσίᾳ). For those things are prior 
in beingness which surpass others in the power of independent 
existence, but things are prior in definition to those the definiens of 
which is compounded out of their definiens. Now these properties do 
not «formally» coincide. For if attributes do not exist apart from their 
substances (παρὰ τὰς οὐσίας), for instance 'mobile' or 'pale', 'pale' is 
prior in definition [i.e. formally prior] to 'pale man'. But not in 
subsistence (κατὰ τὴν οὐσίαν) [i.e. extensionally], for it cannot exist 
separately, but is always along with the concretum; and by the concre- 
tum (τὸ σύνολον) I understand the pale man. Hence it is plain that 
neither is the product of abstraction the prior thing, nor that which 1s 
produced by adding determinants the posterior thing. «I am speaking 
of 'adding a determinant'2,!?? for it is by adding a determinant to 
'pale' that we speak of πε pale man'. 


9. 45 To deny the question of 9.42 leads to an infinite regress 


Returning now to the discussions of Met. Z 6, Aristotle (1031b28- 
103224) 1s going to corroborate his main thesis of the coincidence of 
quiddity and thing by making clear that to deny that in the case of 
things named after their essential nature the particular thing itself 
and its quiddity are one and the same leads to an absurdity. What 
comes to the fore is that if one imposes a name to each of the 
quiddities that are supposed by the opponent of the main thesis not 
to coincide, the procedure will result in an infinite regress. For 
instance, to the quiddity of horse there will belong a second quiddity 


I3? Ross (II, 415) has well observed that the final clause of this passage (intro- 
duced by γὰρ) intends to justify the author's explaining the compound phrase 'the 
pale man' in terms of adding a determinant to a simple notion, a procedure he had 
discussed earlier ( Met. Z 5, 1029b30; see my remark thereto, section 9.32). A broad 
discussion of mathematical abstraction is found in Van Rijen (1989), 157-62, and 
Cleary (1995), 299-307. For the elliptical use of the conjunction yàp in phrases 
where that of which it gives the explanation is omitted, and must be supplied, see 
Liddell & Scott, s.v. 3.; for Aristotle, Bonitz, /ndex, 1462350-b2, and my /mdex s.v. 
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horse';!?? and so on. Now it testifies to a sound modus operandi to 
avoid the very first step that commits you to an infinite regress, so why 
not say from the start that the main thesis is true? Aristotle asks. His 
wording helps us to understand his way of thinking on this score: 


Met. 4 6, 1031b31-1032a4: But even as things are, what prevents some 
things from being at once!?* the same as their quiddity, given our 
assumption that quiddity 1s ousia? Moreover, not only are a thing and 
its quiddity one, but they have also the same definiens. This is plain 
also from what has been said. For it is not by coincidence that the 
quiddity of 'one' and the one are one. Furthermore, if they are 
different, we shall have an infinite regress. For on the one hand therc 
will be the quiddity of 'one', on the other that which is one; and so 
the same argument will apply to these too. 


The expression in the opening sentence, "some things" (ἔνια), 
apparently refers to the things named after their essential nature. For 
these things, the idenüfication of the thing itself and its quiddity 
obtains, on the assumption — which throughout the entire discus- 
sion in Z is in confesso — that when investigating [x], to ask for [x]'s 
ousia boils down to asking for its quiddity. Their sameness, then, is 
illuminated by pointing to their having the same definiens. If, for 
instance, you are to make clear what precisely a horse is and what 
precisely being a horse is, the same definiens will do. 


9. 46 On the sameness of a thing and its particular form 


Finally the upshot of the entire chapter is presented. It appears that, 
as usual, Aristotle is dealing with particular entities of the outside 
world, by whatever appellations they in fact are called up, an essential 
or a coincidental one, or just by their proper names. How these 
things are named, what appellations are used to talk about them, is of 
great significance, as will be clear from now on. As to the meta- 
physical investigation into the true nature of things, it is only when- 
ever they are brought up by appellations after that true nature ('in 
their own right! or 'in virtue of themselves"), that the metaphysician 


| Frede & Patzig (I. 78; II. 102) are right in following the MSS reading ἵππῳ 


twlce. 

^ 'Aronce' (εὐθύς) bears on our inferring this without first being hampered 
by futile deliberations. €f. Van Raalte (1993), 252, who refers to Aristotlc, Met. Γ 2, 
1004235. At Met. H 6, 10452336, this adverb is used to stress the connotative one-ness 
accompanying any quiddity whatsoever. 

35 "This distinction, as well as Parmenidean metaphysics failing to draw it, are 
extensively discussed in Phys. I, 3. 
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will find what he is after. If, on the other hand, non-essential appella- 
tions are used, the investigation will run aground right from the start: 


Met. 2 6, 1032a4-10: Evidently, then, in the case of primary things 
named in virtue of themselves, the thing itself and its quiddity are one 
and the same. Sophistic objections to this position are manifestly 
solved in the same manner as is the question of whether Socrates and 
his quiddity are the same. The solutions to them will be successful if 
presented along the same lines as the questions are raised. 


Alexander suggests (ad loc.) that the sophistic trickeries about Socra- 
tes and his quiddity were of the following kind: If Socrates and being 
Socrates are different, then Socrates will be different from himself. If 
they are the same, and Socrates is pale, being Socrates will be the 
same as being pale Socrates, and a substance the same as its attribute. 
In fact, objections of this kind have been raised and answered in the 
foregoing discussions. [58 

These discussions may be summarized as follows. The appellation 
(name) 'Socrates' used to call up Plato's master is put on a par with 
essential appellations like ' (this) man', 'animal', 'rational' etc. There- 
fore, Frede and Patzig (II, 102) are wrong in claiming that at 1032a6- 
10 it is only said that the question "does 'Socrates' equal being 
Socrates'?" can be solved along the same lines as the sophistic 
problems just dealt with. 

On the other hand, they are right in rejecting (?bid., 102-3) Ross's 
view (II, 179) that, unlike in the Socrates case, Aristotle was discus- 
sing universal forms in the foregoing lines, and that regarding univer- 
sals we should agree that they should not be distinguished from 
essences. In point of fact, however, throughout the chapter Aristotle 
15. discussing particular (or individual) forms qua immanent 1n con- 
creta, not any universal form. Às a metaphysician he is always dealing 
with really existing things (particular things, for that reason). In his 
view, 'universal things' are merely logical tools that can be useful 
whenever we want to assert that a certain form is shared by others. 
The sameness of 'thing itself' and its quiddity — which has nothing 
mysterious about it, for that matter — is grounded, as we saw before, 
upon the (extensional or referential) coincidence of the thing-itself 
with its quiddity, whenever it is designated by an appellation precisely 
referring to this quiddity, or by its proper name. Throughout the 


136 "This issue has everything to do with Aristotle's view of connotative being 
included in any noun and adjectival verb. My section 1.64; cf. 9.55. 
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chapter Aristotle has been emphasizing the requirement that things 
should be brought up by appellations so as not to merely call them 
up after some of their coincidental features. 

All this, including the semantic role of proper names on this score, 
can be have more light shed upon it by looking into the way in which 
Aristotle refines his terminology in the course of the present chapter. 
Twice the phrase καθ᾽ αὑτό is qualified by the word 'primary' 
(πρῶτος) "57, so that the essential appellation involved should refer to 
the thing's primary quiddity. 

What precisely is meant by this refinement is clear from the 
Posterior Analytics. At I 4, 73b32ff. Aristotle explains the pivotal re- 
quirement of 'commensurate appellation! with the help of the notion 
'primitive appellation'. By 'primitive appellation' he means a thing's 
designation after the first class to which it essentially (not merely by 
coincidence, that is) belongs. The man, Callias, for instance, can be 
called up after his essential nature by appellations like 'animal', 
rational", «living being, and so on, but only the name 'man' meets 
the refined condition of calling him after the first class to which he 
belongs. It is easily understood that the equation 'Callias 7 his 
quiddity' should represent the sameness of the concretum with his 
being this man, rather than this animal, and so on, despite the exten- 
sional coincidence of Callas and this animal. 50 if it is a metaphysical 
investigation into the concretum s true nature you are aiming at, you 
can only grasp it by applying the "primitive appellation'. If we use the 
proper name 'Socrates' to refer to him as a concretum qua informed 
by its form, the soul, he is brought up in his integral proper 
nature,!*? so that in fact only the proper appellation, 'man' acts as 
the required 'primiüve appellation. 


90.5 Anm mtermezzo on the ontological implications of becoming 


The cluster Z 7-9, seems not to have originally been written for the 
investigation conducted in Z, but, generally speaking, its present 
position in Z is surely to the point.'*? I will confine myself now to 


137 |031b13-14: καθ᾽ αὑτὰ καὶ πρῶτα; 103225: ἐπὶ τῶν πρώτων καὶ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ 
λεγομένων. A similar use of πρῶτος is also found elsewhere, e.g. ENTII 5, 1112b19. 
Compare the phrase πρῶτος φίλος - 'friend in the strict sense' (EE VII 2, 1236528). 

(8 Met 710,1036216-17; 11, 103727-9. 

59 RossII, 181; Frede & Patzig I, 24f.; Bostock I, 119f. See also my section 11.13. 
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those passages which are most closely linked up with the metaphysical 
investigations of Z.!*? [n this investigation it is the ontology of natural 
things in particular that the focus is upon, considered as they are 
from the perspective of generation and corruption. 


9. 51 On the composite of matter and form 


In the opening lines of chapter 7, Aristotle states that things come to 
be either by nature or by skill or spontaneously. Irrespective of this 
distinction, they all come to be by the agency of something, and out of 
something, and such as to be something. And this something" applies to 
any kind of appellation (κατηγορία); for they may become a this, or a 
thing somehow quantified or qualified or located (1032a212-15). 

As to the natural generation of things, what they come from is what 
we call 'matter'; what they are brought into being by 1s some natural 
being, and the something they come to be is a man or a plant and the 
like, in a word things of which we assert they are substances par 
excellence. They all contain matter; for each one of them is capable 
both of being and of not being, and this is precisely due to their 
being enmattered.!*! Both that from which and the model afler which 
they are produced is nature, since whatever comes into being (e.g. a 
plant or an animal) has a nature, and so also is that by which they are 
brought into being. The nature or 'model after which' is defined as 
the specific form common to both the cause and the product; it is 
called (424-25) 'of a similar form' (ὁμοειδής), and is as such present 
in numerically different things (a15-26). In the next few lines it is 
termed the thing's immediate ousia'.!4? 

Leaving aside, for the time being, the other cases of generation 
(dealt with in 10322326-b30), the pivotal position of matter 15 stated by 


“0. Owen wrote a Prolegomenon on some general issues of Z, 7-9, in Burnyeat 
(1979), 435-53. 

|^! Frede & Patzig (II, 109) are right in suggesting that, unlike in modern 
usagc, Aristotle takes a thing's matter as its potentiality to be (become) something. 
In point of fact, one is on the wrong track if one regards Ancient 'matter' (05) as 
some 'stuff'. The misunderstandings on account of Aristotle's putative 'prime mat- 
ter' are all due to its being commonly regarded as some mysterious stuff possessing 
the miraculous capability of becoming everything. See below, my sections 12.37- 
12.39. Bostock (124), however, thinks it is "difficult to make any sense of the idea 
that the matter in a thing simply is its capacity both to be and not to be; and 
presumably what Aristotle intends to say 15 that the matter explams this capacity". 

|^" "By the form I mean a thing's quiddity and immediate ousia" (1032b]-2). 
l'or the meaning of πρώτη οὐσία see 1033a4, and mv section 9.67. 
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referring to the common adage (known later as "Ex nihilo nihil fit^), 
that it is 1mpossible that anything should come into being 1f nothing 
were present beforehand (implying that some pre-existent thing 
should persist). Matter indeed must pre-exist (1032b30-1033a1). 


9.52 Should matter be included im the definiens? 


This leads us to the intriguing question whether or not matter should 
be included in a thing's definiens. The question is not easy to answer. 
The bronzen!^? circle is defined by saying that the matter is bronze 
and the form 15 such-and-such a shape; and it 1s the zmmediate form, 
for that matter.!*! Thus the bronzen circle has its matter in its defr 
niens (103321-5).!*? However, the pre-existing 'thing out of which' 
cannot always be denoted in this way. So the person who comes to be 
healthy does so from being sick, rather than from being a man.!*^ 
Hence the healthy person (1.6 the recovered one) is designated not 
as the 51. Κ᾽, but as the man, to wit 'the healthy man'. In this case 
and the like, the pre-existent thing ('sickness' etc.) is clearly not an 
entity which is going to be a constitutive part of the thing to be 
brought about, and, consequentlv, should not be adopted τὴ the 
latter's dehiniens. But in cases in which the pre-exising situauon is a 
nameless or obscure state of privation — obscure indeed (δῆ), for 
what precisely 15 the thing in existence before there exists a bronzen 
circle or a wooden statue? — the thing appears to come from these 
materials (bronze, iron, stone, wood etc.), in a way similar to how the 
healthy comes from the sick. This explains why, just as in the former 
case we do not name the thing after that which it has come from 
('bemg sick" or 'sickness'), so in this case the statue 1s not called 
'wood' but "wooden', not 'bronze' but 'bronzen', and not 'stone' but 
'made of stone'. After all (&net),!^? if we were to consider the ques- 
tion closely we would not even say that a statue comes into being from 


!** [follow Bostock in making usc of the archaic adjective 'bronzen'. 
1 "And this form (εἶδος) is the first generic entity under which it falls" 
(103324). 


45. "This passage is the first in Z to bring up thc possibility of a definiens includ- 
ing a thing's material constitution; cf. Z ὃ, 1033b24-26; also in E, 1, 1025b30- 
102626. See my next secuon. At 103322, Ross follows Bullinger's suggestion to read 
δή instead of δέ. We need no such conjecture, since δὲ is at times used with the 
sense of δή. An. II 10, 49239; ENT 1, 1094a14; Denniston s.v. 

H0 Compare what I have termed 'stratificational semantics'; my /ndex s.v. 

7 For this elliptical use of ἐπεί see 1033220, and my /ndex s.v. 
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Wood, since to come into being implies change of the material, not its 
permanence (103325-22). 

Ihe upshot of this chapter seems to be the following. Changeable 
things always involve a composition of matter and form. So the ques- 
tion arises whether not only the form, but a thing's matter as well, 
should be part of its quidditative account ('definiens"). In the case of 
bronzen circles and wooden statues the answer seems to be in the 
affirmative. However, what precisely is matter in a process of change 
If the preceding state is a privation? After recovering from a disease, 
for instance, the 'that from which' of the healthy man in a way may 
be thought to be sickness, as a privation of health, but on closer 
inspection, it rather is 'sick man. In this light, it may be argued, to say 
that wood is 'that from which' the wooden statue has come from is 
not a satisfactory way of expressing things. We should rather speak of 
Wooden ' statue. 

What Aristotle means to say is that in 'sick man becomes healthy 
man' the starting-point of the process is not 'sickness' but 'sick man', 
nor 15 the result 'health' but 'healthy man' (in spite of the fact that 
we can say 'sickness turned into health"). Likewise the starting-point 
of any process of change is a subsistent entity ('man', animal', 
plant) somehow affected, not that affection itself. After all, he Says, 
the material component is itself involved in the process. Therefore to 
say that any becoming presupposes that there is some pre-existent 
matter which persists as well, should be questioned. 


9. 53 The composite is produced, neither matter nor form by themselves 


The foregoing observations, we may infer, make the role of matter 
somewhat obscure, so that its being part of the quidditative account 
, or definiens of things involved in change proves to be doubtful. 
Small wonder that in the opening lines of the next chapter (8, 
10353a24ff.) Aristotle proposes to define the 'that from which' no 
longer in terms of privation, but of just 'matter' taken as that which 
comes to be something, namely a sphere, a circle, or whatever else. It 
Is stated now that in the case of a bronzen sphere neither the under- 
lying matter, the bronze, is produced, nor the sphere. The latter 
statement 15 immediately qualified by saying that the sphere can be 
said to be produced coincidentally, because (a) it happens to be a 
bronzen sphere, and (b) the bronzen sphere :s a sphere. It is clear, 
then, that properly speaking, it is not the thing's form that comes 
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into being; this 1s actually what comes to be in something else. What 
is produced is there being a bronzen sphere. This state of affairs 1s 
produced from bronze as its underlying element!*? and sphere, by 
introducing the form into the bronze so that the result is a bronzen 
sphere (a28-b11). 

The form 'sphere' is not produced; otherwise it would itself have 
to be something made from something else, since what comes into 
being can always be analysed into the two components, matter and 
form. It is not that which is addressed as εἶδος or οὐσία (i.e. the 
subsistent immediate form), but the compound whole that is named 
after that which comes into being. Clearly in any generated thing 
matter 1s present, and one part of the thing is matter, the other form 
(1033b11-19). 

The form is always a particular one, enmattered as it 1s in a particu- 
lar instance of its. The assumption of transcendent Forms existing 
independently of the particular things found in the outside world can 
never explain, Aristotle insists, these particulars" coming into being. 
Such universal Forms, if any, would be not a determinate 'this', but a 
such-and-such thing. Rather, from a 'this' ἃ such-and-such thing is 
generated, and when it 1s generated it 1s ἃ this! of such a kind. The 
complete 'this', e.g. Callias or Socrates, is like this parücular bronzen 
sphere, while 'man' and 'animal' are like 'bronzen sphere' when 
taken 1n general as a logical tool applicable to a plurality of instances 
(bI9-260).1** 

In the final paragraph of this chapter (1033b26-103428) Aristotle 
has shifted his attention from the role of form and matter in 
generation to the specific role of form as a cause!?? in the process of 
generation. This gives him the opportunity to show once again that 
the Platonic Forms are useless doubles. He agrees that the generating 


1535 When using tbe phrase ἐκ τοῦ ὅλως ὑποκειμένου Aristotle indicates that it 


does not matter which lump of bronze 15 being used for fabricating the sphere. See 
Frede & Patzig 11,132, and 281 (re 1039b22). For Aristotle's use of ὅλως and ἁπλῶς 
see my /ndex s.v. 

4? Again, a definiens including a thing's material constitution is in order. 

/50 'Phe phrase ἢ τῶν εἰδῶν αἰτία (1033b26) scems to stand for 'the causality 
found in the forms', and τῶν εἰδῶν should thus be viewed as a genitivus appositivus, 
such as in the Homeric (e.g. /liad XXII, 60; cf. Plato, Ref. I, 328E9) ἐπὶ γήραος οὐδῷ 
- 'on the threshold of old age', where 'threshold' stands for 'old age', and is taken 
for the borderline between life and death. À similar use is found in Herodotus II, 
139; Euripides, Medea, 153; and at Met. Z 14, 1039b9-14, where the argument plays 
on the notion of 'ousia of animal' meaning not the ousia possessed by an animal, 
but the ousia 'animality'; Fredc & Patzig II, 274f. For this genitive see Kühner-Gerth 
1:265. 
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entities are such as the things generated (not numerically the same, 
but formally, he explains), for man begets man, as is true of natural 
things generally. We need not postulate the existence of separate 
Forms, since it suffices that the begetter itself is the producer, and 
causes the form to be in the matter. Now the complete result, e.g. 
such a form, namely manhood, being enmattered in. £his flesh and 
these bones, 1s Callias or Socrates. And they are something different 
from their generator by their matter, because their parcels of matter 
are different from his. But they are the same as he is specifically; for 
the form (species) is indivisible. 

This passage (1034235-8) also contains some controversial material. 
The claim that "what makes Socrates and Callias different 15 their 
different matter, while they are the same in form, since their form is 
indivisible" is commonly taken as a straightforward proof that for 
Aristotle, matter 15 ἐδ principle of individuation. Bostock (134) even 
speaks of "Aristotle's standard view" and refers to some other 
passages in the Metaphysics.!?! However, Aristotle's statement should 
be understood in terms of the present context (1033b26-103426). 
What he is trying to make clear 1s that whenever the causality of forms 
is under examination, one should be aware that 1t 1s enmattered 
forms — not transcendent Platonic Forms — that are involved in the 
generation of substances like men and other natural things. Evidently 
we do not need such Platonic Forms as paradigms, and it is sufficient 
that the concrete begetter 1s the producer, and thus is the cause of 
the form as enmattered. Therefore Socrates and Callias are instances 
of "such a kind of form in this flesh and these bones". It 1s their 
determinate flesh and bones which makes them different. But matter 
itself is repeatedly reported by Aristotle to be indeterminate, so that 
when he speaks of the causality concerning the generation of new 
particulars, including their being differentiated as individuals, he has 
enmattered forms, not just matter, in mind; my section 10.72. 

The main purport of chapter 8 is to make clear that form does not 
come to be any more than matter does, but only the composite of 
these two indispensable components of any natural thing. In passing 
it 15 shown that the Platonic Forms can have no role whatsoever in 
explaining natural generation. 


I1 Met. ^ 6, 1016b31-35; I 3, 1054a232-35; Δ 8, 1074231-35. 
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9. 54 The summary of Z, chs. 7-9 found in Z 9 


The first two paragraphs of chapter 9 discuss spontaneous generation 
and generation by skill; and in that context there are also some 
remarks about natural generation (1034a9-b7). Then a kind of sum- 
mary of chs. 7-9 is given, which in fact mainly focusses on what has 
been said in chapter 8. Only this summary concerns us now. 

In the summary Aristotle argues again for the thesis that form 15 
not generated, this time by emphasizing that this holds of any form, 
including those from the non-substantial categories: 


Met. 4 9, 1034b7-16: But not only regarding subsistent entity (οὐσία) 
does our argument make clear that its form does not come to be, but 
the argument applies to all the firstnamed [or 'immediate'] entities 
alike, such as a quantity, or quality, or any appellation from the other 
categories. [ust as 1t is the bronzen sphere that is generated, not the 
sphere nor the bronze — and likewise in the case of «the materiab 
bronze, if it is generated, its form and matter are not generated; for 
they must always pre-exist — so 1t is also true in the case of the 
quiddity ofl?? the quality, and quantity, and similarly the other 
categorial properties. For it is not the quality that 15 generated, but 
wood of that quality; and not the quantity, but the wood or the anima] 
of that size. 


50 it 1s clearly stated that what has been said earlier about the 
existence of non-substantial quiddities also holds of their coming into 
existence. None the less, there 1s also a difference between substan- 
tial and non-substantial categories on this score. It is peculiar to 
subsistent entity (ἴδιον τῆς οὐσίας) that for its generation there must 
exist beforehand an actual subsistent entity, which produces it — an 
animal, for instance, if an animal is produced. For the reproduction 
of a quality or quantüty, however, it is not necessary that it should 
exist beforehand otherwise than potentially (b16-19). 


9.6 How to overcome some problems of definition 


Chapters Z 10-12, deal with two main problems resulting from the 
fact that any account (including the definiens) describing a concrete 
whole (referred to as πρᾶγμα or 'thing including its appurtenances") 
is necessarily composed of parts. One is, whether the account of a 


5? Deleting the second ἐπί at 1034b13, where Frede & Patzig (164) delete the 
whole phrase καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ τὶ ἐστι. 
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whole should contain the accounts of its parts, the other, what 
precisely constitutes the unity of an object as defined. 


9.61 The thing itself — quiddity' thesis discussed from another angle 


The first question, which is dealt with in chs. 10-11, discusses the 
thing - quiddity thesis from another angle. On the assumption that 
thing-itself' Ξ its quiddity as was explained in Z 6; and given the fact 
that any concretum of the outside world contains matter (UÀn) as its 
part,!?* the questions arise whether (1) the definiens of a whole 
should contain those of its parts (including matter), and (2) the parts 
are prior to the whole; if so, the unity of the definiens, and 
consequently the quiddity, must be jeopardized. 

An extensive discussion of chs. 10-11 is found in Cleary (1995, 441- 
55), who approaches these chapters from the angle of Aristotle's 
mathematical views. There is one important point on which I cannot 
go the whole way with Cleary. In this discussion, as well as throughout 
his important study on Aristotle's view of mathematics, Cleary seems 
to overstate the distinction between the diverse objects of the 
different theoretical disciplines by looking on these objects as if they 
existed alongside each other in the outside things, irrespective, that 
is, of their being observed differently by the natural philosopher, the 
mathematucian, or the metaphysician.!?* 

In point of fact, however, the objects of, say, the mathematcian's 
discipline have an existence independent of any mathematical 
approach in the material sense only, i.e. as various sensibles of the 
outside world, say, bronzen spheres, figurative entities like tympa- 
nons, square objects of art, and so on and so forth. But formally, i.e. 
in their being the proper objects of the mathemaucian, they are 
entürely dependent on a special way of conceiving them, which is 
described by Aristotle in terms of substraction (ἀφαίρεσις), and, 


/53 Including circles, spheres etc., which are addressed as enmattered mathe- 
matical entities, made as they are of bronze, wood or stone (Met. Z 11, 10362332). Of 
course the mathematcian is only concerned with the circle n abstracto ("without 
qualification"), paying no attention to its being in fact always enmattered. (cf. 
1035b1-3 and 10362a1-5, and 32). For ἁπλῶς ('without qualification!) referring to 
the form taken universally see my section 1.3. 

155 Annas rightly remarks (1976, 148, to Met. M 3, 1077b17-107829) that to 
Aristotle, "the distinctive nature of mathematical truth cannot be based on what 1s 
distinctive about its subject-matter, but must lie rather 2m its way of treating (italics 
mine) a subject-matter which it may share with other disciplines". 
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when it comes to comparing them to the proper objects of the other 
disciplines, by addition (πρόσθεσις). 

Cleary (1995, 94) objects against Guthrie!» that his translation is 
misleading in so far as it suggests that the distinction between the 
different proper objects is made in terms of differences between the 
respective methods of the disciplines, which, Cleary takes it, conflicts 
with Aristotle's standard practice of disunguishing disciplines from 
one another in terms of their characteristic objects. Cleary's objec- 
tion, however, is beside the point. No doubt, to Aristotle the outside 
things do possess all sorts of real properties by themselves, including 
the ones we take to be characteristic of them. But whether a certain 
property of something is to be reckoned as a (real) characteristic of 
that thing süll depends on our decision to regard it as such. Thus the 
mathematician does recognize a thing's, say, a bronzen sphere's, 
being enmattered. Unlike the natural philosopher, however, he does 
not consider the embodiment characteristic; for although they exam- 
ine the same material thing, what the mathematician focusses on is 
precisely its being a mathematical figure. Thus Guthrie is quite right: 
the distinction between the disciplines! proper objects is entirely 
dependent on our applying different angles of approach ('focaliza- 
tions') and methods corresponding to them. As a matter of fact, this 
approach is alone in keeping with. Aristotle's standard practice of 
rigorously precluding any Platonic idea of mathemaucal objects exist- 
ing as such in reality, independent of human thought.!? 

Turning now to Met. Z, ch. 10, in this chapter — which is aporetic, 
to an unusual extent indeed — Aristotle argues that if we confine 
ourselves to the parts of which a subsistent entity is composed, viz. 
form and matter, "each thing may be said «in its own right» to be its 
form, or rather the thing qua having the form; but it cannot be said 
to be in its own right the material part" (10835a7-9). After some 
discussion Aristotle arrives at an interim conclusion: 


Met. Z 10, 1035a325-b3: Things which are both matter and form taken 
together, for instance, a snub or a bronzen circle, have matter as a 
part and disintegrate into their parts. Things, however, which are not 
taken together with their matter but without it, 1.6. things whose 
account is an account of the form alone, do not disintegrate at all, or 


"" Guthrie (1939), to Cael. TII 1, 299a14-18. 

15$ On Cleary's view of the matter, the various disciplines cannot acknowledge 
each other's objects as legitimate. Incidentally, Cleary's misunderstanding is surely 
to do with his oddly taking (94) such logical entities as predicates for "real things 
that belong to real subjects"; cf. zbid., 96, n. 37, quoted below, my note 178. 
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at any rate not 1n this way. So material constituents are both parts and 
principles of the matter, but they are neither parts nor principles of 
the form. And this is why a clay statue disintegrates into clay, or a 
bronzen sphere into bronze, or Callias into flesh and bones. And 
even a circle into its segments; «and this is not that surprising», 97 for 
there is one sort of circle which is taken together with matter, since 
the same name is used both for what is without qualification 
(ἁπλῶς) 195 a circle and for particular circles, owing to the fact that 
there is no name peculiar to the particular ones. 


Next, the same question is taken up again, this time in terms of 
priority and posteriority. First a rule of thumb is stated (1035b11-14): 
"Ihose parts that are material, and into which the thing is resolved as 
Its matter, are posterior; but those that are parts of the definiens, i.e. 
the ousia as expressed by the definiens, are prior, some or all of 
them". The parts of the soul, then, will be prior to the animal taken 
as a compounded whole (τοῦ ovvóAov ζῴου), and this holds good for 
each particular animal, whereas the body and its parts will be poste- 
rior to the subsistent being (τῆς οὐσίας); and it is not this substance 
but the compounded whole that is divided into these bodily parts as 
its matter. Some qualifications are made concerning the diverse 
bodily parts, such as the heart and the brain (1035b14-27). 


9. 62 On the mental status of universal forms! 


A brief paragraph follows in which it is claimed that things are 
different, as far as the definientia of particulars of the man and horse 
type are concerned. Bostock (155) has well observed that its content 
is not closely attached either to what precedes it or to what follows it, 
and he may be right in regarding it as a later addition. In fact, in a 
way it anücipates the discussions of ch. 13, that nothing universal can 
be ousia:?? 


Met. Z 10, 1035b27-31: But *man' or *horse', i.e. any appellation that 
in this way refers to particulars, but in a universal sense, is no ousia 
but a compound whole of a sort (σύνολόν τι), namely a combination 
of such-and-such definiens and a corresponding matter, but «both of 
them» taken universally.!9? But in a particular case, «the ousia» Socra- 


/57 For the elliptical use of the subsequent γάρ ('for') see my /Index., s.v. 

|58. The adverb as usual makes the common name refer to the the circle taken 
universally, i.e. the material significate 'circle'. 

/9 Frede & Patzig (II, 189-91), where the usual misunderstandings of the 
passage (that 1t should be taken as dealing with the issue of individuation) are 
convincingly countered. See also my section 10.72. 

[60 For this σύνολόν tt taken as 'significatum totale! (7 the abstract concept 
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tes, «for instance», is one compounded immediately from a particular 
parcel of ultimate matter;!6! and likewise for the others. 


Thus this paragraph does lite more than to oppose the two senses of 
οὐσία, to wit, this term taken as the quiddity (of e.g. man) to ousia 
taken as (his or that particular human being. However, in this passage 
'quiddity' is not taken, as it was before, ontologically to stand for the 
particular form which is 1mmanent in each particular, but as its 
logical counterpart merely existing in the mind. 


9. 63 On the particular status of the 1mmanent form 


Returning now to the initial problem, whether the definiens of the 
whole should contain those of its parts, it is stated that while there 
are parts of the form as well as of the concretum,!?? only the former 
are parts of the definiens. This statement, quite obvious in itself, 15 
now explained in terms of the foregoing discussion: 


Met. Z 10, 1035b31-1036a12: Now there arc parts both of the form — 
by 'form' I mean the quiddity — and of the whole combined out of 
the form and its!9? matter. But only the parts of the form are parts of 
the definiens, but the definiens has universal bearing: for "being a 
circle' is the same as 'circle', and 'being a soul' the same as 'soul'. But 
there is no definiens of what is already a compounded whole, for 
instance of this particular circle, or of any other perceptible or intelli- 
gible particular. By intelligible circles I mean e.g. the mathematical 
circles, and by perceptible ones, those made of bronze or wood. 
These are apprehended bv thought or by perception, and when they 
have passed out of the «cognitional» actualization it is not clear 
whether or not they are at any time!*4 in existence. Anyway they are 


apprehending a thing including its being materially conditioned) c£. Z 11, 103726- 
7, where also the composite of form and matter is taken universally; see Frede & 
Pacig II, 183; 192-3, and my section 9.64. 

€^ Bostock (55) is right in rejecting any suggestion that 'prime matter' is 
referred to. 

/?? Bonitz inserted καὶ τῆς ὕλης at 1035b33. The insertion was suggested to him 
by the use of the pronoun αὐτῆς after the preceding ὕλης. He was followed by the 
editors and most commentators. Frede & Patzig (193f.) are quite right in cancel- 
ling Bonitz's conjecture. Surprisingly, Bostock comments upon b31-3 that we hear 
for the first (and last) time of tAree (his italics) kinds of parts, the parts of the form, 
of the compound, and of the matter, but he does not follow Frede & Patzig and 
continues to regard Bonitz's conjecture as an emendation. I would like to emend 
the MSS reading a little bit; see the next note. 

10^ Reading αὐτοῦ instead of αὐτῆς and rejecting Bonitz's insertion of καὶ τῆς 
ὕλης. 

/^' Reading (with Frede & Patzig: "ob [... | überhaupt") πότερόν ποτε, following 
our two oldest MSS (Parisinus and Vindobonensis), and the one used by William of 
Moerbeke. The same thought is expressed at Met. B 5, 1002a232-35. 
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always apprehended and spoken of by means of the universally 
applicable definiens. But their matter is in itself unknowable. Some 
matter indeed is sensible, e.g. bronze, wood, and all changeable 
matter, while some is intelligible, namely that which is present in 
sensible things but not 1n so far as they are sensible, such as the 
matter of mathematical objects. 


This 1s one of the key passages dealing with the ontological status of 
the immanent forms, !9? including the mathematical forms. The latter 
are all particular forms immanent in their own particular instances. 
At the same time, they can be abstracted from their particulars to 
have a universal status, still not exisüng by themselves, but only in the 
mind of the mathematician, so that once they are no longer actually 
conceived of, Aristotle remarks, it is an open question whether they 
at any time will be in existence again.!66 

Ross is of the opinion that "the main importance of the present 
chapter hes in the recognition of (1) the intellhigible individual, and 
(2) the materiate universal or λόγος ἔνυλος (An. 403225), as inter- 
mediates between the sensible individual and the pure form or as we 
may call it, λόγος &vAoc". In his comments upon 1035220, he claims 
(II, 197f.) that evidently Aristotle's 'intelligible individuals! answer to 
Plato's "intermediates existing distinct from the Forms and the 
sensible things" (τὰ μεταξύ; cf. Met. A 6, 987b14), which Aristotle so 
eagerly attacks elsewhere, without hinting that he himself held a 
similar doctrine.!9? Frede and Patzig (II, 177; cfr. 183; 195£.) rightly 
reject the suggested equation (which has led Ross to the recognition 
of five entities, as far as the mathematical entity of sphere is con- 
cerned), and come to a more economic picture of entities: 
(a) the form of the (bronzen) sphere (spherical form); 
(b) the concrete (bronzen) sphere; 
(c) the concrete mathematcal sphere, which does not exist indepen- 
dently of the sensible sphere, and thus, in fact, is this particular form 
enmattered in this concrete particular. 

Aristotle's ontology definitely has no room for any (Platonic) onto- 
logical status mediating between the (real) particular and the (logi- 
cal) universal status. Moreover, Ross's 'materiate universal' baptized 


109 "This pivotal tenet of Aristotle's ontology will be given more attention in my 
section 10.71. 

[66 Compare Aristotle's remark at APr. I 41, 49b36-37, that the mathematician 
does not use the diagrams in the sense that he reasons from them (my section 
6.24). 

!67 Met. A 9, 991b29-31; B 2, 997b14-24; Κα 1, 1059b6-16; M 2, 1077a1-3; N 8, 
1090b32-1091a12. 
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by him λόγος ἔνυλος is a hybrid creation, which could only come into 
existence owing to Ross's confused conception of 'universal', which, 
for that matter, is at the basis of all modern talk of Aristotle's (sup- 
posedly) *universal' forms. Incidentally, the phrase λόγος ἔνυλος is a 
hapax in Aristotle, and 1s used in Án. I 1, 403225, to describe the 
affections of the soul as 'materialized or embodied cogitations'.!68 

At 103629-11, Aristotle distinguishes intelligible matter (ὕλη 
vont") from sensible matter (ὕλη αἰσθητή). The former phrase, with 
which the phrase 'the matter of mathematical objects! (n τῶν 
μαθηματικῶν ὕλη found at Met. K 1, 1059b15) is likely to have some 
connection, occurs in Aristotle only three times (also in Z 11, 103724, 
and H 6, 1045234-36). Ross (II, 199f.) 1s right in thinking it likely that 
Aristotle should have used it 1n similar senses. In his comments on 
the passage in K, Alexander identifies!9? this matter with extension.!79 
In the two passages of Z, this interpretation 15 certainly appropriate, 
because there the mathematical objects' general condition of 'having 
extension' (or 'extensionality) 15 examined. Prima facie it has a differ- 
ent sense at H 6, 1045234-36, since in that context it is, in principle, 
not limited to mathematical objects, although the notion is illustrated 
by a mathematical instance, calling 'plane figure' the intelligible 
matter of the circle. We will see presently (9.64) that there are good 
reasons to take the phrase to apply to anything's general condition of 
mmateriality' ('material constitution). For mathematical entities this 
condition boils down to extensionality, while for material (natural) 
things, 1t includes their being individualized in this or that tangible 
matter.!?! Thus, on Aristotle's view, the intelligible matter, which 1s 
the geometer's object of study, 1s nothing but the sensible matter of 
the mathematical things materialized in bronze, in stone or in other 
materials, or drawn in the sand, but conceived of in abstraction from 
their sensible condition.! 


168. "The entire passage Am. I 1, 403a23-24, 403b25, offers a nice illustration of 
Aristotle's view of enmattered forms, and at the same time of the way we can logic- 
ally distinguish between forms by themselves and these saine forms as enmattered. 
At 403a10-16 Aristotle's example of the tangent shows that to him, although it is 
the straight line qua straight which touches a bronzen sphere at a point, there is 
only talk of material constitution, rather than the particular materiality of this or 
that sphere. 

99 | CAGI,510?; 51477. 

H9 "The interesting issue of matter - extension is dealt with thoroughly in De 
Haas (1997), passim, and 19972. 

11 We need not (with Ross II, 200) take Aristotle to have generalized the 
notion in Z when he came to write H. 

US 3C f. Bostock. 154. 
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In De memoria we find a nice illustrauon of the issue of material 
constitution! as conceived of by abstraction from individual matter. 
In the opening lines of that work Aristotle deals with the role of 
φαντασία ('sensitive presentation") in intellectual activity, and com- 
pares it to what happens in geometrical demonstration. Generally 
speaking, he takes φαντασία to be the indispensable intermediary 
between sense perception and thought, bridging the gap between 
these two: 


Mem. I 1, 449b31-450a7: Without presentation (φαντάσματος) intel- 
lectual activity ('thinking', νοεῖν) is impossible.!?? For, as it happens, 
there is in intellectual activity an affection identical (ὅπερ) with the 
one occurring in geometrical constructions (£v τῷ διαγράφειν). For 
in the latter case, though we do not for the purpose of the proof 
make any use of the fact that the quantüty in the triangle is deter- 
minate, we none the less draw it determinate in quantity. So likewise 
acts whoever is thinking: even though one does not think the object 
as of a quantitative nature, none the less one visualizes it as quanti- 
tative, notwithstanding still that one does not think it qua quantita- 
tive; and if the object by nature belongs to the domain of quantitative 
things, albeit indeterminate, one envisages it as a determinate quan- 
üty, though one thinks it as just a quantum.!?1 


The chapter winds up (1036a212-25) with a summary of the foregoing 
answers to the leading question of this chapter — how matters stand 
with regard to the whole and its parts, and their relationships of 
priority and posteriority. The summary envisages almost all the rather 
complicated ins and outs found in these answers. 


9. 64 Again, should matter be included in the defimiens? 


Chapter 11 clearly divides into two different sections.!?? In the first 
one (1036a26-1037a310) the discussion of the previous chapter is 
continued and rounded up. 5o it starts by examining what sort of 
parts are parts of the form, and what sort only fall to the concrete 
whole. This discussion once more leads us to the question whether or 


73 Cf, An. III 9, 432a15ff.; Mem. 1, 449b31-450a1 and a 12-13. Elsewhere φαντα- 
σία is considered a kind of νόησις, e.g. An. III 10, 433a10. 

^ In Az. III 7, 431b12-17, it is argued that φαντάσματα (unlike αἰσθήματα) do 
not include particular matter, but are representative of the object's material 
constitution; cf. III 8, 43239-10. The idea of material constitution is surely some- 
thing to do with Aristotle's (and indeed the Ancients') instinctive dislike of the 
entirely indeterminate: our thinking is always oriented to what is in a way deter- 
minate, but no particular determinateness is required. See Mem. ], 449b31-45026. 

!75 Frede & Pauig II, 199. 
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not matter (qua component of the compounded whole, that is) 
should be included in a thing's proper definiens. The right answer to 
this question is pivotal to correctly defining a particular's nature, 
because you might mistake material elements for formal ones and 
thus, by adopting them in your definition, adulterate the definiens: 


Met. Z 11, 1036226-31: The question naturally comes up what sort of 
parts are parts of the form, and what sorts, not of the form but of the 
whole taken together.!79 Yet as long as this is not plain it is not 
possible to define any thing; for definition is of the universal and, 
accordingly,!7? the form. If then it is not evident what sort of parts are 
material, and what are not, the definiens of the object will not be 
evident either. 


The phrase τοῦ καθόλου καὶ τοῦ εἴδους (1036228-29) must not lead us 
to believe, as they actually do most modern commentators,!?3 that 
Aristotle is speaking of 'universal forms' inhering in particulars. What 
he means to say 15 that when it comes to the logical process of 
defining an outside particular, you have to focus on what is logically 
applicable to a plurality of things, namely the particular's form. Not 
this form qua inhering in precisely this individual, say, Socrates, 1s 
meant because in that capacity it belongs solely to him and is, 
accordingly, not common to other particulars; it is actually the form 
qua abstracted from the particular, the form, that is, which by this 
logical operation has been made universally applicable to other, 
kindred partüculars. 

The application of forms in this way 15 just a matter of conceiving 
the particular instantiations. The fact that they are universally appli- 
cable in no way means that in Aristotle's view, there should really 
exist such odd things as 'materiate universals'. In fact, the distinction 
drawn by Aristotle at 1035b27-3] is not between three different 


"6 Frede & Pauig (ad loc): "dessen bei dem die Materie miteinbezogen ist". Cf. 
El; 1025052, 210, 1055423-5. 

7 Pace Cleary (1995, 449, n. 69), it is not *unclear here whether the καί (at 
a28) is epexegetic or disjunctive". 

//5 Including Cleary (448£.), it seems, who thinks that "the evidence that 
Arnstotle did accept such ^materiate universals' (Ross) or 'universal concretes' 
(Chen) in his ontology seems undeniable, since he clearly distinguishes (1035b27- 
31) them from the pure form and the concrete particular"; cf. his remark (96, n. 
37) that "It is quite clear from Aristotle's Categories that predicates (sic!) are things 
and so their logical implications have physical ramifications". In fact, the aforesaid 
distinctions bear on Aristotle's logic and epistemology, not his ontology. By the 
way, by his excessively pressing what he (quite rightly, for that matter) considers 
(1995, Introd., p. XXVIII) "the typical Greek assumption about the correspondence 
of knowledge with its object", Cleary tends to make Aristotle a naive realist. 
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things (the "universal, the 'pure form', and the concrete particu- 
lar), al] of them inhabitants of his ontology: it is only concerned with 
the two different ways in which forms may inhere 1n a concrete 
particular, one admitting of a definition of the concretum without its 
material constitution, i.e. the form conceived of (not, exisung) as pure 
form, the other bound to include the concretum's material constitu- 
ton. This is all a matter of focalization and conceptualization, not 
ontology. As will be argued for later, Aristotle's semantics knows of 
the difference between what is later contrasted as 'significatum 
formale' and 'significatum materiale', being the products of 'formal 
abstraction' and 'total abstraction', respectively.!7? 

The gist of the problem is elucidated by some examples (1036231- 
b20). There are cases indeed in which a form is always embodied in 
the same materials (e.g. man in flesh, bones, and nerves), which 
could make us erroneously think they are real parts of the form. But 
the wrong view may also be the other way round, in that one mistakes 
a formal element for a material one, as is e.g. done by people (whe- 
ther Platonists or not; presumably Platonists of a Pythagorean bent) 
who reduce the quiddity of a line to thatof 'number' or 'two-ness', 
meaning that 'having-lines' and 'continuity' are, so to speak, a line's 
material condition, which 15 to be informed by the form 'two-ness' (to 
be taken as 'two-dimensionality'?). While the mathematcal issue just 
mentioned is situated in Platonic (and Pythagorean?) circles, the 
question about the status of the form 'manhood' seems to catch 
Aristotle's personal interest. At 1036b3-7, the fact that the form 
manhood' is always found in flesh and bone and the like makes the 
author wonder whether these materials are parts of the form and, 
accordingly, should be parts of the definiens. He suggests that they 
are instead the sort of matter that we cannot separate from the form 
only because of the empirical fact that 1t never supervenes on any 
other material: 


Met. Z 11, 10362331-b7: Whatever can be seen to occur in specifically 
different materials, as a circle may exist in bronze or in stone or in 
wood, it seems plain that the bronze and the stone are no part of the 
circle's quiddity, since it may be found separated from them. Of 
things that are not seen as separated «from one kind of material» 
there is no reason why the same may not be true, just as if all circles 
were seen to be of bronze; for none the less the bronze would be no 


/79 "That there are no such odd entities as 'universal forms' in Aristotle's onto- 
logy is convincingly argued for by Frede & Patzig. This important item will be 
extensively discussed in my sections 10.71-10.73 and 10.81-10.84. 
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part of their form; but it is hard to abstract it in thought. I mean the 
form of man is found always in flesh and bones and parts of this sort; 
are these then also parts of the form and the definiens? Or are they 
rather matter, and is it because man is not found in other matters too 
that we are unable to perform the abstraction? 


There is some discussion about what Aristotle has in mind in this 
passage.!9? Some interpreters take Aristotle to (implicitly) rule out 
the possibility that any matter 15 included in the proper definition of 
material things. The confusion concerning this enigmatic passage 1s 
best illustrated by Bostock's comments upon it: 


"Some interpreters have taken the last sentence of this paragraph to 
be stating that flesh and bone are not parts of the form (e.g. Balme 
[1980], 294 Lear [1988], 289; Cul 11989], 1932; Prede &- Patzig).. This, 
however, reads too much into it, for it 15 simply phrased as a question 
which permits either answer. Nevertheless, we can be fairly sure that 
this was Aristotle's view, for at 36^10-12 in the next paragraph he 
apparently accepts that flesh and bones stand to a man as bronze and 
wood to a statue (Heinamann [1979], 260-1). (But perhaps we ought 
not to be quite sure, for 36510-12 is after all presented as part of an 
opponenct's line of thought). Unfortunately, we need not take notice 
of such hints as these, for when Aristotle comes to offer his own view 
explicitly, at 36521-32, what he says is extremely enigmatic" (160). 


Frede & Patig are of the opinion (200f.) that Aristotle definitely 
does not allow definitions to include a thing's matter, and they 
explain our passage by saying that Aristotle only means to make clear 
that sometimes (as in the case of man) the thing, i.e. its form, should 
be defined in such ἃ manner as to show that the form in question 
only occurs in some special kind of material (such as flesh and 
bones). They interpret 1036b5 in light of 1056b21-30. Let me quote 
this passage first: 


Ibid. 11, 1026b21-30: We have pointed out, then, that the question of 
definitions contains some problem, and why this 15 so. Therefore, to 
try to (definitorially) reduce all things to their forms, eliminating 
their matter is useless labour; for some things surely are a particular 
form in a particular matter, or particulars in a particular condition. 
And the comparison that Socrates the Younger used to make in the 
case of animal [viz. between an animal and a circle] 1s not sound; for 


180 Ross ad loc.; also Bostock ad loc., who refers to many other interpreters. Burn- 
yeat describes (I ad loc.) this discussion as “ἃ slippery slope argument inspired by 
the thought that definition is of the form". Aristotle shows, he continues, "that if 
you press that idea too far there will be no stopping short of the absurd conclusions 
of 1036b17-20". Anyhow, this putative "slippery slope argument" does make clear 
enough that you have to mark off two kinds of definiens, and to my mind, /Aat is 
what counts. 
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it leads away from the truth, and makes one suppose that man can 
possibly exist without the (usual) parts, as the circle can without 
bronze. But the case is not similar. For an animal is something sensi- 
tive, and cannot be defined without reference to the power of moving 
itself,!8! nor, therefore, without reference to the condition of its 
parts. 


Frede & Patzig (II, 203-5; cfr. 209f.) are surely right in referring to 
this paragraph in order to understand what is said at 1036b5. 
However, their claim that Aristotle categorically rejects the possibility 
of framing a definition of material things which includes their 
matter, cannot be substantiated by the passage quoted. An obvious 
objection to their stance is that it 15 difficult to see how in the case of 
certain material things, you can make clear in defining their form 
that 1t always inheres in a special matter, without implying (as Frede 
ἃς Patzig think we should not) that matter is included in their 
definiens. It is true the problem still remains that, at least at first 
glance, matter's inclusion in the definiens seems to imply that matter 
should be part of the form (εἶδος), which would be very awkward 
indeed. However, this first glance is deceptive. As will be argued for 
presently, this problem can be solved by assuming that Aristotle 
allows for two kinds of definiens, one signifying the thing's quiddity 
or form (thus presenting a 'formal significate'), while the other 
indicates this quiddity together with, not its matter, but 115 material 
constitution taken generally, or, say, its 'condition of materiality'.!8? 

Ihis distinction 15 most clearly suggested where Aristotle insists 
that some non-sensible things can have matter included in their 
being, whenever they are individual things rather than forms by 
themselves. For this reason, the semicircles taken as parts of intel- 
ligible matter will surely be part of the particular circles, rather than 
of the circle taken in its universal applicability: 


Ibid. 11, 10372a1-5: Indeed, there will be matter of some sort (ὕλη τις 
ἔστιν) in everything which is not the quiddity and form taken by itself 
(ὃ μὴ ἐστι τί ἣν εἶναι καὶ εἶδος αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτό), but a 'this' (τόδε τι). 
Accordingly, the semicircles wil] be parts, not of the circle taken in its 
universality (τοῦ καθόλου), but of particular circles, as we said before 
[1035a30-b3]. For matter may be either sensible or intelligible. 


81 Frede & Pauig are right in reading αἰσθητικόν instead of αἰσθητόν found in 


the manuscript tradition; cf. Bostock (164). For the association of sensitivity and 
locomotion see An. I I, 403a26-10; 2, 403b26-27; II 2, 413b11-14; 3, 414a230-32 and 
4]1521-7; HI 3, 427a17-19. 

182 Similarly at An. 1 3, 407b14-26, Aristotle blames his predecessors for failing 
to recognize the intimate link between soul and body. 
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The last sentence does not distinguish between two kinds of matter 
existing side by side, but merely between two different ways in which 
the matter of outside things may be conceived of. The distinction 
between matter and material constitution is on the same footing.!5? 
The first section concludes with some more details about the case 
of particular human beings, like Socrates and Coriscus, when they are 
called up by their proper names: 
Ibid. 11, 1037a5-10: It is also clear that the soul is the immediate!?? 
ousia, that the body is matter, and that *man' or 'beast' are the 
compound of the two taken universally.!?? But in the case of Socrates 
— and the same holds for Coriscus — the appellation is twofold if it 
also refers to his soul, since some people take this name to stand for 
his soul, others for the compound whole. But if it simply stands for 
this particular soul] and this particular body, then the particular 
corresponds to the universal. 
Whenever particular things composed of form and matter are desig- 
nated by means of the proper name, this name, e.g. Socrates, can 


83. Cleary (1995, 454) thinks it noteworthy about this entre passage that it 
seems to admit "a class of intelligible particulars between sensible circles and the 
universal, which are somehow individuated bv their relationship to intelligible 
matter". Along with having no solid textual foundation, this interpretation is at 
odds with Aristotle's radica! dislike for anv Platonic reminiscence on this score. 
And the same applies to his surmise that "perhaps these [sc. intelligible particulars] 
are pale ghosts of the old Platonic Intermediates, which are still required in some 
form by the mathematical practice of constructing particular figures to prove that 
they have definite relationships to each other". As will appear when we examine an 
observation made bv Aristotle near the end of this chapter (1037a10-17), Aristotle 
does not regard mathematical objects as a sort of intermediate entity. 

I8 ΤῊΣ Greek has πρώτη οὐσία, which is commonly rendered "primary sub- 
stance' ('primàre Substanz, 'substance premiére', 'sostanza prima"). Of course, not 
— as is in confesso — the 'primary substance' of the Categories is intended here 
(which is first in the order of existence), but rather the comprehensive, unanalysed 
form, which is immediate, i.e. the first in the order of logico-semantic analysis, e.g. in 
the case of human beings, 'manhood', and not the secondary or mediate forms 
'animality, 'rationality' etc. For this notion, which is also found at 1032b2, 1037228; 
b1-3, and 1038b10, see my /ndex, s.v. In Z 12, the word is used in the same sense 1n 
the phrase πρῶτον γένος -- immediate genus', or 'firstnamed genus'. In Z 9, 
1034a25-96 τὸ αἴτιον πρῶτον καθ᾽ αὑτό stands for the immediate cause, which is 
precisely (or 'in its own right) the cause. (For the idea of "immediate cause' see 
Mel. H 4, 1044b1-2 and 15-20). At EFE VII 2, 1236b28 and 5, 1239b6, the phrase is 
used in the sense of 'friend in the strict sense of the word'. 

[9 "This seems to be the first occurrence in the Metaphysics of what in Medieval 
Aristotelianism will be called 'significatum materiale or totale', i.e. the form taken 
as universally assignable, including material constitution. E.g. the form 'homo', 
taken universally, but including its being somehow enmattered (' material 
constitution"), irrespective of its inherence in us or fhat flesh, these or those bones 
and so on. Just as the product of formal abstraction is the form 7n abstracto, so total 
abstraction results in che whole *man' including its material! constitution, but stil] in 
abstraction from /Ais or [Aat particular matter. 
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bring up its referent in a twofold manner. On the one hand, it may 
refer to his soul as that which informs this special parcel of matter 
and is, accordingly, representative of the compound entity, Socrates; 
on the other, it may immediately refer to this concretum. And this 
holds good universally, not only for Socrates, that is, but also for 
Coriscus and other human (and animal) beings. The statement that 
man - soul flus body' obtains universally. Now it is the same as far as 
each particular itself is concerned. As in the universal case, here too 
it holds good that the phrase 'this man, Socrates' equals 'this soul 
plus this body, Socrates'. No doubt, the universal case is nothing 
other than the particular compound, composed of the particular 
form and the particular body, but now taken as common and 
logically applicable to all (possible) members of the class of human 
beings. Thus these universals only exist in the mind, abstracted as 
they are each time (and only existing as long as they are being 
abstracted)!?9 from the really existing particular compounds of 
particular forms and particular matter." 


9.65 The status of 'non-sensible' objects like *nathematicals' 


In the second section of this chapter (1037a10-b7) Aristotle prefaces 
(410-20) a survey of (part of) the foregoing discussions with two 
questions, which he will go into later on. The first question is twofold, 
(a) whether there is, besides the matter of sensible ousiai, another 
matter, and (b) whether there are ousiai other than perceptible ones, 
e.g. numbers (cf. Books M and N). The second question concerns 
the unity of the definiens, the answer to which will be found in Z 12, 
and H, chs. 3 and 6. 
The text of the first and second questions runs as follows: 


Met. Z 11, 1037a10-20: We have to consider later (1a) whether there 
is, besides the matter of such ousiai as these, any other kind of matter, 
and (1b) whether we should look for some other kind of ousia, for 
instance number or the like. It is in fact for this purpose that we are 
attempting to identify (διορίζειν) sensible ousial38 too, since the 


36. Cf. Met. Z 10, 1036a26-7 (my section 9.63). 

!37 Most commentators (among them Bostock, e.g. 76; 167) are of the opinion 
that Aristotle's ontology does not include particular forms. In fact, his ontology 
includes particular forms only, as in general only particular substances (which is in 
confesso among the interpreters, for that matter). His logic and epistemology, of 
course, do admit of universals, but these are merely conceptual tools. See Frede & 
Pauig, I, 48-57, and II passim, and my sections 9.63 and 10.71. 

/835 The Greek has the plural οὐσίαι. For the collective use of the plural in 
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study of sensible ousia is in a way the task of physics and second 
philosophy. For a natural philosopher must have knowledge not only 
of the matter of things but also, and more especially, of the ousia as 
conveyed by the definiens. «We must also consider later» (2) 1n the 
case of definitions (2a) in what sense the elements of the definiens 
are «discernible» parts, and (2b) what it is that makes the definiens a 
unifying formula. Evidently, the «definiens's» objective content 
(πρᾶγμα) 1s something one; but what makes it so? For clearly it has 
parts. 


This passage contains an implicit admission by Aristotle that the 
conception of mathematical objects as having a form-matter structure 
analogous to that of physical objects needs further examination.!8? 
This examination is postponed to Books M and N. In the opening 
chapter of Metaphysics M, the general problem concerning the status 
of mathematical objects is phrased thus (1076232-36): "If the objects 
of mathematics exist, they must exist either in sensibles, as some say, 
or separate from sensibles (this 1s also said by some people); and if 
they exist in neither of these ways, either they do not exist at all, or 
they exist only in some special sense. Hence the theme of our 
discussion will not be whether they exist but how they exist". 

In M 2 the position that mathematcal objects should exist as 
ousial of a higher degree than bodies is rejected (1077b12-17). They 
are prior to sensibles only in definition, and they cannot exist 
somewhere apart. That is to say, they only possess a logical status in 
the mathematcian's mind, who, focussing on the quantitative aspects 
of the sensibles being, goes on to grasp these and state them in 
appropriate definientia. But, as was already shown earlier (1076238- 
bll), it 1s not possible for them to exist zn sensibles either, and so it is 
apparent that they either do not exist at all, or merely in a specal 
sense; and, accordingly, with regard to mathematical objects the 
notion 'be' 15 applied in a qualified way (οὐχ ἁπλῶς); for we use the 
term 'be' in many ways. 

The priority in defini&ion was explained before, mainly by oppos- 
ing it to priority in subsistence. The passage is the more interesting as 
it contains the semantic tool, 'addition' (xpócOeo1c).!9? Aristotle 
claims that some thing's logical (formal) priority, such as the priority 
of the definiens of a certain ontic aspect inhering in a partücular 


Greek where we may use the singular indicating the referent qua type see Kühner- 
Gerth II, 16. 

[89 Cleary (1995), 455. 

50. Met, M 2, 1077b1-11, discussed in my section 11.52. 
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concretum, over the concrete particular (τὸ συνόλον) does not entail 
its priority in subsistence (οὐσία). This is explained with regard to 
the proper object of mathematics, say, the mathematicals: just as in 
the sensible concretum 'pale man', although the property, 'pale' has 
logical priority over the concretum 'pale man', it does not exist apart 
from it, 1.6 is not prior in subsistence. Likewise, Aristotle means to 
say, you have to be aware that even though the quantütative features 
of sensibles have logical priority over the sensible concretum they 
inhere in, they are posterior when 1t comes to being subsistent. To 
arrive at subsistence, these features need to dwell in a sensible con- 
cretum (σύνολον), or, putting it logico-semantically, the concepts of 
mathematicals need the addition (πρόσθεσις) of the concepts of their 
hypokeimena, the sensibles, to make up the notion of subsistent 
being. So Aristotle concludes (1077b9-11): "Hence it is plain that the 
product of «mathematical» abstraction is not the prior thing, nor is 
that which is produced by adding determinants «such as 'pale', 
mobile' or 'circular', 'square'» the posterior thing, «when it comes to 
priority in subsistence» . 

Finally, in the third chapter of Book M, Aristotle makes it clear 
that the mathematician considers objects that do not exist separately 
as if they existed by themselves. After he has refuted all the other 
possible positions concerning the status of mathematucals, Aristotle 
proceeds to give his own account. The main purport of his argument 
throughout is to elucidate specific focalizatnions applied by the 
different disciplines, which single out their respective proper objects 
qua as many ontic aspects of the sensibles, without assuming, how- 
ever, their subsistence apart from the sensibles they inhere in. It 1s of 
major importance to see that Aristotle is speaking of sensible particu- 
lars (such as bronzen spheres, wooden circles, and so on, all taken as 
a σύνολον, composed of a substance and a mathematical property), 
not of different species of quantity, as is sometimes assumed by 
commentators.!?! 


Met. M 3, 1077b17-22: Now, just as!?? universal entities [i.e. properties 
universally assignable] in mathematics do not concern things that are 
separate from the ings having magnitude and the things that are of a 


91. Cleary (1995), 307. The salient point is that one should take the words τὰ 
μεγέθη and τοὺς ἀριθμούς to refer to concrete sensibles (i.e. 'things of a certain 
size' or 'things of a certain number"), not the properties, magnitude or number. 
See the semantic Main Rules RMÀ and RSC (section 1.71), and my section 12.32. 

19? "The Greek has "just as also, hkewise also"; cf. 1077523. For this use of the 
first (superfluous) καί see Liddell & Scott, s.v. B 2 b. 
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certain number, but are about these things, albeit those things not 
taken in their capability of having magnitude or being divisible: clear- 
ly, there may be statements (λόγοι) and proofs (ἀποδείξεις) too about 
the sensibles having magnitude, not qua sensible, but qua having 
those properties. 


Ihis comparison is somewhat elliptical in that it holds a twofold 
opposition, one between universal properties compared to state- 
ments and proofs concerning these properties; the other — in the 
wake of what has been claimed in the previous chapter, 1077b1-11 — 
between the concretum possessing a property taken together with its 
property just as a whole (σύνολον), and this concretum qua bearer of 
just this property. What Aristotle is speaking of is not the difference 
between general or universal mathematics, on the one hand, and 
geometry and arithmetic, on the other!?? — which would be quite 
immaterial to the present line of argument, for that matter — but 
rather the difference between sensibles sec, as the natural bearers of 
the mathematical properties and referents of mathematical state- 
ments and proofs, on the one hand, and these sensibles taken 
precisely qua possessing the mathematical properties, but quite 
irrespective of their being sensibles. 

Aristotle's claam about the mathematician's practice is twofold: 

(1) When the mathematician frames the special concepts, statements 
and proofs tied up with his particular discipline, his observations 
always concern sensibles, definitely not things possessing separate 
existence, in the Platonic sense or any other way. 

Having thus established again and again that the mathematcal 

tools and devices all concern sensibles, this position should be quali- 
fied to prevent any misunderstanding about the mathematician's 
proper object: 
(2) The mathematician's concepts, statements, and proofs do con- 
cern the sensibles, not, of course, qua sensible bearers of the proper- 
ties he 1s interested in, but qua bearers of just these properties as 
substracted from their being sensibles. 

On this interpretation alone of our passage, I take it, one can 
apprehend the continuation of the argument, dealing with. our 
general capability of applying different focalizations to the outside 
sensibles, for instance those used by the natural philosopher, along- 
side those within the mathematician's domain, by taking sensibles 
qua mobiles or qua bodies, having planes, lines etc., respectively. In 


/9* Pace Ross (Oxford Transl. ad loc., n. 2), and Cleary (1995), 307f. 
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fact, Aristotle 1s extending the argument to scientific practice in 
general, by showing that you can focus on all sorts of ontic aspects 
falling to a thing that are actually at the focus of your interest, despite 
the fact that they are coincidental to its proper, subsistent mode of 
being, and compare them to its subsistent mode of being or any 
other of its features that are also coincidental to what you are focus- 
sing on.!?* In all these cases too there is not a single ground for 
postulating separate existence of the diverse ontic aspects involved. 
In this context, Aristotle noticeably emphasizes that the properties 
under discussion are strictly individual, bound as they are to the 
concrete particular they inhere 1n: 


Ibid. 3, 1077b22-30: For just as there is frequent talk (πολλοὶ λόγοι) 
«about sensibles», but only qua mobiles, without reference to the 
quiddity of each of them, as well as to the coincidental attributes, and 
as it is not therefore necessary that there should be either a mobile of 
a sort which is separate from the sensible thing or is some demar- 
cated!9?? nature in the sensible thing — so too concerning mobiles 
there will be accounts (λόγοι) and pieces of true knowledge (ἐπιστῆ- 
μαι), not qua being in motion but only qua bodies, or again only qua 
planes, or qua lengths, or qua divisible, or qua indivisible with 
position, or just qua indivisible. 


On the assumption that it is possible to have diverse focalizations, 
none of which force us to postulate that the features focussed upon 
have separate existence, one 15 entitled to speak of there being mathe- 
maticals which are endowed with the 'ontic' character ascribed to 
them by the mathematicians (1077b32-34). This holds good of all 
sorts of disciplines, and the matter-subtractng discipline of mathe- 
matics has no peculiar position on this score. Just as it is true to say of 
the other pieces of knowledge too, in an unqualified way (ἁπλῶς), 
that they are about precisely this (e.g. not about the pale, if the 
healthy thing is pale, and the knowledge is concerned with health), 
i.e. about precisely this or that of which each piece of true knowledge 
is — of the healthy if it addresses its object qua healthy, of man if it 


194. "This may be a coincidental one as well as an essential συμβεβηκός. Cleary 
(following Apostle's translation of the passage: "the attributes that follow from it - 
the whatness") takes (314£.) Aristotle to be speaking here of a sensible's essenual 
attributes; but the αὐτοῖς (at b24) refers to the foregoing 'sensibles', not to 
'whatness of each'; cf. at 1077b35-36, where συμβεβηκότος is instanced by 'white' 
and 'healthy'. 

195. Le. not forming a homogeneous whole with the particular and, accordingly, 
not strictly individual. This is an additional argument against all those who reject 
the idea of particular forms as unAristotelian. 
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addresses its object qua man — likewise it is with geometry: if 118 
objects happen to be sensible, but it does not take them qua sensible, 
the mathematical pieces of knowledge obtained will not therefore be 
of the sensibles «qua sensible», nor, spare me the alternative,!?9 of 
other things separate from the sensibles (1077b34-1078a5). For 
mathematicals the same holds as for all other properties of sensibles: 
Many properties attach to things in virtue of their own nature as 
possessed of each such character. So there are properties peculiar to 
the animal qua female or qua male, but this does not imply that there 
is 'female' or 'male' separate from animals. It is likewise that 
properties such as lengths and planes are attached to things, merely 
as belonging to these things (107825-9). 

Cleary (1995, 323f.) is quite right in claiming that what Aristotle 15 
trying to establish here 1s that the mathematical disciplines are about 
sensible things under some description (1n my terminology, focaliza- 
tion and categorization), and not about separate entities. In. the 
course of that effort, he makes the general claim that many things 
belong fer se to things 1n so far as each of them has such-and-such a 
character. As for Áristotle's comparison between considering an ani- 
mal qua male or qua female and studying sensible things qua lengths 
or qua planes, Cleary (25id.) thinks it is not entirely clear whether the 
parallel is intended to be exact or whether it is merely a loose analogy 
of the following sort: just as there are certain fer se attributes to 
animal qua male, so too there will be other per se attributes that 
belong to sensible things qua lines. If the comparison is to be taken 
loosely then mathematical attributes, Cleary infers, are not essentially 
related to sensible things. In a footnote (324, n. 116), he suggests 
that one might think that Aristotle hardly needs such a relation 1f he 
wishes to explain how mathematics can "abstract from sensible 
things. On the other hand, Cleary remarks, referring to An. I 1, 
403a12-16, sometimes Aristotle hints at a close connection between 
body and geometrical concepts like tangency. 

Cleary's worries betray a shght misunderstanding on the purport 
of Aristotle's comparison, I am afraid. The problem is not whether 
the analogy between biological properues and mathematical ones 15 
exact or merely a loose one, since it does not concern the ways in 
which attributes like male and female fall to certain sensibles qua 
animals, as contrasted with (or compared to) mathematical attributes 


190. My rendering of οὐ μέντοι at 107824, which may indicate a strong protesta- 
tion, eagerly casting aside something. Liddell & Scott s.v. μέν B TI 4b. 
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belonging to them (and other material entities as well) qua bodies. 
The analogy actually bears on our logical (scienufic) approach. Just 
as to the biologist the attributes, 'being male' and 'being female" are 
essential because of his proper focalization as a biologist, likewise 
mathematical attributes are essential to the mathematücian's proper 
approach to the sensibles, irrespective of the ontic relationships 
between the sensibles in question and their properties. What Aristotle 
intends to say is that mathematicals are just as sensible-bound as 
biological properties like maleness and femaleness are; and, no 
matter under what description ('focalization') you may take them, 
the discipline in question, either biology or mathematucs, 1s about 
sensible things under a certain description, not about separate 
entities, ^? 

Overviewing now the whole discussion of Met. M, chs. 1-3, there 1s 
not a single reason to assume with Cleary (454) that when post- 
poning the discussion of the status of the mathematcals to Book M, 
Aristotle perhaps still had problems with "pale ghosts of the old 
Platonic Intermediates". No doubt, Met. Z, chs. 10-11, do contain his 
final view on their status, and the subsequent inquiries to which 
Aristotle postpones the discussion provide a development of his firm 
conviction about the logico-epistemological status of the mathema- 
ücals as purely man-made. 


9. 66 Aristotle's summary of the foregoing discussions 


Α survey summarizes, and rounds up, the discussions of form and 
quiddity embarked on in Z 4 and continued in Z, 5-6 and 10-11: 


Met. Z. 11, 1037a21-b7: We have now said, universally and for all cases, 
what a quiddity is, and in what sense it is the thing in its own right; 
and why of some things the definiens contains the parts of the thing 
defined, while of others not; and also that the definiens of the 
subsistent entity will not contain those parts qua matter, which indeed 
are not parts of the ousia in that sense, but of the concretum. And in 
a way this ousia has a definiens, in another it does not: when taken 
together with 1ts matter it does not have a definiens, for matter is 
indeterminate, but it does bave one with reference to its primitively 
informing ousia. (Thus a man has the definiens of the soul). For the 


1? Some lines earlier (322), Cleary rightly speaks of “ἃ comparison with an 
existing logical (italics mine) situation that he [Aristotle] considers unproblematic". 
Incidentally, Cleary less fortunately talks (324) of "attributes that belong to 
sensibles qua lines". In fact, the sensibles are taken qua having lines or "being 
lineated', so to speak. 
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ousia 15 the indwelling form, after which the compound of the form 
and the matter 15 called ousia. For instance, 'concavity' 15 such ἃ form, 
and from this and 'nose' there is formed 'snub nose' and 'snubness'. 
But the ousia that is the compound whole, e.g. snub nose or Callias, 
contains matter as well. 

We have also stated that in certain cases the quiddity and the thing 
itself are the same, for instance, analogically to the casc of primary 
ousiai, crookedness and the quiddity of crookedness, in the case that 
crookedness is primary. (By "primary! I mean the ousia that is nol 
named owing to its being in something that belongs to a different 
category which underlies it as matter). But in the casc of things that 
are «named» as matter, or as taken together with their matter, there 
15 no sameness of 'thing' and its quiddity. On the other hand, they are 
not only!?? one coincidentally either, in the way that Socrates and the 
educated «thing» are; for these are the same «only» coincidentally. 


This summary, which is obviously incomplete (ignoring e.g. Z, chs. 7- 
9),!? states some things in a setting which is slightly different from 
that of the previous chapters. It is, however, beyond any doubt that 
throughout this summary the semantic approach is predominant. To 
begin with, the opening lines clearly allude to the fact that 1f we 
name a thing after what it is in its own right its quiddity will be 
grasped. Anything claimed in the summary can only be correctly 
understood from the viewpoint of semantics. 


9. 67 The 'first' or immediate! οὐσία 


The nature of the ousia of the concretum — in fact the only one that 
matters in the metaphysician's investigation about the true nature of 
the outside things — is a source of difficulties because of its distinc- 
tive feature of being enmattered. When the ousia is taken together with 
its matter, it cannot be properly defined, since matter is indetermi- 
nate, and will therefore frustrate any attempt at defining or 'quiddity- 
searching'. The way out consists in grasping precisely t/ijat component 
which causes this matter to be informed and 15, consequently, suscep- 
tible of definition. This component is what I have termed earlier the 
immediate' or 'comprehensive' ousia, 1.6. the specific form, which 
encompasses the totality of essential features making up the thing's 
quiddity, such as 'manhood', which includes all superior generic or 


1581 follow Frede ὃς Patzig (II, 220) in their interpretation of the manuscripts 
reading οὐδέ ('and not only ... either"). 

155. Bostock's difficulties with the summary are for the most part due to his 
mistaking the character of what he oddly terms 'universal compounds'. 
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differential forms ('animality', raüonality', 'corporality', 'subsist- 
ence', and any other form in between). 

Frede & Patzig rightly reject Ross's suggestion (re 1037227) that 
when speaking of matter, Aristotle must have 'prime matter' in mind. 
They (II, 210; 219) 1dentify this "primary ousia' with the form, truly 
enough, but explain (I, 37f£.; II, 114) the label πρώτη as referring to 
the form's priority to both the thing's matter and the thing itself 
taken as a compounded whole. Besides, they seem to take the epi- 
theton 'primary' to rule out quiddities belonging to non-substantal 
categories ("Widerfahrnisse" -'things befalling', 'appurtenances)). 
But this is not compatible with what Aristotle asserts at 1037b2-3, lines 
they regard as a gloss (following Jaeger), because they are not found 
in Asclepius and pseudo-Alexander, and, in their view, do not fit in 
well with the subsequent definition of πρώτῃ οὐσία (1037b3-4). 
However, this definition surely does not exclude quiddities from non- 
substantial categories, since it only rules out the appellation of quid- 
dities which steps over from one category to another. It must strike 
the reader of this passage (quoted above in full) that the definition of 
primary substance' is offered by Aristotle in order to explain his 
claim about 'befalling things' like crookedness to the effect that 
crookedness too can be called up as a primary ousia (in Aristotle's 
words: "in the case that crookedness is primary"; 1037b2-3). Clearly 
when attemptng to (generally) define a thing's crookedness as such, 
one should leave its actual inherence in this or that particular out of 
consideration, and refrain from stepping over from its own category, 
Quality, to that of Substance, to which its underlying thing belongs. 
So we have good reasons to look for another explanation of the label 
πρώτη οὐσία. 

The key to a correct understanding of this notion seems to lie in 
the restrictive condition phrased thus at 1037b2-8: "in the case that 
crookedness is «taken to be» primary". This remark implies that 
coincidental qualities such as the one mentioned can also be brought 
up as 'primary', i.e. by using a substantive appellation to stand for the 
quality of 'being crooked', namely 'crookedness'. This does not alter 
the fact that for the most part it 15 subsistent entities from the cate- 
gory of substance that are at the focus of interest whenever we frame 
statements about things in the outside world, so that not coincidental 
features, but the subsistent entities they inhere in are "primary. 

From the angle of semantic analysis, the label πρώτη οὐσία refers 
to that ousia which 1s the first or immediate one to be found if the 
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concretum under consideration is to be named in its own right, and 
not after one of its coincidental features. The coincidental manner of 
naming things comes down to calling up the thing by transgressing 
the categorial borderlines, 1.6. stepping over from its own essential 
category ( being-a-man-animal' etc. ....... 'substance', for instance) to 
that of one of its coincidental features ('being-pale', being-coloured 
etc. ... qualitatively-affected').?9? For instance, to define a pale man 
in his capacity of being pale will involve a transgression from the 
category of substance to a non-substantial category. But sometimes 
the semantc procedure goes the other way round, viz. if one steps 
over from a non-substantial category to the category of substance; 
this too is comprised in the formula κατ᾽ ἄλλο λέγεσθαι. In that case 
— so we learn from the summary??? — the process of defining what 
€.g. 1s precisely paleness or crookedness could be frustrated, owing to 
our taking it together with its material component in the outside 
thing, our stepping over, that is, from its proper non-substantial 
category ('quality') to that of substance, to which the feature under 
examination coincidentally belongs (*'the pale' or *'the crooked ). 

However different the bearings of these two semantic mod? operandi 
may be, there is one requirement they should both meet equally, viz. 
to bring about the immediate quiddity (πρώτη οὐσία), and not one of 
the higher ones. The text of the summary provides us with a fresh 
periphrasis of what is meant by πρώτη οὐσία, this time appropriated 
to the case in which a noncsubstantial property, like crookedness, is to 
be defined quidditatively. The description is closely related to the οὐ 
κατ᾽ ἄλλο formula we have encountered before. But while the earlier 
formula focussed on a thing's being spoken of, by using a term from 
a category different from the one the thing belongs to in its own 
right, the present formula pinpoints the thing's peculiarity of not 
being named after its being enmattered in something else falling 
under a different category which underlies it. 

Thus generally speaking, the term πρώτη οὐσία turns out to have 
the focal meaning of 'first (occurring) ', either (1) in the order of 


?0 For the Jegitimacy of this stepping over see Tof. I, 9, where it is argued that 
the τί ἐστι question can be applied to items from the non-substantial categories as 
well as those from the first category. 

?0 Asample of itis found in my section 9.41 (commenting on Z 6, 1031b13). 

?? Providing that we do not cancel the lines 1037b2-3, as is done by Jaeger and 
Frede & Patzig (II, 219), unlike Bostock (170) and the present author. This 
athetesis seems to ignore the use of the conjunction ὥσπερ at 1037b1, which sug- 
gests that there a case amalogical to the usual ones in which there is a transgression 
from the category of substance will be discussed. 
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existence (as is the 'primary substance' of the Categories), or (2) im the 
order of logico-semantc analysis. In the latter sense, then, 1t has a 
twofold connotation, the immediateness referring to either (2a) the 
exclusion of the higher genera and differentiae of the same category, 
or (2b) the elimination of any transgression from the thing's proper 
category (either the substantial or one of the non-substantials) to a 
different one. I indicate the difference between cases (1) and (2) by 
rendering 'primary ousia' and 'immediate ousia', respectively. 

Returning now to the summary, in the final sentence things are 
dealt with when they are spoken of as matter, or as taken together 
with matter. Now if they are called up in this way, the two compo- 
nents compared to one another are the particular thing, at one time 
taken as this informed hypokeimenon and as the informing quiddity 
at the other. It is now claimed by Aristotle that there is a kind of 
sameness (extensional or numerical identity) of the thing's quiddity 
and its matter (ὑποκείμενον). This sameness should be characterized 
as something in between straightforward sameness (such as beween 
man', animal', and 'rationality, in Socrates, which are all of the 
same category, 1.6. that of subsistent being or substance), and the 
sameness of the merely coincidental type, found in 'educated 
Socrates', which puts on a par two features coming from two different 
categories. 


9. 68. What makes a defimiens one defimite thing? 


In spite of the fact that its position in the totality of Books Z-H is not 
very clear,?0? the subject matter of chapter 12 is not difficult to 
apprehend. Because of the fact that every definiens has different 
parts the question must arise whether this is not likely to destroy its 
unity, including that of the quidditative form it signifies. The gist of 
the problem has already been pointed out at Z 11, 1037a18-20: 
"When it comes to definitions we must consider in what sense the 
elements of the definiens are parts, and in virtue of what the act of 
defining produces a definiens that is one; for evidently the object 
(rpayuoa) is one; but in virtue of what is it one, despite its having 
parts?". We have to ascertain what it 1s precisely that bolds these parts 
together so as to make them one definite thing.*?4 


205 Frede & Patzig II, 221, 223; Bostock, 176f. 
?^ For the pivotal role of a thing's being 'one and definite! see my sections 
4.45; 9.34-0.35. 
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Embarking on the problem of what exactly constitutes the unity of 
the definiens, Aristotle first refers to his discussions of definition 
found in the Posterior Analytics??? "for the problem stated there is 
useful for our inquiries concerning ousia". In the present chapter of 
course, the problem is not about any account whatsoever (such as 
pale man"), but is confined to definientia, and therefore concerned 
with the unity of genera and differentiae belonging to the same 
category. What 15 intriguing about the manner in which the present 
problem 15 pinpointed is that coincidental compounds, which natu- 
rally overstep different categories (like 'pale man"), are not at issue, 
but one-category compounds such as 'two-footed animal' said of man. 
Unlike the former, they cannot have their unifying principle in 
something underlying them: 


Met. 4 12, 1037b10-22: The problem I mean is this: in virtue of what is 
that whose account we call a definiens something one? For instance, 
let the definiens of man be 'two-footed animal; then, why is this 
something one, and not a plurality consisting of two-footed flus 
animal? Now in the case of man and pale there is a plurality whenever 
one does not fall to the other, but something one, when it does and 
the underlying thing, man, has a certain attribute; then indeed they 
become something one, and we have 'the pale man'. [n the present 
case [of 'animal' and 'two-footed'], however, ««where there is no 
relationship by attribution, should there be, then, a relationship by 
participation?»».?06 But there it is not the case that one [viz. animal] 
partakes of the other, since the genus is not thought to partake of its 
differentiae;??7 i£ it did, the same thing would partake of opposites at 
the same time (for the differentiae which differentiate the genus are 
opposites). And even if it does partake of its differentiac the same 
problem would again arise when there is more than one differentia, 
e.g. endowed with [eet' |» terrestrial], 'two-footed', and 'wingless'. 


The problem is the more baffling as the definiens must be one and 
have an ousia as its object, "so that it must be of some one thing (ἑνός 


^^ Definition is extensively discussed in APo. 11, chs. 3-10, and 13. For that 
matter, Aristotle now proposes to discuss first what was omitted in the treatment of 
definition in the Analytics (1037b8-9). The reference seems to be to APo. ΠῚ 6, 
92a29tf. 

06. If there is not a major lacuna in the text handed down to us by all MSS, as is 
understandably suggested by Frede & Patzig (II. 227), the construction is tanta- 
lizingly elliptical. My filling this gap 1s based upon the juxtaposition of 'partici- 
pation' and 'attribute' as found at 2 4, 1030a13-4, where they act as two possible 
foundations for assigning namcs to a thing. 

?07 [n Aristotle's view, there is a relationship of 'participation' between εἶδος 
and its genera and differentiae, but not between the genus and its differentiae and 
εἴδη. 
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τινός), because the οὐσία too is representative of some one thing and 
a this, as we say" (1037b26-7). 

Aristotle now proposes to deal with the procedure of defining by 
division, which was the favourite procedure as early as in Plato's ume. 
In such cases the definiens consists only of what is called τὸ πρῶτον 
λεγόμενον γένος (the 'immediate genus')?98$ and one of 115 differen- 
tiae, whereas the higher genera are the immediate genus flus the 
differentiae that are taken with it. For instance, the immediate genus 
of, say, Socrates, (or the particular man, [x]) may be 'animal', the 
next 'two-footed animal', and after that *wingless two-footed animal; 
and likewise if the expression contains some more components still. 
But in general the number of components does not matter. "Now if 
no genus whatsoever??? exists apart from the forms it embodies, or, if 
you like, it exists only as the forms' matter [...], clearly the definiens 
is the account composed of the differentiae" (1037b27-103829). 

Next some rules are presented (103829-30) for correctly dividing 
the differentiae in order to arrive at those species that are no longer 
susceptible of differentiation (τὰ ἀδιάφορα) .2}0 The quintessence of 
the correct process consists in continually dividing the thing differen- 
tiated qua being so-and-so differentiated; for instance, you should 
divide 'footed animal into 'cloven-footed' and 'uncloven', not 1nto 
'winged' and *wingless'. On the right procedure, the ultimate differ- 
entia taken together with its proximate genus will be /he ousia?!! of 
the object (τοῦ πράγματος) and, consequently, the definiens, and so 
the ultimate differentia will be the substantial form (τὸ εἶδος καὶ f 
οὐσία). The author concludes with the remark that the description of 
the previous procedure should suffice as our first attempt at stating 
the nature of proper definitions. 

It has been remarked?!? that in PA I, chs. 2-3, Aristotle severely 
criticizes any definition obtained by a division which is properly 
carried out' as described and recommended in Met. Z 12, since they 
are, Aristotle claims in the PÀ passages, both useless and impossible. 


“08. [n this case Ross aptly renders it 'the first-named genus'. 

209. For this generalizing sense of ἁπλῶς see my section 1.3. 

?10 "These are the infimae species (in the sense of 'the lowest and ultimate 
forms') immediately informing the particular. 

11 My rendering aims to take into account the use of the (definite) article at 
419 (tj οὐσία - πε ousia which it is all about) in predicate position, which is quite 
exceptional in Greek. The same holds good for “ἐμὲ definiens' at 420, and 'the 
substantial form' at a 26. For the pregnant sense of the definite article, 'the thing 
involued' see Verdenius (1981), 348; 351, and Kühner-Gerth I, 593. 

?1? Frede & Patzig (II, 237f£.), and Bostock, 1851. 
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In this biological work the author advocates the method of defining a 
species of animal by differentiating it from others by means of many 
different lines of differentiation, instead of using only one line, as 
e.g. footedness, which, as we have seen, is the procedure endorsed in 
Z 12. 

This observation cannot be viewed, I think, as a disclaimer of what 
has been recommended in Z 12. In point of fact in Z 12, in which the 
unity of the definiens is the main issue,?? Aristotle warns us against 
dividing a differentia (e.g. 'footed' as a differentia of animal) by step- 
ping over to a different line of differentiauon (winged' or wing- 
less"), instead of stacking to the differentia 'footed' and further differ- 
entiating it ('cloven-footed' and 'uncloven'). To put it otherwise, 
Aristotle tells us to stick to the animal's footedness, because to 
include a different property that does not concern the animal's feet 
is bound to jeopardize the unity of the definiens. On the other hand, 
PA, which is a work in comparative biology, has to demand a lot more 
from the division procedure in order to arrive at an adequate list of 
the highly-varied multitude of animals. In such an enquiry the simple 
process of bifurcation will not do, since if one uses this method 
"specifically distinct animals will find themselves in one and the same 
division" ( PA I 3, 6432313). Now this would violate one of the requisite 
conditions to be met with in comparative biology, to wit the 
requirement that "different groups must not be included in the same 
division" (2zbid., 643215). 

As a matter of fact right after this passage, there is a parenthesis 
(643a24-25) on the constitution of the parucular's form, which 15 on 
the same footing as the doctrine found in Met. Z 12: "The (ulumate) 
differentia enmattered is the animal's form (εἶδος). For no part of an 
animal is without matter, nor is it just matter". 


9.7 No universal is οὐσία 


Chs. 13-16 aim to undermine the credentials of the third claimant to 
the title of 'true ousia' — the universal — stating straightforwardly 
that no universal whatever can be ousia,?!* and no ousia 1s composed 


?13 Asit will also be in Met. H 6. 

?14 See also Heinaman (1980). In his paper "Universals as Potential Substances: 
The Interpretation of Metaphysics Z 13", in Burnyeat (1979, 107-26), G.J. Hughes 
has made an attempt to weaken this unmistakable claim. He argues for assessing 
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of ousiai as its parts. The first two chapters (13-14) of this cluster 
discuss the claims of 'the universal! in general, and in its wake that of 
the genus (which was announced in Z 3 as the fourth applicant), 
including those peculiar universals, the Platonic Forms. From ch. 14 
onwards, the discussion is somewhat complicated by Aristotle allot- 
üng his attention to two different, but closely related matters, viz. the 
drawbacks of the Platonic doctrine of the Forms, on the one hand, 
and the unmistakable shortcomings of the not-universal or particular 
when it comes to defining a thing, on the other. 


9. 71 Anristotle's key problem concerning particular forms 


Surveying the main lines of thought developed in chs. 13-16, and 
putting them into the framework of the foregoing discussions, 
Aristotle obviously deems it useful to rule out the way in which Plato 
had qualified the 'sameness' (actually 'similitude') of a particular 
thing and its quiddity. On the one hand, Plato had recognized the 
particular's Àimmanent essence (as partaking itself of the transcend- 
ent Ideal Form),?!? owing to which there is in fact (extensional) 
sameness of the particular and its essence. On the other hand, he 
strictly divorces the particular's being from its true ontic cause, the 
Ideal Form. Thus on the Platonic view the search for a thing's true 
ousia forces us into the transcendent Realm of Being, which 
throughout his work Aristotle so energetically rejects as meaningless 
and superfluous. 

Ihat 1s why Aristotle must show that Plato's solution to the prob- 
lem will not do, and inevitably will lead its adherents into insuperable 
difficulties. In terms of the present discussion of chs. 13-16, this 


Aristotle's claim in the context of his standard lore of Act and Potency, and thinks 
that Aristotle assigns to universal the status of potential ousia, which goes beyond 
their logical status of being universally applicable. Hughes's arguments are far from 
convincing. See Frede & Patzig 11, 260. At An. I 1, 402b5-8, Aristotle raises the 
question about the common term "living creature (ζῷον) whether it is "nothing" as 
opposed to 'horse', 'dog', 'man', 'god', or at least only secondarily significative; 
next he says that this indeed holds of any common appellation: "In a similar way 
any other common appellation will be assigned". Likewise at An. II 8, 414b20-28, to 
look for a common definiens (τὸν κοινὸν λόγον), which will fail to express the 
peculiar nature of any of the objects covered by 1t, is called absurd. 

?^5 For the immanent status of the Platonic Forms, which should be well dis- 
ünguished from their transcendent status, and the pivotal role of the enmattered 
forms in Plato's ontology and epistemology see De Rijk (1986), 57-65; 106-9; 327- 
47. Also Guthrie IV, 1H3ff.; V, 417ff. 
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means that Aristotle has to make clear two things. First, the doctrine 
of transcendent Forms cannot really explain the existence of the 
outside particulars, since the Platonic Forms are themselves no 
genuine ousiai. Moreover, since they are in fact separate particulars, as 
the adherents themselves say, the Forms will also fail to provide the 
basis for proper definition and true knowledge. The reader of these 
chapters has to be aware at the same time that this firm, but two-track 
rejection of the Platonic doctrine is painfully counterbalanced by the 
(typically Aristotelian) problem how particular immanent forms are 
capable of meeting the basic requirement of epistemonic definition, 
to wit universality.?!ó In other words, Aristotle is bound to spell out 
how true ousia can be both really particular and the genuine basis for 
quidditative definition. It will not come as a surprise, then, that once 
again the ambivalence of the notion οὐσία plays the key role in 
clearing up the situation, in the present discussion as well as in the 
concluding chapters Z 17 and H 1-6, where Aristotle attempts to 
finally identify true ousia.*!? 


9. 72 The case of the universal dismissed 


After a short introduction (1038b1-8), in which the author proposes 
to return to the subject proper of the investigation, which 1s true 
ousia, and to discuss the remaining claimant, the "universal, chapter 


?)5 Most of rhe authoritative interpreters of Aristotle deem the basic problem of 
universality an insoluble difficulty (see Leszl 1972, 278.) 1n terms of Aristotle 
failing to reconcile the requirements of his ontology with those of his logic and 
cpistemology. Leszl (281-98) devotes some pertinent criticism to people who think 
Aristotle fails in Met. M 10 to solve the individual vs. universal problem, and rightly 
derives (302f.) his own solution from Aristotle's use of the que-procedure: "Hence 
there is knowledge of entities which are contingent and transitory, when they are 
considered in thcir essence. On the other band, when he [Ar.] points out that 
there is no knowledge of what is contingent and transitory, he is stressing that there 
is no knowledge of it qua contingent and qua transitory". However, although Leszl 
— whose criticism (303-13) of the Cherniss-Owen view (Owen 1965) is quite to the 
point — does not consider these two positions incompatible, he seems (5id.) to 
suggest that Aristotle's use of the que procedure is rather questionable in itself. 
Unfortunately, Leszl's own solution to the 'universal vs. particular" problem 1s 
somewhat obscured by his continually interpreting (298fF.) Aristotle's recognition 
of the metaphysical status of particulars in their capacity of satisfying a certain 
(universally applicable) εἶδος in terms of propositional knowledge, instead of 
knowledge by acquaintance (which can, of course, also be expressed by a corre- 
sponding statement, but this is just a matter of svntax). 

217 'The problem how particular forms can be properly known has been eagerly 
discussed in the last few decades. Bostock (185-90) offers an impressive report of 
the debate. I shall discuss this issue in my sections 10.71-10.75. 
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13 sets out to argue (1038b8-1039a14) that the universal cannot be 
ousia, regardless of whether it is taken as (what is signified by) a 
universal name or appellation, or as constituent of a genuine ousia. 
In his introduction Aristotle recalls the ambivalence of the notion 
hypokeimenon, or rather the notion of 'ambivalence' in general, 
which has been the leading one in the foregoing statements about 
Ousla: 
Met. 4 13, 1038b1-8: Since the subject of our investigation is ousia, let 
us return to it. Just as the substratum and the quiddity?!8 are called 
ousia, so also is the universal. Two of these we have already dealt with, 
the quiddity and the substratum. And of the latter we have stated that 
it is underlying in two ways, either by being a this (as e.g. animal 
underlies its attributes), or as matter underlies its actuality. But some 
people think that it is the universal which 15 in the fullest sense a 


cause and that the universal is the principle. Therefore let us attack 
the problem from this angle too. 


Ihe case of the universal is evaluated from two angles. From the 
logico-semantic viewpoint it is stated (1038b8-13)?!? that the universal 
as a logical entity cannot be taken to be the same as ousia, since the 
thing's ousia*?? is peculiar to it, in that it does not belong to anything 
else, while a universal is common to a plurality of things; for that is 
called universal which is such as to belong to more than one thing. 
Ihis raises the question to which particular the universal appertains 
exclusively. There are two possibilities: either to all of them, or to 
none. 

The first possibility, which in fact has already been ruled out by the 
definiion of logical universality just given, is discarded by some 
further arguments. The first argument deduces an odd sequel from 
this very definition. by stating that, on the assumption that the 
universal should pertain to all particulars alike, they must be the 
same 'one thing' as informed by this same universal, because things 
whose ousia 1s one also have one essence and are themselves one 
(1038b15-15). The author clearly plays on the ontological basis of 


“18. "The MSS add (at 1038b3) *and the compound of these". These words are 
entirely out of place here, as has been convincingly argued by Frede & Patzig II, 
242f. 

?I* "This sentence is introduced by an elliptical γάρ, which might be rendered 
something like this: "«This claimant's case is not a strong one either», for ...". For 
this use see 1039a28-29, and my Index s.v. 

220 Or should we read πρώτη οὐσία ("immediate ousia'), with our two oldest 
MSS (Parisinus and Vindobonensis) instead of πρῶτον, which, corresponding to ἔτι 
at b15, surely makes sense as wel] ('firstly' ... 'further"). 
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logical applicability: any common appellation implies a certain 
nature (feature) shared in by the referents.??! 

Another argument (1038b15-16) says that the disünctive property 
of the universal, viz. that it is always said of a hypokeimenon, is 
incompatible with the most distinctive property of ousia — that 1t 
cannot be said of an underlying thing. And this leaves us precisely 
with the second possibility, that the universal is no thing's ousia. Quod 
erat demonstrandum. The argument seems to count among the elenct- 
ical proofs, mainly intended to embarrass the opponent. 

The author next proceeds (1038b16-23) to look into the alterna- 
tive, in which it 1s suggested that the universal could be a common 
constituent of the particular. This is not the same as the status of the 
thing's complete quiddity or immediate substance, because now it 18 
taken as being present itself in the quiddity as a constitutive element, 
as for instance 'anumal' in 'man' and 'horse'. In this case there 1s, no 
doubt, a definiens concerning the supposedly universal 'animal 
which is no less representative of the thing than the complete 
quiddites 'man' and "horse' are. However, like the complete ones, 
such an incomplete quiddity too will always belong to 1Azs particular 
man or horse, so that the status of the parücularness of the universal 
remains all in one piece. 

The next argument (1038b23-29) starts from the fact that com- 
mon properties should be regarded as a quale (ποιόν) rather than as a 
'subsistent this' (τὸ τόδε καὶ οὐσία), and claims that it would be 
absurd that a subsistent (Ais should have a qualitative constituent 
instead of one bearing on the thing's subsistence. For in that case, it 
is argued, what is a quale and an attribute would be prior to the sub- 
sistent /Ais, which is impossible, since then they would be separable. 

In addition, sticking to the erroneous position that the universal is 
not a ποιόν but a real subsistent being, you have to admit that in the 
case of the particular thing, Socrates, there will be an ousia present in 
another ousia, so that the former one will be the ousia of two things 
(1038b29-30). These arguments are now summarized: 


Ibid. 13, 1038b30-34: In general it follows that if a man [e.g. Socrates] 
and the other things named in this way [1.6. after their being precisely 
what they are] are ousiai, then nothing 1n [i.e. being part of] their 


??! Bostock is forced to reject the argument of 1038b9-15 (see also his problems 
with harmonizing 1038b16-34), because "it will allow as substance only (his italics) 
the particular forms or essences that belong to one object and no more" (193). 
Thus he rejects a sound argument only because he does not like the conclusion. 
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definiens can be the ousia of anything, nor can 1t exist apart from 
them or in anything else. I mean, for instance, that no 'animal exists 
apart from the particular things. And the same holds good of other 
elements present in the definicns of things. 


On that account, any chance that the universal might be the success- 
ful applicant for the title 'true ousia' has gone down the drain. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that, as often, Aristotle's strategic 
manoeuvres against his opponents have an elenctical flavour. Many 
times his arguments are actually intended to undermine opposing 
views rather than that they express some well-considered, mature 
position of his own. This way of arguing 1s also well in keeping with 
the aporetic approach that comes to the fore in many of Aristotle's 
investigations, particularly in Met. Z. Anyway, we would be making too 
much of these oscillating discussions if we expected them to shed 
much light on Aristotle's own position. The only thing we can 
conclude from them 1s that no universal attribute is an ousia, which 
will suffice for the time being in order to discard the universal as a 
rival. Next, the author adds two more arguments (1039a1-14) in 
support of his own position: 

(a) No common attribute signifies a such-and-such thing (τοιόνδε), 
nor a this (τόδε τι); if this is denied, the difficulty of the "Third Man' 
arises,??? and many others. 

(b) An ousia cannot be compounded of ousiai that are present in it 
in actuality, though if they are potenually two, they can be one. 

The latter outcome contains a difficulty, Aristotle (1039a14-23) has 
to concede. For if no ousia can be a compound of universals (owing 
to the fact that a universal signifies a such-and-such thing, not a (Jus) 
and 1f no ousia can be a compound of actual ousiai, every ousia must 
be incomposite and so indefinable. Yet all people are convinced, and 
we have stated 1t long ago (Z 5, 1031a11-14), he says, that it 1s either 
only, or primarily, ousia that can be defined. This would mean that 
there cannot be a definition of anything. Evidently, this conclusion is 
devastating to any metaphysical investigation. In Z 15 and H 6 
considerable effort will be put into solving this problem. 

In view of the fact that Aristotle associates the Platonic conception 
of Forms with the idea that, qua ontic causes common to all things 
and everything partaking of them, universals are ousiai, it is quite 
natural that he should now go on to direct his arrows against Plato's 
doctrine. 


?22 Cf. Mel, A 9, 990b17; SE 99, 178b86-179210. 
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9. 73 On the communion of forms 


In chapter 14, Aristotle sets out to criticize the Platonic doctrine of 
Forms, by pointing out that its adherents regard the Forms (ἰδέαι) as 
ousiai??? possessing separate existence in a transcendent Domain, but 
at the same time (ἅμα) hold that the infima species (τὸ εἶδος) isa 
compound of genus and differentiae. From Aristotle's words — 
notice the plural τῶν διαφορῶν at 1039326) — it appears at the outset 
that he is dealing with the famous problem concerning the Commu- 
nion of Forms.??* 

If there is such a thing as Man-itself, he argues (1059250-b4), 
which exists by itself as a separate (Ais, then what it is composed of, 
namely animality and two-footedness, must also each signity a this and 
be a separate ousia. If then there is numerically^? one and the same 
animality in man and horse, how will that one thing, present as it 1s in 
two separate things, be one thing? Then again, this animality cannot 
partake of two contrary things like two-footedness and many- 
footedness. In a word, what is one asserting when one says that the 
animal is two-footed or terrestrial? 

We must infer from this aporia that the animality in each is some 
different thing. But this conclusion leads to a lot of absurdities — 
among others, that each one of the animaliües in the various animals 
must be Animalityaitself, and if not, the questuon must arise how these 
animalities can exist apart from Animality-itself? (1039b7-16). Finally, 
these unfortunate consequences are not the only ones to be 
encountered in the case of the sensible world; there are others, which 
are even more absurd. So there are not forms of sensible things in 
the way that some hold there are (b16-19).**6 


222 Mel. H ], 1042a15-16. 

?2 [f Frede & Patzig (II, 264) arc right in thinking that up to the final part of 
the chapter (1039b17-19) Aristotle is dealing exclusively with the Forms in their 
transcendent status, he would quite wrongly have taken their communion to con- 
cern their transcendent status, since to Plato this communion takes place between 
the Forms as partaken of, i.e. in their immanent status as instantiations. Anyway, 
Aristotle's objection (at 1089a33-b4) that, for Plato, the Forms 'two-footed' and 
'many-footed' seem to belong to the same Form is questionable. See De Rijk 
(1986), 113-25; 134-9; 144-6; 260-5. Aristotle's objection against Plato is also criti- 
cized by Bostock (219f.). 

?25 Aristotle explains (434): "the same in the way that you are the same as 
yourself". 

?96 'The discussions of 1039b7-19 are extensively (and variously) commented 
upon by Ross II, 212f.), Frede & Patzig (II, 272-9), and Bostock (210-4). 
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9. 74 No particular can be properly defined 


What chapter 15 is all about 1s definition. It especially concentrates 
on the indefinability of particulars, including the Platonic Forms, 
which Aristotle considered to be (putatively) transcendent particu- 
lars. At the end of ch. 13, the aporetic discussion had led to the 
impossible position that there cannot be a definition of anything 
(1039a14-19). This statement was accompanied by the alternative 
thesis that "perhaps in a way there can, while in a way there cannot be 
a thing's definition", and the announcement of a later discussion of 
the question. This chapter sets out to elaborate the alternative thesis. 

The position found in the common stream of Greek thought, that 
true knowledge (ἐπιστήμη) is only of universal, unchangeable things 
is at the basis of the discussion throughout this chapter. It also has a 
connection (at 1039b27-29) with the Posterior Analytics, where the 
links between true knowledge, definition, epistemonic proof, with 
universality is explicitly brought up, as well as the indefinability of the 
particular, which features so prominently in the present chapter.?? 
First the perceptible particulars of the outside world are denied 
definability, and then the idea of indefinability is extended to the 
Platonic Forms, which are a class of particulars sui generis. Finally the 
special class of perceptible but indestructible particulars, such as the 
heavenly bodies, are taken into consideration. 

The chapter starts off with some items that have already been 
given due attention in Z 7-9. The main claim concerns the distinction 
between two senses of οὐσία (1039b20-22): 

(a) the compound whole (τὸ σύνολον), which is the quiddity taken 
together with its matter; and 

(b) the quiddity taken by itself, i.e. conceived of irrespective of its 
actually being enmattered, not, of course, as though it were really 
divorced from matter, let alone that 1t should be a Platonic Form 
having separate existence. 

The crucial difference between (a) and (b) is that the former 
contains matter and thus a destructible component, whereas the 
latter does not (1039b22-27) .??8 That is why particular sensible ousiai 
cannot be defined, nor can they be the subject of epistemonic proof, 
since matter naturally is capable both of being and of not being. 


“27 AP».T, chs. 8 and 38; II, chs. 3-8; II 18, 97b26. 
77 My section 1.71. Compare the Medieval distinction between 'significatum 
materiale' and 'significatum formale'; my /ndex s.v. 
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Hence all particular compounded wholes are destructible, and eo ?pso 
there can be no definition or demonstration of such a thing: 


Met. Z 15, 1039b20-10402a7: Since the compounded whole and the 
quiddity are not ousia in the same sense — I mean to say that one is 
an ousia in that it is the quiddity stated by the definiens??? taken 
together with its matter, while the other is the quiddity taken in 
general^*? — therefore the compounded whole may pass away, for it 
may as well come to be. There is, hnowever, no passing away of the 
quiddity in the sense that it is ever in the process of passing away. For 
«in this sense» there is no process of coming to be either, since the 
quiddity of being-a-house cannot come to be; only that of being- this- 
particular-house can. Rather, such quiddities are, or are not, in exist- 
ence without any process of coming to bc or passing away; for as we 
have proved [Z 8, 1033229ff.], one cannot create or produce them. 
That 15 also why particular sensible ousiai cannot be defined, or be 
the subject of epistemonic proof (ἀπόδειξις), because they contain 
matter, whose nature it is to be capable both of being and not being; 
for this very reason all of them that are particular are destructible. 

Now epistemonic proof concerns what is necessary, and definition 
pertains to epistemonic proof. And just as knowledge cannot be 
knowledge at one time and ignorance at another (such a way of 
cognizing would be opinion (δόξα), so also epistemonic proof and 
definition cannot apply at one time while not at another, and of what 
is capable of being otherwise there can only be opinion. [1041a1 | 
Hence it is plain that there can be neither definition nor epistemonic 
proof of such a thing. For the things submitted to destruction are 
unclear to those who try??! to have knowledge of them, as soon as 
they are no longer perceived, and even though the same accounts??* 
are retained in the soul there is no longer any definition or episte- 
monic proof. That is why, when one who is concerned with definition 
tries to define any particular, he must be aware that it is always 
possible to refute it; for particulars cannot be defined. 


At 1039b24-25 the phrase 'the quiddity of being-this-house' is 
opposed to 'the quiddity of being-a-house'. This phrase is commonly 
taken exception to by modern commentators.??? Bostock (217) 


773 For this rendering of λόγος see my Index, s.v. 

^9 Le, 'not specifically determined as the one enmattered in /Ais particular'. 
For the use of ὅλως at 1089b22, where many interpreters are inclined to conjecture 
ἁπλῶς, see Frede & Patzig II, 132f. (re 2 8, 1033231). 

331 ^] take the present participle ἔχουσι at 104023 de conatu. By doing so one is 
not compelled to take (with l'rede & Parzig II, 286) the key-term ἐπιστήμην used 
loosely to stand for just any kind of cognition, which would be unfitting in this 
context. Similarly, the δρίζηται at 104026 need to be taken de conatu, meaning "one 
cannot succeed in defining parüculars" (104027). 

73 Or should we render *the definientia" «involved»? Frede & Patzig: "Formeln 
bzw. Argumente". 

?535 Burnyeat, 142£; Frede & Patzig II, 281£.; Bostock, 216f., who, following 
Heinaman (1979, 253, n. 8) aptly refers to Cael. I, 9, where two similar phrases are 
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rightly takes Aristotle to focus on the form as enmattered in this 
particular thing, but none the less, quite remarkably, keeps opposing 
it to the "particular forms' thesis, and asserts that the passage "does 
not mean to mention parücular forms or essences at all". He even 
infers from 1t that ^when he wrote this passage in Z 15, Aristotle did 
not think that there were such things as particular forms. For 
otherwise he must have realized that they were highly relevant to his 
argument in this chapter, and yet in fact the chapter ignores them 
altogether, despite the suggestive phrase 'being for this particular 
house'." Quae volumus ea libenter credimus! I cannot understand either 
that even Frede and Patzig, who are (he champions of the 'particular 
forms' thesis, are of the opinion that the distinction between the two 
(viz. 'das ein Haus zu sein' and 'das dieses Haus zu sein!) is bound to 
pose difficulties? 

However, in Aristotle's view, (a) particular things as such have 
parücular (substantial and coincidental) forms, which precisely invest 
them with individuality; and (b) this particular form qua enmattered 
in this particular parcel of matter semantically (or referentially) 
coincides with the whole of the composite, so that we may speak of 
them in terms of coming to be and passing away. That Aristotle so 
easily asserts (e.g. at Z 11, 1037a25-30) that particulars are indefin- 
able, but in a way can be defined, to wit in so far as they possess 
particular forms, 1s something that can readily be questioned by the 
modern mind. But we as moderns have to accept, not adopt, 
Aristotle's firm metaphysical convictions about the coincidence of the 
enmattered form and the individual,??? taking them, if you like, as 


found (27828-9: *being /Ahis circle', and 412-13: 'being //iis world'), but he regards 
them as expressing "just the familiar contrast between the form by itself and the 
compound of that form in this or that particular parcel of matter". Likewise, Barnes 
(1994, 83) is wrong in deeming Aristotle to "muff the distinction between 
universal/singular and generic/specific". Pace Barnes, in Aristotle the phrase τὸ 
καθ᾽ ἕκαστον is not "systematically ambiguous between 'the individual' and 'the 
specific". In Aristotle's ontology, 'individual' and 'specific' are two sides of the 
same coin. One should always be aware of the role of ambivalent usage in Aris- 
totle's strategy of argument; my section 1.72. 

?^4 Cf their remarks on p. 284 (re 2 15, 1039b28). 

“5. ]n the final analysis, I think, Aristotle's thought did not admit of a proper 
assessment of individuality, because his metaphysical universe (as Plato's) ends up 
in the domain of the znfimae species (for Aristotle 'atomic' entities indeed). For 
subtle evaluations of this problem area in Aristotle see Guthrie (1978, 414f.) and 
(1981), 144; 186, n. 4; 273; 304; Ackrill (1981), 122-6. For Plato's view of the 
individual see De Rijk (1986), 327-30 and 332-47. A genuinely philosophical assess- 
ment of the individual qua individual is not found until the end of the thirteenth 
century with the Franciscan theologian-philosophers. (De Rijk 1995a, esp. 483-7). 
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unwarranted prejudices. What should really bother us is Aristotle's 
view of the mental operation of abstraction, which is just as mysteri- 
ous as Plato's 'looking up to the Ideas' (βλέπειν εἰς τὰ et10n),??9 ἃ 
procedure Aristotle so energetucally rejected, together with Platonic 
anamnesis. His own theory of abstraction, which is meant as the 
revelation of form,??7 can hardly be considered an entirely sats- 
factory solution to what Aristotle himself calls ( Met. B 4, 999a24-25) 
the "most intractable of all problems as well as the one most needing 
examination". There can be no abstraction indeed without a previous 
intuitive knowledge of what is essential. 

The subsequent discussion of the Platonic Forms (1040a8-27) 
clearly testifies to Aristotle's usual semantic approach. Since the defi- 
niens of the Form, it is argued, consists of names (ὀνόματα), which 
must be not newly coined but established appellations applying to all 
instances denoted (kotvà),?9* therefore they must also fall to some 
thing other than the Form. For instance, if anyone wants to define 
you, he would call you an animal which is lean, or pale, or something 
else which will also apply to others than you. This even holds, Aris- 
totle argues, in case of a (what we moderns call Russellian) 'definite 
description, since even the components of the definite description 
are each common to other things. Anyway, every Form can be 
partaken in by a plurality of particulars. 

In the next paragraph (1040a27-b2) some unique, eternal things 
are spoken of. Despite the fact that there is only one sun and only 
one moon, it would seem that they need not be affected by the main 
reason for not being definable, viz. the commonness of name. 
However, they still are undefinable, for another reason. People easily 
make the mistake of assigning non-essential attributes to them, 
which, by virtue of their being merely coincidental, do not fit in a 
proper definiens. In addition, essential and even proper attributes of 
the sun or the moon can in principle fall to another entity which may 
come into existence. 

The chapter winds up with a question which is introduced by the 
conjunction ἐπεῖ elliptically used in the sense of 'by the way', to insert 


“56. Of. Plato, Rep. X, 596B7; 611D7; Theael. 175A2; Sophist 23245; 247D3; Laus I, 
632E6 and XII, 965C3. 

? Guthrie VI, 100-5. 

?55 The phrase κοινὰ πᾶσιν at 1040a11 does not refer to the names being in 
common usage (Bostock), but their being applicable to all members of the class 
involved. The idea of common usage is expressed by κείμενα. 
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a pertinent remark as an aside.??? Why, it 15 asked, does no one 
produce a definition of unique particulars like the sun or the moon 
(and Cleon or Socrates?) .?40 


9. 75 On commonness as alien to true ousia 


In the final chapter of this cluster (Z 16), Aristotle goes on to 
undermine the credentials of some other claimants for the title 'true 
ousia'. This time, some popular views about ousia, which were already 
listed 1n the opening lines of Z 2 (1028b8-15), are under considera- 
aon, especially the claims of the parts of living things, and the four 
elements, earth, water, fire, and air.?!! Aristotle (1040b5-16) argues 
that they are all only potentially subsistent entities (οὐσίαι). The 
basic idea in the rejection of these claims is that the parts of animals 
are not beings on their own and separately, and like the instances of 
the four elements (this fire, this piece of earth etc.), they do not form 
some definite one thing, and thus all lack actual oneness and 
subsistence. 

Subsequently, the discussion becomes more serious, leading up to 
a scrutiny of the idea of oneness together with its twin notion 'be- 
ing'.**? The reason for this shift of attention may be that although 
their lack of oneness and definiteness nullifies the claims of the parts 
of animals as well as those of the four elements, at first glance this 
may seem to corroborate the chances of oneness itself, and 1n its 
wake its twin partner, being-ness. Incidentally, the latter seems to be 
the true applicant far excellence, seemg that οὐσία, which is under 
invesugation throughout the Metaphysics, 1s ousia taken in the sense 
of a thing's ontic cause or principle ('beingness'). However, the 


?39 For this use of ἐπεί see my Index, s.v. Frede & Patzig (II, 296) wrongly 


propose to change £meí into ἔτι. Ross rightly says (ad loc) that the question is 
tackled loosely, and renders (Oxf. Trans.) ἐπεί 'after all'. Van Raalte (460f.) rightly 
refers to HA V 5, 541332 and VII 11, 587b31. 

?99 For particulars indicated by proper names put on a par with 'this bronzen 
sphere' and opposed to the merely logical entities, 'man', 'animal' and '"bronzen 
sphere' see Z 8, 1033b24-26. Following Bostock (ad loc), I delete ἰδέας from 
1040b3. Or should we maintain it and take the question to mean "After all, why 
does not one «of the supporters of the Forms» present a definition of what it is to 
be a Form?". If so, there is a parallel in Aristotle's blaming (at Z 16, 1040b30-32) 
the Platonists for their "incapability of telling us what precisely are the ousiat of this 
kind, those imperishable ousiai, which exist over and above the particular sensible 
ones". 

“11 Forthem being put on a par see Z 2, 1028b9-10, and Ross IJ, 219. 

?3? For the twin notions 'one' and 'be' see my sections 1.64 and 9.35. 
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commonness of these two claimants turns out to be a shortcoming. 
Like being an element. and being a principle', they are both too 
universal and, therefore, unspecific, so that we always have to be 
more specific and to implement the vague notions 'one', being', and 
element! by specifying the respective kinds of one, being, or 
element. In this context, we have to remember time and again that 
the true ousia looked for must be πρώτη οὐσία ('immediate ontic 
form'), and πρῶτον αἴτιον ('immediate cause!) of the concrete 
outside thing (πρᾶγμα), instead of just some remote essence: 


Met. Z 16, 1040b16-24: Since the appellation 'one' is assigned to 
things on the same footing as 'being', and the ousia of what is one is 
one, and things whose substance is numerically one are themselves 
numerically one, evidently neither oneness nor bcingness (οὔτε τὸ £v 
οὔτε τὸ ὄν) can be the «true, i.e. immediate» ousia of the concrete 
things (τῶν πραγμάτων), just as being an element or being a principle 
cannot be either; rather we seek what the principle is so as to reduce 
«the thing under investigation» to something more knowable.?4? It is 
true, beingness and oneness have a better claim to be the true ousia 
than do principle or element or cause, yet not even these are true 
ousia, since nothing else either that is common to many things is true 
ousia; for true ousia falls*** to nothing but itself as enmattered?*? in 
the thing possessing it. 


The final statement calls for some comment. Bostock (229) questions 
the claim that anything common to many things cannot be a thing's 
true ousia, and supposes that this claim dates back to an earlier ver- 
sion, or at least is out of place here. However, what Aristotle is here 
alluding to is a thing's true ousia being a strictly particular form, 
unlike, for that matter, its universal namesake, which 15 nothing but a 
logico-semantic tool to stand for comprising things possessing 
formally the same ousia. Plainly, the remote and even categorially 
empty twin forms 'being' and 'one' must be nothing but logico- 


?5 Note the allusion to the fact that these notions are 'empty containers'. 

“4.  Frede & Patzig (ad loc., as at Z 2, 1028b8) are right in explaining the use of 
ὑπάρχειν as indicating that one term applies to another and, accordingly, can be 
used as a name to stand for it. In other words, the verb should be understood on 
the onomasuc level, so that any idea of sentence predication is out of the question. 
In fact, Aristotle asserts here that the enmattered form is the true ousia. So the 
particular status of the form is again hinted at, which really explains Bostock's 
(229f.) uneasy feelings about this passage. 

“5. "The conjunction τε xat refers to the factual identity of the two things 
combined. To say that the ousia "falls to itself' sounds rather odd indeed, but the 
expression seems to be used as a polar reinforcement of the preceding "falls to 
nothing. 
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semantic tools — mere containers, so to speak, for implementing 
forms.?46 

Another brief?*? argument is added, which emphasizes once more 
the opposition between the particular true ousia immanent in the 
outside things and the most common forms being' and 'one*: 


Ibid. 16, 1040b25-26: What is one cannot be in many places simul- 
taneously, but what is common 7s present in many places simul- 
taneously. 


The chapter winds up with a fresh attack on the adherents of Platonic 
Forms, which concentrates on the closely related 1deas of common- 
ness, universality, and. separateness. Aristotle begins by granüung his 
opponents that they rightly make the Forms separate, but are wrong 
in supposing that what is common 15 a form, since a form 15 not in 
many places simultaneously, and nothing that is universally 
assignable can have real existence apart from the outside particulars. 
He goes on to give short shrift to their habit of establishing Forms by 
merely adding 'itself' to the perceptible particular forms immanent 
in the outside things: 


Ibid. 16, 1040b26-34: It clearly follows «from the foregoing discus- 
sions» that nothing universally assignable (οὐδὲν τῶν καθόλου) exists 
apart from the particulars. But those who believe in the Forms, 
though they are right in making them separate — providing that they 
are subsistent entities (οὐσίαι) — wrongly assume that the 'one over 
many' is a form [other than just a logical tool]. The cause for their 
mistake is their inability to tell us what γα the ousiai of this kind, 
those imperishable ousiai which exist over and above the particular 
sensible ones. They make them, then;?48 the same in kind as the 
sensible ones (for this kind of ousia is familiar to us), adding the 
epitheton??? 'itself', as in 'Man-itself and 'Horse-itself'. 


Ihe argument is rounded off (1040b34-1041a5) with the remark that 
such a procedure of simply doubling and sublimating the quiddites 


246 "The categorial emptiness of the notions 'be' and 'onc' also appears from 
their not being genera (Met. B 3, 998b22-27; I 2, 1053b22-21). For εἶναι as a 
categorially empty notion see also /nt. 3, 16b24-25, and my sections 1.64 and 3.37. 
The particular status of immanent forms is extensively discussed in my secuons 9.63 
and 10.71. 

17 In the common view, this argument runs up to 1040b30. I cannot see that 
b26-27 can be inferred from the preceding lines, and take b26-27 to be the opening 
lines of the next stage of the discussion about the Platonic Forms. 

?5 Supply "so to speak for better or worse". 

? Ross and others are wrong in saying that ῥῆμα here simply stands for *"word'. 
As nearly always in Aristotle, this term is used in the sense of 'attributive 
appellation'. See my section 3.28. 
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abstracted from the partculars in the sensible world instead of trying 
to idenüfy them in their own right, is quite inferior to the way in 
which we attempt to disclose the essential nature of eternal, non- 
sensible substances, the existence of which we have good reason to 
assume. In this way we would know of the stars, even if we had never 
seen them. 

Finally, it is concluded from the foregoing discussions in chs. 13-16 
that clearly (1) nothing that 1s universally assigned is ἃ subsistent 
entity (οὐσία), and (2) no subsistent entity is a compound of οὐσίαι. 


CHAPTER TEN 


TRUE OUSIA FINALLY IDENTIFIED AS 
THE ENMATTERED FORM 


Book H, which, as it stands in the extant tradition of the text of the 
Metaphysics, 1s closely linked up with Book Z, takes up the latter 
book's loose ends, as it were, for a final discussion, the concluding 
chapter of Z (17) more specifically. It once more considers the 
credentials of εἶδος for being the true οὐσία that is being looked for 
throughout the Metaphysics. 


10.1 Το οὐσία -- εἶδος thesis corroborated once more 


In the final chapter of Book Z, Aristotle undertakes to corroborate 
the conclusion already arrived at in the previous chapters, to the 
effect that a thing's ousia is its form. The fresh approach to the 
overall question of what precisely οὐσία is this time starts from its 
being a thing's 'principle and cause of some sort' (ἀρχὴ καὶ αἰτία 
tig).! This leads to a rephrasing of the general question in terms of 
asking for an explanation of a thing's being in terms of 'Why-[x]-is? 
and 'How-[x]-1s-constituted?'. As often Aristotle claims that you must 
be sure beforehand that there 2s an [xl at all, or 'that[x]-to-be' (or 
'[x]'s-being?) 1s a fact (1041215; 324-25; b4-5).? 

Firstly, the *why-question' is articulated in order to avoid a 
senseless asking why [x] is [x]. It becomes clear that the question 
should be put in terms of 'Why does F belong to [x] (or 'to [x|-being- 
[x])?'. Thus the question why it thunders is to be rephrased into why 
there-being-a-noise befalls to the clouds: 


ΕΠ C£. Met. ^ 8, 1017b15 and H 2, 104322. At T 2, 1003b22-24 and A 1, 1013a17, 
'cause' and 'principle' are equated. Their relationship naturally plays a role in the 
discussion of epistemonic proof in APo. The results of the foregoing discussions are 
surely not dismissed. Frede & Patzig refer (308) to parallells in Phys. VIII 7, 260a20- 
21, EN VI 3, 1139b14; VII 1, 1145215; EETI 1, 1218b31; II 6, 1222b15. 

? In APo. II, 10 this claim was about identifying the object [x] of your episte- 
monic proof as satisfying a certain definiens. My sections 6.53-6.58. 
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Met. Z 17, 1041a10-20: The 'why question' is always put in this 
form: 'why does one thing fall to another?' For to ask why an 
educated man is an educated man is either to repeat the inarticulated 
subject matter,? namely to ask why the educated-man is* or it is 
something else. Now, "why a thing 15 itself^, is a senseless inquiry; for 
that there actually is a certain state of affairs (τὸ ὅτι καὶ τὸ εἰναι) must 
be clear beforehand (ὑπάρχειν δῆλα ὄντα)" — I mean, for instance, 
that the moon 15 eclipsed — but thata-thingzsaitself, such an ex- 
planatory statement is a passe partout for all cases, viz. whv a man is a 
man, or why an educated-person is educated — unless perhaps 
someone will assert that each thing 1s inseparable from itself, which 
means, as we have called it, its being one; this explanation, however, 
applies to everything alike, and 15 too easy a way to deal with the 
question. 


Bostock (238) thinks Aristotle offers a very odd explanation of 
why questions about a thing being itself would be pointless, namely 
that before one can ask why something is the case one must 
already know that it 1s the case. However, he seems to ignore the 
important role of the disunction made by Aristotle in the Posterior 
Analytics (II 1, 89b24ff.) between the ὅτι ἔστι and the εἰ ἔστι 
questions. Aristotle's explanation of this distinction is not, as Bos- 
tock takes it, "for before we can ask why something is the case one 
must already know /hat 1t 1s the case". Aristotle actually means that if 
we try to explain a certain state of affairs (indicated by the phrase τὸ 
ὅτι, Le. a substrate having a certain attribute) that we are familiar 
with by sense-perception, we must know whether (εἰ ἔστι) the sub- 
strate can be defined as satisfying ἃ certain intermediary definiens 
which will serve for middle'. Hence to understand Aristotle's 
intention is surely not a matter of conjecture, as Bostock holds it to 
bes 


* My (interpretative) rendering of τὸ εἰρημένον ζητεῖν. The rendering (Ross, 
Frede & Patzig; Bostock) "to ask, as we have just said," (where?) is beside the point, 
it seems. Aristotle is offering his readers the choice between two options, either to 
analyse the thing spoken of (τὸ εἰρημένον), or to refrain from articulatüng it into 
[x] and F. For this use of εἰρημένον cf. τὸ ζητούμενον - [πε thing searched' at a26 
and 33, and τὸ λεγόμενον (at APo. II 7, 92b283), meaning 'the content of a 
definiens'. This 15 also the interpretation suggested by ps.-Alexander and Bonitz; 
see Ross ad loc. For such renderings in general see my section 1.71. 

* Joachim's supplying (ad loc.) μουσικὸς ἄνθρωπος is quite understandable. 

? For this rendering of ὑπάρχειν see my section 1.53. 

^ Likewise, Bostock's (242-4) comments on 1041232 seem to miss the point. For 
an analogous misunderstanding on his part of APo. II 8 see z/id., 218. 
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Ibid. 17, 1041220-26: But one could also ask? why a man is such a kind 
of animal; clearly, this differs from merely asking why one who is a 
man is a man. 50 what one asks is why it is that one thing belongs to 
another. (That it does belong is evident; otherwise the inquiry 15 
about nothing). Thus one may ask why it thunders, for «this boils 
down to asking» why a noise is produced in the clouds, i.e. the thing 
under examination is a case of 'one thing said of another' (ἄλλο κατ᾽ 


ἄλλου). 


Ihus Aristotle believes that two of the four questions that, according 
to APo. II 1, are vital to any epistemonic proof, are settled: the ἐμαὶ 
question and the whether question. The two others remain to be 
answered: the *whatitis' (τὸ τί ἐστι) and the "why-itis' (τὸ διότι). 
They are under discussion now.? What one is after is the cause or 
explanatory account of a thing's being so-and-so, and that is its 
quiddity, expressed by its definiens, to say it in abstract terms (a 28: 
ὡς εἰπεῖν λογικῶς). It is underscored again that the object under 
inquiry is most easily overlooked in cases in which it is not analysed, 
and we keep designating it by a single term, like *man', instead of 
indicating that it is in fact a whole made up of certain constituents. 
Ihe requirements for analysing the object into its essential constitu- 
ents by framing its definiens, instead of just naming it by a single 
term and leaving it at that, clearly parallels the discussion found in 
APo. 11 1-2: there the distinction between an unanalysed object and 
the object qua split up into the object qua taken by itself and its 
attribute likewise comes to the fore as important for framing the 
correct epistemonic procedure. Notice that the term ἁπλῶς signifi- 
cantly occurs in our passage as well as in APoll, 1-2, where it is found 
no less than nine times, and explicitly explained in terms of the ob- 
ject's simple designation (ἁπλῶς) by means of a single term referring 
to the mere ὑποκείμενον (90a12-13). In Z 17 the text runs as follows: 


Ibid., 17, 1041 432-04: The thing under inquiry most easily escapes our 
notice in cases in which not one thing is said of another? e.g. when it 


^ This is the other option alluded to by the phrase ἢ ἄλλο (at 1041a14), in 
which the object under examination is analysed into its constituents. Frede & Patzig 
athetize this phrase which is found in all our MSS., as well as in Asclepius (CAG VI]- 
2, p. 4497?) and ps.-Alexander (CAG I, p. 539!?), Owen's (1978-9, 15) conjecture ἢ 
ἄλλως instead of the manuscripts reading ἢ ἄλλο, which grammatically nicely 
matches εἰρημένον, is unnecessary. 

δ᾽  Frede & Pauig HI, 311£. For my interpretation of the phrase τὸ ὅτι καὶ τὸ εἶναι 
(at 1041215) see my comments on AP». II, 1-2, where the two items are also closely 
related, in ἃ similar way as the two others are which bear on a thing's cause and 
quiddity; my sections 6.51-6.52. 

? Le.in which there is no expression composed of a name and an attribute. For 
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is asked 'What is a man?', owing to the fact that the question 1s put by 
using a simple term (ἀπλῶς), instead of itemizing it in terms of 'this is 
that-and-Ahat! 19 (ὅτι τάδε τόδε). But we must ask the question in an 
articulated form,!! otherwise we shall have something which shares 
the character of what is both a genuine and a pointless inquiry. 


Next, the 'this-is-that' ('this-belongs-to-that') formula is implemented 
by explaining the precondition of facticity, 1.6. of there actually being 
something to which something else belongs, in terms of some matter 
receiving a (further) determination, which is the form. And as in the 
previous chapters, this form (εἶδος) is identified as the true ousia: 


Ibid. 17, 1041b4-9: Since we must safely know!? that to actually be falls 
to the thing, clearly it is the matter!? of which one asks owing to what 
it is some definite thing. For instance, the question may be 'Owing to 
what are these things hóre a house?' (and the answer is 'Because what 
15 «expressed by» the definiens of house!* belongs to them); or it 
may be 'Owing to what is this thing here a man?', or 'Owing to what 1s 
this body thus!? affected a man?' So what is sought is the cause,!? 
being the form, owing to which the matter is so- -and- -so. Now this 15 
the ousia. 


the phrase κατ᾽ ἀλλήλων in the sense of 'one of another (instead of 'of one 
another) see my /ndex , s.v. 

0 "This phrase is emphasized by the word order in Greek. Note that in Aristotle 
the demonstrative nouns τόδε and τοῦτο are often used to indicate (as ἃ dummy 
term) mere determinateness or individuality, rather than to denote this or that 
actual thing; e.g. Met. M 3, 1077b22 and 35. Bonitz, Index , 495b33-43. 

εἴς Ie idea that a notion's articulation is required for our having a clear 
concept of something is also found at Met. A 5, 986b5-7; 8, 989232, and B 6, 
1002b27. Note also Aristotle's famous remark at the end of PAys. I 1, (184223) that 
to have real knowledge of something, one should first bring up that thing under an 
articulated expression (such as a dcfiniens), instead of a general, unspecific name. 
If not, we are like children, who call every man 'father' (and every woman 
'mother?), until they learn to analyse these concepts and see that the determinant 
'who-has-generated-me' added to 'man' should be substracted from "father! (- 
'man who ... etc"), so as to leave only the notion 'man' applying to other men. The 
requirement of conceptual articulation finds its counterpart in Aristotle's view that 
where the required articulation is lacking, onc is able (and obliged in a way) to 
gather the sensus plenior out of what is actually said, by means of 'creative interpre- 
tation'. How Ancient authors dealt with creative interpretation is put by Mansfeld 
in a broader context (1994), 149-6]. 

!? My rendering of ἔχειν, reading, with Asclepius and the Laurentianus, καὶ 
instead of the odd reading τε kot. 

!? Pace Ross (Oxford Translation), τὴν ὕλην is laid empbasis upon (by prolepsis), 
not the why-queston. 

" Τὰν, "whatit was for a bouse to be'; for the use of the zmperfectum philosophicum 
see my /ndex, s.v. 

5 Reading (at b7), with Frede & Patzig (317), who are also followed by Bostock, 
ὡδί instead of τοδί found in the MSS. 

!6 There are good reasons to delete the subsequent words τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ εἶδος 
(at 1041b8) asa gloss; Frede & Patzig. II, 317f. 
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Ihis once again brings Aristotle to speak of the importance of ruling 
out the use of simple terms like *man' instead of the more informa- 
üve articulated phrases such as 'two-footed animal'. By the same 
token, the nature of the compound thing as expressed by such 
phrases, which serve as the definiens of the things indicated by the 
simple terms, comes up for discussion. 

Ihe subject of choosing correct labels ('correct categorization") 
tor the things under investigation is now addressed in a somewhat 
broader context. It is inferred from the foregoing discussion 
(1041b9-11) that in the case of simple things (ἐπὶ τῶν ἁπλῶν) any 
inquiry and explanation are impossible — that is to say, any inquiry 
which could lead to a genuine epistemonic proof and its exposition 
in the shape of a syllogism cannot be accomplished, and, therefore, 
an alternative procedure should be undertaken. Aristotle's shift from 
speaking of the correct semantic way in which the object is to be 
called up for examination and epistemonic proof, to his dealing with 
the things as signified by the required designations (viz. the one 
using complex expressions of the 'subject plus attributes' type) is 
invested in the ambivalent meaning of the phrase ἐπὶ τῶν ἁπλῶν. The 
ἁπλᾶ still are things called up by simple expressions (διὰ τὸ ἁπλῶς 
λέγεσθαι) and, accordingly, opposed to the things which something 
else is attributed to; but by the same token, they are now considered 
as an ontic compound. After merely referring to an alternative 
method required for adressing the unanalysed things as signified by 
single terms,!/ Aristotle immediately continues the discussion of 
compound articulated things and the way in which these compounds 
form a genuine (quidditative) unity. By doing so, he takes up the 
previous discussion (in Z, 12) of the unity of a thing's definiens.!8 

Now the compounds intended in this context — things, that is, 
that form a genuine unity, and not an aggregate — are such things 


!7 'The discussions found in Met. E, 4, O 10, 1051b17-105224, and An. III, 6 are 
here alluded to. In APo. II 19, Aristotle explains how to gain knowledge of 'simple 
things. 

[8.1 purposely say (as I always do) 'definiens', not 'definition'. Bostock has 
rightly observed (244) that it is more probable that Aristotle is thinking (at 1041b9- 
12) of simple and complex items, not of propositions. To understand Aristotle's 
semantic approach we should have in the forefront of our attention that 'appella- 
tion', not sentence predication is in order, and that, accordingly, complex expres- 
sions are composite terms (incomplete assertibles), not sentences. See also my 
interpretation of Aristotle's apophantics dealing with statement-making utterances 
taken as assertions of monadic expressions, not 'S is P' construals; my sections 1.5] 
and 2.12-2.16. 
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whose matter is not just a combination of different materials. Unlike 
aggregates, genuine unities need a combining agent, which 1s of an 
order different from the things combined; for otherwise an infinite 
regress of factors of the same order cannot be avoided. Now this 
agent is the form. Thus Aristotle again arrives at the form as primary 
cause of a thing's being precisely tis or (hat. The present section 
(1041b9-33) once more assesses the unique position of 'this 
something else', identified as the thing's εἶδος 7 οὐσία and the cause- 
and-principle being active in the essential constitution of things, by 
opposing it to material elements: 


Ibid. 17, 1041b25-27: It would seem, then, that this 'something else' is 
some definite thing, not merely an element; and that it at least (γε) i 
is the cause of this thing here being flesh and that thing there being a 
syllable; and similarly in other cases. And this is the ousia of each 
thing, because it is the primary cause of its being. 


These lines clearly do more than just summarize the foregoing 
discussion. They also seem to imply that for the respective elements 
too, to be, the εἶδος is the primary cause, so that some parcel of 
matter being flesh is also due to the εἶδος 'flesh' being active as an 
immanent principle in it.? We should note in passing that the form 
qua (ontic) combining agent of the material components 1s at the 
same time at the basis of the (logical) unity of the definiens. 

The concluding section of this chapter (1041b28-33) expressly 
affirms the causative role of the eidos for natural subsistent beings, 
1.6. things that are constituted by a natural process and in accordance 
with their nature. Their nature, it is said, is their true ous1a,*! not 
merely one of their constitutive elements, but their principle; the 
elements are only found on the material level. 


10. 2 À further assessment of matier as ^naterial constitution" 


The opening chapter of book H (1042a4-24) begins by a summary of 
the contents of Book Z, which makes no reference to Z 7-9. For the 
rest, the summary is actually one ad sensum. *? It winds up with the 


I9? For the emphasis expressed by γε in terms of limitation see Van Raalte 
(1993), 178; 339; 551]. 

0. "The primary ousia being a thing's primary cause is also found at Met. Δ 8, 
1017b15-16, and H 2, 104322-3. 

2 Frede & Pauig II, 323. 

? For the composition and contents of the summary see Ross II, 226f.; Bostock, 
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proposal to further investigate the "agreed ousiai, which are those 
that are perceptible; and all perceptible ousiai have matter" 
(1042a24-26). 

In the previous discussions, the identification of οὐσία with a 
thing's form (εἶδος) had forced matter (ὕλη) into the background, 
because it could not meet the main requirement for truly being 
ousia, viz. the capability of separate existence and being a 'this' (Z 3). 
Ihe purport of the remainder of the chapter is to return our 
attention to an aspect of true ousia that was already highlighted in Z 
5 (1029a1-5), but bound to vanish into the background owing to our 
preference for the form, to wit, its being 'underlying thing! (ὑποκεῖ- 
μενον). The counterbalance is achieved by a renewed investigation of 
matter, which may be considered the underlying thing far excellence. 
However, as in Z 3, the hypokeimenon character is not denied to the 
other former claimants for the place of honour, namely the form 
(εἶδος) and the composite of form and matter (τὸ σύνολον). Notice 
that the subsequent statements are made from the angle of 'this-ness' 
and the capability of separate existence, and that, unlike the discus- 
sions in Z, the credentials of matter are somewhat upgraded now by 
introducing the notion of 'at least potentially being a Ais: 


Met. H 1, 1042a24-31: Let us now resume the examination of the 
agreed ousiai. These are the perceptible ones; and they all have 
matter. What underlies is ousia.?* In one way this is the matter (and 
by matter' I mean that which is not a /Ais in actuality, but potentially); 
in another way it is the form expressed by the definiens (ὃ λόγος καὶ f 
μορφῇ), which, while being a /Ais, is logically separable; and in a third 
way it 1s the compound of these two. The last alone can come to be 
and cease to be, and is capable of separate existence without 
qualification (χωριστὸν ἁπλῶς); for of the ousiai expressed in a 
definiens some are separable, others are not. 


Ross (II, 227) thinks that by the "others that are not separable" in the 
last sentence only νοῦς can be intended, and he refers to Met. ^ 7 and 
9, and An. II 2, 413b24, III 4, 429b5 and 5, 430222. On that inter- 
pretation, this sentence is merely a loose remark. It seems better to 
take it as a reference to Z 11, where the problem was discussed 
whether or not the matter of natural things should be included in 
their definiens. In our discussion of this passage, we came to infer 


248-50; Burnyeat (1984),1f. 
?5 "The notion of hyparxis is here predominant. 
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that Aristotle recognizes two types of definiens, one presenting a 
formal significate' and referring to the thing's form or quiddity, the 
other indicating this form together with its material constitution 
taken generally, 1.6. its material or 'total' significate.?? 

For the same reason, Bostock's interpretation should be rejected. 
He claims (250f.) that since Aristotle (1042230) says that it is only the 
compound that is submitted to generation and corruption, the 
matter that he is talking of should be prime matter (materia prima). 
He presumes some support for his surmise in the next paragraph, in 
which it 15 stressed that matter underlies by persisting through 
change. However, what persists, formally, 1s the general condition of 
material constitution and, physically, the successive parcels of matter 
in which this general condition of *materiality' takes shape.?? 

Other interpreters have hardly made a stronger case on this score. 
In the collective notes to Z and H, the gremium of London scholars?^ 
rightly complain about the negligent and somewhat obscure com- 
position of the summary in H 1. However, to suggest that the hard 
work on essence (of Z 13ff.) has now disappeared from Aristotle's 
memory, and likewise the conclusion of Z 17, 15 carrying things a bit 
too far.?/ On the assumption that, from Z 11 onwards, matter's case 
had become the case of 'material constitution', which 15 susceptible 
of being included in a proper definiens, there is no good reason to 
think that the important outcome of Z has faded away from the 
author's memory. 

In the remainder of the chapter (1042a232-b8), matter's case, that 
is to say, the case of the condition of materiality falling to natural 
things, is corroborated. Since in all changes (local, qualitative, and 
even substantial) from one opposite to the other there is something 
which underlies the change, Aristotle observes, it is evident that 
matter too is οὐσία. As for a change of substance, the vital role of 
matter 1s obvious, because matter 1s that which now underlies as a this 
and later underlies by way of privation, meaning that what underlies 


For these terms see my /ndex, s.v. 'significate'. 
That the tradition of ascribing to Aristotle the notion of an utterly formless 
matter, called 'prime matter', is mistaken has been argucd for successfully by 
Bemelmans (1995), who offers an alternative interpretation of the phrase πρώτη 
bÀn (in so far as it occurs in Aristotle at all) in terms of a 'formal entity', and in the 
context of focalization and categorization. See my sections 12.37-12.39. 

?0 Their thorough study of these Books has been published by Burnyeat 
(1984). 

7 Burnyeat (1984), 1. 


24 
25 
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or undergoes destruction is matter qualified by a positive form, while 
what underlies generation is matter qualified by a privation.? 


10. 3 On form, differentia, and actuality 


The next two chapters aim to assess the position of matter's counter- 
part. It must strike the reader that this counterpart is not identified 
straightforwardly as the form (εἶδος) until 1043a19-21, but first 
brought up as something that actualizes matter, which has just been 
described (1, 1042a227-28) as that which is only a 'this' potentally. 
Notice that, unlike the first six chapters of Z, the claimants 'matter' 
and 'form' are no longer played off against one another, but in line 
with the outcome of Z 12-17, and are now dealt with as the com- 
pound's constituents in their own right. 

First, Aristotle links up the present discussion with the foregoing, 
saying (1042b8-10) that since the (potential) component 'materiality 
is now sufficiently recognized, we have to explain the nature of that 
which is the ousia of perceptible things in the sense of actuality (τὴν 
ὡς ἐνέργειαν οὐσίαν). In the wake of Democritus, the actualizing 
agent is introduced as differentia (διάφορα), but while Democritus 
(thinking of atoms) only knew of three geometrical differentiae — 
shape, position, order?? — Aristotle accepts no such limitaüon on the 
kinds of differentiae and claims that their number is far greater. As 
Bostock (254) has well observed, the author opens with a list of the 
several ways in which a thing's material ingredients may be com- 
bined, which has something in common with the idea of Z 17 
(1041b9ff.), that a compound's form is the way in which its con- 
stituents are arranged so as to make a (coincidental or essential) 
unity out of them (1042b11-24). 

Aristotle's extended list of differentiae itemizes a lot of physical 
ways in which things may be constituted. Again, the list is hardly 
exhaustive. The next paragraph is intended to draw our attention to 
what should be viewed as the principles of things' being, as we will be 
told at 1042b32-33, and so it raises the subject to the metaphysical 
level by reducing the problem of the identification of the manifold 
differentiae! (διάφοραι) to distinguishing the different ways in which 


?8 Ross II, 997. 
?9 Cf. Aristotle's report in Met. A 4, 985b4-20. 
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the notion 'be' or 'is' is implemented. Owing to this move the 
differentiae will turn out to be the disünctive somehows' owing to 
which beings are ?? ἃ this or a that. It is stated (1042b25-31), then, that 
ς᾽ (τὸ ἔστι, τὸ εἶναι) assignable to a thing is used in as many senses 
as there are differentiae, somehow actualizing the condition of 
materiality, whether this happens by positioning (threshold), solidifi- 
cation (ice), or a mix or blend of them (hand or foot). 

Aristotle's account of the being of different things should be 
considered bearing in mind that such differentiae are each αἴτιον τοῦ 
εἶναι (104323) of things. This will enable us to uncover the structure 
which, when transferred to real ousiai, can put us on the track of the 
differentiae, in the proper sense, that are the object of our search .?! 
It appears that where matter and potentiality are different, the actual- 
ity and the form expressed by the definiens likewise vary. That is why 
some define a house from the angle of its material constitution, 
saying that it is stones, bricks, and timber, which materials disclose 
what is potentially a house. Others, focussing on the actuality of the 
house, call it a receptacle to shelter people and their property in, 
while others again combine these two descriptions and defimme a 
house as a combination of these properties (1043a2-19). Aristotle 
then proceeds to assess the various ways of defining things from the 
angle of the distincaon between potential and actual ousia, which 15 
predominant throughout the present chapter: 


Met. H 2, 1043a19-28: The definiens framed from the differentiae 
appears to be a definiens of the form and the actuality (τοῦ εἴδους καὶ 
τῆς £vepyetac),?? while the definiens of the immanent constituents is 
rather a definiens of the material constitution. [...].?? From what has 
been said, then, it is plain what perceptible ousia is, and in what way it 
is, one kind of it as matter, another as form and actuality (μορφὴ καὶ 
ἐνέργεια), while the third is the compound of these two. 


?*? Bostock (255-7) gets himself into quite a bit of trouble by taking the 'is' 
specifically as the 'is' of existence. Cf. Owen (1965), 82. 

9l See Burnyeat (1984), 6-8, who rightly remarks (8) that, methodologically, the 
whole chapter is an example of Aristotle progressing from things familiar to us 
(γνώριμα ἡμῖν) to things known by nature (γνώριμα τῇ φύσει). 

?? "The καὶ should be taken to be an explicative connective so as to make the 
rendering 'the actualizing form' most appropriate. 

53 In an aside omitted here Aristotle remarks that the definitions which 
Archytas, a famous member of the Pythagorean school and a contemporary of 
Plato's, used to approve, were of the latter sort. 
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10. 4 Again, the problem of defimimg things properly 


Chapter 3 is usually regarded as containing three ill-connected 
parts.?^* In my view there is a reasonable line of argument, which, as 
often, is only interrupted by a footnote-like aside (1043b14-23). Its 
general subject matter 1s the problem of definition broached earlier 
(from Z 10 onwards), including the unavoidable suggestion that 
there might be two kinds of definiens, one signifying the thing's 
form, the other indicating the compound including its material con- 
sutution. This is now applied to the 'matter-potentality' versus 'form- 
actuality' thesis. 

The discussion begins with an important semantic exposition, 
which in fact is an application of one of the semantic Main Rules 
frequently at work before.?? The author reminds us (1043a329-37) of 
the ambivalent meanings of names, because they may stand either for 
the compound (τὴν σύνθετον οὐσίαν), or for the form and actuality 
(τὴν ἐνέργειαν καὶ τὴν μορφήν). For instance, you have to establish 
whether by 'house' a 'shelter made from bricks and stones placed 
thus' (1.e. the compound thing) is intended, or just the actualizing 
form 'shelter-hood'; and whether 'line' stands for a concrete 'two- 
dimensional quantity', or the form, 'two-dimensionality'.?9 Likewise, 
animal! may be used both in the sense of 'concrete animal! and in 
the sense of the form, 'animal-hood', although not qua something 
named by one and the same definiens, but in its being related to one 
focal meaning. 

Aristotle 1s obviously alluding to the two kinds of definiens, one 
indicating a thing's quiddity without the matter it inheres 1n, the 
other the quiddity including its material constitution.?7 Remarkably, 
his recalling the ambivalent meaning of names 15 followed by the 
remark (1043a37-b4) that, though an appropriate telling apart of 
these meanings is of importance for other purposes, it is not relevant 
for the examination of perceptible ousia: because when seeking the 
form as such of a composite thing (as we are actually doing now), we 
eo ipso are focussing on the quiddity without matter. For instance, to 


54 Ross (II, 231) calls this chapter "a collection of ill-connected remarks on 


various topics relating to essence and definition". Though Bostock speaks of "three 
quite unconnected parts" (261), yet he recognizes (267) "the overall structure of 
this chapter (from 1043b4, and omitting b14-23) ". 

?*5 Namely, RMA (my section 1.71). 

SS ΟΕ. ZZ. 1110365. 1-17; 

5 Cf. Z, 10, 1035236-9 and 16-25. 
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establish what precisely man's form — soul — is comes to identifying 
'soul' and 'soul's essence'. The problem of ambivalence only lurks 
where the composite's name, 'man', 1s concerned; for 'man' and 
man's essence are not the same. 

Next, the question concerning the form dwelling in compound 
things will be dealt with in terms of the old problem (Z 10-12; 17) of 
the unity of the definiens. Aristotle first refers to the example of the 
syllable BA, used before (Z 17), where it was said that it is not just two 
letters B and A, but also 'something more', referring to their arrange- 
ment, which 15 not itself a further component of the syllable, as an 
agent of the same order as the two letters. He now goes on to state 
that this arrangement, whether it is 'combination' (σύνθεσις) 58 or 
'mixture' (μίξις), qua second-order agent, is so special that it should 
be contrasted with the material components, which are taken toge- 
ther as if they were merely one ingredient. This boils down to stating 
that the second-order agent's job goes beyond just combining or 
mixing the ingredients and is actually the ontic cause or principle 
owing to which a thing (syllable or threshold, using Aristotle's 
examples) 15. It cannot come as a surprise that the syllable-threshold 
example is readily extended to Aristotle's favourite example of the 
quidditative unit, 'two-footed animal: 


Met. H. 3, 1043b4-14: On investigation, it appears that a syllable is not 
composed of the letters plus their combination, as a house is not 
bricks plus combination. And correctly so; for the combination and 
the mixture do not themselves follow from the things being mixed or 
combined, and the same holds of all other cases. For instance, if the 
threshold is characterized by its position, the position is not caused?? 
by the threshold; it would be better to say that the threshold is caused 
by the position. Nor, clearly (δή), is a man animal flus two-footed. If 
these are the matter,*? there must be something over and above 
them, something which is not an element and not a product of 
elements, but the ousia; and when people eliminate this «agent, viz. 
ousia» they speak only of material constitution. If, then, this is the 
cause of man's being, and this is the ousia, they will be failing to state 
of all things the ousia! 


98 Cf. Aeschylus, Prometheus, 459-60, where Prometheus says that he has invented 
for mankind "counung, the primary skill, and how to set down characters in writing 
(γραμμάτων τε συνθέσεις)". 

?? For this sense of ἐκ see Liddell & Scott, s.v. III, 6. Notice the use of αἴτιον at 
1043b13. Both the puzzle raised by Burnyeat (13f.) and the one discussed by 
Bostock (263) are due to their failing to observe this. 

19 Forindicating the counterpart of the diflerentia or form as 'matter' c£. Met. A 
28, 1024b8; 2 12, 103826 and 19. 
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Notice that the subtle importance of the form is emphasized by using 
the cases of syllable and threshold as illustranons. The world of 
difference, so to speak, between BA and AB entrely depends on the 
arrangement of these letters, and whether a piece of stone is a thresh- 
old or a lintel hinges on its being put under or above the door?! 

In the subsequent parenthetical paragraph, the eternal nature of 
the form as ontic principle is discussed (1043b14-23). The position of 
this paragraph in H 3 is somewhat bewildering, but should be judged 
in the framework of the general arrangement of the treatises making 
up our text of the Metaphysics.*? Anyhow, it also offers a controversial 
item from the doctrinal point of view. The crucial question 15 
whether or not the Aristotelian eidos is imperishable. Speaking about 
the forms of artefacts like 'house', Aristotle asserts that they are not 
capable of separate existence and, accordingly, are never found apart 
from their particular instances (020: παρὰ τὰ τινά). 

Aristotle starts by staung this alternative: the ousia-form must either 
be eternal or come to be and cease to be without ever actually being 
itself involved in the process of generation or corruption. Bostock 
(264) aptly paraphrases: "What Aristotle means 15 that the present 
tense 'it is coming to be' or 'it is ceasing to be' is never applicable to 
it, though the perfect tense *'it has come to be' or 'it has ceased to be 
is so applicable"; and refers to Met. B 5, 1002a332-b11; H 5, 1044b21- 
22, and Cael. 1 11, 280b26, where contacts, points, and temporal 
instants are mentioned as also meriting this description, since, while 
being indivisible, their coming to be and ceasing to be cannot take 
time. Cf. Phys. VI 5, 235b30-23627 juncto 4, 234b10-12. Analogously, a 
form has no material parts, as may be gathered from Z 8, and so it is 
not itself a matter-form compound. On the other hand, as has been 
made clear and explained earlier (Z 8), no one creates or produces 
the form; it 1s the individual that 1s made, and so it is this compound 
of form and matter that is involved in the process of coming to be 
(1043b14-18). 

So much for generation. As for the closely related issue of the 
form's imperishability, it surely does not follow that because they are 
not involved, here and now, in any actual process of generation or 


41 Otherwise Latin limen', which is also used to stand for both 'threshold' and 
'lintel' (hence 'sublimis' 7 'situated high up). Elsewhere too Aristotle claims that 
in defining composite things, the kind of composition should be clearly observed. 
E.g. Top. VI 13, 150b22-26; 14, 151a20-32; Phys. 1 5, 188b9-21. 

?? Ross II, 232; Burnyeat (1984), 15-7; Bostock, 265f. 
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corruption, the ousiai of perishable things should themselves be 
imperishable and capable of separate existence (independent of 
matter, that 15). The only thing that is clear, Aristotle asserts, 1s that 
some of them are not capable of separate existence, which 15 exem- 
plified by an unmistakable case, viz. that of the artefact '"house'. But 
perhaps, he goes on, such artefacts?* are not even enütled to the 
name οὐσία, as nothing is which is not formed by nature. One might 
well hold that the only ousia to be found in perishable things is their 
nature (1043b18-23). 

This raises the question what to think of the forms of natural 
things. The passage is not explicit on this score. The answer largely 
depends on what the status 15 of enmattered forms. lf they are 
particular (individual), it 15 most reasonable to assume that they are 
perishable. Or rather, they may be assigned what 1s called 'Hera- 
chtean eternity', because on Aristotelian doctrine, "one (particular) 
man begets another" (Phys. II 1, 193b8): that is to say, one man 
succeeds another without any single entity, whether form or com- 
pound, enduring. Apart from this, there are solid reasons to argue 
for the particular status of enmattered forms.*1 

The next paragraph (1043b23-32), which is introduced by 'conse- 
quently' (ὥστε), takes up the problem of definition from 1043b3-14. 
It first discusses the opinion of the followers of Antisthenes that any 
use of a proper definiens, grasping a thing as what it precisely 15, 1s 
impossible. We should be reminded of what Aristotle said in the 
Lexicon, A 29, with regard to Anüsthenes himself: as we have seen 
before (δ. 42), Aristotle attacked his naive view that it 1s impossible to 
assign to a thing an account other than its name or proper account 
consisting of the names of its simple constituents. The Antisthenians, 
then, concluded from this that any definiens cannot be but a "long 
rigmarole' (μακρὸς Aóyoc),*5 owing to the fact that to describe a thing 


1$ Bostock (265) is certainly wrong in claiming that Aristotle tentatively suggests 
that we should not count the form of a house as an ousia; for Aristotle is speaking 
of artificia! compounds, not of their forms. This is patently clear from the use of 
the verb συνέστηκεν at 1043b22, which can only be used of a compound. Cf. at Z 
17, 1041b29-30, where likewise there is talk about ousiai that are composed 
naturally and in accordance with their nature (κατὰ φύσιν καὶ φύσει συνεστήκασι). 
There are frequent allusions in Aristotle to the privileged position of natural things 
when it comes to philosophical investigation. See my /ndex, s.v. 'natural'. 

^* My sections 9.68 and 10.71. 

^9 This is an allusion to Simonides, fragm. 189 Bergk, where the phrase is used 
for an evasive story such as slaves are accustomed to tell their masters in order to 
cover up their failure in some duty. 
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by a pertinent expression, which 1s not just the thing's name, one 
could only take refuge in qualifying an alternative expression (which, 
in principle, is applicable to other things, too), by so many deter- 
minations that it precisely denotes £hzs thing, e.g. by calling Socrates 
the bald, bearded, henpecked husband' etc. Since this would be an 
endless enterprise, you can only explain the thing by saying what it is 
like, e.g. by calling silver 'something like tin'. Burnyeat rightly takes 
this procedure in terms of naming and elucidates it by remarking 
(1984, 18) that the like tin' designation "could be an (imperfect) 
instrument for getüng someone to attach the name 'silver' to the 
right thing". 

lo understand Aristotle's next remark that, in a way, the Antis- 
thenians "have a point here" one has to go back to the last sentence 
of the paragraph just before the parenthesis of b14-23. At 1043b10-14 
it was stated that 1f animalhood and two-footedness were to be the 
generic 'matter',*? there must be something over and above them, 
something which 15 the agent 'ousia-form'. And when people elimi- 
nate this agent, they state only the material constitution, and will thus 
fail to state the thing's ousia. Now this failure readily reminds us of 
the Antisthenian attack on our common pracuce of defining, which 
they are in the habit of deeming a 'mission impossible'. On the 
Antisthenian line of thought, one could really say scornfully that, by 
leaving out the unifying agent — the form — those people offer 
nothing more than a collection of ineffectual, unarranged single 
words, which comes close to an impertinent, insubstantial, so to 
speak, rigmarole. Of course, Aristotle's remark about the framers of 
inefficient definientia holds a great deal of mockery, meaning some- 
thing like: "fancy having that flung at you, that those uneducated 
people could make a point against your malpractice, when it comes 
to properly defining and designaung things." 

Next he proceeds to draw the helpful conclusion: 


Ibid., 5, 1043b28-32: 5o of one type of ousia, namely the compound 
one, ἃ definitorial account (ὅρον καὶ λόγον) can be given — whether 
they be perceptible or intelligible — but of their elementary?? con- 
stituents this cannot be done, since a definitorial account (ὃ ὅρος 
óptotiKÓc) expresses an attributive relationship between something 


^? For this use of ὕλῃ see my Index , s.v. 
1 For the sense of πρῶτος with the connotation of ἀρχή see Bonitz, Index, 
652b35-40. 
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and something else, one of which playing the part of matter, and 
one of form. 


Bostock (267) has correctly observed that in this passage Aristotle 
draws a moral, apparently both from this Anthisthenian-like puzzle 
and from his own puzzle about man being two-footed pius animal 
(1043b10-14), that a definiens must always have the 'thing plus 
attribute" form. However, Bostock is of the opinion that the thesis 
that it is only the compound of form in matter that is definable, 
neither form taken by itself, nor matter alone, is quite at odds with 
the bulk of Z 10, with Z 6 as summarized at Z 11, 1037a333-b7, and 
with Z 4, 1030a7-14, though it is entirely in accordance with what was 
claimed in H 2. For unlike, or rather opposite to H 2-3, it was claimed 
in Z that it 1s only the form that is definable, and that the compound 
Is not. 

Ihe discrepancy envisioned by Bostock disappears, once we re- 
member the important distinction we have been arguing for between 
two kinds of definiens, one of the sole form, one of the form as 
enmattered. Whenever Aristotle opposes a thing's form to its matter 
and leaves the thing taken as compound of form and matter out of 
consideration (as is often the case in the Z passages), he eo ipso thinks 
of defining a thing's quiddity irrespective of its actually being 
enmattered, while in H, on the contrary, the form qua enmattered, 
i.e. including its material constitution, is under examination. This 
shift of attention need not surprise us. The lengthy consideration of 
all the ins and outs of the form-matter relationship has, as early as in 
the concluding chapter of Z (17), resulted in a hard-won outcome: 1f 
the form (εἶδος) is /he claimant for the title 'true ousia', any Platonic 
thought of transcendence can only be expelled precisely by taking 
the eidos as the enmattered form, and, consequently, by recognizing 
that a definiens of the thing the form inheres in must include the 
thing's material constitution.?? 

In the last paragraph (preceding the concluding statement of the 
chapter, 1044a11-14), Aristotle presents another illustration of the 
peculiar position of ousia being, at the same time, some one thing 
and a unit of a plurality (duality) of constituents. To bring out this 


?5 Literally, "means (or indicates) something about something" (τὶ κατὰ τινὸς 
σημαΐνει). For this procedure, my section 2.11. 

19 As early as at Z 7, 1033a1-5 and 8, 1033b24-26, and even in E 1, 1025b30- 
102626, the second Kind of definiens, the one including material constitution, is 
found. 
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ambivalent feature the comparison of ousia with ἀριθμός is, Aristotle 
takes it, most suitable. But his exposition seems to be a bit obscured 
as a result of the intermingled criticism of Pythagoreans and 
Platonists. 

A correct understanding of Aristotle's view of ἀριθμός is a prelimi- 
nary requisite. After discarding (1045b32-34) any incorrect way of 
placing οὐσία (taken as the compound thing or σύνολον, as in the 
previous paragraphs) and ἀριθμός on a par, four points of analogy 
between the two are listed (1043b35-1044a11):9? (a) both are divisible 
until one arrives at indivisibles (b35-36); (b) both lose their 1dentity if 
anything is substracted from or added to it (1043b36-1044a2); (c) 
both stand in need of a unifying unity, some agent in virtue of which 
itis £v ἐκ πολλῶν (1044a2-9); (d) neither admit of variations in 
degree (104429-11; the famous 'more and less' principle of the 
Platonists 1s here alluded to. 

Let us start with the full text: 


Ibid. 3, 1043b32-1044a11: If ousiai are in a sense numbers;?! itis in the 
previous sense,?? and not, as some maintain, as series of units. A defi- 
niens, sure enough (γάρ), is a sort of number, since (a) it is divisible 
into indivisibles (every definiens being finite), and the same is true of 
number. And (b) just as, if you add or subtract anything (however 
small) from the things of which a counted quantity?? consists, it is no 
longer the same number but a different one, so too a definiens 
expressing a thing's quiddity will no longer remain once anything has 
been added or subtracted. Further, (c) ἃ number must be something 
in virtue of which it forms a unity?* — they [i.e. our opponents] 
cannot, on their present assumption (νῦν), say owing to what it forms 
a unity — that is, if it is a unity at all. For either it is not, but is like a 
heap, or it really is a unity, and then it should be explained what 1t 15 
that makes it one out of many. Likewise a definiens 1s a unity, and 
again they cannot explain this either. And this is a natural result; for 
the same ratio applies to both. And so ousiai are one in this way, not 
by being a kind of unit or indivisible point, as some say, but because 
each of them is a certain nature in actuality (ἐντελέχεια καὶ φύσις τις 
ἑκάστη). Also (d) just as no number admits of being more or less, so 


?0 RossII, 231; Burnyeat I, 20f. 

?! Ross's paraphrase (II, 231): "if numbers are substances", where (unlike in his 
rendering in the Oxford Translation) the definite article before οὐσίαι is ignored, 
must be a slip of the pen. 

3? Pace Burnyeat (22), οὕτως refers back to what is said in 1043b4-14, not 
forward to what follows. (On p. 21 Burnyeat takes the adverb to refer back). 

?* For the concrete sense of ἀριθμός (' applied number") see my section 12.35. 

?* 1 have chosen the rendering 'forms a unit' on purpose, since the Greek à εἷς 
is equally ambivalent, expressing not so much that by which the ἀριθμός is itself a 
unit as that owing to which the things taken together by it are a unit. 
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neither does the ousia taken as form (ἢ κατὰ τὸ εἶδος οὐσία), but if 
any ousia does, it is the enmattered ousia. 


Note first that, unlike 1n the cases (a), (b), and (c), the fourth 
analogy bears on ousia taken as the sole form and the agent of unity, 
not the compound unity itself. Understandably, Bostock (269) takes 
lines 104439-11 to be something of an afterthought. It 1s often?? 
asserted that these lines are at variance with. Cat. 5, 3b33-429, where 1t 
is supposedly implied that not even the ousia taken together with its 
matter (fj μετὰ τῆς ὕλης) can to a higher or lesser extent (more or 
less) be the ousia it actually is. However, it is wrongly assumed that 
the phrase ἣ μετὰ τῆς ὕλης means the concrete individual or c$vo- 
λον; it actually refers to the form taken qua inhering in somcthing. 
What Aristotle is trying to say is that even the enmattered form qua 
form is not susceptible of being intensified or diminished, though, of 
course, the compound is. For instance, Callias can become more and 
more a human being, but the manhood inhering in him cannot be 
intensified. This development as a man depends on his matter which 
increasingly gives in to the form, manhood. Likewise, someone may 
be more a cobbler than someone else, but this does not mean that 
the former's 'cobblerhood' 15 greater than the latter's.5 

Our understanding of the general purport of Aristotle's exposition 
mainly depends on grasping the exact sense of ἀριθμός as opposed to 
'one'. Basically, ἀριθμός is one of the two counterparts of 'one'. The 
elementary notion 'oneness' — which because of its close relation- 
ship to 'beingness' and 'definiteness' (and. finitude?), plays a crucial 
role in Ancient thought — is always used in a twofold opposition. On 
the one hand it was opposed to chaotic, immeasurable, abysmal 
plurality, which was bound to provoke the well-known Ancients' 
horror infiniti'. On the other, it was the counterpart of surveyable, 
orderly and countable plurality. This is where the notion of ἀριθμός 
comes in. This word, which 15 never used to stand for what we call the 
'number' one,?? is basically associated with orderliness, arrangement 
and countability. So it has the peculiar capability of bearing on (and 
arranging) a plurality ('something more-than-one'), and unifying 
that plurality; and, by the same token, making it 'one' in a way. For 


/? RossII, 234; Tredennick, ad loc.; Burnyeat, 23. 

?6 Pace Ackrill (1963), 89 re Cat. 5, 3b33ff. The correct explanation of this 
passage is found in Bostock, 270. 

97 Greek εἷς, μία, ἕν (like Latin 'unus', 'una', 'unum) are not themselves an 
ἀριθμός ('numerus), but the principle of counting; my sections 12.32-12.33. 
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instance, in the phrase 'three horses', the number 'three' confirms 
the plurality of these horses, but at the same time it makes something 
one out of them, viz. one trio, which, in turn, can serve as a means or 
principle of counting, e.g. counting thirty horses as ten trios.58 [n 
addition, and quite in line with Aristotle's semantics, the word, by way 
of metonymy, is also used for the things unified by the ἀριθμός as a 
unifying agent, so that, like English 'number', Greek ἀριθμός may be 
both numeral (Dutch 'getal') and series of things counted (Dutch 
aantal); see my section 12.32. 

On this understanding, the three analogies (a), (b), and (c) are 
not only fully comprehensible, but also appear to be well-chosen to 
illustrate the position of οὐσία as sketched in 1043a19-b14 and b23- 
32. First, (a) the divisibility up to a certain point, and no further: this 
feature brings about the situation that, just like a unified series, each 
ousia 15. a compound, but something definite all the same, not an 
uncountable plurality. Then, (b) the demand of integrity: just as 
number (the numeral as well as the series) 1s bound to lose its 
identity if something is added or substracted, ousia inevitably changes 
from one thing to another if constituents are added or substracted. 
Finally, (c) just as number (the numeral as well as the series) requires 
a unifying agent to be (Ais numeral, say '8' composed of 8 'ones'*? — 
and so the series in order to be this series is made out of [x] entities 
— likewise ousia taken as compound (σύνολον) needs an ontic agent, 
the form, to be a genuine unity composed of the plurality of its 
constituents. 

Bostock (268f.) does not seem very impressed by the comparison, 
the third analogy in particular. We may perhaps think of Aristotle, he 
surmises, "as holding that we have three horses only where the three 
form a group, not necessarily in any particular pattern, but at least so 
situated that they are all close to one another. Of course, such a view 
is mistaken, for three horses remain three however they may be 
scattered, but it would not be too surprising 1f Aristotle had failed to 
grasp this point" (268). This way of interpreting texts 1s astonishing: 
first assuming Aristotle to hold *perhaps' such a view, next deeming it 


95 Pare Burnyeat (22), who fails to see this and thinks that *it would in any case 
be odd to say that the number seven (e.g.) was a principle of unity among the things 
it numbered". 

?9? This is Aristotle's reply to the question he asked at Met. A 9, 99221, with 
reference to Plato's doctrine of numbers ("Why is a number, when taken all 
together, one?"). Cf. M 7, 1082a15-20. 
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an odd one, and winding up by saying that Aristotle is inconsiderate 
enough to fail to grasp the oddity.9?? 

The chapter ends with a rough outline of what for the author 
(Aristotle or his editor?) may have seemed the main subjects of this 
chapter. 


10. 5 Some observations on the identification of material constituents 


Chapter 4 opens (1044a15-32) with the observation that things may 
have different appropriate material, as well as the same. 5o the 
matter appropriate to phlegm is the sweet or the viscous (τὰ γλυκέα ἢ 
λιπαρά), and for bile the bitter (τὰ πικρά). On the other hand, it is 
possible for different things to come from the same matter if the 
cause which brings about the change is different: thus from wood 
both a chest and a bed may be made. A third possibility is that the 
same thing is made from different matter; in these cases the skill and 
the efficient principle must be the same. 

The passage has raised some discussion in that the text also speaks 
of *'ultimate matter', which has been mistaken by some (Ross II, 235, 
and Bostock, 272; cf. 73, among other interpreters) for the famous 
'prime matter'. Bonitz was the first to reject that idea.^? Burnyeat 
refrains from putting Aristotle's exposition in terms of 'prime matter 
and rightly takes Aristotle's main concern in this chapter to be to 
insist that you should not answer the τί ἐστι question (e.g. 'What is 
bile?') in a Presocratic style, by saying: 'Like everything else, it 1s 
earth, water, etc.', but you should give the specific or proximate 
matter, as is explicitly said in 1044b2-3 ("One must give the nearest 
causes"). 

The main purport of the introductory paragraph is, I take it, to 
make clear that when we are defining a natural thing's essence, and 
looking for its material cause as /he ontic principle, we should not be 
led astray by focussing on some remote cause, but go straight for its 


00 DBostock's distinction between abstract and applied numbers (267) is not 
conducive to a clear interpretation either. The given analogies equally apply to 
numerals and collections they are applied to. This is also ignored by Burnyeac I, 
2]f. 

9! Bostock's criticism of the summarizing sentence, which he takes to be the 
work of a somewhat careless editor, is partly based on his mistaking the opponents 
"reduction of οὐσίαι to numbers" (1044213) for Aristotle's own view. Cf. Burnyeat 
IL. 

60? See also Bemelmans (1995), 21F. 
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nearest cause (1044a32-b3). Some additional observations are made 
on the correct procedure as far as natural ousiai (whether corrupt 
ible or eternal), and natural things that are not ousia, are concerned 
(1044b3-21). 

In this context, the definition of non-substantial things such as 
eclipses 1s of concern. As is well known, the eclipse is a favourite 
example in Aristotle's doctrine of epistemonic proof. The pivotal role 
coincidental forms may have as formal cause-and-principle of things' 
having attributes comes to the fore: 


Met. H 4, 1044b8-15: Things which are by nature, but are not them- 
selves ousjai, do not have matter; what underlies them is the ousia. 
For instance, what is the cause of an eclipse?, what acts as its matter? 
It has none. Rather, the moon is that which is affected. And what is the 
efficient cause of the extinction of the light? The earth. The final 
cause does perhaps not exist. The formal cause (τὸ δ᾽ ὡς εἶδος) is that 
which is expressed by the definiens, but this is obscure if it does not 
include the «efficient» cause. Thus «we get the following procedure»: 
What is an eclipse? A deprivation of light. And if one adds 'due to the 
earth coming in between', there you have the definiens including the 
cause. 


In the final paragraph (b15-20), Aristotle remarks that in the case of 
sleep it is difficult to determine what precisely is primarily affected, 
j.€. what precisely 1s the underlying thing. Is it the animal? But if so, 
in virtue of what primarily? The heart, or something else.95 As for the 
efficient cause, by what is sleep effected? Further, what is the affec- 
tion, speaking formally, that is to say, what 1s the affection of that part 
of the animal which is primarily affected? Is it a sort of immobility? 
No doubt, but to what process in the primary subject is this due?9* 
What this chapter has made clear, then, is that the process of 
defining things, including changes which they undergo by nature 
( natural events"), requires people to sharply discriminate the differ- 
ent causes and the specific hypokeimenon underlying these changes. 
The fifth. chapter (1044b21-26) opens with a remark on the 
contingent existence of certain entities, forms and shapes (τὰ εἴδη 
καὶ αἱ uopqoat)95 in particular, which at one time are and at another 


05 [n Somm. 2, 455a20-b25; 45622-6, sleep is described as an affection of the 
heart qua primary seat of all perception (τὸ αἰσθητικὸν πάντων) Its occurrence is 
explained in III, 457a333-4582a10 (cf. PATI 7, 653a10-20); its final cause is relaxation, 
which is necessary for all animals. 

94^ "The epistemonic procedure of this paragraph is a nice example of Aristotle 
using the devices of focalization and categorization. 

?5 Following the reading of the Laurentianus and William of Moerbeke's exem- 
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time are not, and cannot ever be captured as being involved in a 
process of becoming or passing away.96 Thus it is not the form "white 
or 'whiteness' (τὸ λευκόν) that comes to be, but the white piece of 
wood, supposing, that is, that everything that comes to be comes 
from something and comes to be something. For this reason, to say 
that all opposites come to be from one another is an ambiguous way 
of putting things. It is true, a pale man comes from a dark man as 
one opposite from another. But when we say 'pale comes from dark 
as one opposite from another, we mean something different: the 
terminus a quo and the terminus ad quem in the latter expression are 
not the attributive features — 'pale(ness) and dark (ness), respective- 
ly — but the things they inhere in as their underlying things.?/ 

This leads the author to observe (b27-29) that, re 'underlying 
thing', not all things have matter as an underlying thing, but only the 
things susceptible of generation and reciprocal transformation. The 
things just mentioned, which at one time are and at another are not 
without actually being involved in a process of generation or corrup- 
tion, have no matter. 

Two problems concerning the position of matter in reciprocal 
transformation are raised, and tentatively solved. One bears on the 
relationship of the opposites to a thing's matter. Supposing the body 
is potentially healthy, and disease is the opposite of health, must the 
body be potentially both healthy and sick? And 15 water potentally 
both wine and vinegar? Or is it rather the matter of the one in virtue 
of its state and form, and of the other in virtue of the privation of 
that state and a decay that is contrary to its nature (b29-34)?. 
Apparently, Aristotle means to say that the body qua hypokeimenon 
remains the same, but should be regarded from different angles, 
corresponding to the process of the (incidental) transformation; and 
the same holds for the water-wine-vinegar example. Nouce that in 
point of fact it is informed matter that is under consideration, as also 
enmattered forms that are involved in the process of change. 


plar. For μορφῇ as formal principle and its juxtaposition to εἶδος see Bonitz, Index, 
4774a328-56, and 457-07 (μορφή as dynamic internal power). 

96 Met. H 3, 1043b14-16. At E 3, 1027a29-30, principles and causes are claimed 
to be of this kind. Cf. Met. B 5, 1002232-35, where there 1s talk of mathematical 
entities (Points, lines, and planes, though they are at one time and at another are 
not, cannot be in process of being either generated or destroyed"); notice that in 
the present chapter points are also instantiated (at 1044b22). 

97 See the semantic Main Rules; my section 1.71. 
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Ihe other problem is closely related to the previous one. Why is 
wine not the matter of vinegar, nor potentially vinegar, although 
vinegar comes from wine? The same holds for the transformation 
from living body to corpse. These questions, too are only tentatively 
answered. Perhaps, Aristotle suggests, the reason 1s that the decay is 
something coincidental. Along this line of thought, it is not the 
animal itself, but its matter that is also, by decay, the matter and 
potentiality of the corpse. Likewise, it is not the wine but the water 
that 1s the matter of the vinegar. Their occurrence may be compared 
to the way night comes from day.9? Matter always acts as an inter- 
mediate thing between animal and corpse, and between wine and 
vinegar (1044b34-1045206) 99 

Burnyeat (37) has rightly observed that the theme of opposites 
changing into one another provides the somewhat tenuous connec- 
uon with the first half of the chapter. He may also be right in 
deeming H 5 “ἃ bitty and unsatisfactory chapter containing no new 
material of any great interest". None the less, it continues, in its own 
peculiar way, the stream of thought of the previous chapters, dealing 
with the broader problem of framing a definiens including that of 
matter. What H 5 is concerned with is the position of matter, not, this 
ame, in the case of things being, but in their becoming. Thus one 
can understand the editor's motive for putting this text into Book H. 


10.6 The unity of the definiens finally stated 


Ihe concluding chapter of Book H opens (104528-14) with a clear 
exposition of the problem concerning the unity of the definiens by 


05 The common substratum of day and night may be the air (cf. Met. A 4, 
1070b21). 

9? [agree with Burnyeat (II, 38) that, pace Ross, at 1045a3-4 (μεταβάλλει εἰς 
ἀλλήλα) no mention is made of reciprocal transformation as far as wine and 
vinegar, or animal and corpse are concerned, but only that from vinegar to wine or 
corpse to living thing (mentioned at a4-6). For the unilateral use of ἀλλήλων see 
Thucydides III, 81: "Most of the suppliants [...] set about destroying one another 
(διεφθείρον ἀλλήλους) [...]; for father slew son (...) "; Theophrast, Metaph. 5525 (εἰς 
ἀλλήλας τὰς μεταβολάς), where the particular instances of changes of one element 
into the other are discussed (Van Raalte, 1993, 235); Arist. Cat. 3, 1b16-17: "The dif- 
ferentiae of genera which are different and not subordinate one to the other ....", 
where the subordination is not mutual (as usually happens with subordination, for 
that matter). In this connection Bostock (278) raises a fascinating, but irrelevant 
question: "It seems very probable that Aristotle did believe that animals, such as 
maggots, may come from corpses. Did he also believe that wine may come from 
vinegar?". 
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putting it in the broader context of the previous discussions of Z, chs. 
1Off., and H, chs. 1-3. In the case of all things which have several parts 
and in which the whole (τὸ ὅλον) is something over and above their 
parts, and not just the sum of them all, like a heap, there must always 
be some cause of their unity. Offering an evident example of what I 
have in mind,"? Aristotle intends to say, there is the case of bodies, 
where the cause is sometimes contact, sometimes stickiness, or some 
other affection of this sort. The unity of a definiens, however, is 
special, since it is an account that is one not by being bound together 
(οὐ συνδέσμῳ), as for instance the /liad is, but by expressing some- 
thing that already is by itself a unity. In other words, in the case of 
quidditative units, it is not the act of defining, but the definiendum 
itself that founds the unity of the definiens.?! 

This raises the question what 1t 15 that has made this something a 
unity rather than a plurality; e.g. what makes a man a unity rather 
than a plurality consisting of 'animal' and 'two-footed'? This problem 
is especially acute to the Platonists, who claim that there are an 
'Animalatself' and ἃ "Two-footed-tself'; for why does man parücipate, 
not in one single Form, 'Man-tself', but in two, 'Animalhood' and 
"Iwo-footedness'? To put it generally, man (no matter whether the 
particular or the Platonic Form, Man is meant)" would be not one, 
but a combination consisting in 'animal' flus 'two-footed' (1045al4- 
20). 

Alluding to his exposition in H 2-3, Aristotle proceeds (1045a20- 
33) to claim that any problem will vanish 1f we explain the unity in 
terms of actuality (form) and potentiality (matter). Next he goes on 
to illustrate this by his favourite semantic ἱμάτιον device, this time 
applied to the case of the bronzen sphere."? Supposing that this 


7?  Burnyeat (II, 39) rightly claims that probably καί is used to introduce a 
striking example, rather than to suggest that bodies are the weakest examples of 
unity (Ross, and Bostock ad loc.). 

71 Cf. Z 12, 1037b24-27, where it is explicitly stated that a thing's proper 
definiens must express something that is one. 

7? [think we need not be puzzled (with Burnyeat II, 39f.) about what is meant 
by *man' here, either the particular or the Platonic Form, because for Plato too, the 
communion of Forms takes place in their immanent status, not in the transcendent 
Realm; De Rijk (1986), 122-5; 134-8. 

7*5 My section 9.32. That in speaking of *'round bronze', Aristotle has 'bronzen 
sphere' in mind — or is he actually pointing to some particular sphere in the class 
room? — appears from 232-33; cf. Burnyeat II, 41. On this assumption, the 
problem raised by Bostock (282) disappears. He points out that 'round bronze' is 
merely a coincidental compound, like pale man. But if there is talk of a sphere (or 
ball) the roundness is an essential property. 
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single name, ἱμάτιον, when used to stand for the definiens of the 
compound entity 'round bronze', is apt to represent the unity of this 
entity, then what we are looking for (τὸ ζητούμενον) when it comes to 
explaming the unity will be the cause of the roundness and the bronze 
being some one thing. If we put things this way, the problem dis- 
appears, because evidently one component is the compound's matter 
or potentiality, the other its form (μορφή) or actuality. Thus the ques- 
tion becomes : 'What is the cause of what is potentially now being in 
actuality, alongside the efficient cause in the case of things that are 
generated?'7 Now there is no other cause of the potential sphere's 
being an actual sphere but the essences of both constütuents, the 
bronze and the sphere; for the essence of bronze entails its being 
potentally a sphere, while the sphere's essence allows its potency to 
be materialized in bronze.7? 

By thus explaining the cause of unity, the author has taken up the 
previous issue (Z, chs. 12 and 17) of the definiens including matter, 
and he reminds us of the disünction between intelligible and sensible 
matter made before, at Z 10, 1036a9-11.79 As we have stated when 
commenting on these lines, by 'intelligible matter' (ὕλη vontn) 
Aristotle understands the general condition of material constitution 
falling to all material things, and the corresponding condition of 
extensionality which belongs to objects in mathematical abstraction. 
Although in the present illustration of intelligible matter (“ἃ circle is 
a plane figure; 10452355) the material element of the circle — which 
15 common to other circles, whether of the same or of different size), 
as well as other planimetral figures — is at the same time the generic 
element, there 15 nothing to compel us to assume, with Ross and 
some others, that 'intelligible matter' has here a somewhat different, 


7^ Deleting at 1045a31 (with Burnyeat II, 40£., Bostock, 39, and Ross, in the 
Oxford Translation) the comma after ποιῆσαν. 

75 'The common interpretation (Alexander CAG 1, p. 562!9?: Ross II, 238; 
Tredennick, 424, note a; Burnyeat II, 41), to the effect that it is the essence of the 
potential sphere to become the actual sphere, and of the actual sphere to be 
generated from the potential sphere, is rightly rejected by Bostock (284); in line 
with this argument, the constituents, bronze (matter or potentiality) and sphere 
(form or actuality), are intended. However, Bostock fails to see the point at issue, it 
seems, saying that "it 1s not part of the essence of the bronze that it should be ἃ 
sphere". Surely, to be potentially a sphere 2s part of its essence. 

76 Τῃ my view, the lines 45233-35 should be immediately connected with the 
previous lines on matter and potentiality as the essential ingredients for there to be 
an ontic unity made up, which is to be adequately expressed in a proper definiens. 
At a36 a fresh start is made by embarking on the problem how to conceive of the 
unity of what is without any matter. 
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analogous meaning, namely genus. I think Bostock (284f.) is right in 
taking the lines 10452333-35 to mean that after Aristotle has just been 
talking of defining a spherical piece of bronze, he is reminded that 
the definiens of a mathematical entity too includes matter. On the 
unitary interpretation of 'intelhgible matter' in Z and H, then, the 
illustration that a circle 1s a plane figure aims to indicate that the 
plane is the intelligible matter of which spheres are made. "Different 
circles differ from one another by being 'made οἵ different parts of 
the plane" (Bostock, 284). 

Next, by shifting attention from the logical unity of the definiens 
to the ontic unity of things that contain no matter whatsoever, a 
difficult problem is addressed. To put this problem differently, what 
use would there be in guaranteeing the unity of form and matter of 
things if you do not know how the form by itself — to Aristotle, the 
enmattered form taken in abstraction from its sensible matter, and 
even from its condition of *materiahty! ('intelligible matter), to the 
Platonists, the transcendent Forms — is a unity? This is a major philo- 
sophical problem.7/ Aristotle's exposition contains some valuable 
indications concerning his basic ontological tenets. Let us give the 
floor to Aristotle, first: 


Met. H 6, 1045236-b7: But things that have no matter, either sensible 
or intelligible, are at once (εὐθύς)78 something one without qualifica- 
tion (ὅπερ ἕν τι), each of them, just like they are also some whatit- 
precisely-is-to-be (ὅπερ ὄν τι)" I mean precisely to δέ a subsistent entity, 
or δὲ ἃ quality, or be a quanüty. That is why neither the beelement nor 
the one-element occurs in the definiens, and also a what beingas 1s at 
once something one, as something be24ng too. That is also why, for any 
of them, there is no further cause of their being some one thing, or of 
their being something being. Each is at once something being and 
something one and not because being or one should be their genus, 
nor because they should be separable from particulars. 


What Aristotle means to say is: 

(a) The various forms of being and being-one, as they are classified in 
the ten categories of being — and being-one, we may add — are by 
their own nature a unity, without requiring an outside agent. Pace 


77 lam afraid that Burnyeat's diametrically different approach to this paragraph 
would put us, as it has done him, on the wrong track. By directly linking up this 
paragraph with the previous arguments, he says (II, 42): "There is even less of a 
problem about the unity of items which do not have a material component to be 
unified with an actuality. They are immediately one". I have to agree that Aristotle 
brings up the issue by solving the problem at the outset. 

75 Le.by their own nature, without anything else effective of the unification. 
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Ross (II, 238), the categories as summa genera are not intended, but 
any particular categorized according to one or more of the categories 
of being. Consequently, it is modes of being, taken πὶ abstracto, that 
are meant. Í his position entails three corollaries: 
(b) Since each categorial mode of being comprises the beelement 
and the oneelement in itself, these elements are not explicitly ex- 
pressed in a thing's definiens. Thus man is defined as 'two-footed 
animal', not as 'two-footed-being animal-being', or 'two-footed-one 
animal-one', in spite of the fact, as has been said more than once;?? 
that 'man' equals 'man-being', 'animal' animal-being' etc., and 
man' equals 'man-being-one' etc. 
(c) No formal ontic element of the particular things requires a cause 
for their oneness or beingness. Such an element is itself being and 
one, and although its being is a special mode of being and being-one, 
this does not mean that 'be' and 'one' should be their generic 
elements (which they definitely are not, since 'be' and 'one' are nota 
genis). 
(d) Just like 'be' and *one' cannot be separated from the formal 
modes of be-ing, they are not separable from the particular things.?! 
Ihe problem of the 'bare form' as against its fundamental rela- 
tionship to matter and being enmattered, which presents itself to δὴν 
metaphysician, no matter of what school, has led to various unsatis- 
factory answers (1045b7-16). Some came to talk of 'participation' 
(μέθεξις), but they are at a loss when asked what participation is or 
what its cause is. Others have spoken of 'communion' (συνουσία), 
for instance the sophist Lycophron, who says that knowledge 1s the 
communion of the act of knowing with the soul; others again cal] 
being alive 'the composition or tying together (σύνθεσιν ἢ σύνδεσ- 
μον) of soul with body'. In fact, the same account applies in all cases. 
E.g. being healthy will be the communion, tying together, or 
composition of a soul and health; that the bronze is a triangle will be 


7? My section 1.64. 

90  APo. II 7, 92b14; Met. B 3, 998b22, A 28, 1024b9-16, I 2, 1053b22-24. Else- 
where Aristotle has no worries about seemingly contradicting himself by using in 
similar contexts the term yévogin a slightly different sense. Guthrie (VI, 205, n.1) is 
right in observing that it 15 typical of Aristotle that at An. I1 1, 41226, he is speaking 
of οὐσία as γένος ἕν τι τῶν ὄντων (cf. Phys. I 6, 189214: ἢ δ᾽ οὐσία ἕν τι γένος), 
whereas at Met. Z 1, 1028230, it is 'not some being but being primarily and simply'; 
and one can see, Guthrie correctly adds, what he means in either case. 

5! "This ontological assessment is at the background of Aristotle's favourite 
conceptual analysis throughout. 
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the composition of bronze and triangle, as being white will be the 
composition of whiteness and a surface. 

Aristotle does not hesitate to give the diagnosis, and offer the 
remedy (1045b16-23). All these people fail to see the pivotal role of 
potenuality and actuality, and hence are unable to explain the one- 
ness in things, which should be expressed in their proper definiens, 
because they are looking for such mutually exclusive things as a 
unifying ground' concerning potentiality and actuality, as well as the 
contrast between them. Thus they miss the decisive point, namely 
that the ultimate (or proximate) matter and the enmattered form are 
one and the same thing, the one being 1t potentially, the other in 
actuality. Hence it is as if they were asking what the cause 1s of 
oneness and being one; but, as we have just seen, this is senseless, 
because each thing is one, and the potential and the actual are in a 
way one. Therefore there is no other cause, except, of course, the 
efficient cause required for bringing about the change from poten- 
üahty to actuality. But, as has been sufficiently explained in the 
previous paragraphs, all things which have no matter are, without 
further qualification, just some one thing (ἁπλῶς ὅπερ ἕν τι). In 
other words, being one 1s the metaphysical feature that precedes any 
categorial modification. 

This conclusion of the Z-H discussion signals Aristotle's tenacity in 
forwarding his own ontological position. Ross (II, 238) has well ob- 
served that the certain amount of repetition,?? which must strike the 
reader, even within H 6 itself, 1s for the sake of emphasis. The author 
takes great pains to make clear that the other thinkers were not up to 
solving the "hardest and most urgent of all problems" (Met. B 4, 
999a24), which bears on the relationship in the things outside be- 
tween what is the (unknowable) strictly individual and what is know- 
able, a relationship which, as founded upon their complementarity, 
must not Jeopardize the thing's oneness. Since none of his compet- 
tors had the right view of form as actuality and matter as potentality, 
they inevitably got stuck in unsatisfactory attempts and would-be 
solutions, such as 'participation', 'composition', or 'tying together'. 
They failed to see that one does not need an explanation for the 
oneness of the potential and the actual (1045b16-17), and by missing 
this crucial point, they sought bonds to hold the two ontic con- 
sütuents together, and, in the logical domain, to guarantee the unity 


5? Eg. Aristotle's previous rejection of participation as effective of unity in Z, 
12, 1037b18-24; Z 14, 1039b2-6. 
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of the definiens.9? But rather than opting for some mysterious unify- 
ing cause, one should look instead, as Aristotle never ties of insisung, 
for the immanent cause in thing [x], which is a potential [y], which 
causes [x|'s potency to be actualized — to turn into [y]. This cause, 
then, is one aspect of [x]'s dynamic eidos.?* 

Before pursuing Aristotle's expositions of the final book (0) of the 
central part of the Metaphysics, it seems worthwhile to insert an 
excursus on some controversial issues concerning the books Z and H. 


10. 7 An excursus on three controversial issues in Met. Z-H 


As we have remarked upon before, for Aristotle the main meta- 
physical problem is how to explain true knowledge (ἐπιστήμη), given 
(a) his unshakeable metaphysical principle that there is no real 
universal entity, and (b) his loyalty to the basic Ancient conviction 
that there is no true knowledge or definition of the particular, since 
there can be neither knowledge nor definition of the ever-changing. 
From as early as Socrates's days, true knowledge was substantially 


53 Burnyeat II, 43f. Bostock (286f£.) wrongly reduces the whole issue to "just 
ordinary predication", and refers to Lycophron's peculiar "concern with the 'is' of 
predication" criticized by Aristotle at PAys. ] 2, 185b27-28. But, firstly, this merely 
bears on the logical aspect of what is essentially ἃ metaphysical problem; and, 
secondly, from the viewpoint of logic, it is not sentence predication and statement 
that are involved, but the broader issue of attribution and appellation (naming). So 
his blaming (287) Aristotle for not having made clear that "these remarks on predi- 
cation are at all relevant to his topic in this chapter, the problem of the unity of the 
definition", 1s ill-founded, and is yet another reason to abandon the commentators' 
persistent habit of explaining Aristotle's statement-making utterances in terms of 
sentence predication of the 'S is P' form, and his definitorial phrases ('definienüa' 
in their capacity of incomplete assertibles) as fully-fledged definitions. For the 
important, and often decisive role of (complete and incomplete) assertibles, as 
Opposed to assertions, in Aristotle see my section 2.16. Remarkably enough, Bos- 
tock seems to have been quite close to the correct understanding of the semantic 
issue when continuing (ibid.): "Yhe answer can only be that he is presuming that 
the unity of the proposition 'the bronze is round' [there is at 1045a26-28 no talk at 
all of a proposition, but merely of naming, De R.] carries with it the item referred to 
by 'the round bronze , and that this in turn carries with it the unity of the proposed 
definition [read 'definiens'] 'a round bronze'. [...]. The phrase 'a round bronze' is 
regarded as itself a phrase in which a form (signified by 'round") is predicated [not 
as a sentenual predicate, clearly, but as an attributive appellation; De R.] of matter 
(signified by "bronze'). So we may generalize and say that any definition [read 
'definiens'; De R.] which predicates form of matter in this way will define a unity". 
In point of fact, Bostock's 'revised' Aristotle comes very close to the genuine one. 

54 Ar Z 13, 1038b5-7 the hypokeimenon is significantly described in terms of 
potentiality. 
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associated with defining a thing's eidos, and, so to speak, discarding 
or neutralizing the thing's matter. The metaphysical problem, then, 
In principle concerns the position of matter. It is branched out in 
three overlapping problematic issues: (1) Is the immanent form 
universal or particular?, (2) Is matter the principle of individuation?, 
and (3) Should matter be included in the definiens? Among modern 
interpreters these three issues are highly controversial. Small wonder 
indeed because one's answers to these questions are representative of 
the interpreter's personal view concerning the main subject matter of 
the central books of the Metaphysics. 


10. 71 Agar, the particular status of the àÀmmanent form 


Frede & Patzig rightly preface their treatment of the first question 
with emphasizing that Aristotle uses the term εἶδος in two main 
senses, one the ontic form which intrinsically causes a thing to be 
precisely what it is, the other the species that is common to whatever 
possesses the same form.5? The ambivalence?? of the term clearly 
comes to the fore in a statement in Book A, in which the two senses 
occur side by side without offering any difficulty to the reader: 


Met. ^ 5, 1071a27-29: These things [i.e. the causes and principles of 
things] in the same species are different, not specifically (εἴδει), but 
in the sense that the causes and principles of the particulars (τῶν καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστον) are something different, your matter and form (εἶδος) and 
moving cause being different from mine, while in their universal 
definiens (τῷ καθόλου δε λόγῳ) they are the same. 


Many other passages can be adduced in support of the thesis that 
each thing's immanent form is some particular form proper to it and 
to nothing else.9? All this evidence should be evaluated in the context 


55 Frede & Patzig I, 48f. I am much indebted for the present paragraph to the 
excellent discussions they have devoted to this problem throughout their com- 
mentary on Book Z: I, 48-57; II, 12-5; 147£.; 177; 189-9]; 202; 241; 244-7; 283; 303, 
all in all providing us with a wealth of evidence for the position argued for here. 

96 [prefer 'ambivalence' to Frede & Patzig's 'equivocity' (/Mehrdeutigkeit'); my 
section 1.72. 1 cannot therefore go the whole way with them, when they ask why 
Aristotle made no attempt to avoid the 'equivocity'. The ambivalence, for that 
matter, is a good thing in that it associates, rather than confuses two closely related 
features, "possessing a specific form' and 'sharing this feature with other particu- 
lars'. My section 1.72. 

87 First and foremost the evidence put forward by Heinaman (1973, 297-303) 
should be referred to in support of Aristotle's assuming the existence of individual 
instances of properties, outside Cat. : Top. I 9, 103b29-37; IV 6, 127a20-25; Phys. V 4, 
228a3-12; VII 1, 242a1l6-b41; Long. vit. 2, 465a19-26; EN I 6, 1097a11-13; see also 
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of what Guthrie (VI, 103) has termed "Aristotle's inviolable common- 
sense postulate, the primacy of the particular" (his italics). Guthrie has 
well observed (ibid.) that with this postulate "goes the picture of the 
philosopher examining the things around him in order to abstract, 
by means of a logical analysis, certain common features which exist 
— in the things but not otherwise — which can none the less be 
regarded in abstraction from them by the mind and will explain their 
nature". 

The cognitional procedure involved 1s hinted at by Aristotle more 
than once. At Met. Z 10, 103625-8, he claims that particulars are not 
defined, but apprehended by sensation accompanied by 'intuition' 
(νοῦς), and also spoken of ('appellated') and known through the 
thing's (universal) definiens. Elsewhere (APo. II 19, 100a16-b3) he 
tells us that sensation of the particular directly puts us in touch with 
what is universal and common; for seeing the particular, Callias, we 
obtain our first awareness of '*man'.*? However, one may still charge 
Aristotle with failing to clarify the nature of the act of abstracung the 
universal from what is particular, and the role of intuitive cognition 
which seems so indispensable for the process of abstraction, but we 
should not ignore the numerous hints at the forms! particular status, 
which are to be found in what he 15 actually asserting. 

Here are some more arguments in support of the "particular 
forms' thesis.*? Aristotle often?? calls the immanent form a τόδε τι, 
which implies that 1t is something particular, as has been standard 
lore for Aristotle from as early as the Categories (5, 3b10-14). The form 


Met. N 2, 1089b20-32, where the issue of individual, non-substantial instances 1s 
addressed in the context of Aristotle's polemic with Plato. As is well known, in Cat. 
Aristotle admits individual instances of non-substantial modes of being as well, e.g. 
5. 2a334-b5 and b37-3a6; 3a29-32 and 4a10-16; 6, 5333-35; 8, 10b26-29. See also the 
clear discussion of this issue in Wedin (1978), and Hafemann (1998), 225; 2558. 

88 Also EN VI 12, 1143b4-5. Cf. the use of θιγγάνειν ('to touch") at Met. O 10, 
1051b24-25; A 7, 1072b20-21. 

89 Sellars (1967), 118f£.; Frede & Patzig I, 52-4; also their discussions of a great 
number of passages of Met. 2. Cf. Heinaman (1973), whose argument is unhappily 
obscured, though, by his sticking to the inappropriate idca of sentence predication, 
instead of using the generic device of 'appellation' or 'designation'. 

?0 Met, A 8, 1017b25; 2 3, 1029228-29; H 1, 1042229; O 7, 1049335; ^ 3, 1070a11- 
13 (cf. 331-33: "Causes and principles are in a sense different for different things, 
but in another sense, speaking generally and analogically, they are the same for 
all"); GA I 3, 318b32. Ross I, 310 re 1017b25: The form is said to be τόδε τι. It is 
more often the concrete unity of matter and form that is so described, but form is 
the element that gives individual character, and so the form is sometimes called 
τόδετι. (Cf. H 1042229, O 1049235, ^ 1070al1, 13-15, GC 318b32). 
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is sometimes?! designated as ὑποκείμενον, which again implies par- 
ticularness. Furthermore, his claim?? that it is possible for a form to 
exist at one time, and not at another, can only be understood as 
holding of particular forms, which are destructible as such, whereas 
the preservation of the species is due to reproduction.?? In this 
context, the lines Z 7, 1032a24-25, should be interpreted as stating 
"that from which they (i.e. changeable things) come into being is a 
nature (φύσις) and so, too is that in accordance with which they 
come to be — since what comes into being possesses a nature, for 
instance a plant or an animal — and so too is that by which they are 
brought into being".?* Moreover, Aristotle often speaks of the form 
taken universally, which implies that prior to this logical manipula- 
ton, it lacks universality. Again, on several other occasions, the form 
is explicitly called the thing's own and proper form, e.g. at Z 18, 
1058b10: "the ousia of a thing is peculiar to it". In the same chapter 
Aristotle claims that no ousia can be composed of universals, because 
a universal signifies a quale, not a this. Obviously this claim should be 
viewed as linked up with the thesis that none ousia is itself universal 
either. Likewise at Met. M 2, 1977b12-27, there 1s talk of particular 
immanent εἴδη; Cleary (1995), 305. 

Any counter-argument against the above thesis plays on the 
Ancient requirement also adhered to by Aristotle, that the proper 
object of any definition and genuine knowledge is what is universal; 


?! Met. Z 3, 102933; H 1, 1042228-29. 

??^ Met. Z 8, 1033b6; 15, 1039b23-26; cf. H 5, 1044b21£.; ^ 8, 1070a15-17. 

93 Am. II 4, 4152a26-b8: "Life's functions are reproduction and the assimilation of 
food [...] viz. to reproduce another like itself, an animal producing an animal, and 
a plant a plant, in order that, as far as its nature allows, they may have a share in the 
immortal and the divine; all things, then, strive for this. [...] Since, then, they can- 
not share in the immortal and the divine by continuity of existence, because no 
perishable thing can forever remain numerically one and the same, they try to 
achieve that end in the only way they can. [...] What persists is not the thing itself, 
but something like itsclf, numerically not one, but specifically one". *Form is 
eternal only by virtue of the never-failing succession of its embodiments;" , as Ross 
(1949. L5) puts I5 cf. Met 15. 103 0690. 27. In particular, the biological works 
offer overwhelming evidence for the particular status of immanent εἶδος. See e.g. 
Balme (1987), 291-306; (1990), 49-54. However, Balme (1987, 20) is wrong In say- 
ing that in F/A Aristotle had to solve a grave problem arising in Met. Z, in particular 
the "paradox of [...] the snub nose, of the indefinable indivi ΒΕ Ἢ In actual fact, 1f 
there were any paradox in Met. Z it already collapsed there. What the biological 
works provide us with is a corroboration of what can be gathered from the observa- 
tons in Met. Z on account of the metaphysical status of immanent forms. For some 
related doctrinal concordance see Cooper (1990), 55-84, and Frede (1990), 113-29, 

?! Forms do not come into being (γίγνεσθαι), but rather make their appear- 
ance' (ἐπιγίγνεσθαι); see Frede & Patzig II, 136f.; 209f. 
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and that the thing's eidos, which is such an object when it comes to 
genuinely knowing a thing, must, therefore, be universal, not particu- 
lar. I cannot understand why even Frede & Patzig (I, 55f.) see a 
baffling problem lurking here.9?5 Again, the sole intricate problem is 
how to explain the ins and outs of the abstraction process of produc- 
ing a universal form out of a particular, which is Just as mystifying as 
Plato's 'fixing one's eyes on the Idea or Form' (as e.g. in Rep. X, 
596B 7). But however unclear all this may be, as far as the particular 
status of the i1mmanent forms 1s concerned, it suffices to stress the 
distinction between the logical and ontological domains. It is not 
surprising that as soon as the logical domain of defining and knowing 
is being considered, the eidos taken universally, as a purely logical 
tool, that is, comes into focus. To define a thing and to take it one 
way or another are mental actions, which as such do not necessarily 
depend on the various ways in which the (putative) objects are 
(thought to be) in existence. It is along these lines that we should 
understand Aristotle's speaking of 'forms taken generally or univer- 
sally', and 'universal forms'.96 


?? [n their account of the supposed counter-arguments, they rightly assess them 


as concerning Aristotle's philosophic tenets themselves. [In point of fact, the oppo- 
nents of the above thesis intend to defend Aristotle against himself, and even go so 
far as to ignore unmistakable textual evidence. See e.g. Bostock, 185-90; 217f. n a 
"Note" to Burnyeat II, 26-31, R.W. Sharples understandably reduces the "Whether 
particular or universal! controversy to one of terminology rather than of substance. 
He discusses "the claim that we may represent Aristotle's thought more accurately 
by speaking not of form as universal, possessed by all members of a given natural 
kind, but rather of individual forms in each member of a natural kind, forms 
identical in kind and differing only numerically". He meets the objections made by 
Lloyd (1970, 522) in particular, in which the confusion between logic and ontology 
is most explicit. For the general issue see also Heinaman (1979), and Burnyeat II, 
15-7 and 24-6. Matthen too presents (19882, 155-66; 174-6) an impressive defence 
of particular forms in Aristotle. 

?6€ G. Hughes (in Burnyeat I, 112) unconvincingly claims that the distincüon 
between 'individual' and 'universal' is not simply one of language or logic, but is 
rooted in Aristotle's theory of potentiality and actuality. He is of the opinion that 
this "can be drawn clearly enough on the basis of what Aristotle says, despite the 
fact that he has elaborated no special terminology in which to say it". All things 
considered, the sting should be taken out of the controversy "whether universal or 
individual' by well marking off the two levels terminologically: the (ontic) form 
inhering in some [x] or [y] is individual, while the (logical) species 2s assigned to 
several instantiauons. Therefore, to talk of a species being individual is a termino- 
logical abusio, which can only confuse the discussion (my sections 1.73 and 12.1). In 
his defence of universal forms in Aristotle, Woods (1991) too continually muddles 
the logical and ontological levels. Although he cleary sees (45f.) that in Aristotle 
καθόλου - καθόλου λεγόμενον, he keeps taking commonness in terms of ontology. 
One may wonder whether the adherents to the view that Aristotle knows of 
universal forms would believe that in saying 'Michael and his brother share a rare 
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In an excellent discussion of the inherence of individual forms in 
things in the context of the 'being-in but not said-of' item (Cat. 2, 
1a23-24), Daniel Devereux (1992, 124£.) points out that the fact that 
the particular whiteness in Socrates cannot exist apart from him, zn 
some other individual, is not a consequence of its being zn him, but 
actually a consequence of the particular kind of entity that this 
whiteness 1s: non-substantial particulars are entities that can be said 
of no more than one particular. It follows from Socrates' particular 
whiteness being zn him that 1t cannot exist on its own, separated from 
him (χωρίς). 

Note that Aristotle's view of the particular form fits in. well with 
those of his main predecessors, Socrates and Plato. Aristotle has well 
observed that Socrates founded universal definition and true knowl- 
edge on the presence of a 'common feature' in particular things. 
Aristotle makes a clear distinction between Plato's thought about 
Forms and the Socratic eidos in terms of transcendence and separa- 
tion (χωρισμός). From what he tells us about his predecessors it is 
plain that what he understands by 'separation' is what 1s sometimes 
called the 'existential assumption or postulation', to the effect that 
the object of a real definition must exist apart from its sensible 
instantiations as an entity of a different, i.e. non-sensible sort. He has 
always insisted that Socrates kept locating his eidos, being a specific 
entity (called 'essence'; τὸ τί ἐστι, in Aristotle's words) as a universal 
(e. 'universally assignable') immanent cause. At the same time 
Socrates took the eidos as a definitorial common thing '.?? 

Reporting Socrates's contribution to philosophy, as distinct from 
Plato's, Aristotle says that there are two things which may fairly be 
credited to Socrates — inductive argument and universal definition 
— both of which are concerned with the starting-point of true knowl- 
edge; and he immediately adds "But Socrates did not make the 
universals or the definientia exist apart".?? And when describing 
inductive argument im the Topics as the progress from the particular 


sense of humour' the two brethern are denied each their own sense of humour. 
Matthen defines (19882, 171) the problem of 'universal vs. individual form' thus: 
"[...] because a universal predicated of an individual results in an individual attri- 
bute, the form predicated of matter results in an individual form. It is these indi- 
vidual forms that Aristotle identifies with individual substances. Note that these are 
not individual forms in the sense of forms that vary qualitatively from individual to 
individual. Thev are individual only in the sense that they are distinct instances 
[read: instantiations, De R.] of a universal: they are only numerically distinct". 

97 Met. A 6, 987b1-9; M 9, 1086a332-b11; sce De Rijk (1986), 33-7; 47-51. 

^ Met. M 4, 1078b27-31. 
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to the universal, Aristotle illustrates this with an example of Socratic 
flavour: if the best navigator 15 the expert (the one with knowledge), 
and the best driver the expert, and so on, we can infer the general 
conclusion that the expert (the knowledgeable") in every occupation 
is the best.?? Induction, then, is accomplished when the mind is “δα 
on' from the observation of particular instances (and instantiations, 
i.e. particular forms) to grasp a general feature shared by all the 
members of a class.!0? That Socrates could not possibly think of some 
universal ontic feature present in the particulars also appears from 
the fact that, in the earliest dialogues at least, he 15 reported to 
recognize bad ontic features as well, which are explained in terms of a 
particular deficient ontic status (' vice") caused by the privation of the 
corresponding good feature ('virtue').!?! 

Likewise, even Plato considered the Socratic εἴδη to be particular 
forms. That is precisely why, in Guthrie's words (IV, 212), Plato, while 
giving "an affectionate but candid portrait of Socrates as he knew 
him, and his way of going to work [...] at the same time shows himself 
puzzled, or not fully satisfied, by the philosophical implications of 
some Socratic tenets and takes a few tentative steps further, thus 
foreshadowing some of the problems which wil! concern him deeply 
later on". The development of the Socrauc doctrine of the particular 
enmattered eidos into the Platonic doctrine of transcendent Forms 
partaken by particulars has to be explained in terms of the short- 
comings which Plato must have envisaged 1n Socrates's particular 
forms, which, to Plato's mind, could not possibly meet the require- 
ment of being stable objective realities.!9? 

As for Plato himself, Gerold Prauss has convincingly shown 
(against some scholars who had argued that, since only true Being 
can be the object of genuine knowledge, this knowledge only con- 
cerns transcendent Forms, not the outside particulars), that even 
though, for Plato, the transcendent Forms are ultimately the true 
objects of genuine knowledge (ἐπιστήμη), it is the particular's δυνά- 
μεῖς (or immanent forms) which in fact are the proper object of 
knowledge.!9? The forms as partaken of by the outside particulars are 


99 "lop. 112, 105a13-16. See Guthrie (1969), 426. 

100 Top. 1 18, 108b10-11. Guthrie, ibid., and Ross (1949), 481-3. 

01 So more than once in Plato, Eulhyphro, e.g. at 5D1-5; see De Rijk (1980), 38f. 

10? De Rijk (1986), 52-5; 234-53. 

103 Prauss (1965), 105-10; De Rijk (1986), 332-8. See also the fine pages in 
Guthrie V, 412-7 on Plato's view of the knowledge of the particular. Plato's cogni- 
tive procedure is analysed in De Rijk (1986), 338-47. 
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nothing but the Platonic Forms taken in their immanent status; whilst 
in their capacity of being known by the philosopher their mental 
status is in question, which, it should be stressed, is not their tran- 
scendent status.!?^ In the later dialogues, Plato too uses the name of a 
form (taken in its immanent status, of course) in order to indis- 
criminately designate the enmattered form (or 'instantiation of F- 
ness') and the particular thing ('instance') partaking in the transcen- 
dent Form of the same name. For instance, at Sophist, 257D11-12, the 
phrase τῆς τοῦ καλοῦ φύσεως indiscriminately stands for the particu- 
lar form 'beautiful (or instantiation of Beautifulness) and the beauti- 
ful thing partaking in the transcendent Form, Beautifulness.!?? 

Thus Aristotle's view of the forms as particular enüties (non-subsist- 
ent ones, of course) immanent in particular subsistent things as their 
dynamic ontic causes, fits in very well with the Ancient philosophic 
mainstream. Once we recognize the similarity we can understand 
more fully to what extent he disagreed with his master. For like any 
dispute, the most eager philosophic disputes are likely to be the ones 
between people who for the most part are on speaking terms.!06 

In the next section it will appear that the question concerning the 
particular status of the form is closely connected with the one 
concerning the principle of individuation. 


(^ "The threefold status of the Forms is discussed in De Rijk (1986), 18-21; 55- 
65; 103-9; 140-3; 180-3; 327-30. 

!0 De Rijk (1986), 174, pace Frede (1967, 88f.) 

!06 Without taking sides with either the 'universalists' or the 'particularists! (cf. 
Gill 1991, 32-4) Madigan (1999, 80) hints at the ongoing dispute: "Critics dispute 
whether Aristotelian substantial form 1s individual, as the texts witnessing to 115 
independence, substantiality, and causal function would suggest, Or dte reale as 
the texts witnessing to its being the basis of definition and science would suggest ". 
On this controversy, see e.g. the 'universalists Owens (1978, 386-9, 426-34), 
Bostock (1994, 185-90) and Scaltsas (1994, 229-51), who only speaks of substantial 
Forms, and while ignoring the peculiar tool of /ogrcal universal applicability, worries 
how Aristotelian forms (including substantial and accidental ones) can be universal 
without being separate. Steinfath (1991, 212-355) continually confuses ontological 
individuality "and logical universality. Among the 'particularists' are, alongside 
Frede & Pauig I, 48-57, Witt (1989) 143-79, who rightly deals (176ff.; cf. 126-42 on 
Nature and Ε πο σὴ of Essence) with our question in tbe context of the doubtful 
claim that matter is Aristotle's principle of individuation. Spellmann aptily deals 
(1995, 21-99) with the problem whether 'thing' and 'essence' are the same in 
Aristotle, in terms of referential opacity (21-39), and takes (40-89) Aristotelian 
ousial (she has 'substances') as specimens of natural kinds, which are "numerically 
the same but not identical witb sensible objects". 
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10. 72 The enmattered form as the principle of individuation 


Τῆς few allusions found in Aristotle to the role of matter in numeri- 
cally differenuatng the particulars that possess the same form are 
often taken as unequivocal claims that matter is /he principle of 
individuation, meaning that it is only due to matter that the outside 
things are numerically different particulars (individuals) in spite of 
the fact that they possess the same universal form, man, tree, stone, 
and so on. Ross, for instance, describes the role of matter in the pro- 
cess of individuation re Met. Z 8, 1034a?ff. (II, 187), thus: "The 
individual is 'such a form in this matter', matter being what differ- 
entiates individuals identical in form". However, in his standard work 
on Aristotle, Ross more cautiously speaks (170) of "Aristotle's ten- 
dency to find in matter the principle of individuality", which *is due 
to the dominance in his mind of the idea of the infima species, the 
notion that there are fixed combinations of characteristics which 
form the core of the nature of all the individuals in which they are 
present, and that these alone are what nature seeks to secure and 
perpetuate". Others, like Guthrie (VI, 145), qualify this claim by 
restricüng matter to "matter informed at so low a level as to be 
stripped of all the qualities which members of the species have in 
common ".107 

There 1s enough reason, then, to seriously question the validity of 
the unqualified adage that for Aristotle, matter is the principle of 
individuation. For one thing, Guthrie's speaking of 'informed matter' 
implies recognizing the form's role in differentiaüng kindred par- 
üculars. Furthermore, on closer inspection, the spare testimonials 
which have usually been adduced in support of the unqualified 
adage, are not convincing at all. To begin with, the main supposed 
witness at Z 8, 1033b29-1034a8 does not offer the appropriate evi- 
dence, as we have seen earlier. 

Bostock, who considers the unqualified adage ("Matter is ἐμὲ prin- 
ciple of individuation^) as Aristotle's standard lore, refers to three 
other passages of the Metaphysics. None of them, however, seem to be 
conclusive. In the Lexicon, A 6, 1016b31-35, Aristotle only says that 
things are numerically one whose matter is one, and formally one if 


107 Cf. Owens (1978), 199£. It is interesting to note that the qualification of 
matter as "informed matter' is not only (rightly) due to Aristotle's frequent evalua- 
tion of matter as being entirely indeterminate, but to the usual mistaken idea that 
prime matter' is a kind of mysterious stuff. See my sections 12.37-12.39. 
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the account expressing their form is one. In I 3. 10542332-35, there is 
a similar exposition of the notion 'the same , in which a thing 1s 
called the same "if it is one both in definiens and in number", which 
is exemplified thus: "you are one with yourself both in form and in 
matter". In A 8, 10742333-34, it 1s only noted that all things that are 
many in number have matter. Remarkably enough, Bostock fails to 
adduce a passage from the same book which clearly undermines the 
purport of the unqualified adage. In A 5, 1071a27-29, Aristotle says 
that the causes and elements of things in the same species are 
different, not specifically, but in the sense that the causes of different 
particulars are not the same, "your matter and form and moving 
cause being different from mine, while in their universal definiens 
they are the same". When asserting that your *matter and form' (428) 
differ from mine, the author no doubt thinks of what was elsewhere 
called the *'enmattered form'. One should never forget that any 
universal definiens' is of the logician's making. 

The second of the two metaphysical questions — (1) What are the 
basic realities of the world?, and (2) What makes them the things 
they are? — John Ackrill has selected for his discussion of Aristotle's 
general metaphysics concerns matter, form, and essence. When 
asking what explains the substantiality of particular things and their 
being the different individuals they are, Ackrill (1981, 122) aptly 
remarks that "it might seem that it is difference in matter or material 
constitution - what they are made of - that explains our being able to 
recognize and count different individuals". After quoting the crucial 
passage, Met. Z 8, 103425-8, in which the unqualified adage about 
matter as the principle of individuation has been read over the years, 
Ackrill continues by paraphrasing (122) Z 17, 1041a9-b89: 


"Yet to count Callias and Socrates as two depends on counting them as 
men, and to speak of them as men is to refer to their form. [...] Only 
of a composite thing (form plus matter) can the question "What 
makes it a so-and-so?' be asked, and always in the sense 'What makes 
such and such matter a so-and-so?'. The answer will be an account of 
the form (shape, structure or function) that defines so-and-so's. [...], 
and to be a so-and-so is to be a composite, matter with a certain form. 
It is qua having the form that matter is a so-and-so; possession of the 
form explains the thing's being the individual substance it is". 


He points out (124) that Aristotle holds in the Metaphysics that 1t 1s a 
form or an essence ('what 1t 1s to be a so-and-so'), and not matter, 
that gives identity and individuality to substances. And quite right he 
is. So there are many good reasons for rejecting the maxim about 
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matter as /Ae principle of individuation, and to ascribe, instead, this 
function to the form qua enmattered.!?5 As for the related issue of the 
particular status of the form, it can hardly come as a surprise that 
Ackrill's lucid examination of the main items of general metaphysics 
leads him to make a suggestion on this score (127f.): 


"Secondly, one may suggest that Aristotle does or should accept the 
idea of individual essences (so that man no longer counts as Callias's 
essence). There are several passages in which Aristotle uses the terms 
soul' and 'body' in discussing men and their essence. In these pas- 
sages it is soul rather than man that appears as the individuating form 
of Callias — not his species but his &fe. Since 'soul' has a plural and 
often works as a count-noun, it is quite easy to suppose that Callias 
has one soul and Socrates another, and that these souls are individual 
essences". 


In the previous section we have seen that Ackrill's suggestion 15 
realistic, and should not only bear on the special case of man's 
substantial form. Any Aristotelian form, whether substantial or non- 
substantial, is best viewed as an ontic cause (comparable to Plato's 
immanent δύναμις) proper to the one thing it inheres in, and not as 
belonging to any other instance. Their being common to other 
kindred instances is a matter of logic, not metaphysics. The fact that a 
form 15 partaken of by other particulars depends on our habit of 
comparing things with regard to certain of their features, which they 
possess each as their proper ones, but all the same have in common. 
Aristotle was himself well aware that our mind is able to conceive of 
the sun's and moon's (theoretical) universality, in spite of the fact 
that there 15 only one single instance of them in reality. 


10. 73 The adoption of form and matter 1n the definiens 


It must strike the reader that when dealing ( Met. Z 11, 1036b24-28) 
with the comparison drawn by Socrates the Younger between an 
animal and a circle, saying that both can be without their parts, man 
without his usual flesh and bones, the circle without 1ts bronze, 
Aristotle appears to hesitate about his own position. Although he 
rejects this equation as misleading, he does not throw away the 
underlying idea that a thing's matter 15 not part of its form (my 
section 9.64). The ambivalence of Aristotle's attitude is aptly sketched 


/08 See also Frede & Patzig I, 43-8, and 56; II, 145; 147; 189. 
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by Bostock (149-50): there are many places in Z 10-11 where it seems 
to be assumed that only the form has a definiens, of which the claim 
at 1035b34 that "only the parts of the form are parts of the definiens" 
is perhaps the most explicit. From this it could be inferred, as is 
actually done by Frede & Patzig, that there is no such thing as the 
definiens of a composite.!0? 


10. 74 Is a composite indefinable? 


Bostock (150) is surely right in rejecang the position held by Frede & 
Patzig, since 1t requires one to maintain that the compound things 
which are said to be destroyed into their material parts at 1035a25-27, 
namely a snub nose and a bronzen circle, have no definiens at all. 
But Aristotle goes on (10355228-29) to contrast them with things not 
compounded from matter, and he describes these latter as "things 
whose definiens is a definiens of the form alone". Bostock rightly 
thinks these lines would be quite pointless if we assume with Frede 
and Patzig that any definiens 1s a definiens of the form alone. 

There are also many places outside Met. Z 10-11 1n which Aristotle 
is ready to speak of the definiens of compounds. Bostock rightly 
refers, apart from E 1, 1025b28-1025206, discussed earlier, to several 
other passages. First Met. K 7, 1064223-28, where it is explicitly stated 
that the definiens of snub (τοῦ σιμοῦ) includes the matter of the 
thing (τοῦ πράγματος) while that of 'concave' (τοῦ κοίλου) is free 
from matter. For snubness 15 found in a nose, so that we look for its 
definiens without doing away with the nose, for what is snub is a 
concave nose. Evidently, then, also the definiens of flesh and of the 
eye, and of the other parts as well must always be stated without 
doing away with the matter. 

In the second book of the Physics, which mainly deals with nature 
as the proper object of the physicist, the position of the matter of 
natural things comes up for discussion. At II 2, 194a12-15, the 
example of snubness is referred to; cf. 194a1-7. Since nature, it is 
said, includes two elements, form and matter, we must study it as if 
we were studying snubness, which cannot be defined apart from 
matter. Things of the kind are neither independent of matter nor 
entürely consututed by matter. The comparison clearly suggests that 


[09  Frede & Patzig I, 40£.; II, 113; 122£; 166-198 (passim); 203-20, esp. 211-8, re 
1036b29. 
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in such cases the matter should be included in their definiens and, 
accordingly, in examining their nature.!!0 

When in Án. I 1 the relations between soul and body are under 
examination, one of the difficult questions is about whether the affec- 
tions of the soul can exist apart from the body. It is claimed (403a6- 
25), that anger, courage, desire, and sensation generally cannot, and 
even thinking cannot either, supposing that it 15 a kind of imagina- 
ton, or at least depends upon imagination. The problem is illu- 
strated by presenting an example from mathematics (403a13-16): "It 
will be like what is straight, to which, qua straight, many properties 
befall, as, forinstance, that it touches a bronzen sphere at a point, yet 
If taken by itself, it cannot act as a tangent. It 1s in fact not just by 
itself, since it is always found in some body".!!! Likewise, all the 
affections of the soul involve a body, viz. anger, gentleness, fear, pity, 
courage, joy, love and hatred, because in all these there is a con- 
current affection of the body. Aristotle concludes that from all this it 
is clear that the affections of the soul are, as such, manifestations 
with a material component (λόγοι ἔνυλοι). 

Frede & Patzig (II, 211f£.) too have to admit that Met. E. 1, 1025b28- 
1026a6 and K 7, 1064a23-28, can be explained as showing that the 
definition of natural things cannot do without matter. They insist, 
however, that in the summary at the end of chapter 11 (10372a21ff.), 
Aristotle (424-26) clearly asserts that a thing's material parts are alien 
from its definiens. 


119 Art the end of Phys. II (9, 200a30-b4), the important position of the material 
component of natural things and artefacts is discussed. If we define the function of 
a saw as being a certain kind of dividing, then this cannot come about unless the 
saw has teeth of a certain type. Now these must be of iron. Hence its definiens must 
contain some parts that are, as it were, its matter. 

|!!! Aristotle means to say that "what is straight', when taken zn abstracto, does not 
imply 'being a tangent" (*'tangent-hood', so to speak). To be a tangent, 'the 
straight' should be taken as 'straight line', 'particularized' either as part of a par- 
ticular geometrical construct ('this line here construed together with a sphere ), or 
as, say, an architectonic construction, e.g. in a decorated tympanum. In other 
words, that 'straightness' will coincide with 'tangency' depends on its being enmat- 
tered and, accordingly, particularized. Cleary's remark (1995, 317, and 106) that, 
in view of the familiar ambiguity about 'body', it is difficult to determine whether 
Aristotle means that the very notion of 'contact' implies sensible body or merely 
mathematücal body seems to miss Aristotle's point. What Aristotle has in mind 15 to 
clarify when our conceptualization involves '*material constitution', and when not. 
Whether or not the material constitution concerns real or merely mathematical 
body is not Aristotle's point in this passage. Once again, the disunction between 
'ambiguity' and 'ambivalence' is useful; my section 1.72. Note that for Aristotle, to 
εὐθύ is to be interpreted along the same lines as τὸ σιμόν; my section 9.82. 
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] think there is more to Aristotle's attitude towards Socrates the 
Younger in the above passage. Like Socrates, he rejects any inclusion 
of matter in a thing's form (εἶδος), but does not go so far as to 
straightforwardly reject the adoption of a composite thing's material 
components in its definiens. The conclusion of the summary 
(1037b4-7) should be understood along similar lines, meaning that a 
natural thing qua composed of form and matter should not be 
regarded as a coincidental compound of the 'educated Socrates. 
type, which cannot be defined at all, since the inclusion of matter in 
natural things (as in artificial things as well) 15 surely not incidental, 
and the form is an enmattered form (1037a28-29).1!? 


10. 75 Two kinds of defimiens to be distinguished 


The passages mentioned above strongly suggest that two kinds of 
definition should be carefully distinguished. One concerns the form 
taken by itself and presents a thing's quiddity (εἶδος); the other is 
about the composite of form and matter, or rather the form as 
enmattered.!!? In Met. H 2, where the consttution of natural com- 
pounds is under examination, we find this suggestion confirmed. 
Here Aristotle clearly opposes formal definitions to material ones, viz. 
those that focus on the form or actuality (τοῦ εἴδους καὶ τῆς 
ἐνεργείας) to the definitions covering the whole of the composite. 
(1043al2ff.) 

It should be borne in mind that matter 1s never included in the 
definiens of εἶδος taken in the sense of the ontic form, as is claimed 
by Aristotle more than once; therefore a composite's material part is 
neither part of the eidos (form) nor of the definiens of the com- 
posite's quiddity. However, there 1s in Aristotle also an idea of matter 
so closely (if not essentially, yet at least in a stronger sense than just 
coincidentally, as we have seen) related to the forms of natural things 
that its inclusion in the definiens of the composite is most appro- 
priate. In these cases, however, matter is still not the things' proper 
particular matter ('chunks of matter') found in each of them, but 
rather the general condition of what Ackrill has happily called 


11? Al|so Met. E. 1, 1025b30-102626; Z 7, 1033a1-5 and b24-26; Z, chs 10-11; H 2, 
1043a214-18; Cael. I 9, 277b30-278a6 and 23-25; An. I 1, 403a29-b16; PA I 4, 644a23- 
24: "Since the οὐσίαι are the ultimate forms (τὰ ἔσχατα εἴδη), and these are 
specifically indiscernible, such as Socrates, Coriscus ... etc.". 

13. For the semantic ambivalence of εἶδος see my section 1.71. 
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material constitution" ('materiality', i.e. a thing's 'being somehow 
enmattered'), which may be associated with each kind's specific 
matter (such as the general condition of having flesh and bones for 
human and animal beings). Now this condition of materiality' 25 part 
of the definiens of the composite, though still not of its form, 
formally speaking. 

Thus to Aristotle, for there to be both a parücular man or a part- 
cular sphere, the general condition of material constitution should 
be implemented by some particular parcel of matter. The difference 
between these two is only that man and sphere have unequal options, 
because in fact the particular man's matter is always flesh and bones, 
while the particular sphere's matter 15 either bronze, or iron, stone or 
wood etc. /n fact indeed, but in principle there could be other imple- 
mentations of a man's material constitution. As may be gathered 
from 1036b28ff., any sort of matter that matches man's sentient 
nature can be admitted, providing, that 15, 1t enables him to exercise 
the basic function implied in its being an αἰσθητικόν, viz. the ability 
to move itself. 

These two kinds of definition — one of the quiddity or form taken 
by itself, the other of the composite of form and matter (which to 
Aristotle, equals the enmattered form) — tally with two different 
modes of abstraction. The first is what was later called 'formal 
abstraction' ('abstractio formalis"), 1.6. the mental operation by which 
all material constituents, including the material constitution as such 
('materiality'), are stripped off from the thing (e.g. man), so as to 
produce the form (forma) by itself (imanhood ). By its counterpart, 
total abstraction ('abstractio totalis"), on the other hand, a thing's 
parücular matter, but not its materiality as such, is stripped off, result- 
ing in the notion of the whole of the composite (totum), e.g. the 
significate 'man', as the logical tool that can be applied to all mem- 
bers of the class. From the semantc point of view, the disunction 
concerns the formal and material significates.!!^ 


Ui In Medieval semantics the distinction between 'significatum formale' and 


significatum materiale" is usually drawn concerning connotative terms (e.g. 
album-albedo'), not in cases like 'homo-humanitas'. E.g. Marsilius of Inghen 
(born near Nijmegen, in the Netherlands, and the first Rector of the University of 
Heidelberg, where he died in 1396) in his tract De appellationibus, 13079 ed. E.P. 
Bos: "Significatum materiale dicitur res pro quo talis terminus connotativus 
supponit ("stands for"), ut li 'albus' pro homine habente albedinem supponit. [...]. 
Hoc autem videtur esse de intentione Aristotelis quinto Metaphysice [Δ 6, 1016b32- 
33] dicentis 'Eodem numero sunt quorum materia una est', idest que supponunt 
pro eadem re. Ecce qualiter Philosophus secundum talem expositionem saltem, 
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10. 76 The role of yévog in the constitution of natural things 


besides coming up in connection with a thing's particularness, the 
inclusion of matter in the definiens is also discussed from another 
angle, viz. that of the role of genus in the constitution of natural 
things. As we have already seen, at Z 12, 1037b27-103828, Aristotle 
deals with the sort of definition which consists only of what is called 
the primary genus and the differentiae; for instance, man is defined 
as 'two-footed animal', which phrase consists of the ultimate genus 
anumal' and the differentia 'two-footed'. In such cases, Aristotle 
claims, the genus does not in an unqualified sense (ἁπλῶς) exist 
apart from the genus, or exist only as matter. The underlying idea is 
that specific things, such as e.g. the various kinds of sound (vowel, 
sibilant, guttural) can be regarded as *'made Οἵ sound as well as being 
different species of the generic concept 'sound'.!? So one could look 
at things either way; but there is still a difference in that the genus 
viewed as 'matter' 1s the thing's ontic constituent, while the genus 
taken as superior to its different inferior species is only a logical tool. 
For this reason, there is a way in which the essential constituent of a 
natural thing may be seen as its material, which entails that the 
thing's definiens contains the general notion of material consti- 
tution. 

In the Lexicon too, at Met. ^ 28, 1024b8-9, a thing's genus is called 
the matter or substratum of its differentia, "for what qualifying 
differentiae are of is their substratum, which we call their matter". 
Elsewhere in the Metaphysics, the constitutive position of the genus is 
described along similar lines: 


Met. 1 8, 1057b35-1058238 and 221-25: A thing's property of being 
specifically different «from something else» lies in the difference that 
falls to some «third» entity, and this entity must belong to both. For 


que vocatur vera, capit 'materiam' pro isto pro quo supponit terminus. [...]. 
'"Significatum autem formale' dicitur res connotata per huiusmodi terminum. 
Unde significatum materiale huius termini 'album' dicitur res habens albedinem, 
puta [7 i.e.] ipsum subiectum albedinis. Sed significatum formale est istud quod 
iste terminus connotat, puta ipsa albedo; ibid., 132* 9 *".. terminus pro isto 
significato quod appellat, non supponit, unde ('since') terminus supponit pro suo 
significato materiali, et appellat suum significatum formale". Another fourteenth- 
century philosopher, John Buridan (born presumably in Sint Omaars in the 
Southern Netherlands — nowadays St. Omer, France — who was professor at the 
Parisian Faculty of Arts, and died about 1361) distinguishes between the form and 
matter of terms (De supposilionibus 811*?5 ed. R. van der Lecq). 

5 Bostock (182), who aptly refers to Met. B 3, 998a20-25 (where φωνή is called 
a genus), and GÀ V 7, 786b21, where it is called matter". 
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instance, if there is talk of an animal that is specifically different 
«from another animal», then both are animals. The things, thus, that 
are specifically different must be in the same genus. For by 'genus' I 
mean /hat one identical thing which is said of both and is differen- 
tiated in no merely incidental way, whether conceived as matter or 
otherwise. Not only, then, must what is common attach to the differ- 
ent things (e.g. not only must both be animals), but this very animal- 
hood (τοῦτο αὐτὸ τὸ ζῶον) must also be different for each (e.g. in the 
one case equinity, in the other manhood), and so this common 
nature is specifically different for each from what it 1s for the other. 
One, then, will be in virtue of itself one sort of animal, and the other 
another, e.g. one a horse and the other a man. Now this difference 
must be a differentiation of the genus. For I call 'differentianon of 
the genus' the sort of otherness that makes the genus itself other. 

[...]. Evidently, therefore, with regard to that which 15 called the 
genus, none of the species-of-a-genus is either identical with it or 
specifically different; and this is fitting, for the matter 1s indicated by 
means of an elimination (ἀποφάσει) «of the form», and the genus is 
called the matter of that of which it is the genus [...] in the sense in 
which the genus is an element of the thing's nature. 


As we have seen earlier, in Met. H, chs. 3 and 6, the discussion of the 
genus as a natural thing's material constituent, and, in keeping with 
this, the inclusion of the generic notion of 'materiality in the 
definiens is on the same footing.!!? 


10. 8 Ancient and Medieval commentators on these issues 


When we read what is remarked upon by Ancient and Medieval 
commentators with regard to the three issues that are so controversial 
nowadays among Aristotle's interpreters, two things must strike us. 
Firstly, these issues were not then a matter of controversy, so we 
cannot but gather the implicit hints occurring at random in the texts. 
Secondly, the implicit hints found in their comments on the passages 
we have been discussing in the previous sections, clearly suggest that 
their understanding of these passages fits in well, or 1s at least never 
at variance with the position we have argued for in the above discus- 
sions. What should also catch the reader's attention 15 that 1n these 
interpretations the three themes — (1) the particular status of the 
enmattered form, (2) the enmattered form as the principle of 
individuation, and (3) the enmattered form being included in the 
definiens of the composite — are closely interwoven. 


6 Pace Bostock (182; 267; 281-4; 287-90). 
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10.81] 7he Ancient commentators 


Porphyry does not discuss the question whether the enmattered 
substantial form is particular or universal. As for the related question 
concerning the principle of individuation, we only find a few words 
about what role properties have when it comes to 1ndividuating 
Socrates, who 1s a unique individual owing to a collection of proper- 
[165 that as such is not found in any other individual. These particular 
properties are contrasted with those which are found in other indi- 
viduals too, and so befall to man taken universally, because they 
belong to him in virtue of his being a man. The last sentence might 
be explained as concerning man's essential properties, but it seems 
plausible to take Porphyry claiming that a particular man's 
coincidental property of, say, whiteness or blackness 15 opposed to 
the general condition of being somehow coloured, which falls to man 
in general.!!7 

Anyhow, when commenting on this passage, Boethius makes them 
refer to a particular's coincidental properties: 


In Isag. comm., p. 2359-2369 ed. Brandt: Illa vero in quae commune 
dividitur, communi natura participant proprietasque communis rei 
his quibus communis est convenit. At vero individuorum proprietas 
nulli communis est. Socratis enim proprietas, 51 fuit calvus, simus, 
propenso alvo ceterisque corporis lineamentis aut morum institutione 
aut forma vocis, non conveniebat in alterum. Hae enim proprietates, 
quae ex accidentibus ei obvenerant et eius formam figuramque 
coniunxerant, in nullum alium conveniebant. Cuius autem proprieta- 
tes in nullum alium conveniunt, eius proprietates nulli poterunt esse 
communes; cuius autem proprietas nulli communis est, nihil est quod 
eius proprietate participet. [...] Recte igitur haec quorum proprietas 
in alium non convenit, individua nuncupantur. At vero hominis 
proprietas, idest specialis, convenit et in Socratem et in Platonem et 
in ceteros, quorum «vero» proprietates ex accidentibus venientes in 
quemlibet alium singularem nulla ratione conveniunt. 


17  Porphyry CAG IV-1, p. 7217; ἄτομα oov λέγεται τὰ τοιαῦτα, ὅτι ἐξ ἰδιοτήτων 
συνέστηκεν ἕκαστον, ὧν τὸ ἄθροισμα οὐκ ἂν ἐπ᾽ ἄλλου ποτὲ τὸ αὐτὸ γένοιτο: αἱ γὰρ 
Σωκράτους ἰδιότητες οὐκ ἂν ἐπ᾽ ἄλλου τινὸς τῶν κατὰ μέρος γένοιντο ἂν αἱ atat, αἱ 
μέντοι τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, λέγω δὴ τοῦ κοινοῦ, ἰδιότητες γένοιντ᾽ ἂν αἱ αὐταὶ ἐπὶ 
πλειόνων, μᾶλλον δὲ ἐπὶ πάντων τῶν κατὰ μέρος ἀνθρώπων, καθὸ ἄνθρωποι. This 
view became common doctrine in the Middle Ages through Boethius's translation 
( Aristoteles latinus, p. 13?*-149): *Individua ergo dicuntur huiusmodi quoniam ex 
proprietatibus consistit unumquodque eorum quorum collectio numquam in alio 
eadem erit; Socratis enim proprietates numquam in alio quolibet erunt 
particularium; hae vero quae sunt hominis (dico autem eius qui est communis) 
proprietates erunt eaedem in pluribus, magis autem et in omnibus particularibus 
hominibus in eo quod homines sunt". 
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Discussing (CAG IV-1, p. 129*ff.) the difference between ἕξις and 
διάθεσις, Porphyry comes also to speak about the numerical differ- 
ence between Socrates and Plato, saying (129919) that this difference 
Is not caused by their 'differentiae specificae' (εἰδοποιοῖς διαφοραῖς), 
but by the individual character resulting from the concurrence of 
certain qualities (ἰδιότητι δὲ συνδρομῆς ποιοτήτων) .118 Thus it is plain 
(as it 1s indeed most likely) that it is the concurrence of coincidental 
properties which individuates, rather than the combination of a 
thing's essential components making up the complete ousia (τὰ 
συμπληροῦντα). 

We may gather from these texts, which can be viewed as fairly 
representative of the Ancient Commentators' tradition, that 1t was 
common doctrine to take not matter, but non-substantial forms as 
the principles of individuation, and that these forms are particular 
forms. It is hardly possible, to say the least, that they should have 
considered the substantial forms to be universal. These commenta- 
tors were fully aware, I take it, that one has to distinguish between the 
particular man, Socrates, and the logical tool 'man' which can be 
applied to each member of the class, and, accordingly, between 
Socrates's individual unique collection of (coincidental) properties 
and the general properties of being affected in such-and-such a way, 
which may be shared universally, i.e. by all members of a class. 
Finally, we should take into consideration that no collection of 
properties can possibly be viewed as unique unless they are taken as 
strictly individual forms belonging to this or that particular, and to 
nobody else. 


18. CAG IV-1, p. 1295!?: 'Oc μὲν εἴδη ἀλλήλων οὐ διενήνοχεν ὥσπερ ὁ ἄνθρωπος 
τοῦ βοός: οὐ γὰρ διαφέρει ἀλλήλων εἰδοποιοῖς διαφοραῖς ὥσπερ ὁ ἵππος τοῦ 
ἀνθρώπου. ἀριθμῷ δὲ ἀλλήλων διενήνοχεν ὥσπερ Σωκράτης Πλάτωνος: εἰδοποιοῖς 
μὲν γὰρ διαφοραῖς οὐ διενήνοχεν Σωκράτης Πλάτωνος, ἰδιότητι δὲ συνδρομῆς 
ποιοτήτων, καθ᾽ ἣν εἰκότως [my guess; εἰδοποιῷ Mss.] διενήνοχεν Πλάτων 
Σωκράτους. C£. ibid., p. 11 517; τῶν γὰρ πραγμάτων ἐξ ὕλης καὶ εἴδους συνεστώτων ἢ 
ἀνάλογόν γε ὕλῃ καὶ εἴδει τὴν σύστασιν ἐχόντων, ὥσπερ ὁ ἀνδριὰς ἐξ ὕλης μὲν τοῦ 
χαλκοῦ, εἴδους δὲ τοῦ σχήματος, οὕτως καὶ ὁ ἄνθρωπος ὁ κοινός τε καὶ εἰδικὸς ἐξ 
ὕλης μὲν ἀναλόγου συνέστηκεν τοῦ γένους, ἐκ μορφῆς δὲ τῆς διαφορᾶς, τὸ δὲ ὅλον 
τοῦτο, ζῷον λογικὸν θνητόν, ὁ ἄνθρωπος, ὡς ἐκεῖ ὁ ἀνδριάς. In Boethius's translation 
(op. ciL, p. 189-15): Rebus enim ex materia et forma constantibus vel ad similitudi- 
nem materiae specieique constitutionem habentibus: quemadmodum statua ex 
materia est aeris, forma autem figura, sic et homo communis et specialis ex materia 
quidem similiter consistit genere, ex forma autem differentia, totum autem hoc, 
animal rationale, homo est, quemadmodum 1lhic statua. Matthen convincingly 
argues (19882, 156f.) that Aristotle is "embracing a version of the view that 
individual substances are 'bundles' of individual attributes". 
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10.89 The Arab commentators Avicenna and Averroes 


Avicenna (Ibn Sina, 980-1037) distinguishes three different statuses 
of the form, viz. (1) the form taken by itself, quite apart from either its 
being enmattered in this or that particular or its being taken as a 
universal applicable to different particulars, (2) the particular form 
taken as enmattered in this or that particular, and (3) the form taken 
when it is abstracted from particulars and thus endowed with 
universality.! !? 

Averroes (Ibn Rushd, 1126-98), who because of his great merits as 
a commentator of Aristotle was antonomastically called by the 
Medieval authors "The Commentator', clearly took the immanent 
forms as particular, denying all 'universalia! any real existence 
outside the mind, as we can see from some unmistakable quotations 
from the Latin version of his works. 

Dealing with famous metaphysical errors at the beginning of his 
commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, Averroes qualifies the univer- 
sal's mode of being as solely 'being known': "Universale enim non 
habet esse nisi secundum quod est scientia". And Aristotle claiming 
in the proemium to De anima (I 1, 402b7-8) that animal taken 
universally either i5 nothing or is posterior is commented upon by 
Averroes as showing that Aristotle is of the opinion that universality is 
entirely due to the intellect ("intellectus est qui agit universalitatem 
in eis").!*? His comments on Met. 2 6, 1031a18-19, testify to his clear 
understanding that it is precisely the immanent form being strictly 
individual that makes Aristotle claim the real coincidence of Socrates 
and his quiddity: 

In Arist. VII Metaph. cap. 20, comm. 18, fol. 169 F: singulare nihil aliud 
est quam substantia cuius est, scilicet quidditas eius; et etiam 
econverso, scilicet quod substantia quae est quidditas, est substantia 
singularis. Verbi gratia, Socrates est animal rationale; Socrates enim 
nihil aliud est quam animalias et rationalitas quae sunt quidditas eius, 
nec animalitas et rationalitas sunt quidditas alicuius nisi Socratis et 
Platonis. 


These texts clearly show that the Arab commentators too viewed the 
immanent forms as particular, and, in spite of the fact that their likes 


13. See the various references to Avicenna in Jean Paulus, Henri de Gand. Essai 


sur les tendances de sa métaphysique, Paris 1938, where the ÀAvicennian distinctions are 
discussed (esp. 220-42) as coming to the fore in Henry of Ghent. 

!* Quoted from the Latin version, Jn Aris. ] De anima comm., ch. 8, Sup. II, fol. 
4 C. For Buridan's vivid comments upon this statement see my section 10.84. 
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may be found in other instances — to each of which they belong as 
equally strictly individual — their possible commonness 15 entirely 
due to the mind's consideration of their similitudes. Incidentally, as 
for matter's indefinability, Averroes holds a rigorous view, which 
comes rather close to the position maintained by Frede and Patzig. 


10. 83. Thomas Aquinas 


In his comments on Met. Z 10, Thomas Aquinas (1225-74), who is 
one of the most reliable Medieval commentators on Aristotle, points 
out that we speak of the composite 'man' in two senses, taking 1t 
either as a universal concept, or as a particular thing. And that 15 why, 
he says, Aristotle claims that 'man' and 'horse' and the like, which 
are present in the particulars, are (if they are taken universally) not 
'substantiae' in the sense of 'formae', but certain wholes composed of 
a determined matter and a determined form; in that case, however, 
these constituents are not taken in their singularity, but qua univer- 
sally applicable. For 'man' signifies something that is composed of 
soul and body, but not of this soul and this body. But spealung of a 
'singular' we mean something which is composed of the ultimate 
matter, individual matter, that is; for Socrates is something composed 
of this soul and this matter.!?! 

Hence matter is part of the 'species', by which term a thing's 
complete essence or quiddity composed of form and matter 1s 
understood, not the form on its own.!?? Next, Z 10, 1035b31-1036a12, 
Is commented upon along the same lines. It is the material consti- 
tution or materiality as such ("materia communiter sumpta" or 
"materia communis") that should be included in the definiens: 


I2 — In Arist. Metaph. VII, nr. 1490 ed. Marietti: "Sciendum tamen quod hoc 
compositum quod est animal, vel homo, potest dupliciter sumi: vel sicut universale, 
vel sicut singulare. Sicut universale quidem sicut homo et animal, sicut singulare ut 
Socrates et Callias. Et ideo dicit quod homo et equus et quae ita sunt in singu- 
laribus, sed universaliter dicta (sicut 'homo' et 'equus') "non sunt substantia" 
[1035b29], idest non sunt solum forma, sed sunt simul totum quoddam compo- 
situm ex determinata materia et determinata forma; non quidem ut singulariter, 
sed universaliter. 'Homo' enim dicit aliquid compositum ex anima et corpore, non 
autem ex hac anima et hoc corpore. Sed 'singulare' dicit aliquid compositum "ex 
ultima materia" [1035b30], idest materia individuali. Est enim Socrates aliquid 
compositum ex hac anima et hoc corpore. Et similiter est in aliis singularibus". 

1??  bid., nr.1491:"Sic igitur patet quod materia est pars speciei. Speciem autem 
hic intelligimus non formam tantum, sed quod quid erat esse". For the twofold 
meaning of 'eióocspecies' see Frede & Patzig II, 236f. 
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In Arist. Metaph. VII, nr. 1492: Ostendit [sc. Aristoteles] quae partes 
debeant poni in definitione. Cum enim ostensum sit quae partes sunt 
speciei et quae partes individui, quia materia communiter sumpta est 
pars speciel, haec autem materia determinata est pars individui, — 
manifestum est quod solum illae partes sunt partes rationis [7 'of the 
definiens'] quae sunt partes speciei, non autem quae sunt partes 
individui. In definitione enim hominis ponitur caro et os, sed non 
haec caro et hoc os. Et hoc ideo quia ratio definitiva non assignatur 
nis) universaliter. 


Aquinas's comments on the passage wind up by empbasizing two 
things. First, no individual material parts can ever be parts of the 
complete essence, let alone of the form itself. Second, the parts ofa 
thing's matter taken universally (as the general condition of material- 
ity, that is) are parts of the complete essence and, consequently, of 
the definiens of the composite thing, but are surely not parts of the 
form by itself: 


Ibid., 14977: [...] Partes enim materiae individuae sunt partes compositi 
singularis, non autem speciei nec formae. Partes autem materiae 
universalis sunt partes speciei, sed non formae. Et quia universale 
definitur et non singulare, ideo partes materiae individualis non 
ponuntur in definitione, sed solum partes materiae communis simul 
cum forma vel partibus formae. 


In his theological Summa, Aquinas rejects the position held by 
Averroes, who claimed that matter is not part of a thing's essence, not 
even of its complete essence; it 15 only part of the particular thing. In 
his answer Thomas has another opportunity to explain what he 
understands by 'matter taken universally'. He sets it off from the 
'marked or adorned matter' ('materia signata), which 15 the 
principle of individuation: 
Summa theologiae 1, q. 75, art. 4 c: [...] quidam posuerunt [e.g. Aver- 
roes, /n VII Metaph., comm. 34] solam formam esse de ratione speciei, 
materiam vero esse partem individui, et non speciei. Quod quidem 
non potest esse verum. Nam ad naturam speciei pertünet id quod 
significat definitio. Definitio autem in rebus naturalibus non significat 
formam tantum, sed formam et materiam, unde [-» 'because'] materia 
est pars speciei in rebus naturalibus. Non quidem materia signata, 
quae est principium individuationis, sed materia communis. Sicut 
enim de ratione huius hominis est quod sit ex hac anima et his 
carnibus et his ossibus, ita de ratione hominis est quod sit ex anima et 
carnibus et ossibus. 


Elsewhere in the Summa, the difference between the complete es- 
sence and the composite (here called 'suppositum , i.e. the concrete 
thing itself) informed by the form or essence is explained in terms of 
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the role matter has in natural things composed of form and matter. 
There is also an allusion to the later distinction between formal and 
material significate: 


Ibid. 1,. 4. 5, ἅτῖ. 3. ς: D] an rebus compositis ex materia et forma 
necesse est quod differant natura (vel essentia) et suppositum, quia 
essentia vel natura comprehendit in se illa tantum quae cadunt in 
definitione speciei, sicut humanitas comprehendit in se ea quae 
cadunt in definitione hominis; his enim homo est homo; et hoc 
significat humanitas, hoc scilicet quo homo est homo. Sed materia 
individualis cum accidentibus omnibus individuantibus ipsam,!?? non 
cadit in definitione speciei; non enim cadunt in definitione hominis 
hae carnes et haec ossa, aut albedo vel nigredo, vel aliquid huius- 
modi, unde hae carnes et haec ossa et accidentia designantia hanc 
materiam, non includuntur in humanitate. Et tamen, in eo quod est 
homo includuntur, unde id quod est homo habet in se aliquid quod 
non habet humanitas. Et propter hoc non est totaliter idem homo et 
humanitas, sed humanitas significatur ut pars formalis hominis, quia 
principia definientia habent se formaliter respectu materiae individu- 
ants. 


In quaestio I, 85 of the same work, in which the operation of the 
intellect is examined, Thomas relates an objection to the effect that 
the mental operation of abstraction should strip off any material 
constituent of a natural thing, so that the sole form is left. In keeping 
with the previous exposition, Aquinas explains how the intellect 
manages to properly define sensible things by abstracting the thing's 
complete essence, stripping off its particular materials, but including 
the general condition of materiality in its definiens: 


Ibid., 1, q. 85, art. 1, ad 2": [...] quidam putaverunt quod species rei 
naturalis sit forma solum et quod materia non sit pars speciei. Sed 
secundum hoc, in definitionibus rerum naturalium non poneretur 
materia. Et ideo aliter dicendum est quod materia est duplex, scilicet 
communis, et signata vel individualis; communis quidem, ut caro et 
os; individualis autem, ut hae carnes et haec ossa. Intellectus igitur 
abstrahit speciem rei naturalis a materia sensibili individuali, non 
autem a materia sensibili communi; sicut speciem hominis abstrahit 
ab his carnibus et his ossibus, quae non sunt de ratione speciei, sed 
sunt partes individui, ut dicitur in VII. Metaphysicae [2 10, 1035b33- 
1036213], et ideo sine eis considerari potest. Sed species hominis non 
potest abstrahi per intellectum a carnibus et ossibus [i.e. from its 
being enmattered in flesh and bones]. 


|?3 "This sentence implies that a thing's matter is individuated by its accidental 
forms, not that matter as such is the principle of individuation. Cf. also Thomas's 
speaking of 'marked matter' (' materia signata"), i.e. matter adorned by substantial 
and accidental forms, as the principle of individuation. 
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In the same quaestio the author explains that the universal produced 
by the mental operation of abstraction, in point of fact contains two 
elements. It denotes first a thing's real nature, which is the proper 
object of the mental operation, but by the same token, there is also a 
reference to the abstract status in which the real nature is presented 
to the (possible) intellect.!?* He claims that the thing's nature or 
form only exists in the outside particulars, whilst universality is in the 
intellect only. From this explanation we may infer that to Aquinas, 
the enmattered form is particular, not universal. The ontic form, 
manhood (humanitas), which from the semantic point of view 1s the 
referent of the formal significate of the abstract term 'humanitas , is 
only found in this or that individual human being, whereas the 
corresponding 'universal' is merely an abstract logical tool produced 
by the intellect: 


Ihid., art. 2, ad 2": [...] cum dicitur 'universale abstractum', duo 
intelliguntur, scilicet ipsa natura rei, et abstractio seu universalitas. 
Ipsa igitur natura, cui accidit vel intelligi vel abstrahi (vel intentio 
universalitatis), non est nisi in singularibus, sed hoc ipsum quod est 
intelligi vel abstrahi (vel intentio universalitatis) est in intellectu. [...]. 
Similiter humanitas, quae intelligitur, non est nisi in hoc vel illo 
homine. Sed quod humanitas apprehendatur sine individualibus 
conditionibus (quod est ipsam abstrahi, ad quod sequitur intentio 
universalitatis), accidit humanitati secundum quod percipitur ab 
intellectu, in quo est similitudo naturae speciei, et non individualium 
principiorum. 


In his metaphysical tract De ente et essentia, Aquinas explains that the 
principle of individuation 15 not just matter, but the materia signata 
or the matter already somehow marked, by substantial or coinci- 
dental forms, that is. At the same time he implicitly shows that he 
views the enmattered form as a particular form or complete essence, 
and he claims that it also has a universal status, 1.e. as a logical tool, 
being the thing's definiens, in which the *materia signata" (and thus 
enmattered forms somehow acting) is the principle of individuation: 


De ente et essentia, cap. 2, nr. 7 ed. Marietti: Sed quia individuationis 
principium est materia, ex hoc forte videtur sequi quod essentia, quae 


75 "The abstraction is accomplished by the active intellect; see Aquinas, Summa 
Ileot o 2; arp T3960; and. δος abt, as [9 9M aun. SU In pomte or Fach, hie 
young Thomas, at least, and especially his contemporarv, Henry of Ghent, as well as 
most philosophers from the Franciscan School, followed Avicenna in disünguishing 
three statuses of the form: (a) taken by itself, it is neither universal nor individual; 
(b) as enmattered, it is individual; and (c) when abstracted from the particulars, it 
is universal; see my previous section. 
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in se materiam complectitur simul et formam, sit tantum particularis, 
et non universalis. [...]. Et ideo sciendum est quod materia non 
quolibet modo accepta est individuationis principium, sed solum 
materia signata; et dico materiam signatam quae sub determinatis 
dimensionibus consideratur. Haec autem materia in definitione 
hominis inquantum est homo non ponitur (sed poneretur in defini- 
tione Socratis, 51 Socrates definitionem haberet). In definitione 
autem hominis ponitur materia non-signata; non enim in definitione 
hominis ponitur hoc os et haec caro, sed os et caro absolute, quae 
sunt materia hominis non-signata. 


Meanwhile it should be recognized that sometimes the claim that the 
forms, even though they only exist qua particulars, are susceptible to 
what Aquinas calls the 'intentio universalitatis', goes together with 
regarding matter as the principle of individuation. However, it is 
clear from the context that the individual matter as marked by formal 
individuating elements (principia individuantia') is meant. It be- 
comes clear, ume and again, that, somewhat confusingly, the particu- 
lar immanent form is called a 'universale'. However, 1t earns this 
label only because it can be submitted to abstraction, whereas in so 
far as it is enmattered here and now, it is not susceptible to abstrac- 
tion: 


In Arist. II De anima comm., nrs. 378-380 [ ad De anima II 5, 417b20ff.]: 
[...] considerandum est quod universale potest accipi dupliciter. Uno 
modo potest dici universale 1psa natura communis, prout subiacet 
intentioni universalitatis, alio modo secundum se. [...]. Ista autem 
natura cui advenit intentio universalitatis, puta natura hominis, habet 
duplex esse: unum quidem materiale, secundum quod est in materia 
naturali, aliud autem immateiale, secundum quod est in intellectu. 
Secundum 1gitur quod habet esse in materia naturali, non potest ei 
advenire intentio universalitatis, quia per materiam individuatur. 
Advenit igitur ei universalitatis intentio secundum quod abstrahitur!?? 
a materia individuali. Non est autem possibile quod abstrahatur a 
materia individuali realiter, sicut Platonici posuerunt. Non enim est 
homo naturalis, 1dest realis, nisi in his carnibus et in his ossibus, sicut 
probat Philosophus in VII? Metaphysicae. Relinquitur ergo quod 
natura humana non habet esse praeter principia individuantia nisi 
tantum in intellectu. [379] [...] Non [...] apprehendit [...] intellectus 
[...] quod natura communis sit sine principiis individuantibus, sed 
apprehendit naturam communem, non apprehendendo principia in- 
dividuantia. [380]. Sic igitur patet quod naturae communi non potest 
attribui intentio universahtatis nisi secundum esse quod habet in in- 
tellectu. [...] Et propter hoc nomina communia significantia naturas 
Ipsas praedicantur de individuis, non autem nomina significantia 


25. "The subject is the particular form, not the particular thing. 
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intentiones. Socrates enim est homo, sed non est species, quamvis 
homo sit species. 


Unlike most modern commentators on Aristotle, Aquinas quite 
remarkably maintains a clear distinction between the particular form 
qua enmattered (and, as such alien to universality and irrespective of 
the incidental circumstance that it is, or may be, found in other 
instances) on the one hand, and the same form after its individuaung 
principles have been stripped away by abstraction, on the other. 


10. 84 John Buridan 


The fourteenth-century Parisian university professor, John Buridan 
(d. about 1361), who wrote extensive commentaries (most of them in 
several versions as a result of his longstanding practice as a university 
teacher) on the greater part of Aristotle's works, has also left two 
commentaries on the Metaphysics, one in the form of a running 
commentary (Expositio), the other as a collection of quaestiones on 
selected themes and problems. On account of the question whether a 
thing's matter should be included in its definiens, we read in 
Buridan's Expositio (which has not been edited so far) re Met. Z 10, 
1036a1ff. his view of the subject-matter, which, as is usual with Buri- 
dan, is presented in terms of his own semantics and epistemology. As 
a terminist logician, Buridan 1s in the constant habit of reducing 
questions found in Aristotle and most of his commentators to 
semantic issues. 

First, he states that particulars cannot be defined, even if we were 
to frame, using the Russellian label, 'definite descriptions , since they 
are useful for denoting things, but cannot offer a proper definition 
required for true knowledge: 


Expos. in Árist. Metaph. (quoted from Ms. Erfurt F. 322, fol.125vb): Hic 
ostendit quod partes ipsius singularis non ponuntur in diffinitione 
totius, hoc est dictu quod nomina significantia singulariter partes 
alicuius totius non ponuntur in diffinitione nominis significantis 
totum. [...] Et Aristotiles hoc intendit probare, scilicet quod singula- 
rium non sunt diffinitiones. Primo quia [Ξ 'First with this argument |: 
Res significate per terminos singulares eiusdem speciei non possunt 
cognosci diffinitive nisi per extranea illis singularibus; quibus circum- 
scriptis [7 'these being taken away'], non minus illi termini significa- 
rent ea que significant. Ergo oporteret in diffininone singularium, ad 
differentiam unius ab altero, ponere extranea. Quibus ablatis, non 
auferretur terminus singularis, nec eius significatio vel supposito. 
Igitur. Secundo quia: Non possunt res singulariter cognosci nis! 
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cognoscantur per modum existentis in prospectu cognoscentis. Ideo, 
si non sensi Sortem,!?6 non diceres michi, nec posses dicere, quid 
debeam intelligere per 'Sortem' nisi per terminos communes, quo- 
rum cognitio sive significatio ita bene convenit alteri sicut Sorti, si 
alter generaret ut in omnibus circumstantiis ipsi Sorti. Ideo haec non 
esset diffinitio Sortis, quia non esset propria nec convertibilis. 


Concerning the passus 1036226ff. Buridan rephrases (fol. 126ra) the 
problem about material parts as follows: "Cum dictum sit quod partes 
materiales non ponuntur in diffinitione totius, sed formales, et quod 
etiam speciei est diffinitio, et non ipsius singularis — restat dubitatio 
que sint partes speciei, et que singularis; similiter et que sint partes 
materiales et que formales". He first states (fol. 126rb) that the rigo- 
rous discarding of any material constituent from a thing's definiens 
will not do, because 1n the case of natural substances sensation does 
not perceive the form alone, but rather the composite of matter and 
form: so both pertain to the proper definiens of the species. The 
comparison drawn by Socrates the Younger, — who, incidentally, is 
identified as Plato himself ("Socrates junior, idest Plato, qui sic 
vocabatur, quia erat discipulus Socratis") — 1s rejected; but, none the 
less, both man and circle are said to be defined in accordance with 
their general condition of 'materiality', which may be implemented 
by any adequate materials. Of course, Buridan's statement is framed 
semantically, in terms of terminist logic: 


Ibid., tol. 126rb: [...] sed oportet tales termini diffiniri per materiam 
secundum talem conceptum communem, secundum quod iste con- 
ceptus sit communis omnibus materiis ex quibus potest fieri circulus, 
vel ex quibus potest fieri homo. 


Commenting upon 1037235, Buridan rephrases Aristotle's conclusion 
in his own vocabulary, saying that matter enters both the thing's 
definiens and the significate of common terms. So both form and 
matter are signified as well as the composite, to wit both in the way in 
which particulars ('singularia') are signified and in that which is used 
to designate them logically, as universals. It is only in their universal 
status that the particular things are definable: 


Ibid., tol. 126va: PALAM AUTEM. Hic ex dictis infert principalem 
intentionem, scilicet quod termini communes non solum significant 
formam, ymo etiam compositum, unde (- 'because') tam materia 
quam forma quam etiam compositum significantur, et singulariter et 


26. From the thirteenth century onwards, the Medieval authors use the name 
Sortes' as a fictive person only appearing in examples, where earlier commentators 
used the name of the historical Socrates. 
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universaliter. Et secundum significationes singulares non diffiniuntur 
nec ponuntur in diffinitionibus, sed bene secundum universales. 


In a special tract on the difference between the universal and the 
individual, Buridan clearly distinguishes between the particular status 
of the real enmattered form and its universal status in our mind as a 
logical tool. One of his numerous arguments refers to the De caelo 
passage discussed above, which is al! the more interesting because the 
Medievals believed there in fact existed, and could exist, only one 
sun, one moon, one universe — so that the universal status could not 
possibly be seen as real: 


Tractatus de differentia universalis ad individuum, pars secunda, p. 151 
ed. Szyller (in classical orthography): [...] universale ut disünguitur 
ab individuis est aptum natum praedicari de pluribus sive reperiri in 
pluribus, sed non est aptum natum reperiri in. pluribus praeter 
animam. [...] sol, luna, mundus, deus et huiusmodi sunt universalia; 
differt enim 'caelum' et 'hoc caelum' sicut differt universale et 
individuum, ut patet I? Caeli [9, 278213-15], et ibi capitur celum! pro 
mundo. [...] constat quod sol non est natus praeter animam esse in 
pluribus, quia talis potentia vel aptitudo esset frustra, cum numquam 
reduci posset ad actum. [...] sed forte diceres quod non est ibi apt- 
tudo vel potentia positiva, sed non repugnantia. Sed hoc non valet, 
quia oporteret istam non-repugnantiam nihil esse praeter animam 
omnino. [...] Et credo quod ibi est repugnantia, cum impossibile sit 
esse plures soles aut plures mundos, et specialiter nullus debet 
dubitare quin in re repugnat esse plures dcos. 


In his comments on Averroes's dictum "intellectus est qui agit 
universalitatem", Buridan goes on to deal with people — young and 
possibly even elderly men, he ironically adds — who have difficulties 
with it. However, it is not any doubt about the particular status of the 
enmattered form which heavily troubles them, but what Aristotle has 
himself called ( Met. B 4, 999324-25), Buridan remarks, the most 
intractable and. urgent of all problems, viz. how to obtain true 
knowledge of what is individual and thus indefinite. Buridan is ready 
to solve their problem, which he first sketches, including their 
arguments: 


Ibid., p. 166: Haec sunt verba Commentatoris. Sed multi iuvenes, vel 
forte senes, valde dubitant in hoc loco, non considerantes modum 
per quem intelligimus res ipsas. Quando enim dico 'homo est animal 
rationale', ipsa res singulariter existens quae definitur non est deter- 
minate Socrates vel Plato, quia, istis corruptis, remanet adhuc defini- 
tio,!?7 nec illa res est omnes homines qui nunc sunt quidem, quia 


Ista definitio, i.e. that which is signified by the definiens. 
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post omnium istorum corruptionem adhuc remanebit ista definitio 
propter aliorum generationem; etiam, solo homine existente, ista 
definitio salvaretur. Nec illa res est omnes homines qui nunc sunt et 
qui erunt, quia illi qui erunt non sunt. Et sic ibi definiretur 
indifferenter ens et non ens; quod est irrationabile. 

Dicendum est quod intellectus non intelligit res habendo eas in 
prospectu, sed intelligit eas per signum manens post rei absentiam, 
vel omnino post rei corruptionem, scilicet per phantasma vel per 
speciem intelligibilem. Ideo per huiusmodi phantasma potest idem 
conceptus causari in anima, sive res sit, sive non sit. [...] Si ergo 
conceptus fuerit per speciem praecisam ab extraneis [i.e. 'abstracted' 
from the extraneous material appurtenances], tunc non magis 
significabit individuum a quo causabatur quam quodlibet aliorum, 
sed indifferenter significabit quodlibet individuorum. 


Buridan more than once points out that even though two individuals, 
like Socrates and Plato, are specifically the same, they nevertheless 
differ 'essentialiter'!?? or 'seipsis', 1.e. qua distinct concrete beings; 
this distinction seems to include both their substantial and coinci- 
dental forms: 
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Ibid., p. 174: [...] forma Socratis non est forma Platonis essentialiter, 
quia forma Socratis essentialiter corrumpitur vel generatur, forma 
Platonis non corrupta vel generata. Ergo ilae duae formae 
essentialiter disünguuntur. [...] istae formae diversificantur in re: aut 
ergo essentialiter, aut solum accidentaliter. S1 dicas: essentialiter, tunc 
habebo propositum ['then I will have made my point, viz. that they 
differ 'essentialiter']. Si dicas quod accidentaliter solum, tu non dicis 
hoc nisl quia sunt eiusdem speciei. Sed tunc pono ['assume, for the 
sake of argument'| quod Socrates et Plato sint omnino similes in 
accidentibus, ita quod omnia accidentia unius sint eiusdem speciei 
cum omnibus accidentibus alterius, et sint in eisdem locis secundum 
speciem. Tunc quero de primis accidentibus!?? quibus isti primo sint 
accidentaliter diversi, quomodo ipsa sunt diversa. Et oportet dicere 
quod seipsis, et hoc est dicere: essentialiter; et tamen sunt eiusdem 
speciei (per positum). Ergo similiter, si Socrates et Plato sint eiusdem 
speciei, hoc non obstat quin sint essentialiter diversi. Et sicut dico de 
formis istis, sic etiam verum est de omnibus quae sunt in Socrate et in 
Platone. De quolibet enim quod est in Socrate verum est dicere quod 
non est essentialiter aliquid de eis quae sunt in Platone. Immo, si 
Socrates omnino annihilaretur, adhuc remaneret Plato, et omnia 
quae in eo sunt, saltem absoluta. 


From the twelfth century onwards, the term 'essentia' is used to indicate an 


individual in its being Ais or that concretum, in its own factual esse, but this taken 
together with a strong connotation of its complete being, including its essential 
nature. See De Rijk (1981), 19-24. 

!7 Le. their quantity and quality. 
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In conclusion, Buridan deals with a final objection to the effect that 
the difference between Socrates and Plato 1s only numerical, and the 
unity following from their not differing specifically is to be explained 
in terms of specific indivisibility. This objecuon is nullified by show- 
ing that the specific similitude, even if it is understood as founded in 
reality, still does not imply that they are informed by numerically the 
same (universal) form. Rather the specific unity admits of a numeri- 
cal difference between their immanent forms which 15 not surpassed 
by that between the individuals, Socrates and Plato themselves: 


Ibid., p. 176: Sed tu diceres statim quod illa unitas est bene divisa 
numeraliter in Socrate et Platone, sed est in eis omnino indivisa 
secundum speciem. Illud nihil est, quoniam: Ly 'secundum speciem" 
vel dicit aliquid animae, vel dicit aliquid praeter animam in Socrate et 
Platone. 51 dicit aliquid animae, hoc est quod ego volo. 51 dicit aliquid 
praeter animam in Socrate et Platone, tunc oportet, ut prius, quod 
illud 'secundum speciem' sit aliud in Socrate et aliud in Platone 
secundum numerum. Et sic habebo quod ista unitas et illud 'secun- 
dum speciem' habebit tantam distinctionem in Socrate et Platone 
quantam habent inter se Socrates et Plato, et quaecumque alia quae 
numero distincta sunt, et non specifice. 


Plainly, the fact that there is a numerical difference between their 
respective enmattered forms of manhood, whiteness, fairness, and so 
on, entails that these forms are particular forms, not universal ones. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL BEING. THE MATHEMATICALS 


In the opening lines (1045b27-104624) of the first chapter of Book 0, 
Aristotle makes clear for what purpose the issue of potentiality and 
actuality will now be addressed, and he announces the modus proce- 
dendi. First we are reminded of the primary sense of 'be' found in the 
ten categorial modes, and the predominant position of 'subsistent 
entity among them. Next, the author states that one way to divide 
things is by making use of the distincüve modes of 'be' according to 
the scheme of the ten categories, and another is by employing the 
notions of 'actual' and 'potenüal'. He then proposes to deal with 
potentiality and act by explaining what is meant by δύναμις in the 
conventional sense, which 15 mainly found in daily usage,! namely 
power' taken as the agent of processes of change. After having 
treated (chs. 1-5) the several uses of δύναμις as corresponding to 
κίνησις (*motion', '!change?), although they are not "the most useful 
for our present purpose" (b36-a1),? the discussion of actuality will 
throw light on precisely what should be understood by the sort of 
δύναμις ('potentiality') that does serve our present purpose. 

Enumerating the different senses of 'be' ('coincidental', 'true', 
and 'potental-actual') in E 2, 1026a33ff., Aristotle had already 
properly assessed actuality and potentiality by clearly suggesting that 
these notions all cover, and modify, as it were, the other ways in 
which the outside things can be said to δε 


Met. E. 2, 1026a233-b2: Since that which is, in the precise sense of 'what 
1$ , 15 addressed as 'be-ing coincidentally', 'be-ing as true' [...] and, 


! ]think this to be the meaning of fj λέγεται μὲν μάλιστα κυρίως (1045b35-36), 


rather than a reference to the word's strictest sense. 

? Τῆς chapters 1-5 are commented upon by Ross (II, 240-9), Reale (II, 62-75), 
and quite extensively in Burnyeat II, 46-124, including some pertinent notes on 
important details, including G.E.L. Owen (46-8) on δυνατόν and δύναμις, and (52- 
4) on λόγος as δύναμις τῶν ἐναντίων, on the Megarians (58-61); Sarah Waterlow on 
Iime and Modality in. Cael. I, 12 (69-92), esp. 92-6 (incidentally, Waterlow's 
interpretation is also discussed by Van Rijen (1989), 82-7, in the context of his own 
interpretation of Cael. I, 12; ibid., 73-102); and Richard Sorabji: "Five Philosophical 
Issues Arising from Met. O, chs. 4 δὲ δ᾽, 118-24. 
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apart from these two, 'be-ing in the categorial modes [...] again, apart 
from all these (παρὰ ταῦτα πάντα), 'be-ing potentially and actually'. 


It 15 quite natural, then, that, once the true ousia has been identified 
(in Z-H) as the enmattered form (εἶδος), which is found in the 
compounds as named ('appellated') after the categories, Aristotle 
should now proceed to examine categorial being under the aspect 
'potential-actual'.? And this is precisely what he is going to undertake 
in chapters 699 of book O. 

But what about O 10? As will be shown presently, the link both with 
O, chs. 6-9, and Z-H is obvious. By analogy with the one about act and 
potentiality, there should be a discussion concerning the notion 
true' with reference to the diverse categorial modes of 'be', sub- 
sistent being in particular. In E 4, the claim of 'be-ing qua stated as 
true' for the denomination 'true ousia' was undermined and reject- 
ed, since 1t is merely a mental construal about real things. But it was 
recognized at the same time that, with regard to 'simples', i.e. the 
what-things-arz , in reality, there is not something of the 'qua stated 
as true' type, because the latter type concerns compounds, viz. of 
form and matter, not 'simples'. In the case of 'simples' there is 'true 
(and 'false') in another sense. Now "whatever we have to study with 
regard to "what is and "what ?s not' in the manner of the 'simples', 
will have to be studied later", Aristotle announced (1027b27-29). 

Ihis promise, then, will be redeemed in O 10, where the two types 
of truth, 'ontc truth', and the foregoing 'truth qua stated in mind' or 
apophantic truth', are contrasted. And, because ontic truth lacks a 
proper counterpart (*ontic falsehood, as 1t were), it is obvious that it 
must be something different from apophantic truth, whose nature 1s 
notably disclosed by contrasüng it with its counterpart, statemental 
falsehood. In other words, ontic truth is a real feature of ^what is; 
and whenever the simple *what is' of things — whether focussed on 
in its subsistency or after any coincidental mode of being — is under 
examination, we eo ipso are touching (grasping) the real thing, and 
error is out of the question. It is the observations of this ontic aspect 
of 'what is', including its cognitional sequel, that Aristotle's discus- 
sions of true ousia found in the central part of the Metaphysics 
(EZHO) will wind up with. 


* The investigation of the pair 'actual-potential' is all the more important as in 
the course of the previous observations (in H, chs. 2 and 6), the role of εἶδος as 
(the active cause of) actualization (ἐνέργεια) has come to the fore as fundamental 


for Aristotdle's own metaphysical position against that held by Plato and others. 
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11. 1 On actuality and potentialty 


In chapter 6, actuality will be marked off from potentuality and first 
and foremost from motion. Thus we will discover the other sense, 
which has led Aristotle (chs. 1-5) to study the previous senses of 
δύναμις, which are not pertinent to the present investigations.? 


11. 11. Actualty and potentiality assessed 


Actuality or 'being-in-complete-realization' 1s explained as the coun- 
terpart of 'being potentially', and accordingly counteranstanced, so 
to speak: 


Met. O 6, 10482330-35: Actuality, then, is the presence of the thing (τὸ 
ὑπάρχειν τὸ πρᾶγμα), not in the sense in which we call it 'potential'. 
For instance, we speak of a potential Hermes in the block of wood, 
and of the half-line in the whole, because it may be taken from 1t; and 
we even call the man who is not studying a scholar, if he is capable of 
studying. Well, the thing that is in the opposite way, thatis «what 1t 1s» 
in actuality (ἐνεργείᾳ). 


What all these examples have in common is their illustrating that 
something may be [x] in two ways or modalities, either by being it 
actually or by being it 1n incomplete reality, which boils down to 
possessing the capability of becoming it. Thus on the restriction of 
being [x] only potentially, Hermes is really there (ὑπάρχει) if the wood 
is present, as well as the half-hne :s really there if ἃ line 1s given; 
likewise, the scholar is really there even 1f someone who is only capable 
of studying is present. From the semantic point of view, when you ask 
me for a statue of Hermes, I can truly say: "Well, here you are", 
offering you a block of wood. 

This passage (1048235-b9) also contains an interesting remark on 
scientific method. Aristotle means to say: we sometimes go about 
discussing 'be' in actuality by way of induction (ἐπαγωγῇ). For it is not 
always necessary to define everything; you are sometimes entitled to 
confine yourself to grasping the analogous element in all the cases 
you have before you (τὸ ἀνάλογον συνορᾶν). For instance, when you 
can proceed by observing in the particular case at hand a certain 
analogon, e.g. as that which 15 actually building to that which is 


* Kosman (1984), esp. 121-34. 

? Alucid exegesis of the 'actual vs. potential! issue is found in Guthrie VI, 121-4. 
For a broader assessment of ἐνέργεια and related terms as used in the context of 
action and activity see Van Ophuijsen (1993), 752-5. 
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capable of building, and the waking to the sleeping; and as that 
which is actually seeing 1s to that which has its eyes shut but has sight; 
and as that which has been shaped out of matter to the matter. Now 
let actuality be defined, Aristotle continues, by one member of this 
antithesis, and the potential by the other. But you should notice that 
not all things are said to be in actuality in the same sense; the analogy 
only applies to the diverse ways in which each of them is to its 
potentual state, seeing that the manner in which e.g. Α is 7n B or to B, 
Is on the same footing as that in which C is im D or to D. For some are 
so related as activity to power (ὡς κίνησις πρὸς δύναμιν), others as 
essence to some sort of matter (ὡς οὐσία πρός τινα ὕλην).8 

Next, this variety is explained, and once more the semantic 
complementarity of the respective types of potenuality and actuality 
comes to the fore: 
(a) 1048b9-17: The potential entities, infinity (τὸ ἄπειρον) and void 
(τὸ κενόν), and their likes have no actuality, properly speaking, since 
their potential state of being infinite and void etc. will never be 
properly actualized. Therefore the expression "The void exists poten- 
Gally' is an improper one, and "The void will δὲ actually is false.? 
Notce that the counter-instance of the potentially seeing or walking 
Is presented in semantic terms: things can íruly be said without 
qualification either to potentially see and walk, or to be doing so in 
complete reality. 
(b) 1048b18-35, where actuality is the counterpart of 'motion' in the 
sense of 'the doing (πρᾶξις) leading to it'. An interesting opposition 


6 'As A is in B' answers to 'as form in matter', while 'as A is /o D' answers to 'as 
acuvity to power' (Ross II, 251). Aristotle instancing the 'being-in' relationship witb 
that between form and matter may remind us of his treatment of matter in Met. Z; 
see also Kosman (1984), 135ff. Ross has drawn our attention to the variations of 
language connected with the opposition and juxtaposition of κίνησις and δύναμις 
throughout Aristotle's work ( Met. O 6, 1048b18-35; Rhet. HI 11, 141229; Phys. ΠῚ 2, 
201b31, An. III 7, 43126, EN VII 14, 1154b27; X 2, 1173b2; Met. K 9, 1065b14- 
106627, 1066a17-26), and rightly explained them as linguistic variations without 
doctrinal impact. 

^ Nor will there ever be an actual infinitude as something separate (b14-15, 
where the use of χωριστόν is noticeable). From the Aristotelian point of view, this is 
peculiar, because 1n Aristotle's view, any proper potentiality should at some time be 
actualized. This kind of improper potentiality is also of a remarkable nature 
because in the other cases it 15 (ings that are actually [x] and potentially [5], while 
in the case of infinity and void, their 'being-themselves', or 'existence' is in order. 
In the former cases, the potentiality of being is the potentiality possessed by, say, 
[x] of being [y], owing to which [x] may be named a δυνάμει ὄν. See the pertinent 
discussion of potentiality and actuality in Guthrie VI, 119-29, esp. 120, and Kosman 
(1984). 
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is made between activities ('doings') which are in themselves com- 
plete actualizations, such as seeing, which eo ipso and from the outset 
includes the fact that the object is seen in full actuality, and, on the 
other hand, activities such as the removing of fat ('thinning,, 
ἰσχναίνειν), which, qua tentative actions, do not include the reaching 
of their end (τέλος), viz. that e.g. the object is thinned in the sense of 
'thin' (so that the action has immediately reached its end), though it 
may have become slightly thinner than before. Many actions are of 
the latter type, like the processes of learning, walking, building, 
which all, instead of being activities that reach their ends from the 
outset, take time and are just on their way to their ends, namely to 
have learnt and being learned now, to have reached a certain point 
by walking,? and to have finished building? and now be the builder of 
[x].'? Of course, concerning learning, walking, and building too, 
there is an immediate transition from the potentiality consisting in 
the capabilities of learning etc. to the actualization of these capa- 
bilities. 


11. 12 When can what is actually [x] be named 'a potential [y] ? 


Considering the idea that actuality and. potentiality are opposite 
states of things which are, or are not yet but may become, something 
else, the question comes up when some [x] is to be called 'a potental 
[y]. For instance, can the element earth (or rather 'something 
earthen') be properly called 'a potential statue', or should this name 
be reserved for wood or stone (or rather 'something wooden' or 
'something *'stonen')? This is discussed in the first part of chapter 7 
(1048b37-1049224). The remainder of the chapter will deal with a 
cognate question concerning the naming not of the material [x] after 
its being potential [y], but, precisely the other way round, of [y] as 
having [x] as its matter. ! 


8 For βαδίζειν - βαδίζειν πόθεν ποῖ ('to go from one place to another") see EN 
X 4, 1174a29-34. 

9 See EN X 4, 1174a19-21: *For every mouon, e.g. that of building, takes time 
and is for the sake of an end, and is complete when it has accomplished what 1t is 
after". 

I? Note the grammatical function of the Greek perfectum, which, unlike the 
imperfect and the aorist, indicates the completion of an action in the past. E.g. 
διαβέβηκα τὸν ποταμόν - 'I am at the other side of the river', rather than 'I crossed 
the river. 

!!1 Burnyeat's division (130ff.) of the chapter is less appropriate, it would seem. 
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As for the first question,'* we should be aware from the outset that 
itis not so much about [x| having a capacity (δύναμις) to be [5], but 
about what 1t means to say that what is actually [x] may be given the 
name (appellation) !? “ἃ potential [y]'. The first issue is merely an 
ontological one and, so to speak, a de facto question, the second is a 
semantic one and actually a de jure question. Thus in Aristotle's view, 
an element, like earth, surely possesses the capacity to become a man, 
but a piece of earth 15 not entitled, though, to be addressed as 'this 
potential man', since, in terms of generation, there is too much 
between 'earth' and 'man'.' 

Before embarking upon the issue of naming and appellation as 
found in this chapter, it is useful to assess the discussions of this 
semantic topic in the totality of the metaphysical investigations 
carried out in the central books ZHO. Tn his search for the true ousia 
of the outside things (in Aristotle's words, τὸ ὄν or 'that which i5), 
Aristotle inquires into the various ways of expression in which we may 
call them up for examination. First, two improper ways of naming 
(appellation) have been discarded: to wit, in Met. E 2-3; the one in 
which they are brought up in their capacity of coincidental being (τὸ 
ὃν τὸ κατὰ συμβεβηκός), and, in E 4, the way in which we use the 
phrase τὸ ὄν to refer to states of affairs in which the outside things are 
involved owing to our framing statements about πράγματα, i.e the 
outside things, including their appurtenances; in other words, 
apophantic being (τὸ ὃν ὡς ἀληθές). 

Once the road has been cleared for testing the credentials of the 
only veritable claimant, the test discloses (ἢ Z-H) the fact that it is 
the enmattered form (εἶδος) that is the true ousia, so that if by our 
naming things we zoom in on their eidos we eo ipso take hold of their 
true being, no matter whether it concerns the substantial or a non- 
substantial eidos.!? Finally, book O carries out what remains to be 
done, viz. to scrutinize two alternative ways in which the various cate- 
gorial modes of being may be expressed, i.e. using terms referring to 


I* For the second question see my section 11. 14. 

!* Notice the recurrent instances of the verb λέγειν; see section 11.15. 

/4. At An. II 5, 417a21-b28 Aristotle distinguishes between two kinds of poten- 
uality and actuality. E.g. a new-born child possesses knowledge in first potentiality, 
and when it has grown up it may actually acquire some special knowledge in first 
actuality; the latter state of knowledge includes the second potentiality of actually 
contemplating or applying the previous knowledge. See De Haas (2000), 166fF.; 
177ff. 

!^ For εἶδος as matching the τί ἐστι question also with items from non- 
substantial categories, see 7o. I 9. 
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a thing's potential being, and those expressing its ontic truth or 
intelligibility. 

Returning now to the discussions of O 7, it 1s pointed out in the 
first part of the first section (1049a1-18) that earth has first to 
become seed, and perhaps not even then — this reservation is made 
explicit some lines further on (414-15: "for it must be deposited in 
something other than itself and undergo a change")!? — before you 
can call 1t a potential man. It 1s only when through its own motive 
principle something (like semen in the appropriate medium) has 
already acquired such and such attributes, that it is potentially some 
other thing (a man). Likewise, earth has to become bronze or wood 
by undergoing a change before we may call it a potenual statue. 

The remaining part of the first section (1049218-24) has been 
characterized as "a linguisuc test of the potential matter of a thing" 
(Ross, II, 256). Because of the semantic approach throughout the 
chapter it 15 better to say that this chapter sets out to develop the 
general semantic issue. This 1s also clear from the fact that the appel- 
lation 'potential' includes an open spot to be filled in by a variable 
[5]. [z], or, in Aristotle's conception, being potential" 15 assigned to 
some [x] with reference to something else, [y] or [z]. This is why 
Aristotle tries to clarify his intention by offering a series of stages, say, 
[7], [s]. [4] etc., found in a process of actualization, which precede 
the final product, [y] or [z]. In point of fact, the appellations may be 
assigned to the preceding things, [1], [5] etc. with reference to [y] or 
[. 

Two devices determine the line of argument in a18-24. First you 
should observe the series of stages in any process of becoming, which 
goes from a thing's, say [y], initial matter to its being [y] in full 
actuality, and be aware, then, that [x| may be called a 'potential [5]' 
if and only if it is [ y]'s proximate matter, 1. e. it immediately precedes 
[5] in the series of intermediate stages. The other pivotal device is a 
lexical tool for picking out a thing [y]'s proximate matter, [x], the 
latter not taken in its capacity of being a definite thing (a "this, 
ἐκεῖνο) Itself in its own right, e.g. a piece of wood, but as that which it 
is made of ("wooden"), i.e. its material quality (ἐκείνινον) .17 


I6 'The (male) semen has first to be mixed up with the (female) catamenia; GAT 
20, 729332-33. 

|^ ]t is along this line of thought that the 'prime matter' issue is to be 
addressed; Bemelmans (1995), 95-119; my sections 12.37-12.39. 
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Aristotle's general purpose seems reasonably clear. The difficulties 
arise when we attempt to give a detailed interpretation of the ἐκεῖνο- 
&k£tvivov device. Clearly, it is meant to focus the attention on the 
material constitution of the objects (ἐκεῖνα) making up the series of 
successive stages involved in the process of change, by disregarding 
the fact that this material 1s diversified in the corresponding succes- 
sive shapes. Thus taking the generative process of a statue as an 
example, the series made up by the physical objects [r], [s], [4], [v], 


[ὦ], [x], [}] — [7] being a determinate clod of earth; [s], some 
semen; [1], a tree; [v], a dead tree-stump; [vw], a petrified fossil; [xj], a 
block of stone; and [y], the statue — should not be taken as 


consisung of (Ais clod, this semen, this tree, this stump, this fossil, and 
this block, but as the initial material, earth, qua successively diversified 
and shaped into [7], [4], [4], [v], [ὦ], and [x], as to cventually 
become the statue, [y]. 

On this interpretation, Ross's (II, 256) and Burnyeat's (127-31) 
rendering of ἐκείνινον, *x-«en' is somewhat confusing, as is Bostock's 
"*that-en', because the notation [x] as well as the demonstrative 'that 
usually refer to an object (piece of stuff', with the emphasis on 
piece' and 'this-ness ), rather than the kind of stuff they are made of 
taken as such. Putting it grammatcally, Aristotle's ἐκεῖνο in this con- 
text serves (as it always does) as a pronoun replacing a count noun 
("piece of wood' or 'log"), not, as Ross, Burnyeat and Bostock seem to 
take it, a mass noun (wood). But since it is precisely the stuff-aspect 
that is in the forefront of Anistotle's attention, he must reject the use 
of the word ἐκεῖνο, and recommend us to direct our attention to the 
material which ἐκεῖνο is made of, and use the word ἐκείνινον instead, 
since the stuff as such is not indicated by the count-(pro)noun ἐκεῖνο. 


11. 13 On a similar use of the ἐκεῖνο-ἐκείνινον device in Met. Z 7 


Our interpretation is supported by Aristotle's earlier use of the 
neologism ἐκείνινον in Z 7, 1033a5ff. It is stated there that some 
things are not named using the name of the particular thing they 
come from (e.g. 'piece of wood), but paronymously ("by a verbal 
change"; παράγεται 1033217) *wooden'. For instance, a statue is not 
called *a stone' (λίθος), but “οὗ stone' (λίθινος, lit. *'stonen?), so that 
it should not be addressed 'this (piece of) stone', but 'this *stonen' 
(1033a5-7). Next (a5ff.), this is contrasted with processes of change, 
such as of a man who has become healthy after he has been sick. The 
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healthy man is not named after the name of the state from which he 
came to be healthy (i.e 'being-sick'),!? and so cannot be named 'the 
patient. any longer. 

Iheoreucally, the difference between the two kinds of naming 
applied to the statue and to the healthy man might seem a bit 
strange, because in both instances there is a similar material identity 
between the 'thing from which' (the ἐξ οὗ) and the thing coming 
from it. The reason for the difference between the two cases 15, 
Aristotle explains (a8-12), that although what the healthy man comes 
from is in fact the underlying thing (ὑποκείμενον) — which we call 
the matter — no less than the privation (referred to by the ἐκείνινον, 
being-sick' or 'sickness?): for 1115 not only the sick, but also the man 
in question (the ἐκεῖνο) who becomes healthy; none the less it is 
much more reasonable (μᾶλλον) to say that the healthy man arises 
from 'there-being-a-sick man', not from 'there-being-a-man', while 
the statue can truly be said to have arisen from 'there-being-a-stone'.!? 
Subsequently, the seeming resemblance is cleared up by using the 
notion 'privation', being the underlying thing's previous state: 


Met. Z 7, 1033a213-19: On the other hand, where the privation 15 
nameless or obscure, as e.g. in bronze the absence of any definite 
shape?? or in bricks and logs the absence of the arrangement to be a 
house, the «arising» thing appears to come from these materials in the 
same way as in the previous case the healthy came from the sick. This 
explains why, just as in the latter case, we do not call a thing by the 
name of that thing (ἐκεῖνο) from which it comes; the statue is not 
called τῆς piece of wood' either, but, by ἃ verbal change, ἃ wooden 
thing", not bronze but 'bronzen', not 'stone' but 'of stone' 
[*'stonen'], and the house not 'bricks' but 'bricken'.?! 


Anücipating the exposition in O 7, this passage finishes with an 
aside?? (1033a219-23) that on closer inspection, we should not even 
say without qualification that a statue 'is produced. from wood, 


because coming to be implies change in that from which a thing 
comes to be, and not permanence. 


[8 Following the suggestion made by Frede and Patzig (ad loc.) to read éxeivwov 
at a8, instead of ἐκεῖνο, which enforces the intended contrast (Bostock, 129). 

[9 Compare what I have called 'strauficational semantics; see our /ndex, s.v. 

?? So that we may speak of the underlying bronze as a 'mass of bronze,' rather 
than 'something bronzen'. 

?! AII of them are signified by the word ἐκείνινον. See 1033a6-7: οὐκ ἐκεῖνο, 
ἀλλ᾽ éxeivivov. 

2 Introduced by ἐπεί; see my Index. 
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The crux of the interpretation of the passage under discussion 15 
what precisely we should understand by the various terms significative 
of the stuff ('bronze, 'wood', 'stone'). They are commonly taken as 
'mass nouns'. On the above interpretation, however, they are used by 
Aristotle in this context as count nouns. Bostock (128) is right in 
pointing out what on the face of it seems to be a serious difficulty. In 
Greek, (the masculine) λίθος is usually a count noun ('a stone), 
while the neuter ξῦλον primarily stands for 'piece of wood' or 'log 'or 
'sück', generally "wood cut and ready for use, firewood, tümber etc." 
(Liddell & Scott), and easily takes, particularly in the plural, the 
secondary connotation of 'wooden material'.?? The core of the 
problem is how to understand χαλκός (copper, or alloyed with tin, 
bronze"). No doubt, it is primarily a mass noun, and its use to stand 
for anything made of metal (arms, armour, knife, axe, fish-hook, or 
bronze plate, bronze mirror etc.) is metaphorical, and so secondary. 
On the other hand, its use as a count name for concrete objects 15 
widespread. 

However, we should not reduce the problem to an euher-or ques- 
tion. Even if we take it for granted — with good reasons, for that 
matter?» — that Aristotle frequently uses the word χαλκός as a mass 
noun to indicate a certain stuff, the salient point 15 that, even when 
speaking of materials, he usually talks about concrete objects or 
pieces of the material under discussion, under the aspect, that is, of 
their being 'made of' it. For instance, when he talks about the 
mixture of mixable materials in. GC I, 10, Aristotle clearly has con- 
crete pieces of stuff in mind. So his speaking of there hardly being a 
growth zn volume when tin is combined with copper — as is generally 
the case when only one of the components is susceptible of mixture, 
or surpassingly susceptible, the other being susceptible in a very low 
degree — can only be understood if we take his words to concern 
concrete pieces of stuff.?^ 


?* I cannot go the whole way with Bostock, who seems to put the two senses on a 
par. 

?! Liddell & Scott, s.v. II, 1-6. Bostock is certainly wrong in thinking that in 
Greek 'bronze' is always a mass noun. 

?» Bonitz, /ndex, 845a8-20. 

Ὁ GC] 10, 328b1ff. At b20ff. Aristotle is talking of the shape of mixable objects 
("anything is mixable which, being easily modified in shape, is capable of acting or 
being acted upon; [...] and mixture is the union of the mixable objects when they 
have undergone alteration"). Evidently, it is objects or pieces of stuff that are said 
to be capable of acting, not some stuff in general. Incidentally, our speaking of 
mixing stuff is on the same footing. Anyhow, Bostock may be right in doubting 
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Nor can the absence of the definite article before the stuff name 
be adduced in support of its being taken as a mass-name. It so hap- 
pens that all the words that are not preceded by the definite article, 
such as λίθος at 103327 or ξύλον, χαλκός, and λίθος at 1033a17-19, 
are used predicatively;?/ this cannot come as a surprise, since the 
whole passage 1033a1-23 is devoted to how things are when their 
definitions are concerned (al: τῶν ἐν τῷ λόγῳ). In addition, when 
there is talk of πλίνθοις and ξύλοις (at a 15), and πλίνθοι (at ἃ 19- 
20), there can be no doubt that it is concrete objects (bricks and 
logs) that are being considered, not stuff as signified by mass 
names.?8 

Therefore it is better to assume that both in Z 7 and in O 7 as well, 
Aristotle is dealing with a linguistic test concerning the ontic status of 
a thing's material. The difference between the two passages is only 
that what 15 stated in general terms of material] constitution in Z 7 is 
discussed in terms of matter's potentiality in O 7. The main issue 1s 
the same, however. In any process of change, the development goes 
from one material object to another, but objects are involved in 
change qua being some matter in a determinate shape, and, properly 
speaking, it is the material that undergoes change. Not the material 
as such, of course, but as it is so-and-so shaped. Thus just as in a 
process of recovering, the healthy man comes to be from there-being- 
a-sick-man, not just from sickness, likewise if a statue 1s shaped in a 
particular piece of wood, it is always the shaped wood that undergoes 
the change. Finally, when it comes to naming, things are somewhat 
different. This statue cannot reasonably be named 'this piece of 
wood', let alone 'this piece of earth', but *'the wooden' «thing» will 
do. The healthy man, on the other hand, cannot be named after his 
previous state, 'this patient', nor* 'sick-en', because the ἐξ oo formula 
Is used in a different way here. 


(128) "whether Aristotle could even have understood the question 'Did you mean 
to contrast the stonen statue with a stone or with some stone?' For there is no 
Greek word that corresponds either to δ᾽ or to the unaccented 'some"". 

?7 [n Greek, words that are predicatively used are usually not preceded by a 
definite article. 

?8 [| jkewise, in O 7, ἣ γῆ (at 1049217, 90, 97) is not 'the earth', but 'the clod of 
earth', as ὃ ὁῆρ and τὸ πῦρ (at a26) are 'the airy thing! and 'the fiery thing' (but τὸ 
πῦρ at a27 is the element, fire). 
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11. 14. On naming something after its botential status 


In the remaining part of the first secton (1049a18-24) the corre- 
sponding problems surrounding naming will be discussed. The 
kernel of the problem is whether if we focus on the potential aspect 
of things, our naming will be representative enough to get a hold on 
their true being. If so, discussions about a thing's potentiality can be 
admitted to the domain of metaphysics; if not, such discussions 
should be dismissed. 

Aristotle starts by analysing what happens precisely when we are 
defining things along the lines of their material constitution and 
potentiality, and tries to establish what terms are to the point, then, 
and what are not. The passage at issue contains a reference back to 
the semantic disunction made in the opening lines of this chapter 
between materiality and potentiality, saying that only the potential 
thing, [x], found immediately preceding the actualization of [y], is 
entitled to have the name 'potential [5]: 


Met. O 7, 1049218-24: It seems that «when we name things from the 
angle of their material constitution» what we are indicating (λέγομεν) 
Is not «its material taken as» a particular thing, but that thing as 
being made of some definite material. For instance, the casket «is 
brought up» not as 'a piece of wood', but *wooden thing"; and like- 
wise the piece of wood not as 'a clod of earth', but 'an earthen thing". 
And again earth will illustrate our point in so far as?? it similarly is not 
just some other thing [viz. air], but made of 1150 (ἐκείνινον); as for 
this thing taken as that particular (ἐκεῖνο), always the last thing in the 
series is, without qualification (ἁπλῶς), that thing potentially.?! For 
instance, a casket 1s not «to be brought up as» 'earthen thing' nor 
'clod of earth', but as wooden thing"; for it is this that is potentially a 
casket, and that piece of matter is the casket's matter, that is to say, 
wooden thing in general of a casket in general, and the particular 
piece of wood of the particular casket. 


It should be borne in mind that in this paragraph, as in the following 
ones, the common renderings of the examples given by Aristotle to 
illustrate what he has in mind all miss the point, I am afraid, 1f we 
supply ἐστι and thus take them to be sentences instead of assertibles; 
in fact, by supplying ἐστι, one makes Aristotle say e.g. that the casket 
is not a piece of wood, and that wood is not earth. Of course, they 


?? Reading its primary position in the series, instead of εἰ at 1049220. 

be ay 

?! Eg. in the series 'fire-air-earth-wood-casket' (to be read as 'fiery thing-airy 
thing-earthen thing-wooden thing-casket'), only the last one can reasonably called 
“ἃ potential casket'. 
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really are wood and earth, in a way; if not, the chain of generation 
would not exist at all. But what is at issue is the correct way of assign- 
ing names, not ontic situations as expressed by statements. For this 
reason, one should be aware that the λέγομεν of Δ] ὃ — which is taken 
up at25ff. — covers the entire paragraph, and so one should render 
these and the other examples in terms of naming. 


11. 15 On nammg something after is material constitution 


So much for the thing, [x] which in the series going from potential to 
actual immediately precedes the concluding stage, [y], and therefore 
is (most) entitled to the name, 'potential [γ]᾿. Of course, the fact that 
the name 'potential [y]' is reserved for [x| in its capacity of being 
[y]'s material in the stage immediately preceding the actualization of 
[y] does not prevent the entities of the foregoing stages from each 
being called [y]'s matter. In the second section of this chapter 
(1049324-b2), then, a thing's material consütution, not potentiality in 
the strict sense, will be under examination. 

First some preliminary remarks are made about the above series, 
[r] to [y], viewed, this time, as going (backwards) from the actual 
thing, [y], to the matter at the head of the series. So there is no 
longer talk about potentiality — at least in the strict sense of the 
previous paragraph —, but about matter, 1.6. the actual thing, [yJ's 
material constitution in general. It is the status of the initial member 
of the series in particular to which attention is now drawn. 

This is where the the famous label πρώτη ὕλη comes in. If there is 
something at the head of the series, Aristotle says (1049a324-27), 
which, with reference to something else preceding it in the genera- 
tive process, is no longer called *made οὔ (ἐκείνινον), then /Aat acts 
as 'primary matter'. For instance, taking the series 'fire-air-earth', 
the clod of earth may be brought up under the name 'airy thing, 
and the parcel of air as 'fiery thing', but fire itself, being the element 
at the head of the generative process, should be named primary 
matter after its primary position in the series. 

That this element is regarded as 'primary matter' 1s explained by 
adding the phrase ὡς τόδε τι o$00.?? These words should be taken to 


? Reading at 1049227 ὡς (instead of οὐ) with the codex Parisinus, which seems 
to have bcen omitted by ps.-Alexander, and so presumably by Alexander himself, as 
well as by the codex used by William of Moerbeke, while the Laurentianus reads εἰ 
δὲ (instead of fj δὴ Ξ 'of course, in its capacity of being a (his). By taking the 
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mean (in this presentation of the generative process, that is)?? that 
fire 1s a stuff which is identifiable as by itself something definite.?* 
That is to say, in the way this series 1s established to elucidate the 
origin of the final product, [5], the first member (πρώτη) of the series 
— which, when starüng from [y], is at the same time the ultimate 
member (ἐσχάτη) — viz. fire, is referred to as being itself some 
definite element. Again, it is the manner in which things are brought 
up, not primarily the way they are, that is spoken of. In other words, 
the ultimate or most remote member of the series analysing [y] into 
its material constituents is taken most pregnantly as the ἐξ οὗ of [y] 
(and the intermediate stages), and not in its own right. 

This focussing on the mere materiality of the first member of the 
series includes the general contrast to be made between viewing some 
underlying thing (ὑποκείμενον) as being a definite thing in its own 
right, on the one hand — not excluding, for that matter, the fact that 
it 15 also the material of something else (viz. everything following it in 
the series) — and taking it merely in its capacity of being the primary 
stuff of [y] and the intermediate things, on the other. The subse- 
quent lines are going to elaborate this semantic contrast.? 

It 1s important to see in the first place that, unlike the previous 
paragraph, the present discussion does not bear on the correctness of 


opposition to be between 'primary stuff" and 'thing made of it', the editors com- 
monly follow the codex Vindobonensis, which reads the negative particle o», and 
accordingly explain these words (“ποι being an individual thing") as meaning that 
fire qua primary stuff is not a 'this'. But the opposition is actually between the 
different positions of the primary stuff and the other materials [y] is said to be 
made of. I think the confusion has been caused by the fact that the adherents of 
the οὐ reading fail to see that what is called 'first (πρῶτον) at a 24-27 is called 
'"ultimate' (ἔσχατον) at 434-36, depending on its respective position in the 
ascending or descending series. 

?* ΤΡ the series is established from the angle of another element, that other 
element is adduced as the primary stuff under the name πρώτη ὕλη. E.g. at MeL. ^ 4, 
10152a7-10, water is the 'primary element'. At GA I 20, 729332-33, the catamcnia are 
spoken of as material ^having in their nature an affinity to the primary matter" 
(κατὰ yàp τὴν πρώτην ὕλην). 

1 Burnyeat II, 131f. Needless to say that even the adherents of the thesis that 
Aristotle recognizes such a mysterious thing as '*prime or primordial matter' (or 
totally neutral stuff, devoid of any form, being pure potentiality, serving for an 
eternal and completely indeterminate substratum to al] physical change) do not 
assume that Aristotle js talking about this mysterious entitv in this context. For a 
discussion of the myth which takes the notion 'primordial matter' to be genuinely 
Aristotelian see Charlton (1970) and Bemelmans (1995), passim; my sections 12.37- 
12.59. 

? Burnyeat's talk (II, 132) of a general contrast between "subjects which are 
τόδε tt and subject as matter" is somewhat confusing because of its ontological 
overtone. 


€ 
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naming the things making up the preceding stages [7] to [x], with 
reference to [y], 'a potential [5]'. What is now being investigated is in 
what way [y] is named after an attribute referring to its primary 
material. What is examined in particular is precisely what is referred 
to when we assign to [γ] an attribute bearing on its material constitu- 
tion. For instance, if [y] is named *wooden thing', 'earthen thing, 
fiery thing! or 'airy thing, is, then, its material referred to as some- 
thing that is also a definite element by itself, or merely as incorpo- 
rated in [y]? To this end the ontc status of the point of reference has 
been diversified into "primary matter' and the materials found in the 
later stages of the generatuve series: 


Met. O 7, 1049a24-27: If there is something as first entity, which is no 
longer, with reference to something else (κατ᾽ ἄλλο) 'made of (Aat 
something! (ἐκείνινον), then this is the primary stuff «of the series». 
For instance, if the «elemencb earth «is brought up as» 'airy' , and air, 
not as 'fire' but 'firy', then fire is the primary stuff, while being 
something definite [viz. an element in its own right]. 


This is further explained by pointing out the twofold acceptance of 
the notion of ὑποκείμενον. One has to realize at the outset that 
Aristotle 15 sull discussing the various ways in which we may call uf? 
things of the outside world. Thus when in the next sentence he 
differentiates the hypokeimenon by being a 'this' or not being a 
'this', Aristotle does not mean to say that there are two kinds of hypo- 
keimenon, one a partcular thing and the other not. What he means 
is that hypokeimena, which, of course, are all particular things, may 
be brought up in a twofold way, either by calling them by the name of 
that thing or by giving them an appellation deriving from that name. 
For instance, you may call — in principle, at least — a statue either 
'earth' ('clod of earth") or *earthen' (£ketvivov). This issue of mate- 
rial constitution 15 elucidated by comparing it with instances of, say, 
qualitative constitution. The point of comparison, then, 15 that both 
in material and qualitative constitution the thing under discussion 15 
submitted to a certain modification arising from its indwelling 
material or a property inhering in it, respectively. 

Aristotle's intention, then, is to show that the above ἐκείνινον 
manner of appellauon as discussed in the foregoing paragraphs finds 
its parallel in cases of qualitative modifications (1049a327-34). Take 
for example, he argues, the particular things, educated man and pale 


*6 Note the use of λέγεσθαι (at 1049230; b1; b2) and κατηγορούμενον (235). 
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man, in which the underlying things, man, body, soul, may be dis- 
aünguished from the propertes (or attributes) 'educatedness' and 
'paleness'. Now the underlying thing cannot be brought up by using 
the substantives educatedness' or 'paleness', but merely, using the 
adjectival derivatives,?7 as *'the educated' or "*the pale', just as the 
statue is brought up as 'made of [x]' (ἐκείνινον, not ἐκεῖνο): 


Ibid. 7, 1049a27-34: «In our bringing up things» that of which 
something is said of, viz. the underlying thing;?? is differentiated by 
being a 'this' or not being a 'this'. For instance, the underlying thing 
for properties (πάθεσι) 9 is man, body, soul, while educated and pale 
are the properties. Now the substrate, when educatedness has come 
to be present in it, is called, not 'educatedness', but *'an educated, as 
also man is not called 'paleness', but *'a pale'; nor is he called 'ambu- 
lation' or 'motion', but *'a walking! or *'a moving, all akin to the 
previous expression 'that-en' (made of that). Wherever this is so, the 
ultimate thing «in the ascending analytical series» is «brought up as» 
a subsistent thing (οὐσία) «modified by the material or a property, 
respectively». 


Thus statues are brought up as, in the final analysis, 'earthen clods', 
not 'earth', in the same manner as men are called 'the pale' or 'the 
walking', not 'palenesses' or ambulations'. 

Subsequently, Aristotle brings up the peculiar character of the 
cases in which the material analysis carried out in the ascending 
reductive series ends in a material element that is brought up as 
something being there in virtue of itself ('fire', 'earth' etc.). This 
feature is disclosed by showing that in these cases the above analogy 
is entirely out of the question. There is no talk now of appellations 
assigned to something in virtue of which it may be brought up as 
ἐκείνινον, something modified, that is, by a material or a property. 


*7 Aristotle often says, as here, that we describe things παρωνύμως by words 
derived from the names of qualities; see Cat. 1, 1312; 7, 6013; 8, 10228; Top. II 4, 
111a33-b4. Instead of meaning grammatical derivation, Aristotle actually means to 
say that when naming a man 'pale' or 'cultured', we use a secondary appellauon 
derived from the primary ones, 'paleness' and 'educatedness'. Along this semantic 
line of thought, 'paleness' is simpler than, and prior to, 'pale', which implies the 
complex notion 'beimmg-affected-by-paleness'. Ross II, 257. 

38 Τὸ καθ᾽ οὗ καὶ τὸ ὑποκείμενον. In this hendiadys the thing is indicated first 
logically, then ontologically. For the exclusive use of ὑποκείμενον to indicate a 
thing ontologically, i.e. underlying thing! or 'substrate', not 'logical subject, see 
my section 2.18. 

59 In the Greek text, the attributes assigned to a thing are indicated by the 
ontological term πάθος (property), being the counterpart of ὑποκείμενον, while in 
the modern languages 'attribute' is (felicitously) ambivalent. In Greek, tbe logical 
attribute is indicated by κατηγορούμενον (1049235). 
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Quite to the contrary, the modifying material element, in spite of its 
inherence in the thing it constitutes, is now taken as something on its 
own, and the thing under discussion is straightforwardly designated 
by the name of the material itself, not ἐκείνινον, but ἐκεῖνο (not 
earthen, but 'earth'). Evidently, the above parallel 1s missing now, 
since on no account can a man be brought up as 'an educatedness' 
or an ambulatuon'. 

In the cases in which the terminus of the analysis is not taken in its 
capacity of the thing's material constituent, but as a specific 'this' of 
its own (εἶδός τι καὶ τόδε 11),10 this terminus is matter, i.e. material 
substance (1049234-37).*! Along this line, then, you may bring up a 
wooden statue as 'this (clod of) earth'. 

Next a short remark is made about the twofold case of ékeiviov: 
their being put on a par 15 justified, and, by the same token, the 
peculiar nature of the opposite ἐκεῖνο case is clarified: 


Ibid. 7, 1049a37-b2: It is quite proper that the ἐκείνινον device should 
apply both with rcference to the material and the qualitative con- 
stituents, since these appellations are both indefinite (ἀόριστα). 


It is stated, first, that appellations such as 'the earthen' or 'the pale 
are 'indefinite'. In fact, they do not offer disunctive information 
about the things they are said of, nor do they grasp these things in 
what they specifically are, since various kinds of things may be made 
of the same specific material or modified by the same properties. On 
the other hand, in the analysis of a thing's material constitution and 
so arriving at its primary material element' — in fact, one of the four 
elements, fire, air, earth, water — one can also take this element as 
something in its own right and, accordingly, describe the thing which 
has a certain material constitution as ' (an instance of) this element, 
as a 'that' (ἐκεῖνο), that is, and not just as a 'that-en' (ἐκείνινον). 
Whereas the ἐκείνινον device only presents us with a coincidental, 
indefinite appellation, the ἐκεῖνο device captures something appro- 
priately, to such an extent indeed that it may serve to properly 
represent its nature. For instance, by calling something 'an earthen, 
fiery, or wooden «thing»', you fail, owing to the indefiniteness of the 
neuter substantivatum (the makeweight, 'thing' 1n English), to offer 


140. For the juxtaposition of the notions εἶδος and τόδε τι cf. Met. A 8, 1017b95. 

^! At Met. A 8, 1017b24, the ultimate substratum is called οὐσία, because it 
precedes the reductive series of attributes assignable to something, and is not itself 
an attribute. 
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relevant information about it, while by bringing it up as 'earth', 
fire ^3 etc., it is identified as a 'this' in its own right. 

You may say, This 15 just a matter of appraisal, because in both 
cases the specific nature of the concrete particular remains in the 
dark. However, this objection misses the point, since it is precisely 
this or that coincidental feature that is essential with respect to a 
certain investigation. When bringing up something as 'this or that 
element', one is focussing on something about the thing that one 
thinks to be of importance with respect to a certain discussion. For 
instance, when intending to demonstrate that a certain object (in 
fact, a statue made of ice) is easy to destroy, you have to call it up as 
this water', not as 'this thing made of ice', let alone 'this statue of 
Pericles', since for the special purpose of your demonstration your 
focussing on the element, water, is decisive, and as fas as your argu- 
ment is concerned, the (supposedly) vague appellation 'instance of 
water' presents us with more relevant information than the appella- 
ons '1ce', 'statue', 'of Pericles .*? 

This brings us to another worthwhile point of attention. Like the 
previous ones, this discussion should be assessed in the framework of 
Aristotle's metaphysical investugations. The leading question through- 
out book O is 'Can something be indicated properly by a name 
bearing on what it potentially is, or, the other way round, a name 
indicating its material (matter)?' The second part of this question is 
under examination in the present chapter. Aristotle states that only 
elementary matter, viz. fire, air, carth, water, which can all be taken 
in their capacity of being some 'this', meets the semantic conditions 
for this purpose, precisely because of its being a definite 'this'.*? 


11. 16 The actual thing 's priority over its potential counterpart 


Clearly, the priority of actuality over potentiality has some bearing 
upon the representative power of naming on the basis of any kind of 
potentiality found in things; and this goes either way, both calling [x] 
a potential [y], and [5] an actual[x]. So the discussion of chapter ὃ 
does not come unexpected. The general idea is that actuality is prior 
to potentiality.^? 


*? For this use of the qua-procedure see my sections 2.6-2.7. 

^3 Ross's comment (II, 2576.) on 1049b] seems to miss the point in that he fails 
to recognize that the opposition betwcen the ἐκεῖνο and ἐκείνινον devices is 
relative to (our bringing up of) a thing's matter. 

Ἢ Burnyeat (IT, 133f£.) contains two interesting notes, one by Owen on priority 
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First a broad definition of δύναμις ('potentiality' or 'power') is 
given (1049b5-8), which is necessary in order to arrive at a full 
description of its counterpart, ἐνέργεια. The term δύναμις is used to 
stand not only for any principle of change in another thing or in the 
thing itself regarded as another, but in general any principle of 
motion or of rest. On this account, by δύναμις the dynamic power of 
things 1s understood, including the one that causes their own natural 
development, so that Aristotle's subsequent remark about nature can- 
not come as a surprise. In keeping with the Lexicon (A 4, 1014b17), 
where nature is defined as "the immanent part of a growing thing out 
of which its growth first proceeds", nature is now said to be "in the 
same genus as potentiality, since it is a principle of motion, although 
not in some other thing, but in the thing itself qua itself". The last 
clause serves to emphasize that the development of something does 
not entail that 1t changes into something else, but should be 
understood in terms of its own natural development out of its proper 
immanent eidos. 

Taking δύναμις in this broad sense, its being second to actuality is 
evident. Actuality, then, is said to be prior to potentüality both in 
definition and beingness (λόγῳ καὶ τῇ οὐσίᾳ); in time it is prior in 
one sense, and in another not (1049b10-12). This 1s explained in the 
next few lines, in which it will appear in the first place that Aristotle 1s 
speaking of things which are potentially something else, and their 
actualizations, rather than potentialiues and actualities 7n abstracto. 

The definitorial priority under discussion clearly comes to the fore 
from the fact that anything that is potentially something else should, 
qua being potential, be defined in terms of its actualization. For 
instance, that which is potentially constructive (οἰκοδομικόν) — is 
qua being potential?? defined in terms of 'construing' and "building 
(οἰκοδομεῖν), as what is visible (δρατόν) can only be essentially de- 
fined using the notion !be seen' (δρᾶσθαι). What applies to properly 
defining applies to knowledge (γνῶσις), so that to define and know a 
thing in actuality must logically precede defining and knowing its 
status according to its corresponding potentiality (1049b10-17). 


in O 8 compared to Met. ^ 11 and Z 1, 1028331-b2; the other by R. Heinaman 
analyzing what is said in An. II 5, 417a30-b16 about potential and actual sensation. 

55 Aristotle is speaking of τὸ πρώτως δυνατόν, i.e. the thing, say egg, in so far as 
it is primarily addressed in its capacity of being potenually something else, viz. not 
as 'egg', but as 'potential bird', or the dog not as dog, but as 'visible thing. 
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The temporal priority of the actual to the potential is discussed in 
1049b17-105023. However, this priority is not unconditional. One has 
to distinguish between specific and numerical idenüty. The concrete 
particular thing, e.g. the seed, which is potentially some other 
particular thing, corn, is specifically posterior to the intended actual 
thing, though it is prior to it in terms of numerical idenüty. However, 
as far as numerical identüty is concerned, the potential entüty is itself 
posterior to the actual thing that has generated it, so that its priority 
over its intended actual thing 1s counterbalanced not only by its 
posteriority to the actual in terms of specific sameness, but also by its 
posteriority to its own actual cause in terms of numerical identity. 
This even goes for learning, 1.6. the generation of artüstic skill, since, 
in spite of your rejection of the well-known sophists' quibble that an 
apprentice who is not familiar with a certain skill will none the less be 
exercising it, you have to recognize that that which 15 coming to be, 
must have already come to be — the person who 15 learning an art 
must already partüally have it. So Aristotle can conclude that, all 
things considered, the actual thing 1s prior to its potential counter- 
part in respect of generation and time (1049b18-1050a1). 

The remainder of the chapter is devoted to what in the context of 
metaphysics is the main kind of the actual's priority over the poten- 
tial, viz. priority in being-ness (οὐσία) .156 This ontic priority is eluci- 
dated in a twofold way: (a) in terms of generative potentialities and 
generation, or actualization of other powers and faculües (105024- 
b6); and (b) in the deeper sense of the priority that eternal things 
have over perishable things (1050b6-1051a2). Both discussions con- 
tain some digressions on cognate subjects. 

The first kind of priority bears on the fact that in any generative 
process the actual (generated) things, although they are posterior in 
generation, are prior "in form and being-ness (τῷ εἴδει καὶ τῇ 
οὐσίᾳ)". This is explained by stressing the pivotal role of a thing's 
immanent ontic principle, the eidos, which has been identified in Z- 
H as its true ousia. The hendiadys τὸ εἶδος καὶ ἣ οὐσία once again 
refers to the form-communicatüng-beingness, 1.e. the diverse modes 
of categorial being. This idea 15 elaborated, this time, in terms of 
teleology. In any process of generation, actualization or develop- 
ment, it is the eidos acting as the end and the perfection (τέλος). 
Actualization is in fact nothing but a (further) realization of the eidos 


36 Kosman (1984, 145-7) aptly takes ἐνέργεια in terms of being-qua-being. 
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counterbalancing matter, and it is for the sake of that realization that 
a thing's eidos includes a number of potentialines. Now potenualities 
and potentiality do not mean anything except in light of their actuali- 
aes, and not the other way round, for "animals do not see in order 
that they may have sight, but they have sight that they may see", 
Aristotle explaimms (1050a10-11). 

Further, matter's being 1s being in a potential state which has its 
bearings on the form, "just because, in the normal course of events, 
matter attains to the (intended) form" (1050a15).*7 Thus its being in 
actuality comes down to being in the form corresponding to its 
potentiality (τότε ἐν τῷ εἴδει ἐστίν), there being a definite form which 
Ὅλη 1s programmed to acquire.*8 Activity is the end, and the actualiza- 
tion is nothing but the programmed activity. Hence the term 
'actuality' (ἐνέργεια) is derived from 'activity' (ἔργον), and points to 
the complete reality of the thing under examination (ἐντελέχεια). 
Regardless of whether the exercise is itself the ultimate end (e.g. in 
the activity of seeing), or there is a separate result (e.g. in house- 
building), the actualization always bears on the end, to a higher 
extent at least than potentiality does (1050223-29). 

The conclusion following from the whole secthon 1050a4-b2 runs 
parallel to the outcome of Z-H, that a thing's οὐσία as found and 
identified in its dynamic εἶδος (fj οὐσία καὶ τὸ εἶδος) is its actuali- 
zation (ἐνέργεια), and that along this line of argument (κατὰ τε δῇ 
τοῦτον τὸν λόγον) a thing's being in actuality is prior to its being in 
potentiality (1050b3-4). 

Next, the ontological priority of actuality in a 5111] stricter sense is 
discussed (1050b6-10512a2). Sub specie aeternitatis, it 1s actuality that is 
in question, and definitely not potenuality. And given that eternal 
things are prior to perishable ones, and no eternal thing exists poten- 
tally, since any potentiality includes the possibility of the opposite 
state of affairs (τῆς àvtt9óogo6),*? you have another, more funda- 
mental argument in support of actuality's priority over potentality. 
This argument also holds good for the elements that are involved in 
change, to wit, the earth and fire consututive of the heavenly bodies, 
which are ever active and have their motion by themselves and 1n 


17 Burnyeat (II, 142) aptly refers for this use of the optative ἔλθοι àv ("would 
normally come, except in odd cases") to the treatment of τύχη and αὐτόματον in 
Phys. 11, 5-6 (5, 196b22; 197235; 6, 197b32; 19826). 

15 Burnyeat, ibid. 

Ὁ Same sense of ἀντίφασις at 1050b25 and 34. 
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themselves. In fact, they have the appearance of imperishable things 
(μιμεῖται τὰ ἄφθαρτα). 

lhe chapter concludes (1050b34-1051a3) by applying the prin- 
ciple of the preceding argument to the doctrine of the Platonic 
Forms. It is objected to the adherents of this doctrine that 'Knowl- 
edge Itself is, properly speaking, a thing in a potential state, not 
something actual, so that there must be something much more 
epistemonic (πολὺ μᾶλλον ἐπιστῆμον) — the corresponding particu- 
lar acüvity, that is — than this Transcendent Form. 


11. 17 Some additional remarks about potentiality and actuality 


Chapter 9 contains first (1051a4-21) some remarks on actuality and 
potentiality in terms of good and bad, and next (321-33) the actuali- 
zation of potential geometrical constructions disclosing geometrical 
propositions (διαγράμματα) is examined. 

A. good actuality is said to be better and 'more worth having! than 
the corresponding good potentiality, because what is potentially [x] is 
more liable to being (becoming) [not-x| than what is actually [x]. 
Everything we may bring up as 'capable of being [x]' is likewise 
capable of being the contrary of [x]. For instance, the same thing we 
call 'capable of being healthy' is likewise capable of being ill — 
meaning, I take it, that our naming something 'capable of being 
healthy" logically equals naming it 'capable of being ill". 

Ihe argument also holds the other way round. Also in the case of 
evils the end or actuality must be worse than the potential state, be- 
cause the latter includes the capability of working out well.? Another 
instance 1s the capability of (the materials of) a house to either 
actually become a house, or, during the process of hous-building, to 
collapse.^!. We should refrain, however, from attributing in the case 
of evil things some priority — in the sense of "better and more worth 


?0 On this assumption, both names are logical equivalents of the name 
'animal.. 

5. For the peculiarity of the house-building example see the note by Owen in 
Burnyeat (II, 146-9), 146. The intended twofold potentiality must concern the 
materials, not the house; otherwise the opposition would oddly be between the 
ἐναντία 'potential house' and 'actual house'. An alternative interpretation could be 
given from the idea that thc house-builder's capability of construing houses implies 
his skill of properly demolishing them. For the favourite idea that he who 1s an 
expert of doing well eo ipso possesses the skill for the worse, i.e. of eminently doing 
the opposite, see Plato's Socratic dialogues. 
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having" (1051a4) — to potentialities over actualities, since it is the 
evil actual :hzng that is by nature posterior to potentuality, not the 
intended actualization as such, the bad thing being just a deviation 
from what is normally programmed. In actuality as such there 1s no 
trace of evil or error. That is why in the things that are from the 
beginning, i.e. in eternal things, there is nothing bad, nothing defect- 
ive, nothing perverted; for perversion is something bad.*?? 

As for geometrical constructions, which are intended to disclose 
and prove geometrical propositions (10512a21ff.), in their case, too, it 
Is by a sort of actualization (by the process of 'dividing', that 15) that 
they are accomplished. After having offered some instances of prov- 
ing geometrical theses by means of certain constructions, Aristotle 
infers that evidently, what is potentially the case (τὰ δυνάμει Óvta) is 
disclosed by being brought to actuality. What is disclosed (εὑρίσ- 
κεται), properly speaking, is not the construction, but a certain geo- 
metrical proposition, or rather its being epistemonically true, where- 
as the process of actualization concerns the potential construction 
serving for the epistemonic proof of the thesis involved. Aristotle 
evidently plays on the ambivalence of the word διάγραμμα, which 
may be used to stand indiscriminately for both the geometrical figure 
or construction and the geometrical thesis or proposition disclosed 
by 11.595 


11. 2 True and false as ontic properties 


In 6, chs. 6-9, a special feature of the primary or categorial sense of 
'be' has been dealt with, namely the ten categorial modes of being 
taken with reference to actuality and potentiaality. In the final chapter 
of book O, Aristotle proceeds to discuss categorial being under yet 
another aspect, viz. that of truth and falsehood. 

The opening paragraph (1051a34-b6) has throughout the years 
raised many puzzles.?* They may be reduced to three main problems: 
(a) what 15 the place of chapter 10 in the whole of book O?(b) how 
is 'be' qua true related to 'be' as said with reference to the ten 


?? "This paragraph is commonly assumed to be directed against Plato, Rep. II, 
402 C; V, 476 A, Theaet. 176Ε, and Laws X, 896E; 898C. 

53 EN III 3, 1112b22. Cf. Asclepius CAG VI-2, p.174?: and Scholia, 89b11: 
διαγράμματα καλοῦσιν οἱ γεωμέτραι αὐτὰ τὰ θεωρήματα. Bonitz, Index, 178a6-7. 

54. Ross ΤΠ], 274; Reale II, 95f.; Burnyeat II, 164-6. 
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categories dealt with in Z-H? and (c) how is the exposition 1n O 10 
connected with what has been said about truth and falsehood in E 4? 

Let us first discuss these questions — which will turn out to be 
most closely interrelated — in some more detail. They all have 
bearing on the proper subject of O 10. 


11. 21 The proper subject of O 10 


Ross (II, 274) 1s of the opinion that this chapter has little to do with 
the remainder of book O, which treats of potentiality and actuality, 
and mentions that others (A. Schwegler and W. Christ) regarded it as 
the work of an editor. Werner Jaeger thought that the chapter is by 
Aristotle, but was inserted here simply because some room was left at 
the end of the roll on which Z 1-O 9 was written. 

Burnyeat (164f.) feels that to link O10 as a whole to the theme of 
potentiality and actuality found in O 1-9 is implausible, involving 
picking out particular passages and phrases in support of such an 
attempt. He would rather assess O as a whole in the broader frame- 
work of ΕΖΗ, in which the four uses of 'be' (the accidental, the 
categories, truth and falsity, potentiality and actuality) have been 
dealt with, in which E 4 introduces 'be' as truth and falsehood, with a 
reference (at1027b27: τὰ ἁπλᾶ καὶ τὰ τί ἐστιν) forward to the dis- 
cussion of 'simples' and the 'whatthingsare' in O 10. His conclusion 
"that the whole of ΕΖΗΘ form a systematically arranged discussion of 
the senses of being — at whatever stage in their development the 
arrangement took place", however acceptable in itself, is not con- 
ducive enough to clarify the position of O10. 

Bonitz had been most explicit on this score, by pointing out (ad 
loc.) that in view of the enumeration of the senses of 'be' in A 7 it 1s 
only natural that after discussing the chief category, substance, and 
the distinction made between potentiality and actuality, Aristotle 
should go on to discuss truth and falsehood. He regards O10 in parti- 
cular as not out of place here, because O 8 has introduced us to the 
simple and eternal ousiai, i.e. ἐνέργειαι ἄνευ δυνάμεως, and these will 
now be described (1051b27ff.) as the objects with which one kind of 
truth 1s concerned. 

ΑΙ! things considered, Ross hesitates between Jaeger's view and 
that of Bonitz, but there is no doubt in his mind as to Aristotle's 
authorship, since at E 4, 1027b28, the author had himself announced 
to us that we would find such a discussion in the Metaphysics. 
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Our second main question (about the relationship between 'be' 
qua true and the ten categorial modes of being) chiefly hinges on 
what to do with the words κυριώτατα ὄν at 1051b1. Unfortunately, the 
manuscripts evidence 1s a bit irresolute on this point.?? Ross, fol- 
lowed by others (Tricot, Reale, ad loc.), takes exception to these 
words (when, as would be most obvious, they are taken with ὄν), 
because they seem to flatly contradict the earlier claim (at E 4, 
1027b31) that 'be' qua true "is a different thing-that-is from those 
which are in the full sense" (ἕτερον ὃν τῶν κυρίως). For that reason, 
Ross thinks these words are probably a gloss, or should go after μὲν at 
1051a34. Anyway, if retained, he suggests, the phrase must go with 
ἀληθὲς ἢ ψεῦδος, meaning 'that which is true or false in the most 
proper sense of those terms', which should be taken, he thinks, in 
contrast to truth and falsehood concerning the 'simples' dealt with 
later on (1051b17-105224). In his edition Ross has deleted the words, 
and in the Oxford Translation they are ignored. Jaeger made an 
attempt to solve the problem by postulating, and filling up, a lacuna, 
reading κυριώτατα ὃν (ἢ οὐσία, λείπεται δὲ ἐπισκοπεῖν τὸ 0v) ἀληθὲς 
κτλ. δ Unlike Ross's interference in the text, Jaeger's proposal was 
not adopted by the editors.?? 

lhe third main problem, viz. what the link could be between 
chapter 10 and chs. 1-9, has much to do with the previous ones. To 
my mind, the three problems are closely interrelated and their 
solution depends entirely on the correct interpretation of the phrase 
τὸ δὲ κυριώτατα ὄν. 

Let us start with the grammatcal construction of the lines 
1051b34-1052a6. These lines form one sentence, which, introduced 
by ἐπεὶ ( since"), consists, as so often in Aristotle, of a long prodosis to 
recapitulate the upshot of foregoing discussions, the apodosis begin- 
ning at a5 in the shape of a question which arises in light of what has 
been said in the recapitulation. As usual, modern renderings are 
liable to split up the Greek construction. Doing so, the scheme of 


55 


The Laurentianus reads κυριώτατα ὄν, as do the Greek commentators. The 
Parisinus has κυριώτατον et, while the Vindobonensis reads κυριώτατα f and the 
translatio Moerbekiana has "maxime proprie aut", which may support the readings of 
the Vindobonensis or the Parisinus. All in all, the manuscripts' evidence against the 
usual reading κυριώτατα ὄν is not very impressive, and does not seem to substan- 
tiate Ross's observation that there is a good deal of divergence among the manu- 
scripts at this point. 

56 Reale, ad loc. 

*/ Burnyeat II, 156. For my view see pp. 329-32. 
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Aristotle's initial exposition will be something like this: Be' and 'not 
be' are used in three senses: (1) with reference to the categories, (2) 
with reference to the categories taken in accordance with their 
potentiality or actuality, and (3) qua true and false being, taken this 
time (unlike E 4) also — just as we have done in the case of actuality 
and potentiality — in the primary sense, that of categorial 'be, that is. 
Now, to speak of truth and falsehood in the case of πράγματα has 
turned out (in E 4) to depend on things being combined and 
divided. So what we have to ask now 15: When is there question of 
truth and falsehood in the aforesaid sense, 1.e. true and false taken 
with reference to the categorial modes of 'be'? 

On this interpretation, the above scholarly questions (a)-(c) (1n 
section 11. 2) vanish, seeing that, just as in O, chs. 1-9, the categorial 
modes of being, which in Z-H have turned out to be representative of 
the sense of 'be' that should be at the focus of the metaphysician's 
interest, have been studied in terms of potentiality and actuality. 
Likewise O10 will discuss them under the aspect of truth and 
falsehood, after they have been discussed in E 4 in the sense of 
statemental truth and falsehood. On this surmise, there 1s no reason 
at all to harbour suspicions about the phrase κυριώτατα ὄν. Quite to 
the contrary, these words are indispensable to make clear that, unlike 
E 4, truth and falsehood will now come under examination qua 
features of 'be' in the primary sense (τὸ δὲ κυριώτατα ὃν ἀληθὲς ἢ 
ψεῦδος), the discussion of which was postponed and announced in E 
4. Our understanding of the text also offers a better rendering of the 
words τὸ ἀληθὲς λεγόμενον ἢ ψεῦδος at a5-6, which are commonly 
taken to rather pointlessly stand for 'what we call truth and false- 
hood', instead of πὲ above-mentioned (1051b1-2, τὸ δὲ κυριώτατα 
ὃν κτλ.) sense of truth and falsehood'. Similarly, the demonstrative 
τοῦτο (b6) refers to that special sense of true and false. Pressing 
the difference with the treatment of apophantc truth and falsehood 
(or true and false being as stated in affirmations and negations, 
respectively) in E 4, we can say that the main subject in O 10 is 
truth and falsehood attributed not to statements, but to things. In 
other words, unlike E 4, the present chapter does not deal with 
claims of truth and falsehood included in any statement-making, 
but ontic truth, and its counterpart, 'onuc falsehood', viz. non- 
being. 

On the present interpretation, the opening lines of this chapter 
may be rendered thus: 
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Met. O 10, 1051a34-b6: Whats and whatis-not are said (1) with refer- 
ence to the types of appellation, (2) with reference to the categories 
after their (τούτων) potentiality in contradistinction to their actuality, 
or the other way round, and (3) qua true and false being in the 
primary sense [i.e. as categorial modes of being]. To speak of truth 
and falsehood in the case of states of affairs (ἐπὶ τῶν npiyuotov) 
depends [as we have seen in E 4] on things being combined or 
divided, so that he who thinks what is separated to be separated and 
what 1s combined to be combined is right, while he whose thought is 
in a state contrary to the state of affairs is in error. Now when is there 
true and false in the above sense present, and when is there not? We 
must consider what we mean by that type of true and false. 


Pace Burnyeat (II, 156), there 1s no contrast to 7nt. 1, 1629-18, An. III 
8, 432a11-12, or Cat. 4, 224-10, since, in all these passages, combina- 
tion and separation are treated as circumstances of the things such as 
conceived of by thought, not as restricted to their occurrences in the 
outside things irrespective of their being perceived. 


11. 22 The ontic truth of σύνθετα 


In the next few paragraphs, the distinction between ontic and 
statemental truth and falsehood is explained in several ways. It is first 
stated that true and false taken as ontic properties of things should 
not be regarded as depending on our cognitive acts, in a similar 
manner to that in which statemental truth and falsehood depend on 
thinking. Quite the opposite, our being right in thinking that you are 
pale is the extramental fact that you are pale (1051b6-9). From this 
angle, then, this alethic feature of categorial 'be' 1s to be charac- 
terized: 


Met. O 10, 1051b9-17: If, then, some things are always combined and 
cannot be separated, while others admit of combination and separa- 
tion, to be comes down to being combined, i.e. being one, and not to 
be comes down to being not combined, but a plurality. Therefore, as 
regards the things that admit of combination as wel] as separation, 
the same opinion and the same account comes to be false and true, 
and it 1s possible for that opinion at one time to be right and at 
another erroneous; but regarding things that cannot be otherwise the 
same opinion 15 not at one time true and at another erroneous, but 
the same opinions are always true and always false, respectively. 


Since ontic truth and falsehood are described from the viewpoint of 
the apophantic truth and falsehood, which they are the basis of (as 
has been just emphasized), their characteristics are given in terms of 
opinion and its verbal expression. When speaking, then, of things 
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that can (or cannot) be combined or separated, subsistent things 
(whether named by substantive nouns or substantivated adjectives 
from non-substantial categories) and their admissible or inadmissible 
(essential or coincidental) attributes are intended.?? Thus assertibles 
made up of 'man' plus 'pale', or 'pale' plus educated , or wood' plus 
'white' will be admissible combinations, while 'man' flus irrational 
or 'pale' plus 'incorporeal', or 'diagonal' plus commensurate' will 
not do; and so on for the conüngent, necessary, and impossible 
separations, too. We have to realize that Aristotle is dealing through- 
out with combined states of affairs which can be (or actually are) 
found in the outside world, or are denied actual existence. L'he ontic 
combinations involved ('pale-man', 'rational-man', etc.) are said to 
be some one thing (£v εἶναι, 1051b192). And, it is often stated, being 
some one and definite thing is /he indispensable condition for 
individual existence (my section 4.45). 


11. 23 The ontic truth οΓἀσύνθετα 


Next, another kind of ontic oneness, namely that of incomposite 
things (ἀσύνθετα) or simples (ἁπλᾶ) comes up for discussion. The 
question is, then, what in their case the true-aspect of 'be' 15. Aristotle 
emphasizes first that in this case any parallel with truth and falsehood 
in terms of combination and separation 15 out of the question. This 
means that, if truth and falsehood are something different from the 
previous kind, its counterpart 'be' must be, too: 


Met. O 10, 1051b17-22: But with regard to incomposites, what 1s being 
and not being in the true-false variant??? [t is not something com- 
posite, such as 'be' was in the case of combination, and 'not be' in 
case of separation — in the manner 'the-log's-being-white;?? or Πα 


?5 Burnyeat (II, 158) seems to assume that a form such as 'righteousness' is not 
an οὐσία, as if there are no οὐσίαι apart from substances. The labels οὐσία and τί 
ἐστι are also used for non-substantial quiddities; see Top. I 9. 

59 Note the hendiadys τὸ εἶναι ἢ μὴ εἶναι καὶ τὸ ἀληθὲς καὶ τὸ ψεῦδος (where the 
first καὶ is epexegetic and the second produces the hendiadys), and the subsequent 
singular ἐστι. 

90 ΤῊΣ examples are commonly explained as statements ('the log is white"), 
instead of expressions indicating states of affairs, for no good reason. Às a matter of 
fact, Ross's worries (II, 275-9) on the lines 1051b17-10522a4, which in his view con- 
tain much obscurity concerning the notions 'incomposite', 'simple', and 'insepar- 
able', are mainly due to his mistaking 'simple apprehension' and naming! for 
'judgement' and 'statement'. The way in which Owen (1965, passim), and Sorabji 
(1982, 298) speak of 'identity statement is confusing; see my section 11. 4. Pace 
Ross, Bywater's supplying τὸ before ξύλον (analogously to the definite article τὴν 
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diagonal's-being-incommensurate'9! are — and so truth and false 
hood will no longer apply as in the previous cases either. 


After all these negative approaches to the matter it is time to make a 
positive statement about how we have to view ontic truth in the case 
of incomposites. Aristotle proceeds by forwarding a reasonable 
suggestion.?? Two things must strike the reader now. First, 'be' as 
ontic truth, and 'not be' as ontic falsehood, are once again described 
in terms of our cognitive operations; second, truth, not falsehood, is 
at the focus of his interest, whereas falsehood is actually described in 
terms of a lack of successful cognitive activity: 


Ibid. 10, 1051b22-28: Should we say that, just as truth is not the same 
in these cases, so 'be' is not either? But that truth and falsehood are 
as follows: to accomplish contact? and to voice it (τὸ μὲν θιγεῖν καὶ 
φάναι) equals truth — I say voicing, for there is a difference between 
voicing and asserting (κατάφασις καὶ φάσις) — and to fail to make 
contact is nothing but ignorance.9* For to be in error with respect to a 
thing's what-it-is (τὸ τί ἐστιν) is impossible, save in an incidental sense 
(κατὰ συμβεβηκός). And the same applies to incomposite ousiai; to be 
in error about them is out of the question. 


That the incomposites are put on a par with the quiddites is of 
importance. This makes clear that by the incomposites the quiddities 
without matter^? — enmattered forms, actually, that are stripped of 
their matter by abstraction ('subtraction') — should be understood, 
such as 'manhood' and 'paleness', or, in the mathematician's do- 
main, line' and 'curvature'. As will be clear presently, the inclusion 
of matter — by taking, for instance, the form 'white(ness)' together 
with the matter it actually inheres in — may lead us to take the 
immaterial form *'the white' (τὸ λευκόν) as denoting anything 
whatsoever, and thus expose us as being mistaken. 


before διάμετρον in the next example) is not necessary, because there is talk of //ie 
diagonal, and a piece of wood. 

0! "The affirmative assertible containing a privative attribute is regarded as a case 
of separation. 

9? Introduced by rj in the sense of 'or should we say that"; see my Index. 

03 Note the contrast between the aorist θιγεῖν used resultatively and the 
infinitivus praesentis θιγγάνειν at b25, which goes with a de conatu (or repetitious) 
overtone. 

64. In the Greek text, there is a different word-order (so as to make 1lgnorance' 
the subject term), which seems to be the result of stressing the notion 'ignorance' 
by anticipation. Hence my rendering nothing but ignorance'. To stress this makes 
good sense, because of Aristotle's intention to show that in this case there is no 
proper falsehood or error (ἀπατηθῆναι), but rather mere ignorance. 

95 Sorabji (1982), 297. 
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The restriction 'save in an incidental sense! (ἀλλ᾽ ἢ κατὰ ovuDe- 
βηκός) has led to some discussion.69 Ross rightly rejects Alexander's 
(600!9ff.) suggestion (followed by Bonitz), that the phrase should 
qualify the use of the notion 'to be in error and make us take it for 
"being ignorant. In light of An. III 6, 430b26-31, what is said in the 
present passage can be better explained as follows. Whenever the 
mind thinks of something in terms of its definiens applying to its 
quiddity, there is immediate knowledge of the quiddity as belonging 
to this particular thing. However, if one takes τὸ λευκόν (*'the 
white') for the particular substance denoted by this phrase, the 
possibility of truth and error comes in — coincidentally, that is, since 
one still has perfect knowledge of the quiddity 'whiteness' itself. 

This issue aptly exhibits the importance of the distincthon between 
simple apprehension and naming, on the one hand, and judgement 
and framing statements, on the other. The above use of the phrase 
'coincidentally' is commonly explained at the level of statement- 
making,^? meaning that the possibility of error comes in if one 
attributes a quiddity to a subject by framing a statement '[x| is what is 
white' etc. Whoever takes things this way fails to see the μετάβασις εἰς 
ἄλλο γένος, since, by doing so, ontic truth becomes a case of state- 
mental truth, so that the distinction between the two kinds of truth, 
which is the main subject of this chapter, completely disappears from 
sight. For this reason, any idea of statement-making should be 
abandoned, to make way for apprehension ('grasping') and name- 
giving. 

Subsequently, the coherence between the various discussions 
found in O 1-9 and those of O 10 comes clearly to the fore in that the 
other feature of the categorial modes of being, viz. the actual- 
ity/ potentiality item, is examined to further elucidate the natures of 
the forms-without-matter. They must be pure actuality, and not sub- 
ject to coming to be and passing away.9^^ The ontic, alethic forms are 
incorruptible and ungenerable, as being is itself beyond generation 
and corruption. As far as the pure (abstract, that 1s) forms are con- 
cerned, there is no question of being mistaken, but only of touching, 
or not touching, them: 


06 Reale II, 94; Ross IT, 277; Burnyeat (1984), who offers three unsatisfactory 
suggestions (159). 

07 Ross, Tricot, Tredennick, and also Reale, who refers to the comments made 
by Thomas Aquinas, and the Renaissance commentator, Sylvester Maurus, ad loc. 

95 For the perpetuity of the Aristotelian form see above, re 2 8, 1083b17. 
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Ibid. 10, 1051b28-32: And they all are in actuality, not potenually; 

otherwise they would have come to be and ceased to be. But, as it 15, 

be-ing as such [i.e. unqualified|9? is not generated (or destroyed); if it 

were, it would be generated out of something."? Now with respect to 

whatever is precisely be-ing, and this in actuality, it 1s not possible to 

be in error; it is merely a question of grasping it or failing to grasp it. 
This paragraph winds up with a sentence (1051b532-33) which has 
caused some confusion: ἀλλὰ τὸ τί ἐστι ζητεῖται [...] ἢ μή. Ross (II, 
2771.) suggests an interpretation in light of H 3, 1043023-28, where 
Aristotle refers to the theory of Antisthenes according to which one 
cannot define a thing's τί ἐστι, but only, say, ποῖόν τί ἐστιν, e.g. by 
saying of silver that 1t 15 {6 tin. So here Aristotle might possibly 
mean, he thinks, that inquiry about the what of simple entities takes 
the form of asking whether they are 'such-like' or not. Apart from the 
fact that it is doubtful (as Ross recognizes himself) whether this can 
be read into the demonstrative τοιαῦτα, this line of interpreting 
Aristotle's final remark does not get us anywhere, because it suggests 
some commitment to Antüsthenes on Aristotle's part. 

Bonitz conjectures an insertion of οὐκ before £i τοιαῦτα (which 
Alexander may have read, for that matter). On this conjecture, 
Aristotle's negative remark will hold the reader in suspense as to the 
question of what the inquiry does bear on. Eventually, Ross prefers to 
keep the traditional text, and to interpret the remark in light of the 
earlier reservation 'not but incidentally' of 1051b26. But then we are 
back to square one. 

he sentence, I take it, contains an additional remark about the 
possibility of going beyond the basic level of unqualiftied. be-ing, 
which was discussed 1n the previous lines, and the proposal of now 
inquiring into the incomposites' diversity qua different forms convey- 
ing different modes of being: "Yet, we do inquire about what they 
[the incomposites] are, viz. whether they are of such-and-such a 
nature or not". Such an inquiry, then, will bring about the different 
modes of being, uithout the material constitution they possess in the 
material things they inhere in. And as long as we keep abstracting 
from this material constitution, and are not led astray by — incident 
ally (κατὰ συμβεβηκός) --- mistaking these forms for their enmattered 


99 The phrase τὸ ὃν αὐτό does not stand for any sublime 'being itself", let alone 
"Being itself" ((Tredennick), nor πε pure form' (Ross II, 278): it merely refers to 
the basic sense of 'be' as contrasted with various modes of being as diversified over 
the ten categories. 

7 And this something is something, so that it entails the presence of being-as- 
such. 
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status, we will not assign them any denotation, so that there is no 
question of error either. 


11. 24 A summary of the two kinds of truth 


Then follows a paragraph (1051b33-1052a4) which, at first glance at 
least, does not seem to develop the discussion any further.?! I think 
Ross (II, 278) 15 perfectly right in observing that after the question of 
truth has been discussed (in 1051522-33), in the present paragraph 
Aristotle treats the question of being. However, Aristotle's careless 
way of expressing himself has made his meaning seem more obscure 
than it really is, Ross rightly complains. Let us start with the text as it 
stands: 


Met. O 10, 1051b33-105224: As for be-ing in the sense of truth, and 
not be-ing in the sense of falsehood, (a) there 15 (a1) truth in case of 
combination, and (a2)falsehood if combination is missing (εἰ μῇ 
σύγκειται). And, on the other hand, (b) the unity, if there is one, is of 
that nature, and if it is not of that nature, it is not at all. (bj) Truth 
boils down to grasping these objects by non-discursive thinking 
(vogtv), while (bo) «speaking properly» there is no falschood or error, 
but rather ignorance; not, however, an ignorance which resembles 
blindness, for blindness is akin to a total absence of the power of 
thinking. 


Remarkably enough, this passage 15 obscured by what, on the face of 
it, may be supposed to have been said in order to clarify its syntax. 
The £v μέν of 1051b34 is, Ross assumes, not answered by a ἕν δέ, as is 
found elsewhere to indicate an enumeration (first ... next'),"? but by 
the phrase τὸ δὲ £v. However, this manner of balancing the construc- 
tion, which is argued for by Ross (II, 278), would be rather odd. We 
should instead assume that the £v μὲν of b34 is answered by τὸ δ᾽ right 
in b34-35, so that the result i no more than an enumeration of 'true' 
(£v μέν) and its counterpart 'false' (τὸ δ᾽). In that case we should take 
the subsequent τὸ δὲ ἕν substantively, meaning 'the unity, on the 
other hand'. 

On this interpretation, item (a) bears on statemental truth (a4), 
and falsehood (49), while (b) is concerned with ontic truth. (bj), 
which has ignorance (bs) as its second-rank counterpart. As before, 
ontic truth as well as its counterpart, ignorance, are described in 


7^1 Burnyeat (1984), 161. 
7* For Aristotle, EN VI 2, 113926-8; Pol. III 15, 1285b38-1286a1. Cf. Pol. IV 15, 
1300a12-13 : (ἐν μὲν ... δεύτερον δ᾽... λοιπὸν δὲ ("first ... secondly ... thirdly"). 
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terms of cognition, but this by no means makes them apophantic. It 
IS perünent to distinguish between propositional ('apophantic') 
knowledge and knowledge by acquaintance (my section 11.4). 


11. 25 Our thinking about unchangeable beings (ἀκίνητα) 


The chapter ends with a paragraph on the unchangeable (τὰ ἀκίνη- 
τα), picking up the formal idea of 'being in error' from 1051b17- 
105224, but, materially, developing the discussion of the last part of 
1051b2-17.7* Aristotle points out that with regard to unchangeable 
things there is only room for error if we do not start from the correct 
defimens of a thing's quiddity, as a result of which we are not fully 
aware of the extension of the corresponding notion. In other words, 
If we have the right insight into a thing's quiddity, any error is out of 
the question; if we fail to realize that something is a member of the 
class whose quiddity we are familiar with, error is possible. For 
instance, if we suppose that the triangle is immutable we shall not 
think that at one time its angles are equal to two right angles while at 
another time they are not, for this would imply that it changes. But 
we may suppose that one member of such a class has a certain 
attribute, and another does not. For instance, owing to our defective 
notion of what the definiens of prime number is, we may (albeit 
erroneously) think that no even number is prime, or that some are 
primes and others are not; but regarding any single number it holds 
that we cannot be in error, thinking e.g. that this instance of number 
17 is prime, and another is not. This holds irrespective of our actual 
(right or wrong) opinion. If e.g. we wrongly opine that 57 is prime, 
we cannot think at the same time that it at one time is prime, while at 
another it is not. We must regard its (putative) truth as eternal. 


11. 3 The main outcome of Books ΖΗΘ 


Let us now summarize the main doctrinal tenets of Books ΖΗΘ: the 
numbers indicate my above sections. 

(1) As early as in the opening paragraph ofZ] (1028a10ff.), the 
hendiadys formulas τὸ μὲν τί ἐστι καὶ τόδε τι (a11-12)7* and f οὐσία 


75 "This is the view of ps.--Alexander CAG I, p. 601!^ff., followed by Ross. Others 
(Sylvester Maurus, Bonitz, and Reale) assume that the section 1051b17-105224 is 
continued. See Reale II, 94. 

^^ Also found elsewhere, e.g. GCI 3, 318b32. 
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καὶ τὸ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον (427) refer to the complex idea of 'particular qua 
possessing this or that particular form'. The definitive solution to the 
true ousia problem developed in Z 10-16 is here anticipated (my 
section 8.1). 

(2) Lhe core of the problem is-coüuntered Jater-ón-(9. 46) by intro: 
ducing the device 'primitive appellation' (103225: τὰ πρῶτα καὶ καθ᾽ 
αὑτὰ λεγόμενα), which refers to the 'immediate' or 'comprehensive' 
ousia, i.e. the specific form which encompasses the whole of the 
essential features making up a thing's quiddity (9.66). 

(3) By the notion of 'comprehensive ousia' the contradistnction 
found in the Categories between πρώτη and δευτέρα οὐσία 1s surpassed 
(QUT. 

(4) From now on, the label πρώτη οὐσία (or τὸ πρώτως ὄν) is used to 
stand for the 'immediate' or 'first named' specific form as enmat- 
tered in this or that particular; by the same token, the particular 
possessing this particular form is referred to (which must remind us 
of the doctrine of Cat., ch. 5). The πρώτη οὐσία of the Metaphysics is 
first both in the order of existence (like 1t 1s in the Categories), as well 
as in the order of logico-semantic analysis (9.11 and 9.66). 

(5) Matter can be called ousia to the extent that when something 15 
conceived of as deprived of all its determinations, its being there 
(hyparxis') still remains as an underlying thing (ὑποκείμενον). This 
should not be understood in terms of sentence predication (saying 
e.g. 'Matter is substance, let alone 'Substance is matter), but of 
naming and appellation. For instance, when they are deprived of any 
of their determinations, Socrates or this tree or whatever other sub- 
sistent entity can be called up by the expression 'this «chunk of» 
matter'. That is why, in our metaphysical search for true being, the 
claim made by matter and hypokeimenon for being the true ousia 
must not be rejected without further ado (9.23). None the less, its 
credentials are eventually nullified (9.24). 

(6) Using the notion of 'comprehensive' ousia must not make us 
blind to the problem of acquiring true (epistemonic) knowledge, for 
which to grasp the 'universal' is required (9.4-9.5). The requirements 
are stated for obtaining true knowledge: the particular should be 
brought up by its "primitive appellation', that is to say, the designa- 
Gon after the first class 1t essentially belongs to (9.6-9.7). 

(7) The problem of whether matter should be included in a compo- 
site's definiens 15 solved by distinguishing two kinds of definition, one 
focussing on a thing's material component, the other on its 'material 
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constitution ', i.e. its general condition of materiality or extensionality 
(9.53; 10.2; 10.4-10.5; 10.73; 11.12-11.15). 

(8) The forms in the particulars are strictly particular (individual), 
not universal. Their universal status is merely a logical construct, pro- 
duced by subtraction and serving for the sake of true (epistemonic) 
knowledge as argued for in the Posterior Analytics Met. Z, chs. 13-16 
fhirmly state that no universal is ousia (9.72 and 9.75). This does not 
alter the fact, however, that no particular can be properly defined qua 
particular (9.53-9.54; 9.71-9.72; 9.74; 10.71). 

(9) In Z 17 and H 1-6, the true ousia so eagerly looked for through- 
out the Metaphysics 1s finally identified as the enmattered particular 
form. The notion of comprehensive ousia once again leads Aristotle 
to assess matter as 'material consttution' (10.2), as well as the eidos 
in its capacity of being the dynamic force actualizing this or that 
particular chunk of matter (10.3). 

(10) The enmattered form is the principle of individuation, rather 
than just matter (10.72). 

(11) 'Actuality' is defined as a thing's 'being-in-complete-realization', 
and so opposed to 'potentality', which is a thing [x]'s state of being 
that includes the possibility of becoming (being) something else, [γ]. 
In the context of the search for the true ousia, the discussion must 
centre on naming and appellation: When can what 15 actually an [x] 
be called up as a potential [y]?' This investigation boils down to lin- 
guistically putung the ontic status of a thing's material to the test; in 
this context, material constitution! is examined in terms of matter's 
potentiality (11.11-11.15). 

(12) Matter and form — now taken as potentiality and actuality — 
are intimately related; in particular matter is directed towards the 
intended form (11.12). 

(13) O 10 discusses truth and falsehood qua features of 'be' in the 
primary sense. Thus its main object is truth and falsehood attributed 
to things, that 15 to say, it deals not with truth claims (as does E 4), 
but with truth as an ontic property in things designated after the 
various modes of categorial being; in this context, non-being qua 
'ontic falsehood' 1s examined (11.21). 

(14) In spite of the fact that the ontic properties, truth and false- 
hood, are baptized in terms of true and false opinion, they surely do 
not themselves depend on cognitive acts in a similar manner to that 
in which statemental truth and falsehood depend on thought 
(11.21). 
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(15) Along this line of thought, 'to be' equals 'to be combined, or, 
one', while 'not to be' boils down to 'being not one, but a plurality". 
This ontic unity is found both in σύνθετα, i.e. things necessarily 
combined or separated, as well as in incomposites (ἀσύνθετα) or 
simples (ἁπλᾶ), i.e. quiddities without matter, that is to say, enmat- 
tered forms stripped of their matter by subtraction (11.22-11.23). 

(16) In terms of the potentiality/actuality opposition the nature of 
the forms-without-matter 1s described as 'pure actuality', not subject 
as such to coming to be or passing away (11. 23). 

(17) Having grasped a thing's quiddity, any error is out of the 
question. Only 1f we fail to be aware of a thing's membership of a 
class whose quiddity we are familiar with is error possible (11.25). 
(18) Throughout the discussions found in ZHO Aristotle's semantic 
approach comes to the fore. There is only subsistent being, which is 
endowed with a plurality of modes of being. Different 'beings' only 
come into the picture when (and in so far as) one and the same sub- 
sistent thing 1s called up one time by a name (appellation) signifying 
an item from the first category, another time by names (appellations) 
conveying items from one or more non-substantial categories (9.1; 
9.31; 9.42; 10.4; 11.12). 


1l. 4 Am excursus on ontic truth and non-propositional thought 


In a fascinating paper Richard Sorabji (1982) exposed what he bap- 
tuzed "myths about non-propositional thought". It aims to undermine 
the common 1dea that non-discursive thinking does not involve enter- 
taining propositions, that is to say, 1t does not involve thinking ἐμαί 
something is the case, and, instead, one contemplates concepts in 
isolation from each other, and does not string them together in the 
way they are strung together in /Ahat-clauses. It is commonly held that 
Plato and Aristotle anticipated Plotinus in postulating this kind of 
non-propositional thinking. 

As for Aristotle, Sorabji (1982, 296ff.) argues for the position that 
Aristotle's view of thinking the 'incomposites',?? despite their being 
non-discursive thought, is propositional.?? Following A.C. Lloyd's ex- 
position? of the current idea, it is stated that non-discursive thought 


75 "The ἀσύνθετα of O 10, and the ἀδιαίρετα of An. III, 6. 

79$ [n Sorabji (1983), 137-56, the supposed myth about non-propositional 
thinking is discussed in a historical perspective (Plato to Plotinus). 

77! (1969-70), 261-74, where the idea of non-discursive thought, as it is 
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involves contemplating things in isolation without thinking anything 
about them. 

On this description of non-discursive thinking, the question may 
arise why it should be supposed that, when speaking of our thinking 
of incomposites — in which, admittedly, there 1s no assertion at all 
( Met. O 10, 1051b24; cf. An. III 6, 430b28) —, Aristotle must have the 
contemplation of isolated concepts in mind. Sorabji is of the opinion 
that there is no good reason for it, and thinks a better interpretation 
is available. 

| can fully agree with Sorabji (297f.) that Aristotle's 'incomposites' 
are forms-without-matter. Likewise, I can only welcome his fine 
observations (301-6) about Aristotle's general theory of thinking. But 
on his main point, which is represented in the title of his paper, ] 
cannot go the whole way with him, in so far as he identufies the 
thinking of composites as 'propositional thought'. In fact, Sorabji 
regards Aristotle's non-discursive thinking as involving the definitions 
of incomposites. In a similar vein, he uses 'proposition' and 'propo- 
sitional' as equivalents of 'statement' ('assertion') and 'statemental', 
just as he fails to take 'definition' in the sense of 'definiens'. On this 
interpretation, he seems to find due support in the texts, which really 
contain clear references to our knowing the quiddities'? of the incom- 
posites as they are grasped by definitions. Sorabji infers from this that 
therefore this thinking must be propositional, since, sull in his view, 
it boils down to thinking ἐμαὶ such-and-such an essence belongs to 
such-and-such a subject. He has to explain, now, how this can be 
squared with Aristotle's explicit claim that there 1s no asserüng, nor 
predicating something of something. 

Sorabji (298) answers this question by identifying Aristotle's defini- 
tions not as simple definientia, but as 'statements of identity', and 
explaining the procedure of thinking incomposites in terms of such 
statements, joining Owen's opinion that Aristotle sometimes views 
statements that bring up the essence of something, or part of its es- 
sence, as 'identity statements'. E.g. at Met. Z 11, 1037a33-b7, Aristotle 
is talking of a subject which is not a compound of form flus matter; 
here at least, he says, the subjectsubstrate 15 identical with its essence. 
Such statements, then, "do not require us to predicate one thing of 
another, but involve simply referring to the same thing twice", which 
Is not assertion or predication as Aristotle usually understands it. 


commonly understood, is criticized as incoherent. 
75 Met. O 10, 1051526 and 32; An. III 6, 430528. 
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Thus the core of Sorabji's solution to the intricate question "Why 
propositional, although not in the manner of asserting?" is his refuge 
to 1dentüty statements', "which do not require us to predicate one 
thing of another" — of something else, that is - but merely "involve 
simply referring to the same thing twice"(298). I am afraid Sorabji is 
completely mistaken on this score. For one thing, he confuses 
referring' and 'asserting', as a result of his putting "definiens' and 
definition! on a par. 

To begin with, it is important to have a clear view of these items. In 
the definition *man 1s ἃ two-footed animal', 'man' is the definien- 
dum, and 'two-footed animal' the definiens. When attempting to 
define 'man', we are not in search of its definition, but its definiens. 
To properly define something is a non-propositional procedure which 
consists 1n analysing the notion conveyed by the term signifying the 
object under discussion (e.g. into genus and differentia). Admittedly, 
this stage can be (and nearly always is) followed by framing ἃ 
definitorial statement about them, but this is not fundamental to the 
procedure of defining. Throughout the present study we have experi- 
enced the importance of the difference between statement-making 
and naming and, correspondingly, between assertion and assertible.7? 
In point of fact, what Aristotle is doing in the Metaphysics, and else- 
where as well, is denoting ('naming', 'appellaung') outside things by 
their proper definiens to find their true ousia. After identifying them 
by denotation (1.6. by using their proper definiens as denotans), not 
by a statement ('asserting'), he goes on to further analyse this 
definiens, and, eventually, frames conclusions (which, admittedly, are 
statements) .99 


11.5 Some relevant passages from Met. M and N 


Ihe last two books (M and N) of Met. present Aristotle's views about 
the nature and status of mathematical entities?! These views are 


7? My section 2.16. Besides, 'referring to the same thing twice' is still something 
different from a propositional procedure; and the latter is, by definition, subject to 
truth-values. 

Ὁ Ofcourse, the interesting problem of what to understand by animal φρόνησις 
and σύνεσις in Aristotle (see J.-L. Labarriere in Devereux & Pellegrin (1980), 405- 
28) should also be solved in terms of non-propositional awareness. 

?! For impressive assessments see e.g. Annas (1976), 26-77; Cleary (1995), 
passim. 
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stamped by Aristotle's clear and unwavering hostility towards Plato- 
nism, and his dislike for subsistent eternal entities in particular, an 
atatude he displays in his other works as well. His strategy basically 
consists 1n exposing the absurdity and superfluity of such entities. It 
will not come as a surprise, then, that Books M and N contain many 
references to the author's own down-to-earth ontology as the most 
effective remedy against any idea of transcendency. Thus these books 
are most welcome in order to supplement our knowledge of 
Aristotle's ontology of the sublunar world.** 


11. 51 Do eternal immaterial Substances exist? 


In the opening chapter of Book M Aristotle reminds us of his treat- 
ment of the percepüble entities, and introduces the present subject 
of inquiry as the search for the status of unchanging and eternal 
entities, if there are any such things over and above the perceptible 
ones (πότερον ἔστι tic παρὰ τὰς αἰσθητὰς οὐσίας ἀκίνητος καὶ ἀΐδιος). 
In his usual way he proposes to start off with the views of his prede- 
CeSSOrS, "so as to avoid any of their mistakes, and also without fear of 
being secretly annoyed with ourselves 1f we appear to share any 
opinion with them; for one must be content to state some things 
better and others no worse" (1076a8-16). 

The possible candidates for being the aforesaid imperceptible, 
eternal entities are the mathematical entities and the Platonic Forms. 
some people identify the Forms with the mathematicals, while others 
posit them as distinct kinds (γένη). Chapter 2 presents Aristotle's 
criticisms of the Platonist conception of the status of the matheman- 
cals, which is followed by the author's own alternative account in 
chapter 3; chapters 4 and 5 are devoted to Aristotle's criticism of the 
Tlranscendent Forms (taken over, with minor alterations from Book 
A, chapters 6 and 9). Chapters 6-9 deal with cognate problems, 
particularly the different views of Form Numbers, and chapter 10 
with the general problem of individuality and knowability that was 
raised as the twelfth aporia in Book B (6, 100325-17), in conjunction 
with the ninth aporia (1διά., 4, 999b24-100024). 


5? Annas gives (1976, 78-88) a clear account of the structure of Books M and N, 
including pertinent criticism of Werner Jaeger's theory about it. 
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11. 52 On the status of mathematical entities 


In his criücism of Platonism in chapter 2 (1076b11- 1077b11), Aris- 
totle tries to show that Plato's conception of mathematical entities is 
untenable, and that Platonists wrongly regard abstract entities as 
more fundamental from the viewpoint of ontology than concrete par- 
tculars. Small wonder then that, like the Forms, the mathematicals, 
in so far as they are more platonico conceived are deemed by Aristotle 
to be idle reduplications of the concrete particulars occurring in 
the world outside. From 1076b39 onwards Aristotle's strategy of 
argument is of general philosophic interest.^? If mathematicals are 
separate entüties 1n. themselves, then the disciplines cognate to 
mathematics, like astronomy, optics, and harmonics, must also be 
about ideal objects which are separated from concrete, perceptible 
things, in order to meet the general conditions for true knowledge. 
The core of his argument 15 that the Platonists seem to characterize 
the diverse disciplines in terms of their different objects instead of 
the different method each of them use to address the same objects, 
to wit the concrete particulars. In principle, to Aristotle it is all a 
matter of different ways of focalizauon and categorization concerning 
one and the same outside particular. 

In 1077236-b11 Aristotle's argument takes a clearly semantic turn 
by drawing attention to the conceptualization of mathematicals, thus 
addressing "the nub of his dispute with the Platonists about mathe- 
matical objects".** Even if mathematical properties may be semantic- 
ally prior to the particulars they inhere 1n, Aristotle argues, 1t does 
not follow that a mathematucal, say, a number or line, ontologically 
surpasses the concrete particular which possesses the property of 
being countable or having lines (being *lined'). He warns us that 
semantic priority does not always coincide with ontological priority. 
What he means to say is that whenever with reference to conceptuali- 
zation a certain component is predominant, it is only in cases in 
which that component signifies a mode of subsistent being that it will 
refer to something existing in its own right. In other words, granting 
that the mathematician's conceptualization focusses on a particular's 
properties (modes of being") like countability, this does not alter the 
fact that such a mode of being ontologically is süll coincidental and 
thus posterior to the particular's subsistent mode of being; and, 


33 Annas (1976), 142£.; Cleary (1995), 288-307. 
53 Cleary (1995), 301. 
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accordingly, the use of such designations does not require the 
existence of subsistent Number, Line, and so on. 

Io make his intention clear Aristotle goes on to use his favourite 
example of the conceptualization of a pale-complexioned person, 
who is designated by the composite expression, 'pale man', consisting 
of a substrate-term fus attribute.^? Whoever wants to refer to some- 
one, e.g. Socrates, not in his capacity of being wise or bald or Sophro- 
niscus's son, but just qua pale, will call him pale man', thus giving 
the coincidental property, paleness, semantic predominance over the 
concept 'man '.*? However, this by no means implies that his paleness 
is ontologically prior to his manhood, and thus must be endowed 
with subsistency over and above his being a particular man, and the 
particular paleness inherent in him. Quite to the contrary, it still 
remains natural to modes of being that are signified by attributive 
terms that they cannot have separate existence in the same way 
subsistent modes can. Paleness, wisdom, baldness and their like can 
only exist in an underlying subsistent thing or hypokeimenon, so that 
the use of this sort of term implies that there is some appropriate 
underlying thing, while, from the semantic point of view, our use of 
substantive terms does not entail the existence of anything whatso- 
ever to underly them; what these terms refer to is self-supporting: 


Met. M. 2, 1077a36-b11: Let it be granted that they [1.e. the mathe- 
maticals| are prior in designation [sc. to the particular they inhere 
in]. But £you have to be aware that» not everything prior in designa- 
üon is also prior in beingness (τῇ οὐσίᾳ πρότερα). Things are prior in 
beingness «to other things» if they surpass them in existing separate- 
ly, and prior in designation to things whose designations contain 
theirs as a part. But these two priorities do not fall to the same thing 
together. For given that properties, e.g. in case of something «being 
designated as» 'moving' or 'pale', do not exist apart from their 
substances (παρὰ τὰς οὐσίας), then *'the pale' is prior in designation 
(κατὰ τὸν λόγον) to 'pale man', but not in beingness and subsistence 
(κατὰ τὴν οὐσίαν), since «what is designated by2?7 it [i.e. *'the pale'] 
cannot exist separately (κεχωρισμένον) but exists always together with 
the compound (τῷ συνόλῳ); by compound I mean the man who is 
pale (τὸν ἄνθρωπον τὸν λευκόν). Hence it is clear that the property 
resulting from subtraction (τὸ ἐξ ἀφαιρέσεως) is not prior, nor that 


55 When she spoke (1976, 147) of Aristotle's example of priority in definition as 


"disappointingly simplistic", Annas failed to see Aristotle's point, I think. In a Jater 
publication (1987) she acknowledges the special semantic point of Aristotle's 
argument. For the 'pale man' issue see τὴν section 9.32. 

^? Unlike English, the Greek idiom even allows to call him up as τὸ λευκόν - 
*'the pale', period. 

"/ For the need of this kind of suppletion see my section 1.71. 
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resulting from addition (τὸ ἐκ προσθέσεως) posterior; for «speaking 

of addition» it is by addition to the designation, *'the pale' that there 

is talk of “πε pale man. 
The same view is found in the Lexicon where the various meanings of 
'prior' and 'posterior' are listed ( Met. A 11); "With reference to desig- 
nation (κατὰ τὸν λόγον) the coincidental is prior to the whole thing 
(τοῦ ὅλου), as for instance *'the educated' to 'the educated man'. 
For without the part [i.e. 'educated'] there will not be a complete 
designation. And yet the property of being educated cannot occur 
without there being an educated something". Again, if one of a parti- 
cular's coincidental modes of being 1s semantically focussed on this 
should not lead us to think that this mode of being has eo :pso 
ontological priority, too. This distinction between semantic and 
ontological priority plays the key role in the search for true being in 
Met. Z, particularly chs. 1 and 4-5. It 1s claimed there that in any 
designation, whether a definiens or just a describens, that of an 
underlying thing supporting the form (mode of being") expressed 
by the designation is included. As at M 2, 1077b2ff., the ontological 
posteriority of the coincidental modes of being is explained in terms 
of the incapability of being in their own right or being separated 
from their hypokeimenon, i.e. the parücular as possessing this mode 
of being (tj οὐσία καὶ τὸ καθ ἕκαστον) .δὴ 


11. 53 Anistotle's own view of the status of mathematicals 


In chapter 3 Aristotle presents his own alternative account of the 
ontological status of mathematical entities."? His solution to the prob- 
lem turns out to consist in minutely employing modified designations 
of the object under examination by means of the qualocution.^" Just 


55. Met. 2 1, 1028a20-31; my sections 9. 11 and 9.31-9.33; i/id., 1028a35-36: "For 
any thing it holds that in its account its be-ing is included" (my section 1.64). Cleary 
(1994, 304) seems to have a blind eye to the semantic purport and force of 
Aristotle's argument against the Platonists' claims about the ontological status of 
mathematicals. 

59 See for this issue also Van Rijen (1989), 150-62. 

??! Cleary (1995, 312-18) has well observed that "the key to Aristotle's answer lies 
in the qualocution and in a related method of subtraction, both of which are to be 
found in the Posterior Analytics (1, 5)". Wolfgang Wieland (1962, 197ff.) was the first 
to draw our attention to Aristotle's use of the qua-locution to escape the danger of 
hypostatizing attributes as Plato did. He rightly pointed out that this device per- 
mitted Aristotle to consider them as just aspects of a substrate. To Wieland (ibid.. 
213) the use of the quedevice involves a radical and decisive critique of Plato for 
confusing things and their qualitative aspects. Cleary (1995), 315, n. 104. 
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as general approaches in mathematics, he argues (1077b17-22), do 
not concern separate entities over and above magnitudes and num- 
bers, but are about these, only not qua being such (οὐχ ἣ δὲ τοιαῦτα) 
as to have magnitude or be divisible ('countable"), evidently it is also 
possible for there to be accounts and proofs about perceptible 
magnitudes, but taken not qua perceptibles but in their capacity of 
being such-and-such?! (μὴ ἣ δὲ αἰσθητὰ ἀλλ᾽ fj τοιαδῇ). Next the 
diverse ways of bringing up things are developed in a broader 
semantic context: 


Ibid. M 3, 1077b22-30: For just as there are many modi operandi 
(Aóyo1)9? about things merely qua moving, irrespective of the quiddity 
of them in such a capacity (τῶν τοιούτων) and of their «other» 
coincidental modes of being, and this does not mean that therefore 
there must be either some moving entity separate from the percep- 
tbles, or some such determinate nature in them - so also in the case 
of moving things there will be theses and branches of knowledge 
about them, not taken qua moving, but only qua bodies, or only qua 
planes or qua lengths, or qua divisible, and indivisible but with 
position, and just qua divisible. 

1077b34-107829: And just as it is true to say in an unqualified sense 
of other disciplines that they are about this or that, not taken in a 
coincidental mode of being (for instance «medicine» about paleness 
If the healthy thing is pale, while it [1.e. the discipline in question] is 
about health), but about that which each discipline has as its proper 
object: if 1t 15 about its object qua healthy, then it is about health, 
whereas if it 1s about its object qua man, then it is about man —so it is 
true to speak in a like manner of geometry. I do not mean that,?? 
given that the mathematical disciplines are about what happens to be 
perceptible but not qua perceptible, they are not about perceptibles; 
but [ do not mean that they are about other separate entities over and 
above these perceptibles either. Many a property falls to things in 
their own right (συμβέβηκε καθ᾽ αὑτὰ τοῖς πράγμασιν), i.e. qua being, 
each of them, of this or that nature (ἢ ἕκαστον ὑπάρχει τῶν τοιούτων). 
For instance, proper attributes fall to the animal qua female or qua 
male, but none the less there does not exist some female or some 
male [i.e. some femaleness or maleness] separate from the animals in 
question.?4 


?! Le. those things being taken in one of their more generic capacities as 
envisaged in the general modus operandi. 

?? "The word is here used, I take it, to stand for intellectual approaches covering 
both statements, theses, and proofs. 

?35 The negative particle οὐκ at 107822, which is counterbalanced by οὐ μέντοι 
οὐδέ at a4, is pregnantly used, meaning "it is not the case that' or 'I do not mean 
that', while its counterpart stands for 'but I do not mean either'. 

$4 My rendering of the definite article; see Verdenius (1981), 351, and Kühner- 


rm 
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Aristotle goes on to draw a general conclusion (10782a17-21) that if 
one posits modes of being taken apart from what is coincidental to 
them? and studies them as such (ἢ τοιαῦτα) one will not for this 
reason assert a falsehood, any more than if one draws something in 
the sand and calls it a foot long when it 1s not a foot long; for the 
falsehood is not that which is put forward (ἐν ταῖς προτάσεσι). 
Presumably, Aristotle means that mathematical propositions are true 
regardless of whether or not the sensible diagrams that are meant to 
illustrate those propositions perfectly represent them.?6 


11. 54 No separate existence should be assigned to unaversals 


In the concluding part of chapter 9 (1086a21-b13) Aristotle sets out 
to deal with the views of people who assert that there are other 
subsistent entities over and above the perceptible ones (παρὰ τὰς 
αἰσθητὰς ἑτέρας οὐσίας). One position among them is given special 
attention, viz. that of the behevers 1n Forms. The problem 15 that, at 
one and the same time, they posit the Forms (τὰς ἰδέας) as universal 
and again treat them as separate and individual; that this is untenable 
has been argued before (B 6, 1003a7-17). The reason the believers in 
subsistent universal entities combined these properties into one thing 
is that they took subsistent entiues as non-dentical with perceptible 
things. They were of the opinion that the individual things in the 
sensible world are in a state of flux and none of them persists, but 


Gerth I, 593. There is an interesting passage in EN VI 8 where Aristotle (11422a1]- 
20) ascribes voungsters' ability to become a mathematician and their inability to 
operate in practical matters to the fact that they easily take mathematucals apart 
from the physical objects they inhere in, — a procedure, however, that is not 
feasible in practical matters. 

?» "This formula covers everything coinciding with the mode of being under 
consideration, not only 'fellow-attributes' (Ross, ad loc.), but also, on occasion, the 
thing's subsistent mode of being, which can also be said to 'go together with! the 
thing's aspect in question. In mathematics in particular there may be the possibility 
of attributes themselves underlying other attributes. 

6. Cleary (1995), 330. Cf. Cael. III 1, 299a13-17; APo. I 10, 76b39-77a3; An 1 1, 
403b14-15; III 4, 429b18-20; 7, 431b12-16; ὃ, 432a2-10; Met. K 3, 1061a28-b3; N 2, 
1089322-23. The common rendering 'in the premisses' is odd. Rather, what is 
meant is: 'that which is put before you as a concrete figure or drawing or sketch . 
Likewise (pace Annas 1979, 203) at Met. N 2, 1089a24-25, Aristotle does not mean to 
say: "The enunciation is extraneous to the inference" (Oxford Translation), let alone 
something odd like "The premiss is not part of the syllogism", but that the 
particular drawing is extraneous to the reasoning. Compare Plato's view of the use 
of drawing mathematical figures; Rep. VI, 510D. 
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that the universal both exists over and above them and is of a differ- 
ent nature (ἕτερόν τι εἶναι). 

Aristotle then recalls his discussion in chapter 4 about how Socra- 
tes gave the impulse to this theory through his definitions, but at least 
did not separate the universal definientia from the individuals, and 
also how in this respect he was right in not separating them. This is 
clear from the results: for without the universal it is impossible to 
obtain true knowledge; but separating them from the individuals 
causes the difficulües that arise with regard to the Forms. The thing 15 
that because his successors — once given that (εἴπερ) there must be?? 
some subsistent entities over and above the perceptible ones and 
those in flux — took it to be necessary that these should be separate. 
And since they had no others available, they elevated (ἐξέθεσαν)98 
these universally assignable modes of being (ταύτας δὲ τὰς καθόλου 
λεγομένας, sc. οὐσίας). And from this it followed that universals and 
individuals were almost the same sort of thing (τὰς αὐτὰς φύσεις 
εἶναι). This in itself would be a problem for the Platonists' view 
(1086b2-13). 


11.55 The problem of universals 


However, Aristotle agrees that the aforesaid problem may be raised 
in more general terms. In the concluding chapter of Book M, 
therefore, he sets out to deal with the underlying problem which 
must also be the concern of those who do not believe in Platonic 
Forms.?? [n its broader context the previous problem is in fact what 
we know as the everlasung problem of universals. In the twelfth 
aporia of B 6 Aristotle raised the question whether the ontc prin- 
ciples are universal or such as we describe particulars as being 
(100325-7). In that passage the gist of the problem was disclosed in 
terms of the problem of the plurality of forms requiring a unifying 
factor: if ontic principles are Platonic Forms which are not only ontic 
causes but also the principles of true knowledge, then these two 
features will require that they should both be individual (a 'this' as is 


?7 For the future tense as expressing necessity or at least what is surely going to 
happen see Patzig (1969), 18; Van Raalte (1993), 335. 

98 Ecthesis is discussed in my sections 6.23-6.25. 

?9? The twelfth aporia of Met. B 6, 1003a5-17; cf. the ninth one at 4, 999b24- 
1000a4; my section 7.22. There is a pertinent discussion of 1086b14-1087225 in 
Leszl (1972), 286-98, and also in Madigan (1999), 92-7; 119-3]. 
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every ousia) and universal at the same time. But these features are 
mutually incompatible. 

In the chapter under consideration, the problem 15 stated not in 
terms of their mutual incompatibility but by showing that either 
feature as assigned to the Forms conflicts with the idea of their sepa- 
rate existence. First their being individual is shown (1086b20-37) to 
be untenable, since (1) there will be a plurality of subsistent ontic 
components (the later issue of pluralitas formarum ) and (2) these 
components will be, qua individual, not knowable. The second item 
Is worded thus: 


Met. M 10, 1086b32-37: Further, the elementary components (τὰ 
στοιχεῖα) will not be knowable, because they are not universal, while 
true knowledge is of universals. This is clear from epistemonic proofs 
(ἀποδείξων) and the procedure of defining (ὁρισμῶν). For there 
cannot be a real deduction that this triangle at hand is 2R, nor that 
this man here is an animal, unless every man «is shown to be» an 
animal. 


If on the other hand ontic principles (among which the supposedly 
transcendent Forms) are universal, then either the subsistent things 
(οὐσίαι) that come from them are also universal, or there will be 
some non-ousia (um οὐσία) prior to the the subsistent thing (πρότε- 
pov οὐσίας). For a universal is not a subsistent thing (οὐκ οὐσία), 
while an elementary component or ontic principle zs universal, and a 
thing's component or principle is prior to the thing whose compo- 
nent or principle it is (1086b37-10872a4). 

Of course, this problem area deserves any philosopher's attention, 
as was said 1n the opening lines of the present chapter. Aristotle had 
already solved it in Book Z!?? by pointing out that a thing's proper 
ontic principle or eidos is an individual dynamic principle immanent 
in it, while its universality merely comes down to the fact that the 
name expressing this eidos is (in principle) universally assignable to 
other instances possessing a kindred (equally individual) instantia- 
uon. In the next few lines Aristotle applies what he has put forward in 
1086b20-1087a4 in order to argue against Plato's doctrine of the 
separate Transcendent Forms. He points out (1087a4-9) that all the 
aforesaid difficulties are inevitable for those who make the Forms 
(τὰς ἰδέας) be composed of elementary components and at the same 
time (τε ... καὶ) postulate that there is a single separate entity over 


100 My sections 9.4; 9.6-9.7. 
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and above the subsistent things posssessing the same eidos (παρὰ τὰς 
τὸ αὐτὸ εἶδος ἐχούσας οὐσίας). Such a procedure is bound to lead to 
infinity, because there is nothing to stop the series. 

Aristotle concludes the chapter by showing that there is a way out 
of the aforesaid difficulties (1087a10-25).!9! The thesis, he argues, 
that any true knowledge ἐς universal, so that the principles of the 
things there are (τὰς τῶν ὄντων ἀρχὰς) — the familiarity with which is 
at the very basis of genuine knowledge — must also be universal, and 
that at the same time!?? they are not separate entities, indeed con- 
tains the greatest problem among those mentioned. Ross (II 466, ad 
loc.) well observed that Aristotle means to say that this position 
presents the greatest difficulty, not only to the Platonists but to every- 
one, whatever his views about Forms may be (cf. 1086b15), and 
therefore proceeds to modify what he has said (τὸ λεγόμενον), i.e. the 
first part of the thesis, viz. that any knowledge 15 universal (which was 
explicitly stated at 1086b33).!0? 'The correct understanding of this 
position will take away the paradox contained in the second part of 
the thesis ('that the ontic principles nevertheless are not separate 
entities '). 

The paradox disappears if the thesis is understood in the correct 
way (1087a14-15: "The thesis is true in one way but not in another"). 
The gist of the problem is: can particular entities (individuals) be 
truly known? In order to come up with the correct answer, we should 
make sure to interpret the term ἐπιστήμη in the right way. In the next 
few lines Aristotle tries to make 1t clear that there is a sense in which 
there is true knowledge of individuals, namely, in the sense in which 
the individual entity is known qua actualization of the feature (pro- 
perty) in question, which as such, i.e. taken formally, is universally 
applicable. It is common doctrine in Aristotle that particulars are 
knowable and thus can be objects of epistemonic proof if they are 
taken qua possessing the particular instantiation indicated by the 
universal term.!0^ What is peculiar in Aristotle's present exposition 1s 


/01 Annas (1979), 190f. 

00? For καὶ expressing simultaneity see Liddell & Scott, s.v. III, 3. In our text it is 
important to take heed of the simultaneity because it may be unexpected ('and 
yet 

05 And frequently elsewhere, e.g. APo. I 31, 87b31; An. II 5, 417b23; Met. B6, 
1003a15; Κα 1, 1059b26; 2, 1060b20; M9, 1086b5; EN VI 6, 1140b31; X9, 1180b15. 
Compare the places where true knowledge and epistemonic proof are denied to 
perceptible things; Bonitz, /ndex, 20b25-52. 

04 My sections 2.71; 9.71; 9.74; 10.4; 10.71-10.75. 
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only (pace Ross)! 9? that it is presented in terms of the contradistinc- 
tion 'potential/actual': 


Ibid. 10, 1087215-18: Knowledge, like knowing, is of two kinds, one 
potential, one actual. Potentiality, which 15, qua matter-like, universal 
and indeterminate, is «accordingly» of what is universal and indeter- 
minate; but actuality, which 15 determinate, is of something determi- 
nate, and being a 'this' (τόδε τι) it concerns a 'this' (τοῦδέ τινος). 


Potential knowledge of something, I take it, must be understood in 
terms of the object (to be) known. Just as matter as such is indeter- 
minate and does not actually exist, but may through actualization 
arrive at being 'this' or that, so knowledge of a universal form can 
only be actualized if there is an actual knowing of this form qua 
enmaltered (as a partücular instantiation) in a particular. On this view, 
actual knowledge is always of a particular instantiation of a universal 
(1.e. universally assignable) property. One should realize, time and 
again, that to Aristotle, the phrase 'universal property' bears on 
particular properties viewed in their capacity of being (in principle) 
universally applicable. The significance of the pivotal notion of 
viewed in its universal applicability' is then developed. It 1s argued 
that the universal applicability of something's ontic property is only 
coincidental to the thing's proper being, and to make this thorough- 
ly clear Aristotle gives examples of sensation and of a study of a 
particular syllable, 'A: 


Ibid. 1087a219-21: It is only!99 coincidentally (κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς) that 
sight sees universal colour in the sense that (ὅτι) [07 this colour which 
it sees is colour, and that the grammarian's object of study, viz. this 
A 1s an Δ. 


Finally, Aristotle (1087a21-23) points out that, given that the ontic 
principles must be universal (read 'universally occurring), it is also 


[05 Ross (II, 466) thinks that the modification of the notion of ἐπιστήμη which 
is the core of the solution to the 'individual/universal' problem as presented here, 
is contrary to Aristotle's usual view, which is that actual knowledge is of universals. 
One should realize, however, that here, as elsewhere, it is argued that the actual 
knowledge of a particular concerns the thing's particular property taken as univer- 
sally applicable to other instances possessing it. In other words, the particular is 
truly known qua saüsfying the universal property. 

[06 For the omission of μόνον see Verdenius (1981), 348; 351. 

|07 "This explicative sense of ὅτι (indicating not the reason for what precedes but 
its content, something like 'consisung in tbe fact that) should be regarded as a 
mixture of its two main senses, 'that', introducing an object clause (Liddell & Scott, 
5.0. ἃ I-V) and the explicative 'because' (ibid., s.v. B2). Compare my discussion of 
ὅτι in section 2.7. 
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necessary that what comes from them should be necessary, as 15 also 
the case with epistemonic proofs. As elsewhere, Aristotle's manner of 
expressing his intention is here rather elliptical. The comparison 
with ἀπόδειξις suggests that just as in epistemonic proof the particu- 
lar is brought up as satisfying the definiens of a universal property | x| 
or [5], but is still itself one of its particular instances, likewise the 
(logical or formal) universality required for there actually being 
genuine knowledge is only to be found in particular beings taken as 
enmattering the universal form by possessing its particular instantia- 
tion; in this sense, indeed, there can be talk of universal ontic 
principles. Hence Aristotle can conclude his exposition by staung 
(1087a223-24) that therefore there need not be any talk of a separate 
and subsistent entity, as far as such properties are concerned. 

Ross's opposing (II, 466) the doctrine as expounded here to 
Aristotle's usual view seems beside the mark. Throughout his works 
Aristotle argues that it is the particular instantiation 2n the particular 
(being, it is true, universally applicable) which, under the aspect of its 
formal poly-applicability, is the proper object of true knowledge. Ross 
refers to two clear passages in Aristotle where this positHion comes to 
the fore. In APo. I 31, 87b28-29, the author claims that even sensation 
is of the universal zn the particular, 1.6. in so far as the latter is taken 
according to its being 'such-and-such' (τοιόνδε) 08, not in its capacity 
of just being this particular (τόδε τι). Likewise, at An. II 12, 424a23- 
24, it is said that in every case of sensation sense 1s affected by that 
which possesses colour, or flavour, or sound, but this affection by 
such a thing is not taken according to the (substantive) name by 
which each such thing is brought up (calling it e.g. *'the golden' 
«thing» or *'the coloured' «thing»), but to its being of a certain kind 
(à τοιονδί) and according to its (universally applicable) definiens 
(κατὰ τὸν λόγον). 


11. 56 Can eternal things be composed of elementary parts? 


In the examination of the general question whether it 1s possible for 
eternal things (τὰ ἀϊδια) to be composed of elementary parts, it is 


[08 "This term refers not to a coincidental quality, such as being wise or pale, but 
to a thing's (whether essential or accidental) quiddity which causes it be of such- 
and-such a nature; e.g. at Pol. I 7, 1255b20-22: "The master is called a master [...] 
because he is of a certain kind (τῷ τοιόνδ᾽ eivai), and the same applies to the slave 
and the frecman". Compare the use of ποιόν τι to characterize the δευτέρα οὐσία at 
Cat. 5, 3015. 
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first argued (N2, 1088b14-28) that if this is the case they will contain 
(ἕξει) [09 matter, and that things containing material elements cannot 
be eternal, since what can fail to exist is not eternal; and so no 
eternal οὐσία can have elementary parts present in it. 

Ihe chief one among the many reasons why the Platonists are led 
astray is their old-fashioned way of putting the problem. They 
thought they had to prove (against Parmenides) that not merely 
Being Itself is, but also what is not is (τὸ μὴ ὃν ὅτι ἔστιν); for only in 
this way, i.e. from being and something else, would it be possible, 
they thought, for there to be a plurality of things (1088b35- 
1089236).!!? 

Next Aristotle goes on to show that the Platonists' misconceptions 
all go back to a categorial mistake, so to speak. First of all, *what 1s' 
(τὸ ὄν) has many senses: sometimes it means subsistent entity 
(οὐσίαν); sometimes something in a qualitative or quantitative mode 
of being; and at other times obviously (δή) something according to 
another mode of categorial being (τὰς ἄλλας δὴ κατηγορίας). The 
Issue is now addressed from the semantic point of view: 


Met. N 2, 1089a39-19: So unless whatis-not will be, what kind of one 
will the things there are altogether be? Will it make up a totality of 
the subsistent beings, or of the attributive modes of being, and so on? 
Or will they all together be one, i.e. the 'this' and the 'such-and-such' 
and what is of such-and-such a magnitude or number (τὸ τόδε καὶ τὸ 
τοιόνδε καὶ τὸ τοσόνδε), and so on for the remaining modes of catego- 
rial being which signify some one mode of being?!!! But it is absurd, 

or rather impossible that the coming into play of one single kind of 
thing (μίαν φύσιν τινὰ γενομένην) should be responsible for the fact 
that of what zs, one thing is a 'this', another a 'such-and-such' thing, 
another a 'so much , another a 'there-and-there' thing. Further, what 
kind of not-being flus being do the things there are come from? 'Not- 
being' too has many senses, because 'being' has: 'not being a man' 

means not being this type of subsistent being (τὸ μὴ εἶναι τοδί); “ποῖ 
being straight! not being of this quality (τοιον δῖ); and 'not being 
three cubits long" not being of this size (1000v60). So from what kind 
of being plus notbeing do the things there are come to be many? 


He [Plato] means falsehood and that kind of thing by *what is ποῖ᾽, 
Aristotle continues, from which in combination with being things 


09 See my note 97, p. 346. Cf. ἔσεσθαι at 108922 and 6. 

|? Ross (ad loc.) may be right that Aristotle has Plato's SopAist in mind, e.g. 
237A and 256E; De Rijk (1986), 82-92; 110-7; 164-82; 206-12; 302-5 

|!!! Being signified by terms transgressing the borderlines between the catego- 
ries are, qua coincidental unities, ruled out. 
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become many. That is why it used to be said that we are forced to 
start from something false ('inaccurate?), like geometers when they 
draw a line in the sand and assume it to be a foot long while it is not a 
foot long. But this is a misrepresentation. Geometers do not make 
false assumptions in their reasonings (10892a20-25). Cleary aptly 
refers!!? to the so-called 'ecthesis' of a Euclidean theorem. For 
instance, the geometer says "Let ABC be a rightangled triangle", and 
then seems to use this diagram to prove some attribute of ABC, 
although the diagram as it actually stands may not have been perfect- 
ly righcangled. However, it is the universal right-angled triangle — 
the formal instantiation of '2R-ness', that 15 — which is the geo- 
meter's proper object. Thus the proof's validity does not depend 
upon the correctness of the diagram drawn in the sand (which 18 
bound to represent the universal right-angled triangle quite inade- 
quately). And this means that for framing sound reasoning one does 
not need the assumption of any ^non-being' ('falsehood'). When 
claiming (1089224-25) that geometers do not use false assumptions as 
conclusive starting-points, "for the figure (drawn in the sand) is 
extraneous to the reasoning", Aristotle means to say that it 1s not the 
figure as materialized in the sand or otherwise which serves as a logi- 
cal assumption, but that which, however inadequately, 1s represented 
by ac Hl? 

In a similar vein, Aristotle rejects non-being taken as Platonic 
falsehood as contributing to the plurality of things. Rather, non- 
being should be taken in terms of 'potentiality', which is one of the 
many senses in which we may speak of 'non-being":! ^ 


Met. N 2, 10892325-3]: And it is not this kind of non-being from which 
the things-there-are come into being or pass away into. Since non- 
being in its different cases has as many senses as there are categorial 
modes of being, and in addition to these, it is used to stand for what 1s 
stated as false (τὸ ὡς ψεῦδος λέγεται μὴ ὄν), and also for what is 
potential, it is from this last that coming to be takes place. A man 


ΕΣ (1995), 387; c£. Ross II, 476. 

13. Of. APr. I 41, 49b33-5024, where it is likewise said that the geometer does not 
use the diagrams in the sense that he reasons from them. Similarly at APo. I 10, 
76b39-7723, Aristotle claims that the geometer does not draw any conclusion from 
the fact that the particular line of which he himself is speaking is such-and-such, 
but from what his diagrams disclose (τὰ διὰ τούτων δηλούμενα). I cannot see why 
Annas can speak (1979, 203) of the premiss as a 'postulate': "What the geometer is 
doing is to set up an initial postulate, and the proof is conditional on this, but does 
not itself assert the truth of the postulate". Cf. Plato, Rep. VI, 510D. 

!5^ Compare Met. E 4. 
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comes to be from what is not man but is potentially man, and pale 
comes to be from what is not pale but is potentially pale; and in a 
similar way whether it concerns one thing or a plurality of things. 


In the subsequent lines (1089a331-10902a2) Aristotle proceeds to argue 
that the Platonists introduce the wrong principles of plurality because 
they take mathematical entities, such as numbers, planes, and bodies, 
as the subsistent entities that are multiplied by a principle, viz. the 
Infinite Dyad or the Great and Small, which, it should be well 
noticed, is clearly confined to one categorial mode of being, 


Quantity. 1^ 


15. Cleary (1995), 387-9. At Mel. N 2, 1089b20-32, Aristotle discusses the issue of 
individual non-substanual instantianons in a polemic with. Platonism. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE UNITY OF ARISTOTLE'S THOUGHT: THE OTHER WORKS 


12. 1 Status quaestionis 


It was not until about 25 years ago that, after a long period of neglect; 
the zoological treatises,! particularly HA, PA, and GA were taken into 
serious consideration to test theories and interpretations of basic 
tenets of Aristotelian thought. The scholarly opinions about the rela- 
tionship between, say, Aristotle's logic and metaphysics on the one 
hand, and the works on natural philosophy and biology on the other, 
seem to be ulümately based on the interpreter's point of view regard- 
ing the idea of unity of Aristotelian thought. First and foremost this 
idea is rejected by the developmentalists, who assume different stages 
of doctrinal development in Aristotle, even including radical changes 
and inconsistencies.? Besides this, there are scholars, whether or not 
in the wake of the development movement, who see serious conflicts 
between the account of scientific explanation and inquiry described 
in the Posterior Analytics and practised in the Metaphysics and those 
carried out in the zoological treatises;? they ascribed the conflicts to 
the diversity of the author's disparate interests in the respective 
groups of works.* Still others, among whom some of the Greek com- 
mentators, tried to force a syllogistc structure upon texts occurring 
elsewhere in the Corpus.? Many others, especially to be found among 


| Tfhis label is here used loosely. Of course, one should refrain from using 


present-day categories for these works, classifying the ΗΑ as 'natural history', PA as 
'comparative anatomy', and GÀ as 'embriology'. Not even the terms biological. or 
'zoological' are found in Aristotle, who speaks of the general study of nature (n 
φυσική), and within it, the study of plants, or of animals, and so on. All these works, 
and the Physics, as well as the De Anima and the ethical treatises, share te common 
charasteristic of all of Aristotle's works: they are philosophy. 

?^ My sections 1.11 and 1.12. 

* Lloyd (1996, 7) aptly characterizes this problem as “ἃ hoary old chestnut'. 

^ E.g. Pauig (1979, 37) is of the opinion that Aristotle's writings were not 
written as attempts to reach the ideal of a deductive science as defined in the 
Posterior Aualytics. For that matter, Patzig seems to share the usual over-estimation of 
the role of prioristic syllogistics in the doctrine of the Posterior Analytics. My section 
do. 


? For the inadequacy of such attempts see my sections 2.73-2.75. 
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those specializing on Aristotle's works on living nature, have ener- 
getically argued for the view that those works present rich material 
for testing our theories and interpretations of Aristotle's thought, 
and even that many a (supposedly) obscure or paradoxical point in 
his lore on matters of metaphysics, philosophy of science, and 
psychology can be cleared up by studying his zoological works.5 

Ihe initial position Barnes was holding" with reference to what he 
called “ἃ classical problem in Aristotelian exegesis" was to the effect 
that ἀπόδειξις is not a method of research but only serves educational 
purposes: it offers a formal model not for acquiring knowledge, but 
for presenting and imparüng knowledge already acquired (cf. Patzig 
1979, 37). Thus our original problem reduces to the intriguing ques- 
uon why Aristotle should lay so much emphasis on a pedagogic- 
didactic method without paying any attention to what the pedagogic 
intentions are all about.? Later on, Barnes convincingly argued? (in 
the wake of Friedrich Solmsen) for the view that Posterior Analytics was 
initially innocent of syllogistics as formally elaborated in Prior Analy- 
lics, which was then grafted on to it after its discovery. Even so, this 
can hardly affect the issue of there being or not being substantial 
affinities between the lore of the Posterior Analytics and the scientific 
practce of the zoological treatises, since the prioristic syllogistics is by 
no means representative of Aristotle's epistemonic procedure.!? 

Ihree decades of lively ongoing debate have produced more than 
reasonable evidence for setting apart Aristotle's logic and meta- 
physics from his zoological works in matters of practical procedure. 
It would be a mistake, however, to read into them fundamentally 
disparate approaches on Aristotle's part, or quite a different strategy 
of argument, let alone contradictions or any radical doctrinal 
permutations. Confining myself to some of the chief publications on 
this score, Balme, Pellegrin, Gotthelf, and Lennox have convinc- 
ingly shown both terminological (such as the use of the logico- 


? Detel (1993, 263-90) presents a well-documented overview of leading interpre- 
tations of the purport of the Posterior Analyties. 

^ [In Phronesis 14 (1969). For anticipation by others see Guthrie VI, 170, n.1, and 
Barnes's sketch (1981, 58f). Lloyd (1996, 7-37) offers a well-balanced discussion of 
the subject. 

5 For pertinent criticism of Barnes's solution to the problem see Guthrie VI, 
170ff.; cf. Lennox (1987), 118. 

? Cf Lennox (1987), 118; Gotthelf (1987), 195. 

!? Lear (1980); my sections 2.72-2.76. Cf. Gotthelf (1987), 194-7, who rightly 
questions the idea that the syllogistic form should be explicit for there to be a 
'demonstrative' argument. 
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metaphysical tools γένος and εἶδος etc.)!! and doctrinal agreement 
and concordance.!? 

The array of different views held by different commentators is nei- 
ther surprising nor in itself a matter of concern. But there is quite a 
lot of truth in Lloyd's complaint? that the current situation in some 
areas of the study of zoology borders on a state of interpretative 
anarchy. It seems to be de rigueur m this field, as he puts it, not just to 
revise opinions maintained some time ago, but to do so with regard 
to positions published no more than a couple of years back — even, 
at the limit, of positions in works as yet unpublished but forth- 
coming.!^ Flexibility, tentativeness, anti-dogmatism are all laudable 
qualities, he continues; but when, as so often in this area at the pre- 
sent time, we are faced with a bewildering variety of hypotheses, the 
urgent need is to spell out and explore their implications.!? 


!! Balme 1987a; 1987b; Pellegrin 1982; 1985; 1987; Gotthelf 19852; 1987; 
Lennox 1987; 1990; 1991; cf. Boylan (1983), 50-9. 

|? Balme 1987c and 1990; Pellegrin 1982; 1985; 1987; Gotthelf 1985a; 1987a; 
Lennox 1985, 1987; 1990; 1991. Also Freeland (1990); Frede 19960; Cooper 1990. 
The various aspects of the discussions are critically assessed in Lloyd (1996), 8ff. 
Quite a different view is found in Boylan (1983), whose book is meant for readers 
who want to understand and evaluate Aristotle's philosophy of biology and his 
actual biological investigations. Boylan concentrates his theoretical discussion on 
what he calls the teleological explanation, incorporating the formal and final 
causes, and the mechanical explanaton, covering material and efficient causes. 
They are developed under the broad concept of Necessity (87-139). Boylan deals 
(18-20) with the 'concordance problem' (Lloyd's 'hoary old chestnut) in terms of 
Aristotle's 'theory of critical empiricism', and in effect confines his attention to the 
significance of Aristotle as a philosopher of biology and as a biologist, at the 
expense of the question of whether Aristotle's philosophical and 'scientific' 
thought from the viewpoint of methodology is consistent. 

I* G.E.R. Lloyd (1990), 7; 9. 

!^ Lloyd in particular has David Balme in mind, on questions of authenticity (at 
Balme 19872, p. 16), and on teleology (at Balme in Gotthelf & Lennox 1987, 285, n 
33, in his *Teleology and Necessity", ihid. , 275-90); also the different formulations 
used in different versions of Balme's influential contribution in Mansion (1961, 
195-212: "Aristotle's use of differentiae in zoology"); see Lloyd (1990), 9, n. 4. 

I» [fully agree with Lloyd's criticism of Pellegrin's 'moriology' ("The μόρια 
constitute the cardinal level of Aristotelian biology", and it is to μόρια alone that 
the correct division of γένος-εἶδος can be applied), but consider his arguments 
against Balme's view of the individual Àmmanent form as not to the point. Lloyd 
shares with the 'universalists' the common confusion of the logical and ontological 
domains (cf. Lennox's confounding of ontological 'form' with logical 'species' in 
1985, 89). In point of fact, to Aristotle, the mind 'universalizes' the individual 
immanent forms (εἴδη), making them 'species', without implying that the logical 
'universals' should as such be found in the real world, the decisive thing merely 
being that to state their similarity 1s considered by him to have what the Medievals 
called a 'fundamentum in re'. Note that no things are as such similar: our mind 
states their similarity by comparing them one with another. The only (but utterly 
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A similar critical attitude is required as far as some chief per- 
suasions cherished by those specializing on the zoological works are 
concerned. À persistent idea is that we need the study of these works 
to clear up obscure or even (supposedly) paradoxical issues found in 
Aristotle's other works. This 1s overstating the value of the zoological 
works, and perhaps also betrays an inadequate competence in the 
field of logic and metaphysics on the part of these scholars,!? and at 
most testifies to the laudable attempt to rehabihitate Aristotle as a 
natural historian.!? In a similar vein, when they argue for his offering 
a genuine ἐπιστήμη of animals, full of ἀποδείξεις, the students of 
Aristotle the natural historian' too readily use labels such as 'axio- 
matic structure' for the theoretical underpinnings of these works.!5 
One should be aware that 5ace Barnes!? modern labels like this one 
are also entirely out the of question when it comes to characterizing 
the lore of the Posterior Analytics. 

The initial reduction of 'the classical problem in Aristotelian 
exegesis' to the problem concerning the (supposed) doctrinal or 
terminological argumentative divergencies between the 'scientific 
works' and the Posterior Analytics unduly burdened the controversy by 
disregarding Aristotle's strategy of argument as expounded in the 
Topics, including e.g. epagogical arguments (ἐπακτικοὶ λόγοι). Just as 
posterioristic proof (basically resting on the qua-procedure) must not 
be identified with prioristic syllogistics, so to Aristotle, proof is of a 
larger scale than epistemonic proof.?? Hence the ins and outs of 
Aristotle's strategy of exegesis and argument cal! for further 
examination.*! 


basic) difference from, say, the Kantians 1s that to realists like Aristotle (and the 
Medievals), the mind states similarities, but is not by itself constitutive of them, 
because the logical move of stating the similarities is supposed to find support in 
the real individuals! being so-and-so. Now for the logical procedure of proof the 
aspects of universal applicability of the species suffice. 

!6 Balme (19872, 20), for instance, wrongly thinks that only in HA does the 
paradoxes of Met. Z, of the 'snub nose', and of the indefinable individual come to 
collapse. The semantic 'snub nose' issue, however, becomes perfectly clear in the 
context of the Metaphysics. 

!7 See Balme's eloquent peroration (19872, 20): "It may be that, if this picture 
of Aristotle is right, we lose a clumsy natural historian and a confused encyclo- 
pedist; but we gain a greater philosopher of living nature". 

[δ E.g. Gotthelf & Lennox (1987), 66; 68; Gotthelf (19872), 169; 179; 194. 

I? Barnes (1971), Introd., XI; XVI; also in his Aristotle (Oxford 1982), 37-9. 

“0. My sections 2.71-2.75 and 2.54-2.55; for elenctical argument see my section 
7.6. 

21 "The next section can happily draw on the bulk of special studies on the 
subject made in the last few decades. 
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12. 2 The gamut of arguments used in the works on living nature 


In a well-known passage 1n the last chapter of PA I (5, 645a1-36), 
Aristotle recommends the study of plants and animals as an ἐπιστήμη 
that in certitude and in fullness has an advantage over the study of 
the heavens. It does not search things at random, but what is for 
something's sake (τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα), and thus offers an understanding of 
final causes. Moreover, it deals with the unity of matter and form in 
whole substances (τῆς ὅλης οὐσίας) .?? 

In his study on first principles in PA (19872), Gotthelf convincingly 
shows that such principles are at the basis of that work's complex 
explanatory structure. He partücularly refers to the above-mentioned 
passage of I 5. The enterprise 15 introduced and characterized in the 
opening lines of I 1 as ἐπιστήμη (63923); and although the mode of 
proof cannot be that used by the theoretical disciplines, it embraces a 
knowledge of causes that is not inferior to that obtained in the strictly 
theoretical disciplines (639b21-640239, commented upon by Gotthelf 
(197f.). He is quite right (194-7) in questioning the need of explicit 
syllogistic forms of argument, but fails to see that the proper device 
of epistemonic proof is the qua-procedure of Posterior Analytics. 

Looking for the use of the basic epistemonic procedure in the so- 
called 'scienüfic works', and thus testing Aristotle's achievements in 
that field of research, is easily jeopardized by two misconceptions: (a) 
in that one fails to recognize the special nature of Aristotle's scientific 
Inquiry as practised in the zoological works, viz. that of 'fact-finding' 
pax excellence;?? and (b) by taking the qua-procedure (of APo. 1) in 
isolauon from the extensive treatment (in APo. II) of defining the 
object under demonstration.?? 

Lloyd (1987, 53-5) aptly draws our attention to Aristotle's caution 
in his evaluations of all the secondary evidence drawn from the 


??^ Boylan (1983, 41-50) presents an assessment of this passage in the framework 
of what he calls (41) "the most important repository of methodological theory for 
Anstotle's biology". Cf. Lloyd (1996), 28-33. 

?5 Lloyd (1987, 53) rightly makes mention of the way in which the data were 
collected: "It is abundantly clear from repeated references in the text that he and 
his helpers consulted hunters, fishermen, horse-rcarers, pig-breeders, bce-keepers, 
eel-breeders, doctors, veterinary surgeons, midwives, and many others with 
specialized knowledge of animals. But a second major source of information is what 
he has read, ranging from Homer and other poets, through Ctesias and Herodotus 
to many of the Hippocrauc authors". 

?* My sections 6.51-6.59. 
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diverse specialists, or literature.?? The chief way in which different 
(popular or alternatively scholarly) views are evaluated by Aristotle 15 
the use of 'indications' (τεκμήρια). At APr. Π 27, 70b2-3 the very 
word τεκμήριον provides the characterization of the 'genuine middle' 
required for there to be a genuine proof (my section 2.76). No 
doubt, in the zoological works the word is used in a similar broad 
sense in which ἀπόδειξις and ἐπιστήμη are applied to proofs that are 
not strictly epistemonic (the same type of proofs is referred to in the 
passage from PA I quoted above);*? but the indications! play a pivotal 
role in the strategy of argument found in the scienüfic treauses. In 
general, the influence of Aristotle's theoretical preoccupations and 
preconceptions on his observational work 1s unmistakable, not only 
apropos the questions he asked, but also the results he arrives at.?? 
Lloyd (58) rightly emphasizes that as in the physical treatises, so too 
in his biology, Aristotle often constructs a general theory largely by 
extrapolation from a slight (and sometimes insufficiently secure) 
empirical foundation. That is where not only the topical character of 
his way of argument comes to the fore, but also, in a way, the basic 
intention of winning his case against the ancients.?? This by no means 
justifies saying that on this topical level the arguments are those of 
what Bolton (1990, 188ff.) has labelled 'gymnastic dialectic', which 15 
not concerned with the truth of either the premisses or the conclu- 
sions of arguments. Rather, the arguments are a form of serious 


?^5 Lloyd refers to GA III 5, 756233; 756b3-8; HA I 15, 493b14-16; V 19, 552b15- 
17; VI 11, 566236-8; 18, 573213-14; 20, 574b16-17; 31, 579b2-4; 35, 580a19-22; VIII 
12, 597332-b1; IX 28, 60628; PA III 10, 673a210-31. Cf. Lloyd (1979), 200-25. 

26 Compare its use in rhetoric; Aet. I 2, 1357b4-7; 93, 135937; II 25, 1402b14- 
1403a16. Lloyd (1996, 8-35) has a pertinent discussion of the 'topic of demon- 
stration' throughout the Corpus, and makes it clear that we have every reason to be 
wary of talking of he theory and /Ae practice of demonstrauon, as if there were just 
the one of each. Unfortunately enough, Lloyd fails, as do others as well, to put the 
syllogism (of whatever type or stringency) in the right perspective of merely being 
the (highly artificial) formal pattern expanding the common 'proof by quae 
propositions' (my section 2.75). Incidentally, the common rendering 'proof' is 
inappropriate, τεκμήρια being of an instrumental nature, just as *middles' are. 

“7 Lloyd (1987), 56. 

^5 Τ a similar flavour of competitiveness, [ take it, one should put Aristotle's 
remarkable frame of mind as a researcher (observed by Lloyd 1987, 62) which 
comes about where Aristotle speaks (e.g. at Ftesp. 1, 470b8-9) about other writers 
inexperience of internal anatomy, or charges (as in GA II 8, 747b55-6; 748a8-9; IV], 
765b4-5) them with neglecting obvious evidence, or (as in PA IV 2, 676b33(FE.; CA 
III 5, 75622ff.; 6, 756b16ff; V8, 788b9-20) jumping to conclusions on inadequate 
evidence, or (as in GA IV], 765a25-29) merely speculating on the result of a test, 
without actually executing it. In fact, similar criticisms could, on occasion, be made 
of Aristotle himself. 
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dialectic — among which so-called 'peirastic logic', which 2s con- 
cerned with truth.?? 

lake, for instance, the way in which at GA I 17-18 the four 
ndications' for the so-called pangenesis view that the semen (τὸ 
σπέρμα) comes from each and every part of the body (721b13-722a1) 
are balanced against those supporting the opposite view (722al- 
726a25).99 Part of the counter-balancing argument is the statement 
"that the starting point (ἀρχῇ) of this investigation too is to 
understand what semen is, for then it will be easier to inquire into its 
specific functions (τῶν ἔργων) and the phenomena connected with 
it" (724a14-17). To this end, a nominal definition is put forward: 
"Ihe ambition of semen is to be of such a nature that from it as their 
origin come into being those things which are naturally formed, not 
in the sense that there 15 any agent which makes them from it, such as 
man; «this 15 not the case»; for «offspring» proceeds from it simply 
because it is semen" (724a17-20). Next, the type of causality 1s 
established more precisely by scrutinizing (724a220-b19) the different 
senses of the phrase 'anything proceeds from something else'. This 
results in the statement (724b14-19) that *semen is that which has in 
it the primary features (τὰς ἀρχάς) of the (wo copulating partners, 
being the primary mixture arising from the union of male and 
female, be it a foetus or an ovum; for these already have in them that 
which proceeds from both". 

Once again, the question what the primary nature of semen is 
must be taken up (724b21ff.). An extensive discussion about the 
differences between 'waste-product' (σύντηγμα) and secretion or 
excretion (περίττωμα) results in the rejection of the opinion of the 
ancients (e.g. Hippocrates) that semen is a waste-product. The result- 
ing phenomena (τὰ συμβαΐνοντα) are evidence that semen is secre- 
uon (725b4ff.). The conclusion can be drawn from the foregoing 
discussion (726426-27) that semen is a secretion of useful nutriment, 
and this in its last stage (τροφῆς xoi τῆς ἐσχάτης). In the next chapter 
(I 19) the differences between male and female semen are examined, 
which leads to the conclusion (727b31-33) that the female contri- 
butes the material for generation, and that this 1s in the structure 


?3 Top. VIII. For one I do not agree with Bolton's opposing (199ff.; 234ff.) 
peirrasuc arguments to ordinary dialectical arguments in terms of their different 
amounts of plausibility or truthworthiness. 

30 For criticism of details of Aristotle's arguments see Lloyd (1987), 59-62, and 
also the comments in Bolton (1987), 155-64. 
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(σύστασις) of the catamenia, and that they are a secretion, their 
seminal character consisting in their containing the element the 
female contributes to generation. 

Chapter 20 then goes on to qualify this conclusion, and comes to 
the statement (729a320-22) that, properly speaking, the female does 
not contribute semen to generation, but does contribute something, 
to wit the structure (σύστασις) of the catamenia. This conclusion, 
Aristotle remarks (a23-24), 1s not only gathered from what has been 
said, but also from examining things from the universal point of view 
(κατὰ τὸν λόγον καθόλου oxonovpévoic).?! The theoretical argument 
is based on the formal distinction between 'that which generates' and 
'that from which is generated' (τὸ γεννῶν καὶ ἐξ oo), both being 
indispensable (323-24). But even if they form something one, they 
must differ specifically (τῷ ye εἴδει διαφέρειν) — by the fact, that is, 
that their quiddity is distinct (xoi τῷ τὸν λόγον αὐτῶν εἶναι ἕτερον). 
And in those animals that have these powers separate 1n two sexes 
(like human beings) the body and nature of the active and the pas- 
sive must also differ. In the final conclusion, the semantic quepro- 
cedure is applied in order to clarify the proper difference between 
the male and the female seminal contributions to generation, and by 
the same token that between male and female semen: 


GA I 20, 729328-33: Given, then, that the male (τὸ ἄρρεν) is taken for 
the effective and active, and the female qua female (τὸ θῆλυ ἢ θῆλυ) 
for the passive, it follows that what the female will! contribute to the 
male's engendering material (τοῦ ἄρρενος γονὴν) is not engendering 
material but matter (οὐ γονὴν ἀλλ᾽ ὕλην). This also appears to tally 
with «our observations»; for the catamenia have in their nature an 
affinity to primary matter (κατὰ yàp τὴν πρώτην ὕλην ἐστιν). 


Finally in chapter 21, the question is addressed how it is that the male 
contributes to generation and how the semen coming from the male 
is the cause of offspring. This time, the author begins with once again 
considering the questions on general grounds (κατὰ τὸν λόγον). The 
male and the female are taken as such (f ἄρρεν and θῆλυ), and 
brought under the generic categories of 'active' and 'passive', in 
order to support the statement that the active agent does not exist in 
that which is produced (729b9-21). Next, this a priori argument is 


?! For a general view of the formal aspects of Aristotle's strategy of argument 
see Lennox (1987), 100-19. Bolton (1987, 151-66) also deals with them, with a 
particular interest in Aristotle's use of definition. The role of the 'universal point 
in the inductive procedure is dealt with in my section 2.56. 
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underscored by observations of how (some) males function in copu- 
lation (729b21-730a23). Now the general statement can be made 
(730224-28): "From what has been said it is plain that the semen does 
not come from the whole of the male's body in those animals which 
emit 1t, and that the contribution of the female to the generative 
product is not the same as that of the male: the male contributes the 
principle of the development (ἀρχὴν κινήσεως) and the female the 
material basis (τὴν ὕλην)". 

Ihis treatment of 'scientific' problems testifles to Aristotle's gener- 
al strategy of argument when such matters are under examination. 
Facts are collected from diverse sources, and critically evaluated. The 
array of topical arguments — whose great number will not surprise us 
in these contexts — is interspersed by formal analyses whenever the 
matter allows 1t; formal analyses, indeed, akin to those found in 
strictly epistemonic ambiences. Thus topical and strictly formal (or 
more formal) approaches to the matters under investigation in the 
scientific works go hand in hand with one another, the choice for 
one or the other depending on the subject under investigation.?? To 
choose your arguments in accordance with the nature of the object 
in question 1s also recommended elsewhere in the Corpus. At EN T 3, 
1094b11-15 it is said that the same exactness must not be expected in 
every argument, it suffices that the treatment achieves that amount of 
precision that fits its subject matter. When he deals with the appropri- 
ate way of teaching in Met. α 3, Aristotle exposes wrong expectations 
on this score, for instance with those who require exactness in 
everything; mathematical accuracy is not to be required of each and 
every argument, but only in immaterial things (99526-16). In the pro- 
grammatc chapter, 7op. 1 2, where it is explained for what purposes 


5? Much of the critical discussions of Bolton's views in Devereux (1990) and 
Brunschwig (1990) could have been less tentative if Aristotelian dialectics were 
more liberally taken as hospitable to any kind of argument that, although short of 
being strictly epistemonic, can support one's position, without being overtly sophis- 
tic. On this assumption, pace Devereux (286), there is no conflict between Aris- 
tode's sayings about dialecüc throughout his works and his programmatic claims at 
Top. 1 2, 101a36-b4 of the usefulness of dialectic for obtaining (pieces of) knowl- 
edge up to philosophic standards (τὰς κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν ἐπιστήμας) and research of 
each discipline's basic tenets (τὰ πρῶτα): it enables us to raise difficulties on both 
sides and thus morc easily discern both truth and falsehood on every issue, and to 
proceed in matters of the principles peculiar to the discipline in question as well. 
Accordingly, there is no need at all to raise doubts (with Devereux) about whether 
Aristotle's claim at Top. I 2, 101a36ff. reflects his mature view of the relationship 
between dialectic and philosophy. 
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dialectic in general is useful, its use for recognizing the first prin- 
ciples of each discipline is even called the most appropriate task of 
dialectic (101a36-101b4).?* As we will see in the next section, the 
study of the nature of material, changing things (ἢ φυσικῆ) too 
proceeds from appropriate premisses built upon principles that hold 
for physical things as such. Appropriateness of principles should by 
no means discard dialectical devices nor common things of a lower 
rank than the purely metaphysical or mathematical. 

Two final remarks should be made on the role of focalization and 
categorization in Aristotle's works on living nature. Ihe recent 
studies on the issue of establishing appropriate differentiae in these 
works have thrown much light on the role of bringing appropriate 
properties of living beings into focus and adequately naming them. 
More than once, you have to resort to neologisms in order to get the 
γένος precisely matching the special feature under examination into 
focus. Thus at HÀ IX 40, 623b5ff., the anonymous genus of all the 
nine varieties of insects that construct a honeycomb 15 focussed on, 
including those which are not bees but resemble them in shape; next 
they are dealt with in terms of the property of constructing such a 
comb. At HÀ I 5, 490a12-13, there 1s talk of creatures with feathered 
wings which are classed as 'birds' alongside other feathered creatures 
that do not have a separate name, including 'leathern-winged and 
'membrane-winged'. Likewise at 7A I 3, 489a17-19, it is stated that 
there is no special name for the organ in which the only sense that is 
common to all animals has its seat.?? This aspect of Aristotelian 
research, including the anonymity topic should be assessed in terms 
of what Aristotle teaches in APo. II 13-14 about how division can aid 
the systematic grasp of the appropriate genus.?? 


33 'The exposition of the nature of dialectical problems and dialectical theses 
found at Top. I 11 (104b1-105a9) very well fits Aristotelian research as practised in 
treatises as the Physics; Algra (1995), 159, n. 92. See also Nussbaum's comments 
(1982, 267-75) on Aristotle's own observations on his philosophical! method at EN 
VII 1, 1145b2-7. 

Ἢ 'Top. | 1, 100a30f£.; VIII 1, 155b3-14; 14, 164b19; SE 11, 171b6-7; b35ff. 
(dialectical argument contrasted with contentious argument); 172a21-b] (peirastic 
dialectic, particularly with a view of the use of common principles). It is pertinent 
to be aware of what Lloyd (1979, 115-25) rightly considers the "interactions of 
dialectic and demonstration". 

?5 Pellegrin 1982, 1987 and 1990; Balme 1987b; Lennox 1987; Charles 1990. 

7? Fora similar position of ἀνώνυμα in other works see my section 2.72. 

97 Ar APo. I] 13, 96b7-8, Aristotle speaks of "a kind of genus (γένος t1), either 
with or without a name of its own"; c£. ibid., 1 6, 74b8 and 21. 
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Another point worth noting 1s that in making divisions Aristotle is 
not doing taxonomy, creaüung like a Linnaeus avant la date a fixed 
terminology of orders, families, and so on. The purpose of his classi- 
fying work is closely related to the research at hand, and simply serves 
to bring relevant features into focus.?? And that is precisely what 
focalization and categorization are all about.?? 


12. 3. The works on natural philosophy 


In /ncess. an. 1 2, 704b12ff., Aristotle lists the requirements for genu- 
ine physical inquiry, including that of living nature. First we must 
establish the method appropriate to every inquiry of the kind. This 
method endorses the following rules of thumb: (a) Nature creates 
nothing without a purpose ('in vain', μάτην), but always, in each kind 
of living nature, the best possible with regard to its essential 
constitution (τῇ οὐσίᾳ), and so if one way is better than another that 
is the way of Nature; (b) as far as change is concerned, there are 
three pairs of dimensions (διαστάσεις) inherent in various things, 
viz. up, down, before and behind, and to the right and to the left; (c) 
in addition, we must assume that the source of one of the basic kinds 
of change, locomotion, 15 pushing and pulling. 

Appropriateness 15 indeed a key concept. Although 'logical' argu- 
ments do as such fit the requirement of focussing on essential 
constitution,?? they are bad if they consider essential features not 
appropriate to the subject at hand, but to some other, e.g. its 
superior (genus) or inferior (sub-species).?! 

Confining ourselves to Aristotle's general methodology as ex- 
pounded in Phys. I, 1-2, as in all other disciplines, the first thing to do 
is to grasp the first principles and causes of things. This amounts to 
looking for the universal element in the particulars, since in this 
fashion we obtain their essential constitution. That is why we should 


38 See esp. the studies by Pellegrin (1982; 1987;1990; also Gotthelf & Lennox 
(1987), s.v. 'taxonomy', and my section 2.41. Ignoring the fact that Aristotle's 
classifications of animals are incidental and discussion-bound, Boylan (1983, 59-67) 
undertakes to evaluate their taxonomical significance. 

33 E.g.in the argument at PAI 1, 640333-b1, where the phrase τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι 
functions as a qua-device, as elsewhere the notions οὐσία or γένος do. See Gotthelf 
(1985), 28-45; Gotthelf (19872) and (1987b) passim, and Lennox (19872) passim. 
Compare Met. Z 9, 1034230-32. Also Ebert (1977), 130-2. 

130 See Charlton's introduction in (1970), X. 

^! Compare Aristotle's procedure at Cal. 7, 7a25-b7; my section 13.3. 
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proceed from the universal headings to the particular (ἐκ τῶν 
καθόλου ἐπὶ τὰ καθ᾽ ἕκαστα). Undifferentiated universal headings are 
more accessible by sense-perception. Thus the recognition of ἃ 
thing's proper features will escape our attention as long as we name 
objects by too wide a name. The latter should be replaced by the 
thing's proper definiens. That is how little children come to discrimi- 
nate their parents, by learning to properly define the names, dad 
and 'mum', and then see that they no longer apply to people who are 
only entitled to the wider, undifferentiated names, man' and 
"woman '. Likewise, Aristotle intends to say, when it comes to genuine 
physical inquiry, it will not do to categorize the object by one of its 
generic names, since such names fail to focus on the feature that 
precisely determines its essential constitution (184a10-b4). 

In chapter 2, 185220ff., the object's mode of being is established 
by differentiating its widest appellation 'that which is' (τὸ ὄν). Only 
subsistent beings can exist separately, on their own; everything else is 
said of subsistent being as its substrate (πάντα γὰρ καθ᾽ ὑποκειμένου 
λέγεται τῆς οὐσίας). The chapter ends (185b25-186233) with the 
famous 'one thing-one name' problem: does bringing up things by 
different names make them many? Aristotle's answer will not come as 
a surprise: you have to distinguish between 'formally one' ( or: 'one 
in definiens') and 'referentually one'. The same thing indeed can be 
pale and educated (so that the pale and the educated are one and 
the same thing), but being pale and being educated are formally 
('quidditatively') different and, accordingly, not one and the same 
thing. 

Two things can be gathered from the foregoing: (1) whenever the 
subject matter does not allow us to proceed in the manner required 
in epistemonical procedures, we are entitled to frame arguments in 
accordance with the dialectical setting; and (2) sound reasoning 
always requires efficacious focalization and appropriate categoriza- 
tion. It is particularly the latter feature that comes to the fore in APr. 
J 30, where Aristotle, dealing with how to frame syllogisms, explains 
the choice of appropriate syllogistic terms in the framework of appro- 
priate focalization and categorization, and recommends 'diagram - 
ming the appellauons having the accurate extension according to 
truth: 


APr. | 30, 4623-10: The route «to be followed in framing deductions» 
is the same with respect to all kinds of things, whether it concerns 
philosophy or any kind of art or study whatsoever. For one must 
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discern on account of each particular case the things that fall to it 
and to what other things it itself falls, and be provided with as many of 
them as possible. And one must examine these things using the three 
syllogistic terms, refuüng in this way and staüng in the other way: in 
the pursuit of truth (κατὰ μὲν ἀλήθειαν) one should proceed from 
premisses arranged according to what truly (κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν) falls to 
the objects, whereas in dialectical discussions one proceeds from 
premisses based on opinion (κατὰ δόξαν). 


So much for the dialectical procedure as such. What to say about the 
nature of the material from which the investigations start? In the last 
sentence just quoted, the author already makes it plain that dialecti- 
cal premisses are based on what is held to be true 'according to 
opinion'. In the well-known passage that follows (4641 7-22), Aristotle 
proceeds to elaborate this feature, claiming that it is up to our 
experiences concerning each subject to provide the starting points 
peculiar to the discipline it 15 subjected to; for instance, astronomical 
experience should provide the starting points most appropriate to an 
astronomical subject, and the same goes for any other art or 
discipline. In my opinion, the passage should be taken more broadly 
than is commonly understood. In the context of APr. I 27-30, which 
presents a general account of how to find proofs on whatever subject, 
the scope is primarily of particular cases we may come across — 
hence the general approach of the matter at I 27, 43a25ff., staring 
from an elementary division of 'things-there-are' (τὰ ὄντα), and what 
we may assign to them (our section 6.11) — rather than on a division 
of disciplines as such.*? Thus it is experience that provides us with the 
data about any subject (46a23: τὰ ὑπάρχοντα περὶ ἕκαστον). These 
data, also called φαινόμενα, constitute a 'collection of facts! (voxopta) 
concerning the subject under examination, and may be quite 
diverse. 


3? Smith (1989), 159: "Aristotle thus stresses, not just that experience provides 
us with knowledge of the principles of sciences, but that experience of the relevant 
subject matter (his italics) provides us with the principles concerning that subject 
matter". Note that this is precisely at the basis of the que-procedure. 

** 'The eager discussions provoked by Owen's influential paper (1961) on 
Aristotle's dialectical method have resulted (with his critics as well) in rather 
sophisticated distinctions between kinds of φαινόμενα or ἔνδοξα which must not be 
imposed on Aristotle. The whole of these discussions, including the initial position 
in Owen (1961) is aptly assessed in Algra (1995), 153-70. What he observes (167, n. 
110) concerning Aristotle's dialectical procedure in the Physics to the effect that it 
is a kind of dialectica utens rather than docens seems to apply to other parts of the 
Corpus as well. 
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Iwo issues 1n particular are suitable for demonstrating the ins and 
outs of Aristotle's inquisitorial practice: the problems of Time and 
Prime Matter. 


12.3] The discussions concernimg Time in Phys. IV 


One preliminary thing about time that should come into considera- 
tion, Aristotle announces (IV 10, 217b29-32), is the question of its 
ontological status.** The way to go about this inquiry is to review, 
among others, the non-technical arguments (ἐξωτερικοὶ λόγοι). That 
time either is not at all or scarcely and dimly (μόλις καὶ ἀμυδρῶς) 
may be gathered from a number of considerations, substantially 
boiling down to the following: (a) time is made up of past time and 
future time, neither of which exists; (b) there can be no present part 
of tme, because whatever the present is, it is not a part of time 
(217b33-21828); (c) the status of the 'now', which appears to be the 
boundary between past and future, is not clear either: does it remain 
always one and the same, or is it different from tme to time? (218a8- 
30). The issue of the reality of time is dealt with dialectically, and the 
arguments are correspondingly debatable.*? However, they do make 
a point: time 1s not something devoid of any reality, it is true, but it 
merely possesses diminished existence, quite unlike trees and stones. 

Ihis vague conclusion about the reality of time is all Aristotle 
needs for now. As a matter of fact, it is a nice prelude to his next 
statement (218230-53) that time's nature is equally unclear: this may 
appear from the opinions of previous thinkers, which all turn out to 
be unsatisfactory (218233-b9) .*56 One point, however, is worth closer 
examination, time's close relationship to change: *But since time is 
above all thought to be movement and a kind of change,?? this is 


13 These problems (as indeed the whole of chs. 10 and 11) are substantially 


commented upon in Hussey (1983), 138-59. Hussey's translation is for the greater 
part accurate and lucid. 

?? Hussey. 138-41. For the stating of problems by Aristotle just to introduce his 
own views as part of his strategy of argument see e.g. Met. B; Phys. IV 1, 209a2-29. 
An interesting discussion of the historical problems surrounding the 'reality of 
time" issue 1s found in Sorabji (1983), 7-68. 

*6 Once again, Aristotle's dialectical approach comes to the fore. See Tof. 1 18- 
14 where the collection and exposition of the opinions of previous thinkers about 
the issue to hand turns out to be an important part of the dialectical method. 

17 The distinction betwcen 'change' (μεταβολή) and 'movement' (κίνησις) is 
not very important in Phys. ΠῚ and IV; cf. Hussey, 55. See also Aristotle's explicit 
remark at 218b19-20. The 'Does time Require Change" question in its historic 
perspective is discussed in Sorabji (1983), 67-83. 
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what must be examined" (218b9-10). And this is precisely what 
Aristotle has in mind in the remaining part of the discussion in these 
chapters. 

Aristotle's manner of expression is, as so often, remarkably ellip- 
tical. Just like on other occasions where he develops his own view on 
the matter to hand, Aristotle likes to use nouns pregnantly, making 
use of their semantic ambivalence: nouns often refer to their signifi 
cate as enmattered in a particular, and thus 'time' and 'change' are 
here used to stand for something znvolved 1n temporal conditions, 
and something involved in change, respectively.*? The next few sen- 
tences (218b10-18) embrace this idea ("alteration and change of any- 
thing are only found in concrete particulars"). So we are in fact 
entitled to call time 'a kind of change' (b9-10: μεταβολῇ τις). How- 
ever, Aristotle points out some unmistakable differences: change 15 
localized in the changing particular, whereas time 15 equally every- 
where and with everything; moreover, changes may be faster and 
slower — time is not. It will be plain that in pointing out such differ- 
ences, a shift has occurred in Aristotle's attention from this or that 
actually changing and time-bound particular to 'change' and 'ume' 
as features generally occurring in the world of paruculars. Anyway, 
tme as a phenomenon cannot be the same as change. 

In the next chapter Aristotle proceeds to tackle the problem how 
time and change are connected. He begins by taking up the close 
relationship between them — which was established so confidently at 
218b9-10 — from a fresh point of view: our awareness of temporality 
(διάνοια). That there is no time apart from change and alteration is 
gathered from the unmistakable fact that when we do not mark off 
any alteration, and our state of mind seems to remain the same, 1t 
happens that we do not think that any time has elapsed;?? whereas 
when we do perceive and mark it off, then we speak of a lapse of ume 


38 My semantic Main Rule of 'double entendre' (RSC); see my section 1.71. The 
ambivalence roots in the chief tenet of Aristotle's anti-Platonism: "no εἶδος but 
enmattered in particulars, and, therefore, forms and the things informed exten- 
sionally coincide". Compare 218b10-12 to Met. o. 2, 994b25-26: "Even matter has to 
be conceived of as involved in a changing [2material] thing (ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν ὕλην £v 
κινουμένῳ νοεῖν ἀνάγκη)". Compare Ammonius CAG IV-6, p. 69!?!4: [...} οὐχ ὅτι ὁ 
τόπος λέγεται ποῦ, ἀλλὰ τὰ πράγματα τὰ ἐν τόπῳ ὄντα, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ ὁ χρόνος αὐτὸς 
ποτέ, ἀλλὰ τὰ ἐν χρόνῳ γινόμενα πράγματα. 

19 Since to Aristotle, sleep implies a suspension of the activity of the 'sensus 
communis'. In Somno 2, 455a4-b183, Aristotle refers to the myth of the Sardinian 
Sleepers. There is an interesting discussion of this myth in Cavagnaro-Stuijt (1995), 
292-300. 
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(218b21-33). This fact opens up a new perspective on the structure of 
the semantic scope of the concept of time. Retaining the two findings 
of the previous chapter to the effect that üme is not simply idenucal 
to change, but is not independent of change either (219al1-10), we 
must reconsider the nature of time, that is to say, we have to establish 
what aspect of change time is — this time in terms of our perception of 
Change and Time.?9 

At 219210-33, and subsequently, Aristotle unfolds what Hussey 
(91) calls “ἃ 'grand design! in which all metrical and topological 
properties of time-intervals are to be defined in terms of, and shown 
to be dependent on the corresponding properties of changes, and 
these 1n turn are to be similarly derived from those of magnitudes". 
As for the two pairs 'magnitude-change' and 'change-time' it is 
claamed?! that (a) there are relationships of priority (ontological 
and/or logical and/or epistemological) in virtue of which the second 
member of each pair 15 in some sense dependent upon the first; and 
(b) as a result of this dependence, the second member of each pair 
has an internal structure analogous to that of the first, and derives 
from it. These claims together constitute Aristotle's grand design' in 
his discussion of time, in which his principal aim is to exhibit its 
structure and properties as perfectly intelligible in terms of the 
structure and propertues of spatially extended magnitudes and their 
changes. 

These close relationships are expressed by the notion of 'follow- 
ing' (ἀκολουθεῖν). What follows and is followed is not magnitude, 
change, and time, but their properties of being continuous and 
having a before-and-after (219310-25). What makes these structural 
and logico-epistemological sequences somewhat complex is the fact 
that both properties, the continuity and particularly the 'before-and- 
after' of change and time, have everything to do with their being 
perceived. 

The property of 'before-and-after' (τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον) will 
play the key role in the subsequent discussion, which will lead to 
Aristotle's remarkable definition of time at 219b1-2, and 220a24-26. 
Other occurrences of the phrase?? show that it was already used as a 


Ὁ The perception of Change and Time, which is here only stated dialectically, 
is developed in Ax. II 6; III 1, 424a14-bll; Sens. 1, 437a3-9; Mem. 1, 449b24-450a25 
and 2, 452b7-45324. 

?! Hussey, 142, with his extensive comments, 143-50. 

(? Phys. VHI 1, 251b10-11 and 7, 261214; Cael. 11 4, 286b16; GA II 6, 742421; Met. 
Α δ, 959316; Β 2,999235: Δ 11, 101922; Θ ὃ, 105045; Μ 2, 1077219, 27; 6, 1080 4156} 
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technical term in the Academy, and, what will turn out to be of major 
importance for our understanding of Aristotle's definition of time, it 
denoted something that could be present only im an ordered seres. 
From the semantic point of view, Aristotle's wording (2192a19-21) 
should be paid special attention to: "The before-and-after in change 
is what being at a certain time (ὃ μέν ποτε ὄν), change [i.e the 
changing thing, taking the noun's significate ?n concreto] 15,55 but the 
before and after taken in its own being (τὸ εἶναι αὐτῷ) is something 
different and is not the same as change".5* What Aristotle is trying to 
say is this. Ultimately, the before-and-after 7s found in change (and 
the changing thing in its successive stages), and thus, as 1t were, 
coincides (extensionally or referentially, that is) with change. Even 
so, it is not the same as change, so that, although change and time 
have the property of *'before-and-after' in common and extensionally 
coincide, they cannot be put on a par, formally speaking. 

From 219222 onwards, a first, operational definition of time 15 
prepared for by working out the 'before-and-after' property time 
shares with change; once again it is consciousness, i.e. the perception 
of the before-and-after that is the consttutive link: 


Phys. IV 11, 219222-30: For sure (ἀλλὰ urv), we become acquainted 
with time, too only when we mark off change, marking it off by the 
before-and-after, and we speak of a lapse of time only when we have 
perceived the before-and-after in change. We mark off change by 
taking them [the before and the after, including?? the object in its 


(cf. Annas, 1979, 163) and 1080b12; ENT 6, 1096218. 

?5 Meaning: "The before-and-after in change is the changing thing in its 
capacity of being present at certain (successive) instants". I cannot follow FIussey's 
rendering (44; 148) "in respect of what makes it what it is, change". Hussey seems 
to erroneously take the technical phrase 6 ποτε ὄν to be an equivalent of ὅπερ ὄν. 
For Aristotle's use of this technical tool see my section 12.32. Note that as in other 
occurrences of the phrase, the relative pronoun ὅ is predicate to the participle ὄν, 
rather than subject to ἐστιν. Thus in effect what is referred to by the pronoun 
implements the empty container 'being'. The pronoun is correctly taken as a 
predicate noun by Bragues (1982, 98-144), who presents an excellent analysis of the 
Aristotelian formula ὅ ποτε ὄν. He rightly retains ἐστιν at 219321 (which was 
cancelled by Ross and Cavagnaro, following Torstrik) and renders (131; cf. 102) 
2190419-21: "L'antério-postérieur est dans le mouvement ce qu'étant à un moment 
donné celui-ci (le mouvement) est mouvement". 

5* Incidentally, here and at some other places, Ross (who cancelled ἐστιν at 
a91) fell victim to Torstrik's disastrous interferences with Aristotle's text. As for the 
cancelling (at 219221) of ἐστιν, which is found in all our MSS, I cannot see how 
from the viewpoint of paleography, the followers of Torstrik can explain the 
putative suppletion of this verb by a copyist. Ironically enough, this copyist must 
have taken the ὅ ποτε ὄν construction as Bragues correctly does. 

55 According, that is, to the RSC Rule (section 1.71). 
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successive stages| to be different things, and something in between 
different from either; for whenever we conceive of the extremes as 
different from what is 1n between, and the soul says that the nows are 
two, one before and one after, then this phenomenon too we call 
'time'; I mean to say (γὰρ), what is marked off by the now is thought 
to be time; let this be established. 


If such an awareness is missing there will be no change, and, accord- 
ingly, no time either, while if there is perception of the before and 
after, then we speak of time (219a330-b1). These statements (219222- 
25 and a30-bl) lead to the definitive?? definition of time: This 
indeed is what ume is: 'arithmos! of change in respect of the before- 
and-after" (219b1-2). 


12. 32. Aristotle's definition of χρόνος. Its elliptic semantic area 


Ihe upshot of the previous discussions is that (a) time has everything 
to do with change; but (b) is definitely not the same thing as change; 
and (c) the difference between these two largely rests on conscious- 
ness (διάνοια): when we are aware of the before and after of (the 
successive stages of) change, and understand them in terms of differ- 
cnt nows, then there is an awareness of time. These features, includ- 
ing their association and diversity, return in Aristotle's definition of 
time and its explanation, and 1n the subsequent discussions 1n chs. 
12-14 as well. 

The defimition of time is, not surprisingly with Aristotle, somewhat 
obscured by his elliptical manner of speaking. For sure, the common 
rendering of ἀριθμός by 'number' is awkward and makes the defini- 
tion even less accessible. First and foremost, Greek ἀριθμός (like 
Laün 'numerus', at that) usually implies plurality?? (so that, properly 


?6 Cf. 220a24-26. Hussey suspects (150; 152) that the definition as presented at 
219h5]-2 was inserted by someone who thought it! was the otlicial definition and 
ought to be present in this section. I rather regard this sentence as offering (in the 
way of a clarion call) Aristotle's personal view, right at thc start of the 1c maining 
part of the chapter. It has been sufficiently prepared for by the previous paragraph. 

/$ See ge. Phys l1V. 12, 220327; Mel, .N 15, T021a12-15; 6, IOIDbT7-I18; Z. 13, 
1039a12-14; 1 6, 1057a3-5: N 1, 1087b33-34; Lin. insec. 969a15-16; An. III 1, 425a19, 
where it is said that 'number' is perceived by noting the absence of continuity. Cf. 
APo. 11 1, 89b25f.: eig ἀριθμὸν θέντες - "putting it in a more-than-one-word 
expression ; my section 6.5]. A similar use of ἀριθμητός is found at. PAys. 1 7, 
190b25, where ὕλη ἀριθμητή means 'matter taken in its two successive shapes! — cf. 
the phrase λεγόμενον ἀμφοτέρως, uscd at GC I 3, 317b17-18 of the 'thar out of 
which' taken in its capacity of actually being [x] axd potentially [y] — rather than 
"matter that is counted' (Oxford Translation), or 'countable matter (Bemclmans), 
let alone 'measurable matter! (Charlton ad loc.). 
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speaking, our 'number' '1' is not an ἀριθμός or 'numerus', but the 
principle of counting), and thus primarily connotes an ordered series 
of two, or more, elements that are somehow alike and therefore 
'countable'.58 As in verbs such as ἀραρίσκω and ἀρέσκῳ and nouns 
like ἀρετή and ἄριστος, the root 'ap-' in ἀριθμός means fitting"; 
hence, ἀριθμός is something like 'what can be put in an ordered 
series of alike elements'.5?? The use of ἀριθμός in the definition of 
time refers to the series of similar — and therefore countable — 
nows (219b10-11) appertaining to our perception of change. 

When reading Aristotle, the three aforesaid connotations should 
be carefully recognized. At the same time they should be well marked 
off, to prevent us from taking change and time for the same thing. 
Hence the qua-ocution is used to qualify their coincidence: "So time 
is change only in-so-far as (ἀλλ᾽ ἣ) change contains a series «of stages 
perceived as nows»" (219b2-3). Aristotle goes on to clarify what he 
means by an indication (σημεῖον), but is compelled to likewise qualify 
the suggested equation of time with ἀριθμός, this time by opposing 
two ways in which the word can be used. Note that Aristotle's use of 
the words ἀριθμός and χρόνος in this connection is the same as in 
ordinary language: 

Phys. IV 11, 219b3-9: An indication: we discern the greater and the 
less by number (ἀριθμῷ), and greater and less change by time 
(χρόνῳ); hence time is something like number (ἀριθμός τις). But 
number' is used in two ways: we call number both (a) that which is 
counted and countable (τὸ ἀριθμητόν) and (b) that by which we 


count. Now time is that which is counted and not that by which we 
count. And these two are quite different things.0? 


The concluding part of the passage suggests that the aforesaid 'series' 
should be taken :n concreto, 1.6. as that which is perceived as ordered in 
a series. Thus it is quite reasonable to take change and time 2n 
concreto as well: what is in time coincides with what is in change only 


*5 Dutch: 'aantal', rather than 'getal'. I owe to Professor C.J. Ruijgh a number 
of valuable additional linguistic data on the key terms ἀριθμός and χρόνος. Sec also 
P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque (Paris 1968-80) s.vv., and 
Ruijgh (1996), 544-6. 

59 Interestingly, the same suffix is found in ῥυθμός - 'any regularly recurring 
(hence measurable) motion'. 

00 'This does not mean, however, that ἀριθμός in the sense of ἀριθμητόν (ἃ 
stretch of time") cannot be employed, in the context of perception, to indicate 
something by which we measure another stretch of time, or fast and slow. Thus 
elsewhere (e.g. at PAys. IV 11, 219b4-5; 12, 220b3-5 and 16-17), Aristotle speaks of 
(or implies) the instrumental function of üme. Cf. Sorabj (1983), 86f. 
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in so far as the successive stages of things changing are put 1n an 
ordered series. To understand the nouns χρόνος and ἀριθμός in this 
way is indeed appropriate.?! However, our understanding of 
Aristotle's definition of time is complicated by his introduction of the 
important constitutive notion of 'consciousness'. As a result the 
notion of time is associated not only with the ontological status of 
things in change and time, but also, even more prominently, with 
these things qua being perceived. Right at the start of his investigation at 
217b31ff., Aristotle made it quite clear that the scarce and dim 
existence of time is entirely dependent on our perception of change. 
To put it otherwise, our problem with Aristotle's definition 15 that the 
word 'time' does not have one focal meaning: its semantic area 
actually resembles an ellipse, with two foci: 


Thus χρόνος has a twofold connotation, one (O), bearing on the 
ontological condition that belongs to the changing things on their 
own, as a result of their physical conditions; the other (E), bearing on 
their property of being countable in the framework of our percep- 
tion of the (different stages of) their change. The ontological condi- 
tion can be referred to by using the words 'changing', transient, 
'corruptible' and the like (none of which imply mental activity), but 
also by mind-dependent words like 'temporary', momentary', being 
subject to time' etc., which do imply our perception of them. 

The first complicating factor in Aristotle's semantics concerning 
χρόνος is that the former group of indications is so closely related to 
the latter that Aristotle uses their members indiscriminately. For 


9! Semantic Main Rule of 'double entendre' or 'semantic counterpoint (RSC); 
my section 1.71. 
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instance, the physical stages of change are often represented by corre- 
sponding perceived nows. Another complicaung factor is Aristotle's 
customary cryptic manner of speaking, particularly his application of 
the Rule of 'double entendre' (RSC), of which we already observed 
instances in our discussion of 219b3-9. 


12. 33. The exceptionally complex semantics of χρόνος 


In order to shed more light upon Aristotle's enigmatic definition of 
üme we should take these two complexities into consideration. 
According to the 'double entendre' Rule (RSC), just as κίνησις 
should be taken not only for change but also zn concreto for something 
subject to change, likewise χρόνος stands not only for the condition 
of temporality but also for something being in temporal conditions.9? 
Moreover, the 'double focus' (Ὁ and E) present in the semantuc area 
of xpóvoc, complicates things even more: the close liaison between O 
and E, i.e. the adjacent conjunction of the notions, 'change' and 
ume' — which indeed comes rather close to formal 1dentity — in a 
way fuses temporality/temporariness and changeability/transitori- 
ness. As we saw already, the latter, physical property of things 1s often 
inevitably couched in terms that primarily connote the perception of 
ume. This feature notably comes to the fore where Aristotle 
associates being in time' with "being physically acted upon by time 
in the sense of being degenerated; and he opposes 'time-bound' to 
'eternal' and 'universal'.?? On the other hand, in the restrictive 
clause occurring in 14, 223a325-28, this ontological connotation of 
χρόνος is brought into focus, and its being perception-bound is 
explicitly disregarded for a while, so that the word is primarily taken 
as connoting that which :s znvolved in time: "If there is nothing that 


9? "The application of RSC is the more remarkable as in this context it bears on 
coincidental properties; for this application see my section 1.71. Sorabji rightly 
observes (1983, 89, re Phys. IV 11, 220a10-21) that Aristotle is concerned with 
counting instantaneous enities as well as with time ?n abstracto. 

0$. Phys. IV 12, 221a30-b7; 221b28-30; 13, 222b16-27. Compare the opposition 
κατὰ χρόνον-ἁπλῶς at Int. 1, 16218; my section 1.3. Likewise at Top. II 11, 115b13-14 
the 'unqualified impossible! is put alongside what is 'time-bound impossible. 
There are some pertinent comments on this basic issue of Aristotelian ontology in 
Hussey, 168f. "There are, in the sublunary world, counter-balancing degenerative 
changes [i.e. counterbalancing the perfective changes, derived from God's con- 
tinuous input of energy via the celestial rotations, De R.], explained by the imper- 
fection of sublunary things, and attributable to no one force, strictly speaking; it is 
these that are called, in an illuminating metaphor, the actions of time" (Hussey, 
169). 
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has 1t in its nature to count except soul, i.e. its intellectual part, then 
it is impossible for any time to be without soul, but al best "time in the 
sense of what is in temporal conditions (ὃ ποτε ὃν ἔστιν ὃ χρόνος) " 
(223a26-277), i.e. the substratum of time.9* 


12. 34 The ontological connotation of χρόνος. The use of Ihe ὅ ποτε ὄν 
clause 


In the ontological connotation represented by point 'O' of our 
semantic ellipse, it 1s the mode of being generically signified by 
the category of When (Ποτέ) that is under consideration.» We 
already came accross the phrase ὁ ποτε ὄν at 219a19-21, where the 
before-and-after in change was referentially identified with that which 
is changing taken in its capacity of being given in. temporal 
conditions, i.e. as a ποτε ὄν. This passage is alluded to at 219b10-15, 
where the thing involved in time is referred to by 'the (successive) 
now(s)': 


Ibid. 11, 219b10-16: Time in its entirety is a self-identical entity; for the 
now when«ever» it was?? is the same «as any other now» (although its 
actual being is different). It is the now that divides time, considered 
as (ἢ) before-and- after. The now is in a way the same, and in another 
way not the same: in so far as (ἢ) it is present in a thing's different 
stages, it is different (ἐμαὶ was in each stage its now),97 but that which 


0* Lit: *what being, time exists! (ἔστιν), that is to say that from this point of 
view, 'time' completely coincides with the substrate's temporality', assuming that 
things' 'changeability' is taken as their 'temporality'. Thus χρόνος should be taken 
in roncreto, sec thc semantic Main Rule (RSC); my section 1.71. Pare Sorabp (1983), 
90; Cavagnaro (1995), 109ff., and nearly all other commentators, the relative pro- 
noun 6 goes as a predicate noun with the participle ὄν, rather than as as a subject 
with the finite verb. Cf. PA II 2, 649a14-15, and sec my next section. 

0? (Cat. 4, 1026; 242. Note that there is a sliding scale of the uses of the indefinite 
ποτὲ ('atsome time or other!) from 'ata certain time' to δὶ any time whatsoever. ] 
occasionally am subsuming these shades of meaning under the generic phrase 'in 
(its) temporal conditions', which also happily embraces the abstract use of ποτέ 
(the universal property of temporality/temporarine ss/ momentariness ). 

m He ὁπότ᾽ ἦν, instead of the common reading 6 ποτ᾽ ἦν. On the common 
reading, 219b11 does not count among the occurrences of the phrase ὅ ποτε ὄν 
either, pace Hussey (1983), 152 and Bemelmans (1995), 212, n. 105. Bragues (1982, 
114-6) rightly takes this occurrence of ποτέ to be a difficult case, let alone that this 
passage could be regarded as the basic one (as it is taken by Wieland (*1970, 324), 
among others). He thinks (115) that the only possible rendering could be: "Le 
mouvement qui était à ce moment est le méme", but deems the words 6 ποτ᾽ ἦν, τὸ 
δ᾽ εἶναι αὐτῷ ἕτερον a gloss made by a "lector er uditus". 

2 Retaining the MSS reading τὸ νῦν, instead of the superfluous conjecture τὸ 
νῦν «£ivoi» (Bonitz, Ross, Bragues). 
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being at its successive instants (0 δέ ποτε 0v)9? the now [the instanta- 
neous thing] 15, that is the same. For change follows magnitude, as was 
said, and time, we assert, follows change.9? 


Other occurrences of the phrase ποτε ὃν (outside Phys.) are PA II 8, 
649b24, and GC I 3, 319333-b4;?? and in the preamble to the former 
passage, viz. PA II 2, 648b35ff., there is a related use of ποτέ (at 
649a14-15). In 648b35ff., Aristotle is trying to clarify the difference 
between cases 1n which bodily heat belongs to the bodies themselves 
and those where it comes from outside, by analysing the concepts 
hot fer se and "hot per accidens as said of blood. We can indeed 
speak of hot blood' either in the sense that 1t 1s hot by itself, 1.6. 
essentially, or meaning that it derives its heat from elsewhere. Now to 
Aristotle, heat (being hot) is simply a coincidental property blood 
derives from the heart, or from the celestial heat which has its main 
seat 1n the heart. To ignore this distinction makes it impossible to say 
whether a thing 1s hot or is not (648b35-649a14). He makes use of 
the notion of ποτέ in a way similar to that in our Physics passage, to 
express the formal identity of blood (blood is blood") when taken 
apart from its actually being hot from without, while setting this 
against blood coupled with heat as a coincidental attribute. He then 
puts the formation 'hot-blood' on a par with other word strings 
(συνδυαζόμενα) like *'hot-water' or 'hotiron', which taken as a one- 
word expression (ὄνομα) indicate the actual substrata including their 
(coincidental) property of being hot. Thus αἷμα can be used to stand 
for a hot stage of something underlying heat, which by itself is not 
hot, but none the less may be called hot-blood'. The substrate 15 re- 
ferred to by using ποτέ in a way similar to the one found in the ὃ ποτε 
ὃν formula (i.e. as an adverb indicating the object's *'being in time"), 
the difference being that at 649a314-15 (ὃ μὲν γὰρ note τυγχάνει ὃν τὸ 
ὉὈὉποκείμενον) it goes with a finite verb, rather than with a participle:?! 


9635 Cf. Bragues (1982), 105. The adverb ποτέ (- 'at a certain moment") is here 
used distributively (δὲ any instant'). Compare the use in common Greek of the in- 
definite pronoun τις for 'anyone concerned", 'everyone'. Liddell & Scott s.v. A II 2. 

9? Cf. 12, 220b24-28. 

70 "The GC passage will be dealt in my section 12.39. 

7 Unlike in the other occurrences of ποτέ, in this construction, in which ποτέ is 
not followed by ὃν, the relative pronoun must be the subject, loosely taking up the 
ἔνια of 6492313. Or should we supply «ὃν» after ποτε, and take 0 to be the predicate 
to this ὄν, and render the sentence thus: "For that which it [sc. such a thing as 
meant at 649313 by ἔνια] in the successive instants happens to be, viz. the 
substrate"? Either way, the status of the persistent substrate comes well to the fore, 
and is described in a similar way as at 3, 649b23-24. 
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PA II 2, 649214-17: For what at its successive instants the underlying 
thing happens to be is not «as such» a Aot thing; but taken together 
(συνδυαζόμενον) «with the attribute, heat» it is a hot-thing, just as if 
one attached to hot water or hot iron a single name (ὄνομα) [viz. 
'hot-water' and *hotiron ].7? 


In the subsequent chapter, in which clearly the line of thought of ch. 
2 is retained, the persistence of the substrate is given emphasis with 
the help of the usual formula 6 ποτε ὄν: 


Ibid. 3, 649b20-27: These distinctions, then, being made, it is plain 
that the blood taken this way [i.e. together with its heat] is a hotthing 
— as 1f this were the quiddity of blood, just as 'boiling-water' were 
thus used if we were to signify it by a single name— but the under- 
lying thing, I.e. (καὶ) that which being in its temporal condition, the 
blood is (ὅ ποτε ὃν aiu& £otw),7? that is «as such» not something hot. 
Blood, then, taken by itself (καθ᾽ αὑτό), is in a certain sense hot, and 
in another sense it is not: for its heat features in its description (£v τῷ 
λόγῳ |viz. "hot-blood']), just as paleness does in the definiens of ' pale 
man', but in so far as (ἢ) blood is taken with regard to the property it 
undergoes (κατὰ πάθος) [1.e. as substrate], it 1s not hot in itself. 


Speaking generally, ποτε ὃν clauses serve to pierce below the surface 
of a thing's ever-varymg coincidental appurtenances, to lay bare its 
underlying structure ('substrate') which remains in the lapse of time. 
Thus the formula (referentally) denotes a thing's actual being — 
instead of formally signifying its essence, as Hussey (148f.; 152) takes 
it by rendering: "what makes it what it is". We should instead take the 
basically temporal sense of ποτέ into consideration. That is to say, the 
use of the phrase ποτε ὃν in apposito causes the thing under examina- 
Gon to be referred to in its capacity of persistently underlying the 
different stages of change. But it is true, since this construction does 
not advance the object including its successive conditions (συνδυαζό- 
μενον), 1t 2n effect bears upon the thing as it happens to be apart from 
these varying conditions ('blood by itself, *moving thing by itself, 
point by itself, and so on). None the less, the formula as such does 
not refer to the thing's essential nature ("whatever it is by being 
which blood is blood"; Hussey, 148). The only universal aspect of 
ποτε ὃν is that it generalizes τὸ νῦν. 


7? ΤΗΣ subtle difference between taking ὅ as a subject (rendering: "what the 


underlying thing happens to be') and as a predicate noun (as above) is aptly 
explained by Bragues (1982), 107f. 

7$ Bragues's rendering (109) seems to be less adequate: "le substrat et ce 
qu'étant à un moment donné il (sc. le substrat) est sang, n'est pas chaud". 
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Returning now to the Physics passage quoted above, the successive 
nows are evidently to be taken (ontologically) as representative of the 
successive stages of change. The words 'magnitude', 'change', and 
'time' should be understood n concreto, 1.6. as primarily standing for 
things having magnitude, and so on; their being subject to change and 
time is manifest from thc subsequent lines, in which the formal 
identity of the different stages of change (change 15 change") is set 
against the extensional differences between the changing objects 
considered in the successive stages. These differences are elucidated 
(219b18-21) by contrasuüng the permanence-in-tüme of the changing 
thing with its varying appearances. The diversity of the successive 
stages 15. even stressed by Aristotle referring to the way in which 
sophists assume that Coriscus-being-in-the-Lyceum is different from 
Coriscus-being-in-the-marketplace (to abuse this formal difference 
for a paralogism in which it is taken extensionally, to prove that the 
man is different from himself): 


Phys. YV 11, 219b16-33: And likewise there is a dependent sequence"? 
of the moving body, by which we recognize movement and the before 
and after in it, upon the point. In fact (δὴ), what this thing [i.e. the 
moving thing] being in the lapse of time is (ὃ μέν ποτε ὃν ἐστὶ) ? is the 
same thing (I mean the moving point,7/ or stone, or something of the 


71 Simplicius (CAG IX, p. 723! ?9?) reports that the argument was 'Coriscus, 
being the same, is now in the market-place and now in the Lyceum; whoever comes 
to be now in the market-place and now in the Lyceum comes to be different from 
himself; therefore etc.'. Cf. the identity fallacies in Plato, Euthydemus 275Eff. 

75 Supplying (not, reading) ἀκολουθεῖ from b15. Ross ad loc. (1936, 599f.) has: 
"The analogy between movement and the μέγεθος (path) it covers, in respect of 
continuity, was brought out in 410-190. Aristotle now points out that there is a 
similar analogy between the point which traces out the path, and the moving object 
which traces out the movement. He is evidently working with the conception of the 
line as produced by the fluxion (ῥύσις) of a point (De An. 40924, P. [Philoponus] 
7271.25, S. [Simplicius] 722.28. 724.34, Iambl. Im Nicom. Arithm. (ed. Pistelh) 57.8) ". 

76 Adding ἐστὶ with codex Vaticanus 1027. Cf. Bragues, 105. 

77 Ross (600): "In b15-18 the στιγμή (i.e the geometrical point) has been treated 
as the generator of the path (μέγεθος), as the φερόμενον is the generator of the 
movement. Here στιγμή is, by an unfortunate lapse, treated as a φερόμενον; and Aere 
therefore otvyur must be used in the sense of a partücle. [...] The MS reading may 
be defended by reference to 227b16, where στιγμῇ is used of a moving material 
particle". As a matter of fact, Ross is wrong in speaking of a lapse in Aristotle's use 
of στιγμή at 219b19. He fails to notice that, in accordance with what I have 
indicated as the semantic rule of 'double entendre' (RSC; section 1.71), Aristotle 
first (016-18) takes στιγμή (like φερόμενον, for that matter) for 'point taken apart 
from its moving' (like φερόμενον for 'changing thing, not including its successive 
conditions') — meaning 'a point is a point, period' — and afterwards takes (b19) it 
for 'point including its successive positions', meaning 'this point here is not that 
point over there. 
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kind); but taken according to the description of its successive stages 
(τῷ λόγῳ), it is different — in the way, indeed, in which sophists 
assume that Coriscus-being-in-the-Lyceum is different from Coriscus- 
being-in-the- marketplace, and assert that these, of course, are differ- 
ent things, owing to the different places. And the now follows the 
moving thing as time follows change: for it is by the moving thing that 
we become acquainted with the beforc-and-after in change, and in so 
far as (ἢ) the before-and-after are countable [i.e. can be put in a 
series] the now comes to be. Hence, in these cases too, that which at 
successive instants, a now [i.e. an object given at this or that moment] 
is (ὃ μέν ποτε ὃν νῦν ἐστι), is thc same — for the before-and-after is 
what is in the changing thing —but the now's actually being «success- 
ively» is different; for in so far as (ἢ) the before and after can be put 
in a series, the now comes to be. And what is the most familiar of the 
things involved is this thing [i.e. the thing in its successive stages]; for 
change is known by what changes, and motion by the moving thing; 
for the moving thing is a (Ais, while change is not."? Hence the «thing 
being» now is in a way the same always, and 1n a way not the same; for 
this also holds of the thing moving. 


12. 35 The nature of Time Mself. The epistemological connolation 


Evidently, in the foregoing texts the ontological connotation of 
χρόνος prevails in that they primarily deal with [hings involved in 
change and time, in spite of the fact that they are frequently brought 
up in time-bound terms. From 219b33 onwards, the attention clearly 
shifts to the nature of time itself, and thus the epistemological conno- 
tation features prominently. We are reminded that the property of 
being now' (or 'momentariness') attributed to changing things is a 
üme-bound notion; and the conception of changing things in terms 
of their successive conditions, accordingly, depends on the 'count- 
ability" attached to both the moving or changing thing and motion or 
change.7? Along these lines it is possible to shed light on the rela- 
aüonship between the perceived nows and time: the things' momen- 
tariness and their involvement in time are conditioned by their 
common property of being susceptible of ἀριθμός: 


Ibid. 11, 219b33-220a4: It is also manifest that if there were no time, 
there would be no now either, and 1f there were no now there would 
be no time. For just as 'moving thing' and 'motion' go togcther, so 
too do the counting (dpIDIOC): of the moving thing and that of its 


^^ No doubt, τὸ φερόμενον should be taken ad seusum for both moving and 
changing things, as κίνησις seems to include φορά. The generic use of κίνησις for 
change of any sort is indicated by Aristotle δὲ Phys. IV 14, 223a29-bl. 

7? Aristotle is kind enough, this time, to make his use of RSC explicit. 
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motion. Time indeed is the total sum (ἀριθμός) of the motion, and 
the now is, like the moving thing is, so to speak (otov),9? a unit of the 
total sum. 


Next the posinon of Now with reference to Time is brought into 
focus. Both the continuity and the divisibility of time are due to the 
now; for it is likewise the now corresponding to which both motion 
and the moving thing have a dependent sequence (22024-6). Along 
these lines the continuity and divisibility of ime are explained; once 
again, the ποτε ὄν formula turns out to be useful to clear up (by 
negative evidence, this time) the special property Aristotle has in 
mind: 
Ibid. 11, 22026-9: For «on the one hand», change and motion also 
owe their being one (μία) [i.e. continuity] to the moving thing, 
because this remains one and the same (Év) — and «speaking of 
oneness, I do» not «mean this» in terms of what being at a certain 
stretch of time (ὃ ποτε ὄν), it is: for this may leave intervals; but what is 
one in terms of what it is called (τῷ λόγῳ) 8] «at its successive stages ». 


And on the other hand (δε), this «now» is also that which delimits the 
successive stages of the motion-change. 


The now shares this double function with the point; the latter, too, 
both makes the length continuous and delimits it, serving as the 
beginning of one length and the end of another. In the case of move- 
ment, however, the now?? is always different, because the moving 
thing is always in a different position (22039-14). Time and its 
continuity can be defined in terms of the different points and nows, 
counted (or at least countable) as they are, owing to their successive 
appearances in the process of change. On the other hand, the now 
considered as a limit is not time, properly speaking: it only falls to 
time. But in so far as (5) it is involved in the process of counting, it is 
an agent in this process. The difference between the now as a limit 
and time as a counted (countable) whole is obvious: limits merely 
divide lines at a certain spot, while the sum total of, say, these ten 
horses 15 not tied to this particular series of ten (220a14-24; cf. 12, 
220b10-12). 


89 For otov used in the sense of 'so to speak' or 'that is to say' see also Goldin 
(1996), 43; our /Imdex, s.v. 

81 Of. ἐν τῷ λόγῳ at PA II 2, 649b25 (my section 12.34). 

3? ]tis clear from the subsequent 'because' clause that τὸ δὲ νῦν at a14 must be 
taken to include (in accordance with RSC) things in their momentary conditions. 
Note that Greek idiom not only allows substantivated uses of the adverb νῦν (τὸ 
νῦν, τὰ νῦν) but its use as an adjective as well (οἱ νῦν ἄνθρωποι). 
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The chapter winds up by presenting the previous (219b1-2) defini- 
tion of time as resulüng from the foregoing discussions: 


Ibid. 11, 220224-26: It is plain, therefore (τοίνυν), that time is the 
arithmos of change with reference to before-and-afterness, and it 1s 
continuous; for the change is continuous. 


Our foregoing observations can be adduced in support of expand- 
ing?? this definition as follows: time, temporality and momentariness, 
that 15, 15 what 15 1mplied in the sequential character and. in the countability 
(ἀριθμός) of the process of change, including the things involved in this 
process (κινήσεως), and all this, owing 1o the before-and-afterness of its 
(their) successive stages (κατά τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον), taken as con- 
üunuous. 


12. 36 Further observations about T1me 1n chs. 12-14 


The three remaining chapters of Physics IV contain a more or less 
coherent collecuon of supplementary notes intended to further 
clarify the nature of time, by offering more details about the marked 
traits of 115 constitutive elements. They contain quite a number of 
statements already presented in the previous chapters.?? It would go 
beyond the scope of our methodological interest in Aristotle's 
discussion of time to deal with them extensively. 

Chapter 12 is about various attributes of time, and 15 closely related 
to the epistemological connotation in xpóvoc. In 220a27-32, once 
again the series character of ἀριθμός comes to the fore. It is in terms 
of its countable aspect (ἣ ἀριθμός) that we speak of time as much or 
little, and in terms of its continuity (f συνεχής) that we speak of long 
and short; but as we do not speak of a fast or slow portion of time by 
which we count, we do not speak of fast or slow time either (220a332- 
b5). Iime in general is the same everywhere, but there are different 
nows and periods of time, such as the present, the past and the 
future. In the case of a hundred horses and a hundred men, the 
number 15 the same, but the horses are different from the men 
(220b5-12). As the same movement can be repeated, so can the same 


55 Compare Ross's comment (605) on 12, 22]a11: "We cannot use the phrase 
in number" in this sense, but perhaps 'included in the numerical system' will serve 
for both the senses of ἐν ἀριθμῷ mentioned in a11-13". 

93 The chapters may well be older than chs. 10-11, as is sometimes assumed, but 
can also be taken as written as additions. Anyway, they are handed down as 
subsequent chapters. 
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time, e.g. a year or spring or autumn (b12-14). We count and meas- 
ure change and movement by each other — and quite understand- 
ably so, because change follows magnitude and time follows change 
(220b14-32). 

From 220b32 onwards, the ontological connotation is the leading 

one.9? First, in a linguistic intermezzo (221a9-b14) the phrase 'to be 
in time' (τὸ ἐν χρόνῳ εἶναι) is differentiated into 
(a) 'to be when time is'. This sense of the phrase is said to be so weak 
by its resting on mere chronological coincidence that it indicates no 
real relationship whatsoever between time and what is thus 'in time; 
(b) 'to be in time in the sense of being involved in a countable 
Series; 
(c) 'to be surrounded by, subject to, and acted on by time', "just as 
we are in the habit of saying 'time wears things away', 'everything 15 
aged by time' (221a31-32)". Thus time is destructive. In fact, al- 
though this *being in tüime' is, strictly speaking, not formally identical 
with 'changing', these two are mutually implicative. Therefore 
eternal things are not Ἢ üme', and rather 'timeless'.*? But what 15 at 
rest, too, is in time; for all rest is in time, and is measured by time.7 

Some corollaries are stated in 221b14-222239. Things that are 
generable and corruptible — which sometimes are and sometimes 
are not — must be in time: time embraces both their being and their 
not being the case. But things that cannot be otherwise than non- 
beings are not in time, such as the diagonal's being commensurate 
with the side, and the like. And although their contraries are always 
the case, like the diagonal's being incommensurable, they are none 
the less not in time either. 

Chapter 13 goes on to deal with some temporal terms. First, there 
is a brief account (222a10-20) of the 'now' as the link between before 
and after, and the boundary between them; cf. 11, 220a4ff. Next, the 
meaning of 'the things now' (τὰ νῦν) is differentiated into (a) the 


85 Verbeke (1985, 119-22) unduly criüicizes Aristotle for not, like Plotinus did, 
considering time's origin. In fact, Aristotle once and again underlines that time 
ultimately rests on the changeability and corruptibility of the sublunar world. 

86 For κατὰ χρόνον as opposed to 'universal', my section 1.3. By the way, it is 
(pace Ross 1961, 308, to An. III 7, 431b17-19) to 220b32ff. that Aristotle seems to 
refer at An. III 7, 431b17-19, juncto Mem. 1, 450a7-9: "Why it is impossible to think 
of anything without the idea of continuity, or to think of things that are timeless 
except in terms of time, 1s another question". Thus not only the concept of time is 
implied but, in the context of discontinuity, number as well. 

87 Part of Aristotle's remarks are confirmed at 13, ?22b16-27. 
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things that are now in the previous sense of 'now', and (b) the things 
that are at a ime which is near to the previous 'now' (222a20-24). 

The meaning of the indefinite noun ποτέ gives rise to some re- 
marks about the ubiquitous nature of time (222a24-b7). 'Sometime' 
(ποτέ) refers to a time that is definitely related to the first sense of 
'now , but it differs from it in that this time is not instantaneous but 
rather a certain stretch of time. As long as there will be motion, there 
will be time. Since time is always at a beginning and at an end, and 
the now is never the beginning and the end of the same time, time is 
always changing; and because it 15 always at a beginning, time will not 
give out. 

Next there are some remarks about the use of the adverb 'just 
(222b7-16), followed by an amplification (222b16-27)88 of what is 
found at 12, 221a26-b7. 

Chapter 14 opens with a section (222b30-223a15) that compares 
badly with the careful discussion of 'being in time' at 12, 220b32- 
22239.99 At 223a216-209 two interesting questions are discussed: 
(a) how 1s time related to the soul?, and (b) why is time present 
everywhere? The first is answered (2321-29) in line with the previous 
discussion on this subject (my sections 12.32-12.33; 12.35): without a 
soul there would be no 'countüng' or perception of time, only the 
substratum of temporality, — motion (including the moving /hing) 9 
In fact, Aristotle here alludes to what we have marked off before as 
the epistemological and the ontological connotations of χρόνος. The 
answer ventured to the other question is that time is an attribute of 
motion, namely its condition of countability (ἀριθμός ye ὦν), and that 
the entire cosmos (earth, sea, and heavens) is subject to motion, and 
that time and motion are coextensive both potentially and actually. 
(223a18-21). This coextensive nature of time and motion — indeed 
every kind of motion, not only locomotion — is given further 


55 Hussey rightly emends (1983, 168) πράττειν at 229b28 into πάσχειν. 

9? Hussey (1983), 172. 

90 Once more, the ὅ ποτε ὄν formula is used at 223327: without soul, and indeed 
the intellectual part of soul, there will only be that which at the successive instants 
'the temporary' (ὃ χρόνος, taken zn concreto) is (τοῦτο ὅ ποτε ὄν ἐστιν [instead of the 
orthotonic ἔστιν of the editions; see, however, Dragues, 103] ὃ χρόνος). One would 
expect the masculine participle àv (instead of the neuter ὄν), but the use of the 
neuter can be explaimmed as a result of attraction (because of the neuter predicate 
noun ὃ). This attraction is less surprising on account of the fact that the phrase has 
become so habitual with Aristotle that he can use it even where the subject is a 
masculine noun; cf. Ross ad lor. 
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attention in 223229-22422, including time taken as the movement of 
the celestial sphere, and the issue of circular motion. 

The chapter winds up (224a2-15) with a remark on the issue 
already dealt with at 223b1-12, to the effect that the üme of different 
events is the same time, provided that it is equal and simultaneous, 
just as the number of different collections is the same number if the 
collections are equal. The distinctions between the times involved is 
elucidated in terms of formally different quiddites: 


Phys. IV 14, 22422-15: It is also correct to say that the number of sheep 
and that of dogs is the same, if each number is equal, but that the 
decade is not the same: i.e. (0062)?! that the things making up the 
decade are not, just as the equilateral and the scalene are not the 
same triangles, although they are the same type of figure (σχῆμα ye), 
in that both are triangles. For a thing is called 'the same' which does 
not differ by a differentia, but 'not the same' if it does; as in the case 
in which a triangle differs from another by a difference in triangular- 
ity, and they therefore are different triangles, without differing, how- 
ever, by the differentia 'figure', being indeed in one and the same 
division. For a figure is either such-and-such, viz. a circle, or so-and-so, 
viz. a triangle; and of the latter one is equilateral, another scalene. 
Hence they are the same figure, namely a triangle, but 1n their 
triangularity not the same. Now, «in the afore-mentioned example» 
the number is the same (for their numbers do not differ from one 
another by the differentia of number), but the decade made up by 
them is not the same, since the things it is said of are different: dogs 
in one case, horses in another. 


The inquiry is then concluded: "And thus an account has been 
presented both of time itself and of the connected matters proper to 
the inquiry". Reviewing the discussions in their entrety, we see 
Aristotle dealing with the sticky problems concerning Time in his 
customary way of painstakingly defining the key notions, and treaüng 
the remaining (or resulting) questions in the framework of the basic 
view couched in his own definition of time. Small wonder that in 
these matters focalization and categorization (particularly coming to 
the fore by his extensive use of the quaJocution) are pivotal elements 
of Aristotle's strategy of argument. 


12. 37 The problem of "Prime matter! in Aristotle 


At least from Medieval times onwards, Aristotle has been supposed to 
posit the existence of Prime matter, an utterly formless matter, 


?! "Taking οὐδέ as the negation of xat explicatvum. 
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serving as a purely indeterminate substrate underlying any material 
composition, including each and every process of substanual change. 
Roughly speaking, this position is found in two versions. Some 
ascribe prime matter to Aristotle as underlying any process of genera- 
tion of a substance, while others confine its role to the generation of 
the simple bodies known as the four elements — fire, air, water, and 
earth — alone.9? 

It is important to realize that in the Corpus? the concept of 'prime 
matter' (πρώτῃ ὕλη) is definitely not the technical label to indicate an 
entirely formless matter. The term 15 actually used to denote that 
matter which in a series of material causes is counted as number one. 
Thus depending on the terminus a quo chosen for this count, the word 
πρώτη ὕλῃ is used to stand for a thing's 'proximate matter' or its 
"ultimate matter' as well.?4 

Richard Bemelmans has good reason to challenge the authenticity 
of the notion 'prime matter' in either version because of its incom- 
patibility with. several basic tenets of Aristotelian thought. First, it 
does not square at all with the fundamental notion of ὕλη as indicat- 
ing every material 'out of which' something can be made, and, 
accordingly, functioning as an ἐξ οὗ in every process of becoming. 
The concept of potentality, in particular, which is so elementary in 
Aristotle's philosophy, is hardly compatible with the idea of an 'out of 
which' that is entirely indeterminate: to Aristotle, a thing [xj can only 
be taken as potentially [y] if [x]'s proximate matter is actual. Even 
the element, earth, Aristotle asserts, cannot be regarded as a poten- 
tial man, and needs to have a higher degree of actuality.?? Besides, to 
the prime matter Aristotle 1s credited with (particularly in the strong 
version) persistence can hardly be attributed as a substrate.?5 


ὍΣ Bemelmans (1995, 1-18; 33-59; 73-9) extensively discusses these two main 


versions, including their numerous variations. 

95 Phys. IL 1, 193229; GCII 1, 329a23-34; GA I 20, 729332; II 1, 733b26; Met. Δ 4, 
1014b32; 101527-10; 6, 101725; H 4, 1044218 and 23; O 7, 1049a325-27; my section 
11.15. 

94 See Bonitz, Index, 786b8-14; Bemelmans, 19-31. Cf. EN III 5, 1112b19-20, 
where it is said that the primary cause (τὸ πρῶτον αἴτιον) in the order of discovery 
is the last (ἔσχατον). For a general account of *matter' see Mel. Z 7, 1032217: "that 
out of which things come to be, which we call *matter ." 

?5 Met. O 7, 1048b37-1049a15. Graham too, an adherent of prime matter in 
Aristotle, concedes (1987, 483) that "having potenuality must be a consequence of 
having some actual (italics mine) constitutive properties". Instead of rejecung the 
odd idea of prime matter in Aristotle as entirely indeterminate stuff, Graham 
(482f.) blames Aristotle for having it. 

"0 Graham (484) too recognizes this inconvenience: "It would seem that there is 
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From the viewpoint of sound philology, it seems pertinent to look 
for a solution to the prime matter problem which 15 more in line with 
Aristotelian thought, rather than obstinately ascribing to Aristotle a 
notoriously incoherent notion.?/ John Ackrill (1981, 33) addresses 
the traditional 'prime matter' issue with his customary critical sense: 


"It is a matter of dispute whether Aristotle's use of the form-matter 
distinction does in fact commit him to the actual existence of prime 
matter, or whether in his hands it is only an analytical device leading 
to no such metaphysical puzzles. [...] Can there be such a thing as 
pure form without matter - or would this be a quite unintelligible 
suggestion? Can Aristotle say that matter and form can be distin- 
gulshed in everything, as aspects of everything, without having to 
claim that there could be matter without form and form without 
matter?" 


The answer 1s: Yes, he can, and, more importantly, he does. 


12. 38 [XJ's being [y] ' s matter! taken as [x]'s special mode of bemg 


Every attempt to retain the notion of utterly indeterminate 'prime 
matter' is bound to lead to insurmountable problems and unsatis- 
factory interpretations.?5 This might lead us to reject any idea of the 
'out of which' as a fixed 'thing', and instead to approach it along the 
lines of the devices of focalization and categorization argued for in 
the present study.?? This means that we should no longer take matter 
as some 'thing' in an absolute sense, having, that 1s, a unique position 


no possible ground for establishing continuity, since by hypothesis [on whose 
hypothesis?, not Aristotle's, De ΚΕ] prime matter does not have any characteristics of 
its own [...] the whole notion of a characterless substratum that retains 1ts idenüty is 
incoherent". Graham is forced to speak of 'the paradox of prime matter' (477), 
and to consider Aristotle's position as "based on an error of analysis" (483), 
consisting in "casting supervenient characteristics in the role of constitutive charac- 
teristics" (488f.). Why should we not consider whether our 'hypothesis' is perhaps 
wrong? 

?7 [take the liberty of referring to what I on an earlier occasion remarked upon 
(1986, 20f.) namely the 'disease' of solving home-made problems of interpretation 
concerning a famous author by imputing to him 'negligence', 'making slips! or 
'inconsistency', and the like, because he does not keep to our views of his views. 
"[his kind of approach makes virtues of the very shortcomings of one's own 
interpretation and has, to my mind, much in common with Emmenthaler cheese, 
in which the holes form part of its attraction". 

938 Bemelmans, 61, 166. 

?? Also De Rijk, 1980 and 1988. For the categorization thesis in general see De 
ΕΠΚ (1980) *md (1988), and. my secduons 2.4; 2.6; 2.7; 4.]-4:2; 4.92; 7.41, 11.12- 
LL 15, 
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in the system, both ontologically and epistemologically, with the 
remarkably property of being potentially everything — a property 
indeed happily compensating its sad property of being actually just 
nothing. Instead '[x] to be the 'out of which' or ὕλη of [y]' should be 
taken to mean that something which is actually [ x], can, if you wish to 
focus upon precisely his capacity, also be categorized as a potential 
[y], or [y]'s 'matter', n'en déplaise, of course, that it can also be 
brought up after one of its many actual modes of being. Thus there is 
no room for any such thing as 'prime matter' in any variety, neither 
as a miraculous element in substantial change, nor in the generation 
of the four elements themselves. 

To support this alternative view of 'matter', which can put an end 
to persistent misunderstandings concerning the notion of πρώτη ὕλη 
in Aristotle, Bemelmans refers to Aristotle's habit of analysing part- 
cular objects into their various modes of being, and then picking out 
a special mode of being appropriate to the discussion at hand. Just as 
[x| can be named in its capacity of being a subsistent thing, 
something beautiful, or after one of its other modes of being, it can 
also be brought up qua being the 'out of which' of something else. 
Bemelmans (95-110) considers these various modes of being 'formal 
entties', re. things taken in a certain mode of being. To him, 
Aristotle in fact considers matter as such a 'formal entity'. 

The label 'formal entity might suggest that our speaking of 
'matter' is merely due to our using a logical device, since it bears on a 
thing's 'being out of which' zn so far as the object is brought up after 
this special mode of being. To regard matter strictly as a formal entity 
and nothing more would not fit Aristotle's realism: to him, the use of 
any logical device takes place 'cum fundamento in re'. 

To avoid any misunderstandings on this score I prefer to call the 
various modes of being as brought up by the categories ('categorial 
designations') "aspects of being' — the label 'aspect' having both the 
intended logico-epistemological connotation and the ontological one 
of 'feature': we observe aspects an extramental thing possesses (or 1s 
supposed to possess). 

lo my mind, 'matter' can best be taken to be a relational name, 
such as 'father', 'master', 'prior' and 'posterior', which implies that it 
in fact functions as "being matter of something else', just as the 
categorial designation 'father' equals 'being someone's father': a 
father possesses the property of fatherhood alongside an array of 
other modes of being, among which at least his being a subsistent 
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being; likewise [x]'s property of being the 'matter' ( the 'out of 
which") of [y] presupposes its actually being an [ x]. 

Aristotle's discussion of the τρόποι τῶν αἰτίων in Physics Π 3 
presents a significant example of the procedure of focalizatnion and 
categorization, which enables us to put the notion of material cause 
into the right perspective.!0? In this chapter (like in the Lexicon, Met. 
Δ 2), Aristotle discusses the various ways in which things can be 
named 'causes'. After presenting (194b23-19524) his well-known four 
causes (formal, final, efficient, and material causes) he points out 
that one and the same thing, say, a statue can have various causes, 
according to its various modes of being (e.g. 115 being a statue, 1ts 
being made of bronze, its being an artificial product etc.): 


Phys. 11 3, 19523-8: This 15. a rough classification of the ways in which 
causes are so called. But, given that 'cause' is used in many ways, it 
also happens that one and the same thing has many causes. And this 
not by coincidence (οὐ κατὰ συμβεβηκός); for, e.g., itis not according 
its being something else (οὐ καθ᾽ ἕτερόν τι) but qua (ἢ) statue that 
the art of statue-making and the bronze are its causes. Not in the 
same way, however: the latter as its matter, while the former as that 
from which (ὡς ὅθεν) the change proceeds. 


Consequently, causes are in various ways related to the thing caused, 
and can be brought up in corresponding ways, e.g. as its material or 
efficient cause etc. Moreover, one and the same cause can be brought 
up according to different modes of being. This is illustrated by 
Aristotle for a statue's efficient cause: 


Ibid., 195232-b3: And again a cause «may be brought up» as what it 1s 
in a coincidental capacity (ὡς τὸ ovp eBnkoc),!?! and also in capaci- 
ties generic to it (τὰ τούτων yévn).!?? For instance, the cause of a 
statue is in one way «of naming» 'Polyclitus', in another 'sculptor', 
because it is incidental (συμβέβηκε) to the sculptor to be Polyclitus. 
Also embracing designations can be used, e.g. if 'a man' is «brought 
up as» the cause, or more generically “δὴ animal'. Of the coincidental 


100 Bemelmans, 87-95. 

!0! [e, after a mode of being that is alien to its being a cause (καθ᾽ ἕτερον τι); cf. 
195a6-7. The ἕτερον device is, so to speak, the counterpart of the qua-device. The 
use of the phrase κατὰ συμβεβηκός in this context does not imply that the thing 
which is the cause is not named after its essential being, but that it is named after 
one of its modes of being that has nothing to do with its being a cause. Compare 
Aristotle's strategy of argument at Cat. 7, 7a22-b7; my section 13.3. 

102 "Thus concerning, say, Socrates we can use the coincidental name, 'pale' or a 
generic one like 'coloured' or 'quale', just as in the case of subsistent categoriza- 
tion, he can not only be brought up by the name 'man' but also by one of the 
generic ones, 'animal', "living body' etc. 
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causes [1.6. designations of the cause] some are more or less remotely 
related «to the cause's primary designation», if, for example, 'the 
pale' or 'the educated" is brought up as the cause of the statue. 


The differentaton of names applicable to the cause even goes one 
step further, both with reference to the appropriate designations (τὰ 
οἰκείως λεγόμενα) and the coincidental ones (τὰ κατὰ συμβεβηκός): 
each of them may be brought up as able to cause or as actually 
causing. E.g. with regard to the cause of the building of a house you 
may speak of the builder or of someone who 15 actually engaged in 
building (195b3-6; cf. 1 ὃ, 191b27-29). 

On several other occasions as well, Aristotle applies the qua- 
locution to make sure that words are used in the appropriate way. 
Failing to make the appropriate focalization, he says in PAysics I 8, 
some thinkers of early times went so far as to assert that nothing 
comes to be or passes away (191a23-33). He makes his own view clear 
by comparing the issue of substantial change to the way in which 
there 15 mention of coincidental change: the old thinkers should 
have been aware of the disünction between two ways of coming-to-be 
out of what is not and passing-away into what is not. It is pertinent to 
notice Aristotle's use of the qualocution to clarify how one should 
understand 'coming-to-be out of what is not: 


Ibid. 1 8, 191a333-b10: We, on our part, assert that the expressions 'to 
come-to-be out of what is or what is not' or 'that what is or what is not 
acts upon something or is acted upon' or 'that something whatever 
becomes this or that thing! in a way resemble such ones as 'the doctor 
does something or undergoes something; or something has turned 
out or turns out of a doctor'. Hence since the latter expressions are 
used in two senses, clearly the same also goes for the expressions 'out 
of something which is', and "what acts or is acted upon'. Thus: a 
doctor builds a house, not qua (ἢ) doctor, but qua builder, and he 
comes to be pale, not qua doctor, but qua dark. But he doctors, and 
comes to be ignorant of medicine qua doctor. Now we must properly 
say that a doctor acts or 1s acted upon, or that something comes to be 
out of a doctor only if it 15 qua doctor that he does or undergoes or 
comes to be this. It is plain that 'to come-to-be out of what 1s not! 
means '«out of what is not» qua something which is not (f μῇ ὄν). 


The earlier thinkers' mistake οἵ supposing that absolutely nothing 
can come to be is due to their ignoring the aforesaid distinction. 
Thus Aristotle's position (191b13-15) 1s: nothing comes to be simply 
(ἁπλῶς) out of what is not, but things come to be in a way (πώς) out 
of what is not, viz. by coincidence (κατὰ συμβεβηκός), of attributes, 
that is. He repeats (191b25-26): "We have already said what it means 
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to say that something comes to be out of what is not: it means out of 
what is not qua something which is not (ἢ μὴ ὄν)". Further, there is 
no violation of the Law of Excluded Middle (LEM). 

In a similar vein, the notions of matter and privation (στέρησις) 
are treated (Phys. I 9) in terms of relational modes of being. In any 
particular case of coming-to-be, what is called the matter is a particu- 
lar in so far as , although it does not actually possess a certain form, it 
is capable of adoptng it, while the same particular is entitled to the 
term 'privation' in so far as it 1s devoid of this form. When we say that 
coming-to-be proceeds from privation, we do not mean to say that [y] 
proceeds from some non-existent [x], but merely that while actually 
being [x] 1t is only potentially [y]. It 3s precisely [x|'s not being-Iy| 
that 1s brought into focus whenever a process of coming-to-be or 
change is under consideration.!?? Thus unlike the traditional notion 
'prime matter' (in either version) as an utterly indeterminate 'out of 
which', Aristotle's conception of matter in the sense argued for is 
fully in keeping with his view of potentüiality (esp. in Met. O 7). 

Moreover, Aristotle's analysis of coming-to-be as presented in Phys. 
] 7 makes it clear that (1) ὑποκεῖσθαι, instead of indicaüng the logical 
subject of predication, is always used to stand for 'to underly some- 
thing to yield it the opportunity of being! or 'to be the substrate to an 
attributive mode of being; (2) the relationship (implied by the terms 
ὑποκεῖσθαι and ὑποκείμενον) between what underlies and what is 
supported should be taken in terms of relational modes of being; and 
(3) there 15 a formal distinction between what is without being some- 
thing else (οὐχ ἕτερόν τι ὄν), namely substance or subsistent being, 
and that which merely is (e.g. paleness) owing to something subsist- 
ent (eo Socrates). 10 

It is of special interest to notice that in Aristotle's view of coming- 
to-be (as in 'an uneducated man becomes educated') one and the 
same object (say, the man, Callias) is referred to by two different 
names ('man' and 'uneducated"); whereas it persists in the mode of 
being signified by one name (man), it disappears in the mode of 
being signified by the other ('uneducated'). Once more, what counts 
is accurate focalization and categorization: 


Ibid. 1 7, 189b32-190a13: When we say 'one thing comes to be out of 
another' (γίνεσθαι ἐξ ἄλλου ἄλλο) or 'something comes to be out of 


103 Phys. III 1, 20129-15; 201a27-34; Met. Z 3, 1029320-23; O 10, 1048b37-104933; 
^ 10, 1075b1-6; N 2, 1089226-31; Cael. III 2,30223-9; GCI 7, 324b18. 
605 Bemelmans, 122-33; my sections 2.17 and 4.23. 
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something different" (ἐξ ἑτέρου ἕτερον), we may be talking either 
about what is simple (τὰ àxÀà) or about what is compound (τὰ 
συγκείμενα). I mean that we can say: 'it is the case (ἔστι) [05 that a 
man becomes educated', and also 'what is non-educated becomes 
educated', or πε non-educated man becomes an educated man'. I 
indicate the man involved in the process of becoming, and the state 
of being uneducated, and also what comes about, namely the state of 
being educated, with 'the simple' (ἁπλοῦν). When we say “πε non- 
educated man becomes an educated man', both that which comes 
about and what is involved in becoming are a compound (ovyketue- 
vov).106 Now in some of these cases we say, not just 'this comes to be', 
but 'this comes to be out of this (e.g. the educated out of the non- 
educated). But this manner of expression is not used in all cases (τὸ 
δ᾽ οὐ λέγεται ἐπὶ πάντων): we do not say “πε educated came to be out 
of a man', but 'a man became educated'. Of the simple coming-to-be 
things we speak of coming-to-be one remains in the process, and the 
other does not. For the man remains when he becomes an educated 
man, and persists (ἔστι), but the state of being non-educated, 1.e. 
uneducated, does not remain, either in the simple designation [1.6. 
'the non-educated' or 'the uneducated'] or in the compound one 
[i.e. 'the non-educated (uneducated) man |]. 


If these distinctions are properly observed, Aristotle continues 
(190a13-21), it will be clear that there must always be an underlving 
thing (τι ἀεὶ ὑποκεῖσθαι) which is the coming-to-be thing (τὸ γινόμε- 
vov), and that this is numerically (or referentially) one throughout 
the process, but not with reference to the form (εἴδει); '*with refer- 
ence to the form' is the same as 'with reference to the definiens' (τὸ 
yàp εἴδει λέγω καὶ λόγῳ ταὐτόν), he adds, for what it is to be a man 
(τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ eivai) is not the same as what it is to be uneducated (τὸ 
ἀμούσῳ εἶναι). That which is not one of the contrary states remains, 
namely the man, but the state of being non-educated and unedu- 
cated does not remain, and neither does the compound of these two, 
namely the uneducated man. 

Also in cases of substantial coming-to-be there must be an under- 
lymmg thing (190b1-10). It is in the next chapter (1 8), as we saw, that 
Aristotle demonstrates that when you fail to make the appropriate 
disünctions between the mode of being qua hypokeimenon in 
general and qua hypokeimenon taken as the bearer of this or that 
form, fatal mistakes are bound to occur. 


105. My section 2.14. 
00 Cf Phys. 17, 190b20-23. 
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12.39 The putative maim witness for '"brime matter in GC I3 


In GCI 3 Aristotle deals with the material cause of substantial com- 
ing-to-be.!07 The first question Aristotle raises (317232-bl) is whether 
there is anything that comes to be and passes away in an unqualified 
sense (ἁπλῶς), or whether nothing comes to be in the strict sense 
(κυρίως) but everything comes to be 'something and out of some- 
thing' (ἔκ τινος καὶ τί), e.g. comes to be healthy out of being ill, and 
ill out of being healthy. In the former case, Aristotle (317b1-5) 
argues, there is simply generation out of whatis-not (ἐκ μὴ ὄντος) in 
the unqualiftied sense; and this means that it would be true to say that 
some things have the property of being nothing (ὑπάρχει τισὶ τὸ Lt 
ὄν). 

"To proceed out of nothing' is then qualified (317b15-18) by 
applying the basic disunction '"potential-actual'. In one way things 
simply come to be out of what has no being, in another they always 
come to be out of what 15: there must always be a pre-existent 
something which potentally is but actually is not. And this something 
can be named in both ways (λεγόμενον ἀμφοτέρως),108 i.e [x] can be 
categorized both as being [y] and as not being [y]. The latter remark 
comprises an unmistakable clue to the role of focalization and 
categorization.!99 

The question discussed next (317b18-38) 15 whether there is a 
coming-to-be of individual substance (οὐσίας καὶ τοῦ τοῦδε) which 
must not be understood in terms of a coming-to-be out of what 1s 
modified by a certain categorial mode of being. What he 15 trying to 
say, Aristotle clarifies, 1s this: Will that which 1s merely potentually a 
subsistent '*this' (τὸ δυνάμει μόνον τόδε καὶ ὄν), and is not 'this' in an 
unqualified sense, possess size or quality or position? Too rash an 
answer will lead to insurmountable difficulties. Hence it is of major 
importance to scrutinize the 'that out of which' notion. This is where 
the 1dea of material cause comes in. 


107 A thorough discussion of this chapter is found in Bemelmans, 167-213; cf. 
Algra (forthcoming). 

[08 Bemelmans rightly refers to Met. N 2, 1089a328-30 and 1088b17-19. Cf. Phys. I 
7, 190b25, where ὕλη ἀριθμητή is used in a similar sense (my section 12.32, p. 371, 
ἢ. 57). 

0 Algra (forthcoming) aptly emphasizes that the crucial element in the 
description λεγόμενον ἀμφοτέρως is that it makes clear that we are dealing with 
things which may be called a um óv. He thinks that it is legitimate to assume that the 
manner of expression Aristotle chooses here betrays his approach to the problem 
as a whole. 
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An aporia which brings us to the crux of the matter (ἀπορία 
ἱκανῇ) concerns the cause of the continuous process of coming-to-be, 
given that what passes away vanishes into what 1s not, and what is not 
is nothing; for what is not cannot bave any mode of categorial being. 
Arnstotle (317b34-318a25) argues that this continuity can only be 
understood if what passes away does not pass away into what 15 
absolutely nothing, and that what comes-to-be materially proceeds 
from what passes away, and that the passing-away of one thing 15 the 
coming-to-be of another. This answer once more brings the initial 
problem into focus: what precisely should be understood by the 
expressions 'to come-to-be simply' and 'to pass-away simply'? One 
answer pivots around the differences between the various categorial 
modes of being (ταῖς κατηγορίαις): for some expressions denote 
things according to their subsistent mode of being as a 'this'; others 
bring them up according to their qualitative mode of being; and still 
others after their quantitative mode of being. Now in so far as things 
are not called up according to their subsistent mode of being (ὅσα 
oov μὴ οὐσίαν σημαίνει),}}0 they are not said to come-to-be in an 
unqualified sense but only to be involved in a process of becoming 
something (319a3-14). With reference to this group, two pivotal items 
previously discussed are re-examined: (1) the appropriateness of the 
afore-mentioned opposition between actually being something and 
not (actually) being something but only potenually; and (2) the 
thesis that there is never coming-to-be out of, or passing-away into, 
what is absolutely nothing. This time, the indispensability should be 
stressed of something postulated to be underlying each and every 
process of coming-to-be and passing-away — something clearly 
marked off from the contrary modes of being involved in every 
process of coming-to-be and passing-away: 


GCI 3, 319a17-22: Thus it has been stated how some things come-to- 
be in an unqualified sense and others do not, both in cases in which 
generic designations are used (καὶ ὅλως), as well as when the objects 
are denoted in what they precisely are (ἐν ταῖς οὐσίαις αὐταῖς),}}} 
and that the substrate is the material cause why coming-to-be is a 
continuous process in tbe sense that it is subject to change into the 


!1 For the ambivalent use of σημαίνειν see my [ndex. 

I!!! The two classes were mentioned in reverse order at I 3, 317b5-7: τὸ δ᾽ ἁπλῶς 
ἤτοι τὸ πρῶτον σημαίνει καθ᾽ ἕκαστην κατηγορίαν τοῦ ὄντος, ἢ τὸ καθόλου καὶ τὸ 
πᾶντα περιέχον. 
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contrary states; and that in the case of substances, the coming-to-be of 
one thing is always a passing-away of another, and the passing-away of 
one thing another's coming-to-be. 


In this broader doctrinal context, the question of the ontological 
status of matter-hypokeimenon should run: Is the hypokeimenon 
ultimately something which possesses no actual being whatsoever in 
itself, and, accordingly, 1s mere potentiality!!? — or should the entire 
process of generation and corruption, including the position of the 
hypokeimenon, be assessed in terms of relational being, and focaliza- 
tion and categorization, meaning that, properly speaking, being the 
underlying thing and the 'that out of which' is just a mode of being 
qua related to a process of generation or corruption?!!? 

Thus taking the process proceeding from [x] to [»],!!* given that 
the hypokeimenon remains one and the same;!!? the problem will 
arise, What does this process consists in ? This question is unmasked 
as a pseudo-problem by making the appropriate disünction. Note 
that this process amounts to distinguishing between two modes of 
being falhng to one and the same substrate, namely its successive 
modes of being before and after the change. It will not come as a 
surprise that the ὃ ποτε ὄν device!!6 is applied in order to mark off the 
substrate from the contrary states of being: 


Ibid., 319333-b4: And 1s the matter of each «element» different, or 
else they would not come-to-be out of one another, that is, contraries 
out of contraries? For the contraries reside therein, viz. fire, earth, 
water, and air. Or is the matter in one way the same, but different in 
another? For in the state in which it [i.e. the matter] is underlying at 


!? Either as the hypokeimenon involved in any kind of coming-to-be and 


passing-away (according to the older version of the traditional interpretation, 
defended by Clemens Báàumker and among others Owen; see Bemelmans, 34-40), 
or only in so far as the generation and corruption of the four elements is 
concerned (among others Graham, 1987; see Bemelmans, 40-7). 

15 In a similar vein, the unity of proximate matter (ἐσχάτη ὕλη) and form 
(μορφῇ) is expressed in terms of act and potentiality at Met. H 6, 1045b17-24 (my 
section 10.6); ct. An. II 1, 412b6-9: "The matter of each thing is the same as that of 
which it is the matter". 

“4 In fact Aristotle has in this context the generation and corruption of the 
four elements in mind. 

5. Phys. IV 9, 217a21-26; GCI 1, 314b26-31523; 7, 324b6-7 (cf. Π 5, 3322335); 
Cael. I1 3, 2862325; Met. 1 4, 1055230. 

!!5 Note that the relative pronoun 0 is to be taken as a predicate noun to the 
participle óv, and thus implements the empty container 'connotative being'. The 
subject should be taken from 3192333, as at 319b2-3; Bemelmans 2056 
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distinct moments [i.e. as substrate]!!? it is the same, but in its actual 
being (τὸ εἰναι) it is not the same.! 8 


Thus the discussion in GC I 3, instead of being ἐδ main support for 
"prime matter' in Aristotle, instead supports the view of matter as a 
relational mode of being, which is treated by Aristotle in the usual 
context of focalization and categorization. 


!!7 Lit: 'for being what at certain moments it underlies' (ὃ μὲν γάρ ποτε ὃν ὑπο- 
κεῖται). For the attraction (the neuter participle referring to the feminine ὕλη) see 
my section 12.36, p. 383, n. 90. Bragues (114) renders: "Ce qu'étant à un moment 
donné elle (sc. la matiére] git-au-fondement, c'est la méme chose". Cf. Bemelmans, 
203. 

18. "The nature of the substrate is also highlighted at Met. Z 3, 1029a16-26; my 
section 9.22. 


EPILOGUE 


MAKING UP THE BALANCE 


13. 0. Introductory 


In his desire to uncover the essence of genuine, unshakable knowl- 
edge (ἐπιστήμη), in particular how to find the way that leads to 
knowledge of being qua being (τὸ ὃν fj ὄν), Aristotle does not 
attempt, like his master Plato before him did, to lay the basis of 
human knowledge in a transcendent domain of unchanging Forms 
(εἴδη). Rather, he positions it in this very world. 

However, as Guthrie (VI, 102) puts it, how can we bring within the 
compass of genuine knowledge a world of unstable phenomena, 
always changing, coming into being and passing away, never the same 
for two instants in a row? Every student of Aristotelian philosophy 
knows that in Aristotle's view, the trained mind 15 able to apprehend 
what presents itself to sense-perception and find in it, however un- 
stable it is in itself, certain basic principles (ἀρχαί) which are not sub- 
ject to change. To Aristotle, these principles are present zn this world, 
qua as many immanent dynamic principles owing to which things are 
what they are. They can be thought of, however, in separation, and 
thus be made universal devices, and in that capacity (λόγῳ χωριστά) 
they are unchanging and as such the proper objects of knowledge. 

Thus the very core of Aristotelian philosophizing 15 to look for cer- 
taimnty in the necessary causes of contingent beings, and at the same 
time not to give in to the temptation of placing them (with Plato) as 
universals outside the contingent world, according them separate 
existence, and precisely therefore the privilege of being unshakable. 
To Aristotle, all being is particular, in accordance with what Guthrie 
(VI, 103) has aptly called "Aristotle's inviolable commonsense pos- 
tulate, the primacy of the particular". Along this firm line of thought, 
which forms the basic view throughout Aristotle's works, the exist- 
ence of necessary ontic causes is entirely dependent on that of the 
particulars in which they are enmattered.! 


| Cat. 5, 2a84-b6 (De Rijk 1980, 40; my section 4.43; Met. ^ 11, 1018b36-37: 
"educatedness cannot exist unless there exists some /A;ng educated". 
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A bold pronouncement indeed, but is Aristotle as good as his 
word? Given that the Aristotelian postulate of the primacy of the 
particular must operate in the context of the common Ancient 
concern of seeking a solid basis for genuine knowledge (ἐπιστήμη), it 
is understandable that a stand like Aristotle's should suffer from an 
inner tension caused by his retaining for the ontic cause the require- 
ment of being somehow necessary and universal, and, none the less, 
sticking to the ontological primacy of the particular (my section 
2.71). Could Aristotle resist the temptation to upgrade the status of 
the basic ontic principles, in a way similar to Plato's? To his interpre- 
ters Aristotle might more than once seem hesitant: his own language 
is sometimes imprecise or inconsistent enough, as Guthrie says 
(ibid.), to suggest irresolution when it comes to speaking up. Many an 
interpreter of Aristotle will allow Guthrie to be his mouthpiece 1n 
volcing his own experiences on this account. But Guthrie is far from 
despairing. Some lines further, he says that Aristotle's ontological 
postulate can sometimes provide the key to what would otherwise 
seem a difficulty or inconsistency in his thought. 

How should we understand Guthrie's position? Is Aristotle's head- 
strong insistence on the primacy of the particular perhaps sufficient 
for us to kindly ignore his imprecise or inconsistent language? 
Guthrie! s observation concerning the interpretive helpfulness of the 
postulate, however enigmatic his remark might seem at first glance, 
cannot be denied pertinence in a way. One should be more precise, 
however. It is not so much Aristotle's upholding the postulate itself, 
but rather his taking advantage of all the possibilities of the Greek 
language to vindicate it which provides the key to solving problems of 
interpretation; it 1s not only Aristotle's firm convictions that count 
but his language as well. His language and linguistic views are even of 
primary importance, because it is language which 1s the indispensable 
medium — for Aristotle to formulate his philosophical intentions 
and for us to lay hold of them. 

In the concluding sections of the present study I will concentrate 
on the main problems resulting from the above-mentioned tension in 
Aristotle's philosophical attitude. This will lead us to focus on three 
items: (1) Aristotle's view of the task and the proper object of meta- 
physics, (2) the linguisuc devices he has at his disposal to argue for 
his own metaphysical stand, particularly his rejection of Platonism, 
and, more importantly, (3) how to evaluate the ways in which he 
actually applies them to make his points. 
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13. 1 The unity of metaphysics 


Aristotle's ontology is based on the idea of the unity of being, owing 
to which a single discipline concerning being qua being (τὸ ὃν ἢ ὄν) is 
possible. Unlike the other disciplines, which each with. their own 
ἀρχή deal with different kinds of being (APo. I 28), the object of 
metaphysics is not some kind of being but being! primarily and simply 
( Met. Z 1, 1028230). Along this line of thought, the eternal quesuon 
about the nature of being ( Met. Z 1, 1028b2-4: "What is 'that which 
Is', that is to say, what is being-ness (ob6ta)?") is the central question 
of the Metaphysics. 

Accordingly, Aristotle must hold on to the unity of 'beingness'. In 
point of fact, however, he seems to seriously undermine his own 
position by repeatedly claiming that what 2s is spoken of in many 
ways, albeit "with reference to one focal nature, not as merely by 
homonomy".? The question remains what precisely this focal nature 
consists in, which is so special as to unify the diverse meanings. 

As far as the diversity involved in Aristotle's definition of the 
notion of 'be' is concerned, one should primarily have in mind the 
two different domains covered by what Aristotle calls 'first philoso- 
phy'. Guthrie rightly speaks (VI, 1321.) of two branches of Aristotle's 
first philosophy. (1) First philosophy tries to discover what in the 
world around us can properly be called 'being'. In keeping with the 
basic line of thought presented in. Cat. 5, 1n Met. Z 2 too beingness in 
the sense of 'subsistence' is attributed to all kinds of corporeal, 
physical objects like plants and animals and their natural parts, the 
four elements and their productions, including the heavenly bodies. 
ΑΙ! these objects are in virtue of their beingness. (2) Apart from the 
aforesaid kinds of objects, which all contain a material component, 
i.e. unrealized potentuality, first philosophy also has to find out, Aris- 
totle knows ( Met. E 1, 1026210-13; 27-32), whether any being exists 
that is pure actuality, unencumbered with matter. If there 1s, incorpo- 
real entities will be the proper objects of first philosophy, since they 
will be representative par excellence of beingness. Given that first 
philosophy has the pure beingness of the incorporeal, unmoved 
objects as its primary object, it cannot come as a surprise that as far as 
the corporeal, mobile domain 1s concerned, it 15 beingness as such, 


^ Ma. T 1, 1003a33-34; E 2, 1026a33-34; 4, 1028a5-6. Cf. A 9, 992b18-19; Καὶ 8, 
1064b15; N 2, 108937 and 16; ^ 8, 1017b23-26 (about ovcta). 
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unencumbered with the matter 1n which 1t 1s in fact invested, that will 
be at the focus of the metaphysician's interest. 

Thus the close relationship between the two provinces of first phi- 
losophy 1s in principle clear enough. None the less it remains to be 
seen whether Aristotle has good reason to speak of ontology as one 
single discipline. Ackrill (1981, 119) 15 of the opinion that Aristotle's 
attempt to bring together two different conceptions of first philoso- 
phy does not seem successful. For although God may indeed be the 
ultimate cause or explanation of all natural objects and changes, it 
does not follow that knowledge of god will nclude knowledge of such 
objects and changes, or that 1t is up to theology itself to study the 
attributes of bemg qua being. Ackrill has surely made his point in so 
far as the clarity of Aristotle's argument is concerned.? I think, 
however, that the only thing Aristotle has in mind is the formal issue 
of the universal nature of beingness. It is indeed beingness (οὐσία) 
that turns out to be the focal point with reference to which every- 
thing, whether corporeal or incorporeal, is said to e? 

As we saw before (my sections 1.5-1.6), Aristotle's notion of 'be' 
(εἶναι) is, in accordance with common Greek, one: every instance of 
be' 15 au fond what we have termed 'hyparctic', that is to say, in all its 
conceptual differentiations, 'be' means 'being given', ' somehow be- 
ing there'. It is true that beingness is captured in its purest form in 
the theological domain in which it 15 found — as it were, zn vitro and 
par excellence. That makes 1t beneficial to take a special interest in 
beingness as invested in the theological domain. But this observation 
should not lead us astray as far as the unity of metaphysics is con- 
cerned; for although the theological domain can be viewed as privi- 
leged, this very privilege 15 concerned with what the two domains 
have in common, 'being-ness', which is pure indeed in the theologi- 
cal area, and can be mentally purified or logically 'universalized' as 
occurring in the sublunary world. 


13. 11 The unicity of hyparxis 


5o far we have established the unique focal meaning of 'be' ('being- 
ness') as hyparxis. However, the notion 'be' is diversified in Aristotle 


* In fact, the question of where the proper object of metaphysics should be 
found was a hot issue among the Latin and Arab thinkers of the Middle Ages. See 
A. Zimmermann (1965; ?1998), passim. 

* Bàck (2000), 270. 
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in several ways, which at face value may seem to threaten its unicity 
and the unity of metaphysics as well. 

Firstly, the general notion of hyparxis can feature in either an 
intensional or an extensiona] context. From the intensional point of 
view, hyparxis bears on a thing's immanent cause of 'being there'. In 
this capacity, beingness 15 implemented — empty as it 1s by itself — by 
forms of categorial being, and 15, accordingly, connoted by a catego- 
rial modification; hence intensional 'be' can also be called 'connota- 
tive' (my section 1.64). Taken in this intensional sense, the empty 
container 'be' is considered by Aristotle the basic element that 
underlies any mode of categorial being, coincidental modes as well as 
the substantial one, which enables them to exist. But the notion 'be' 
does not by itself include factual? existence in the outer world; hence 
I speak, in the case of connotative (or intensional) being, of weak 
hyparxis.^ 

When taken extensionally, or in its referential capacity, hyparctic 
be' refers to particular instantiations of categorial beingness, includ- 
ing the particular instances in which they are enmattered.? In this 
referential capacity, 'be' is concerned with the factual (or supposedly 
factual) existence of the categorial modes of being ('instantiations), 
including the particulars (instances) factually satisfying them. Parti- 
cularly as far as the latter are concerned, I speak of strong hyparxis. 

There is yet another diversification more prominent in Aristotle's 
philosophy. It is effected by the well-known distinctions 'essential' vs. 
accidental being', 'being qua true' vs. 'non-being qua falsehood', 
being according to the different figures of appellation',? 'actual 
vs. potential being" — the distinctions, that 1s, by which Aristotle 


? For my contrasting "factual! with 'actual' see my Index , s.vv. 

? [ prefer the term 'hyparxis' to 'existence', because by extending the latter 
term to apply to intensional entities in their capacity of psychic enüties as well, one 
could be easily led astray by merely taking them according to their factual presence 
in our minds, like feelings of fear or joy, instead of examining them in their signifi- 
cative capacity. It should be recalled that, in the opening chapter of De zmnterpre- 
latione, Xt 15 precisely because of their significative nature that the "affections of the 
soul" are contrasted with their merely being psychic things, which are the subject 
matter of Aristotle's book On the soul 

7 See the semantic Main Rules discussed in my sections 1.71-1.73. 

5. Bàck (2000, 270£.) explains the Aristotelian procedure of dealing with the 
problem "how there may be a single science of being if being is said in many ways" 
in terms of his aspect theory of predication, adopting 'predication' in the custom- 
ary sense of sentence predication. As we shall see presently, any idea of 'sentence 
predication' can only lead us into difficulties quite alien to Aristotle's view of the 
matter, like those caused by the uzAristotelian distinction between 'natural vs. 
unnatural predication'. 
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implements his adage about the multüple senses of 'be'. If these dis- 
aünctaons should imply the existence of different kinds of being objec- 
tively represented by the inhabitants of the Aristotelian ontological 
domain, there can no longer be any question of the unity of being at 
all, nor of the possibility of metaphysics as one unique discipline, so 
eagerly argued for by Aristotle in Met. E. 2 (my section 7.32). 


13. 12 Ontological unity vs. logico-semantic diversity 


In point of fact, however, unicity is salvaged, because the aforesaid 
distinctions primarily concern our different logical approaches to the 
multiple ways 1n which unitary things can be regarded to possess 
beingness. Thus the λέγεται ('is said') in the formula πολλαχῶς A£ye- 
ται should be taken very seriously, to the letter indeed. No doubt, to 
the 'realist philosopher Aristotle was, the several differentiations of 
being signified by our distinctions match ontological articulations 
found in the objects apprehended by sense-perception; they are, as it 
was said later on, 'cum fundamento in re'. None the less, any 
differentiation as actually made by us depends on mental operations, 
consequential as this process is to our inborn habit of sensorily or 
intellectually differentiaung what is ontologically undivided. 
Whenever, in his search for true ousia, Aristotle gives preference 
to the categorial modes of being over the lower types of being which 
are discussed and dismissed in. Met. E. 2-4, it is the first category of 
substantial being which 15 at the focus of interest, simply because it is 
the one representative of beingness far excellence, namely subsistence 
and selt-containedness.? However, even when you give preference to 
the object's subsistent mode of being over the non-substantial ones, 
your approach is no less interfering 1n Reality than when one of its 
non-subtantial modes is focussed upon. Aristotle too is fully aware of 
this, because he 15 familiar with the condition humaine, which involves 
our fragmentary manner of perceiving things.!? At the same time he 
never tires of hammering into his audience that whatever is exists as 


? E.g. Met. Z 1, 1028310-20; my section 9.1. 

6 [n particular, the expositions in An. II 6, which is about the three types of 
sensible object, — two perceived fer se, and one coincidentally — testify to Aris- 
totle's awareness of our fragmented manner of perceiving things. Despite the uni- 
tary character of the material objects of the outer world, there are different formal 
objects of the five senses (colour, sound, flavour etc.), alongside common objects of 
sense (the coincidental ones), which too concern specific aspects of things 
(movement, number, shape etc.); see also Az. III, 1. 
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something one, something self-contained, bearing its ontic causes 
within itself, namely, immanent particular forms which together make 
up this or that individual.!! 

All things considered, it is precisely the oneness and selEcontain- 
edness of anything existent which is mirrored by the unique notion 
of 'be' — the one, that is, which we have termed 'hyparxis'. This 
unicity is not endangered at all by the multiple ways in which 'be' is 
brought ub — i.e. in which we are accustomed to bring up whatever 
presents itself to the senses. 

The same applies to the aforesaid semantic bifurcation. "inten- 
sional vs. extensional', because this distinction equally depends on 
mental operations, to wit, the twofold way in which we can bring the 
object's beingness into focus. That this differentiation too is merely a 
matter of our way of regarding things 1s plain from the fact that it 
pervades the whole range of compartmentalizations conveyed by the 
aforesaid distinctions implementing the πολλαχῶς λέγεται adage: 

— 'Categorial being': In the man, Callias we can (1) intensionally 
focus on the substantial mode of being, namely, the instantiation of 
'manhood' in virtue of which he 15 this individual man, or (2) focus 
on it extensionally, taking it as informing the subsistent instance, 
man. The same bolds for non-substantial modes of categorial being, 
such as considering (a) the form paleness inhering in Callas, or 
taking (b) the instance Callias qua informed by paleness. 

— 'FEssential vs. coincidental being": Note that in the previous items 
and the distinction καθ᾽ αὑτό vs. κατὰ συμβεβηκός is invested, a 
distinction which is entirely a matter of appellation or 'bringimg 
things up'. For instance, we can take the same man, Callias, either as 
ἃ subsistent being by calling him 'man', 'animal', biped', and so on, 
or 1n his capacity of instancing, say, the coincidental mode of being, 
paleness, calling him τὸ λευκόν "2 

— 'Being qua being true' (as opposed to 'non-being qua falsehood ): 
As we saw in the sections 8.4-8.5, these types of being are, qua 
compound significates ('states of affairs), merely mental constructs 
concerning real being as signified by expressions of categorial being. 
These states of affairs (πραγματαὶ), then, can be taken either inten- 


!! This 'intensional' oneness, which perfectly matches beingness, is discussed in 
my sections 9.34-9.35. 

I? [t cannot be overstressed that the usual way the interpreters talk about 
Aristotle distinguishing between 'essential' and 'accidental' being as though there 
is talk of two ontological domains is utterly confusing. See my next section. 
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sionally, to wit as the semantic values of the compound expressions, 
or extensionally, referring to the real states of affairs the significates 
apply to. Non-being qua falsehood is the mental construct signifying 
a state of affairs that does not apply to the outer world. A false state of 
affairs can be denied of a real one, and the latter, accordingly, can be 
referred to as an instance not satisfying the false state of affairs, in a 
way similar to how a man can be referred to as an instance of 'non- 
stone' or by any other infinitated expression, which, by definition, 
may denote a wildly various range of objects (my section 3.25). 

— 'Actual vs. potential being": Plainly this distinction is concerned 
with modes of categorial being. Intensionally, any (chunk of) stone 
can be taken to satisfy actual 'stonehood' and potential 'statuehood ; 
extensionally, this or that (chunk of) stone can be referred to as e.g. 
a potential statue of, say, Caesar. 

Ihe question remains whether in actual practice Aristotle's 
expositions are up to the task of respectng the integrity of the self- 
contained, subsistent entity. This question divides into two sub- 
questions: (1) Can his method, his semantic tools and devices in 
particular, as such do the job? and, more importantly, (2) Does 
Aristotle apply them convincingly? 


13.2 The method: focalization and categorization 


Back (2000, 270) 1s right that Aristotle has a compartmentalized 
approach where he deals with the various aspects in which something 
Is said to 5e, "and with aspects of those aspects, and even with aspects 
of the aspects of those aspects". In all this multiplicity, he continues, 
we might wonder where to find the unity of science, just as we might 
worry where to find the unity of predication when statements assert 
that the subject zs in various fundamentally different ways. This much 
IS certain, our speaking about the things-there-are (τὰ ὄντα), focus- 
sing on still different modes of being of objects under examination, 
must raise the question whether language is well-equipped to express 
our thoughts about whatis (τὸ ὄν) adequately, without jeopardizing, 
that is, the unitary nature of the self-contained things. Bàck rightly 
takes this question to basically concern the unity of (in his words) 
'science' and 'predication '. 

lo answer this pivotal question requires a clear understanding of 
what we should understand by 'speaking about things. In line with 
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one of the fundamental positions endorsed in the present study, I 
shall argue that the basic mental activity involved on this score should 
be taken in terms of onomastics ('naming', 'appellatng"), rather 
than, as is commonly done, in terms of apophantics ('sentence 
predication' and 'statement-making ). 


13. 21 The usual apophantic approach 


Bàck is of the opinion that at any rate Aristotle himself does not 
worry about the problem where, in all this multiplicity, to find the 
unity in speaking about things, and believes that Aristotle's approach 
follows, or perhaps mirrors, his doctrine about the unity of 'predica- 
tion'. Even though the categories represent ten fundamentally 
different types of predication (in Bàck's terminology), there is still a 
unity of predication, since — especially on Báck's view of Aristotelian 
statement-making — any affirmative predication of being καθ᾽ αὑτό 
makes a fundamental assertion of real presence, which can be 
specified by one of the categories, "the figures of predication" (i/id.). 

As can be expected, Bàck has sentence predication in mind, not 
naming (or appellation). Explaining the actual procedure of Aris- 
totle's ontological investigations in accordance with the (supposed) 
structure of predication, Bàck needlessly complicates matters, it 
would seem. Aristotle's approach has nothing to do with 'predica- 
tüon' in the sense in which we use the expression today; and modern 
interpreters' devices like 'accidental predication' and ' (un)natural 
predication' — which, admittedly, seem to be at variance with the 
unitary nature of things — are completely alien to what Aristotle has 
in mind when he discusses the problems surrounding the unity of 
being and the unicity of beingness.!? 

The impact of Báck's approach to the matter becomes clear from 
his comments (2000, 186) on APo. I 18, 81b22-29, in which he had 
already expounded the problem of multiple 'predication . It is inter- 
esting to see that there he in effect comes close to explaining things 


!I*! ]t is most significant that various discussions of these modern tools with 
respect to Aristotle are of no help at all, and often lead to accusing Aristotle of be- 
ing disorganized. E.g. Lewis (1991, 108ff.) speaks of "some troublesome principles 
in the Topics". Weidemann ( Historisches Worterbuch der Philosophie ed. J. Ritter & K. 
Grunder VII [Basel 1989], 1107 s.v. 'Pràdikation') holds that Aristotle confuses 
essential and accidental predication with natural and unnatural predication. In 
point of fact, it is the interpreters who are confusing things, viz. naming and predi- 
cating, and semantics and syntax. 
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in terms of denotative appellation (naming), instead of sentence 
predication: 


""l'he man is white' is a case of accidental predication; 'the white 15 a 
man' is a case of something else. I shall call it 'predication fer acct- 
dens', which in any case is a calque of κατὰ συμβεβηκός, or 'unnatural 
predication', in line with Aristotle's remark. As in On Interpretation 7, 
it is not clear whether Aristotle himself is allowing predications of 
singular expressions. He does state that singulars are not predicated 
"truly and universally" [43226]. Well, they are not predicated univer- 
sally, i.e. of more than one subject. Hence they cannot be predicated 
both truly and universally. But can they be predicated truly? He does 
say that singulars may not be predicated of others [43340]. Well sure, 
for then they would be predicated of more than one subject and be 
universal. But may they be predicated of one subject, that 1s, of one 
name and one object, regardless of how many expressions give the 
name? Aristotle gives no reason to suppose otherwise. He does say 
that a singular term is not predicated of anything "naturally",!* but 
only per accidens. So Aristotle does not in general reject the predica 
tion of a singular term of a singular subject". 


In point of fact, there 15 no need to worry about such things: singular 
expressions can be used to indicate objects; and if they do, they do not 
apply to other things. In other words, like other texts, A Po. 1 18, 
81b22-29, should be interpreted in terms of (semantic) appellation, 
not (syntactical) predication. It is pertinent to notice that face Báck 
and others, Aristotle himself never uses such labels as 'natural' or 
'unnatural' with reference to the attribution of terms.!? 


13. 22 Does the onomastic approach salvage unitary being? 


What to say about focalization and categorization in this respect; do 
they not affect the ontic integrity of the objects they refer to in a way 
similar to how sentence predication does? Let us recall first what 
focalization and categorization are all about. To Aristotle, the selt- 
containing unity each particular subsistent being is, is made up of 
various modes of being, viz. the subsistent mode accompanied by a 


14 Note that this term is not found in Aristotle's text. 

I5 Bàck's remark (2000, 186) that "Aristotle reaffirms the doctrine of unnatural 
predication in discussing substance" in Cat. 2, 1b3-5 and Mat. Z. 1, 1028b36-37, finds 
no support in the texts. As always, the discussions there concern the use of catego- 
rial expressions taken qua names, rather than predicates. It is pertinent that the 
terms 'essential vs. accidental predication', and '(un)natural predication' did not 
come into use until the Ancient and Medieval commentary tradition, and in fact 
imposed themselves, once the semantic procedure of naming was muddled with 
the syntactical device of predication. 
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number of coincidental, non-substantial modes. Given the mode of 
bemg that is pivotal to the discussion at hand, the investigator focus- 
ses on this parücular mode, and proceeds to categorize the object 
accordingly, in order to make his point, by adhibitng the qua-proce- 
dure (my section 2.7). For instance, 1f Callias's behaviour towards his 
slave Callicles is at 1ssue, Callias is not brought up in his capacity of 
man or animal, nor as a musician or grammarian, but qua master of 
his slaves: in the latter capacity the relationship 'master-slave' 1s 
essential or καθ᾽ αὑτό (my sections 2.6-2.7). One might wonder, then, 
whether the differenuation between the object's modes of being and, 
on occasion (see our previous example) even our elevation of a non- 
substantial mode of being ('masterhood") at the cost of the substan- 
tial one ((imanhood"), will not endanger our perception of the 
object's ontc unity. The underlying problem is often presented as an 
issue of great philosophical importance. It is, for instance, precisely 
with reference to Ammonius's treatment of Cat. 7, 7335-39, that his 
translators, Cohen and Matthews raise this question. Their transla- 
ton of Ammonius's comments, which runs 


Moreover, it is not surprising that he [Aristotle] says these [viz. 'being 
a biped', being capable of knowledge', 'being human '| are accidents. 
For he does not mean accidents in an absolute sense (haplós), but 
rather things which would be accidents with respect to the relation of 
slave and which would be predicated «of the master» secondarily, 
whereas by nature it is the master «who is predicated» primarily and 
with respect to himself, 


15 annotated thus (p. 86, n. 105): 


"A few lines below, Aristotle writes: 'if everything accidental to the 
master 1s taken away (such as his being a biped, capable of knowledge, 
human) and all that 1s left is that he is a master, the slave will always 
be said to be a slave in relation to that' (7a35-39). Ammonius 15 
clearly, and rightly, puzzled when Aristotle calls such predicates as 
human and biped 'accidental to the master', for he knows that in 
Aristotle's view these are essential characteristics of the man, who only 
happens ( by accident) to be a master. His solution is to say that 
Aristotle does not mean that being human is in any absolute sense 
(haplós) an accidental characteristic, but that it is accidental with 
respect to someone specified as a master, and is a secondary predicate 
of the master so specified. Presumably he thinks that being human is 
an essential characteristic of those things of which it is a primary 
predicate. Thus, the fact that being human is an accidental character- 
istic of a master (so specified) can be handled as a special case, in 
which it is considered in relation to a subject of which it is a secondary 
predicate. 'By nature', Ammonius concludes, it is master that 1s 
predicated 'primarily' of the master so specified". 
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Cohen and Matthews are of the opinion that Ammonius has made a 
good point, but was unable to deal with it sausfactorily: 


"Ammonius has, in effect, raised (but failed to grasp firmly) an issue 
of great philosophical importance. For if human, like master, can be 
essential to something under one description but accidental to it 
under another description, the entire distinction between essentia] 
and accidental predicates is threatened with relativizatnon. Whether a 
predicate is essentia] or accidental, it might be argued, will always 
depend on the way its subject is specified, and there will thus be no 
such thing as what is essential or primary by nature' in any absolute 
sense. (ámmmonius' confidence that Aristotle's doctrine of essences 
is not threatened by the concession in the text seems excessive) " 


Their conclusions about Aristotle and Ammonius are entirely beside 
the point. To Aristotle, there aresuch things as what is essential or 
primary 'by nature' in an absolute sense: 1t 1s that which 15 given in 
answer to the unqualified question for an object's quiddity (τί ἐστὶν 
ἁπλῶς). In this case the question is indeed answered by bringing up 
the object's subsistent quiddity or essential nature, to wit his man- 
hood, leaving aside his being someone's master and all other non- 
substantial modes of being. 'Accidental' properties are only con- 
sidered essential with reference to cases in which the τί ἐστιν ques- 
ion is modified by our picking out a coincidental property for the sake 
of a certain discussion, in which an attribute is under examination 
which has an essential relation to this coincidental property of the 
object. It is all a matter of argument. Unlike his translators, Ammo- 
nius has grasped Aristotle's point perfectly, and they wrongly say that 
Ammonius is clearly puzzled; he is not puzzled at all, for he expressis 
verbis writes that it is not surprising that in the given context Aristotle 
calls the essential features 'accidental' (συμβεβηκότα). 


!^ [n such cases the object js brought up ('specified') under its most appro- 
priate appellation, not under a coincidental mode of being, and an object's most 
appropriate designation is the one representative of its subsistent mode of being. 
Bàck (2000, 17) is wrong in explaining Aristotle's remark that Callias is Callias καθ᾽ 
(010, in terms of sentence predication, saying that "this statement seems to insist 
that Callias exists independently, as a primary object in his own right, and not as a 
secondary entity, arising, say, from the interweaving of Platonic Forms. At any rate, 
here Aristotle seems to be predicating a singular substance [...]. Too, “καθ᾽ αὑτό᾽ 
suggests that Aristotle is making a remark about the prcdication. 5o he might be 
mentioning and not using a predication of singulars". [n fact, (1) Aristotle is not 
talking about *predicauon' at all; what he intends to say is that if Callias is brought 
up as '«the man» Callias' there is a case of essential designation, not a designation 
according to one of his coincidental properties (κατὰ συμβεβηκός); (2) The way in 
which Callias exists is not at issue here either, let alone that there is any allusion to 
Plato. 
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Part of the moderns' problem is, once again, their speaking of 
essential vs. accidental predication'. Having sentence predication in 
mind instead of naming, these commentators assume that in naming 
(Cohen and Matthews aptly speak of 'specifying') Callias 'a master', 
and, in the special context of the relationship to his slave Callicles, 
taking Callias's masterhood as essential and, quite consistently, his 
being human as 'coincidental', Aristotle claims at Cat. 7, 7335-39, that 
Callias essentially — this word taken in an absolute sense (ἁπλῶς) — is 
a master, and that his being human belongs to his accidental proper- 
aes. In their view, Aristotle states that Callias, in an unqualified sense, 
Is essentially a master. But all Aristotle has in mind is that if 1t is the 
relationship to his slave we are talking about, the correct appellation 
for Callias is 'master'; indeed in this case that name is the essential 
one. Aristotle would not dream of assertingin an unqualified way that 
Callias's being human is inessential to him. 

It is noteworthy enough that Cohen and Matthews's terminology 
suggests that they too are in fact thinking of naming instead of 
predicating: they call the 'predicate' assigned to an object according 
to its subsistent mode of being 'primary predicate',!? contrasting it 
with the designation assigned to the object according to a non-sub- 
stantial mode, which they call 'secondary predicate'. Along a similar 
line of thought, they aptly speak of specifying the subject, which 
equally points in the direction of naming and designating for the 
sake of denotation, rather than statementally predicating. 

I cannot see why the distincaon between essential and accidental 
predicates' (their label) should be threatened with relativization, 
since in fact to Aristotle, "being essential' is not merely a matter of 
how you are approaching things. As we saw already, Aristotle does 
recognize essential characteristics of things, which emerge if the τί 
ἐστι question is asked in an unqualified sense. It is only in the 
strategy of argument that essential features can prove to be less 
relevant ('1inessential' indeed) to the special point under discussion 
(my sections 8.22-8.23). 

If we interpret Aristotle's accounts in terms of naming and catego- 
rization, any misunderstandings such as the ones brought on by the 
predicationalists' are prevented. If one brings Callias up as '(this) 
master', and purposely not as '(this) man', there is an unequivocal 


17 It is quite acceptable to speak of 'predicate' as long as this label is taken 
semantically (2 'name), not in the syntactical context of sentence predication, as 
Cohen and Matthews and all other modern commentators do. 
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and harmless denotation of the man Callias, without any suggestion 
that his being human 15 an inessential feature of his, not belonging 
to his individual nature. More significantly, naming (appellation) has 
as such nothing to do with truth. Suppose, Α is held by B to be a 
person who criücizes and reproves with unsparing severity and frank- 
ness (and, by preference, without being asked), while others regard 
him as a modest, mild and tactful critic. Now when A enters the 
room, and B with a look of disproval says "This guy 15 a real Dutch 
uncle", the others will deny 1t: "No, this 1s not true!'. But if B sneers 
here he is, our Dutch uncle!', they are entitled to protest, but 
cannot disclaim it as not being true, because A 25 entering the room. 
From the viewpoint of semantics, to call ('bring up) someone (as) 
'an Fer' is quite a different thing from explicitly saying that he is an 
F:er.!8 

Incidentally, the logical analysis of statements in terms of acci- 
dental vs. essential, or of (un)natural predicaton has from the se- 
mantic point of view, a peculiar weakness in itself, quite apart from its 
being anachronistic as far as Aristotle is concerned. On this analysis, 
unlike "The Dutchman 1s mortal', statements like "The Dutchman 1s 
niggardly' are held to be cases of 'accidental predication' (just as 
These niggardly guys are, of course, Dutch' 15 a sample of 'unnatural 
predication'). However, whoever claims that the Dutch are niggardly, 
will rightly deny that he is merely referring to an accidental property 
of Dutch people: he clearly (and rightly, I am afraid) views this 
property as characteristic ('essential') of them.!'? Now by taking such 
utterances in the semantic terms of naming and specifying the object, 
and thus as functioning denotatively, instead of considering them in 
terms of syntactical assignment ('predication'), the problem can be 
nipped in the bud by using the Aristotelian qua-procedure: "The 
Dutchman is qua being Dutch niggardly'. 

Let me conclude this discussion with stressing a most unfortunate 
sequel of the 'accidental vs. essential predication' issue. If things are 
put this way people will easily be led to believe that Aristotle's onto- 


!8 Cf. Donnellan (1977), 46-51. Compare also what I have termed 
Sstratificational semantics, meaning that using a common term denotatively, 
different 'strata' or levels can be dominant in designating the referent; De Rijk 
(1981), 48-52. 

|? He may feel supported by English idiom: 'Dutch metal, 'Dutch gold', 'Dutch 
treat' and 'to go Dutch"; 'Dutch bookmaker'. Cf. 'Dutch auction'; 'Dutch courage'. 
He will also welcome 'Dutchman' in the sense of 'a piece of wood or metal etc, 
used to repair, patch or conceal faulty workmanship'. 
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logical picture comprises accidental alongside essential objects, as 
though these two types of inhabitants make up his ontological do- 
main, and objects can be identified as belonging to either the class of 
'essentials! or 'accidentals'. If this were the case, Aristotle would have 
disastrously failed to distance himself from Plato's doctrine of the 
transcendent Forms. In point of fact, however, the basic anti-Platonic 
tenet of Aristotle's philosophy is that any object. presented to sense- 
perception is a self-contained individual, composed of a substantial 
form and a gamut of 'accidental' modes of being, such that none of 
its components is by itself a substantial or accidental 'object', and 
each and every object is a compound of coinciding modes — one the 
subsistent form,?? the others accidental ones. In this respect, any 
object is an 'accidental: compound. Whenever objects like 'pale 
musician' are regarded by Aristotle as 'accidental unities', they are so 
indicated from the semantic point of view. In point of fact, one and 
the same person, Miccalus, who is designated (e.g. APr. I 33, 
47b30ff.) coincidentally (κατὰ συμβεβηκός) 2! by the expression 'pale 
musician', is when taken 'per se' (καθ᾽ αὑτό) or 'essentially', ade- 
quately designated as 'human being". It is all a matter of designation: 
speaking of Miccalus, there is no 'accidental object, pale-musisian, 
alongside the 'essential object, man.?? 

To put it briefly, the labels 'essential being! and "accidental being? 
are misnomers. Likewise, at least as far as Àristotle is concerned, the 
distinction "accidental vs. essential predication', and 1ts companion 
'natural vs. unnatural predication', including their sequels 'acciden- 
tal vs. essential objects', lack authority. Sadly, these distinctions have 
never stopped interpreters from concocting unclear and obviously 
unsatisfactory expositions of Aristotelian doctrine, and blaming 
Aristotle for inconsistencies.?? 


?? Ünderstandably, most of the time subsistent forms are not indicated as 'coin- 
cidental', but in principle, they may be regarded as 'coincidental' with reference to 
a non-substantial form, such as at Cat. 7, 7335-39, discussed above. Note that often a 
non-substantial form is taken to 'coincide' with its fellow non-substantial forms as 
well, as e.g 'pale' with 'musician' in the designation 'pale-musician'. 

?^! Guthrie (VI, 121) aptly paraphrases the labels 'per se' and 'per accidens' in 
terms of differentiated designation depending on either focussing on a coinciden- 
tal mode of being or the subsistent one: "The force of the phrase κατὰ συμβεβηκός, 
here rendered by its Latin equivalent, is literally 'in virtue of a concomitant, as 
opposed to καθ᾽ αὑτό, essentially, in virtue of a thing's own nature". Guthrie rightly 
speaks in this context of 'qualification' or 'characterization' of an object. 

?? A special case of designating things is found in the use of 'accidental not- 
being' for στέρησις; Guthrie VI, 121-3; 210. 

“5. Confining ourselves to some contemporaneous samples, Ross (1949, 577) 
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13. 5 Focalization and categorization in practice 
Is Aristotle an "astonishing man"? 


Does Aristotle apply his method and devices convincingly? Let us take 
some salient samples of the strategy of argument he presents where 
he tries to uphold his philosophical position vis-à-vis Plato's. To assess 
the issue properly it wil] be most useful to begin with the way in 
which one of the finest interpreters of Aristotle, W.K.C. Guthrie 
brings his evaluation of the Stagirite to the fore; his unconcealed 
admiration for Aristotle seems to ring with irritation about the man's 
way of arguing. Let Guthrie be his own mouthpiece. With reference 
to the flexibility of Aristotle's language, which makes it a wonderful 
instrument to deal with intricate philosophical questions,?* Guthrie 
writes (VI, 216): 


Ὁ [...] hardly surprisingly, specilic form, the essence of individuals [...] 
is endowed in the Metaphysics with. the ütles reserved in the Categories 
and elsewhere for the true individuals - Socrates, Coriscus, tis horse. 
[...] The title of 'a particular "this" (τόδε t1), elsewhere jealously re- 


comments upon APo. I, 22 are simply baffling: "As a logical doctrine this leaves 
much to be desired; [...] all these assertions are equally genuine predicates, and 
[...] in particular it must be admitted that À. is to some extent confused by the 
Greek usage — one which had unfortunate results for Greek metaphysics — by 
which a phrase like τὸ λευκόν, which usually stands simply for a thing having a qual- 
ity, can be used to signify the quality; it is this that makes an assertion like τὸ λευκόν 
ἐστι ξύλον or τὸ μουσικόν ἐστι λευκόν seem to A. rather scandalous". About 83a36- 
b12 Ross judges (578): " [...] a passage whose connexion with the gencral argu- 
ment is particularly hard to seize; any interpretation must be regarded as only 
conjectural". Also Ross's view of 'essential being! in (1953) 1, 306-8 on Met. ^ 7 can 
be mentioned. (Although it is rightly criticized by De Rijk (1952, 36-43), in that 
study too much unclarity remained). Barnes's remarks (1971, 113-21) on the same 
chapter, including the sophisticated distinction between "T-predications', 11 predi- 
cations, 'I2 predications', 167-73 can also be referred to in this context; he writes 
(173) "None of the arguments in A 22 is successful; and they cannot be reformu- 
lated in such a way as to furnish a proof of Aristotle's contention". (Note that they 
can be reformulated in terms of naming and categorization; sce my section 6.39). 
Compare also Detel's comments on AP». T, 22. ἂς for the distinction between 'acci- 
dental being" vs. 'essential being', both erroneouslv taken in an absolute sense, scc 
e.g. Lewis (1991), 5assim, including his discussion of 'accidental compounds' as 
per accidens beings! (esp. 85-149), and his talk of 'accidental or unnatural 
predication' as contrasted with 'genuine metaphysical predication', where the 
latter is opposed to "linguistic predication' (passim, esp. 152-8). This line of thought 
culminates in scholarly discussions about 'accidental compounds! as "kooky 
objects"; Matthews 1982, passim; ct. Lewis, 88, n.]. 

?^* Guthrie VI, 218, n. 2: "The untidiness of his language may annoy, but on the 
other hand its flexibility makes it a wonderful instrument compared to the 
resources of his predecessors including Plato. Aponiai that baffled them dissolve and 
vanish in the face of his 'in one sense ... but in another." 
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served for the concrete object, 1s now transferred from the empirical 
to the scientific or philosophical unit, the specific form, which as 
essence usurps also the title of 'primary being". 


Referring to Met. ^ 8, 1017b25-26, O 7, 1049a334-36 and PA I 4, 
644330-32, Guthrie comments (bid., n. 1): 


"[...] he (Aristotle] calls what is ἄτομον τῷ εἴδει a καθ ἕκαστον. [...] At 
the same time this astonishing man can identify εἶδος as subject of 
definition with τὸ καθόλου ! (1036228-29). Seen in one light it is 
individual, in another universal". 


When Aristotle's view of matter 1s examined, it is remarked upon that 
(VI, 210): 


"[...] he says (1036238-9), matter is by its nature unknowable. This does 
not prevent our philosopher, with his incorrigibly one-track-at-a-time 
mind, from saying in the next book (10422332): "That matter too 15 
substance is obvious', on the grounds that it underlies and persists 
through every sort of change". 


With regard to this incornigible trait we read (VI, 212, n. 3): 


"A.'s indifference to the effect of his language never ceases to shock. 
Even τόδε τι, his favourite expression for a physical unit or individual, 
can be applied in this comparative way to (of all things) ὕλη. It is τόδε 
τι μᾶλλον when contrasted with στέρησις (Phys. 190b23-28). When he 
chooses to speak more precisely it is potentially a τόδε τι. At De am. 
41227 he says there are three kinds of οὐσία: '*matter, which by itself is 
not a particular "this", shape or form, in virtue of which it is called 
"this", and thirdly the product of the two'." 


When he deals with the intricate puzzle of the relation of Platonic 
Forms to particulars, Guthrie remarks in connection with the differ- 
ent positions of Plato and Aristotle, how Aristotle tries to uphold his 
lore of the 'universal', not eschewing insouciant manners of 
expression (V, 414, n. 1): 

"His insouciant use of language is full of traps for the unwary. He can 


apply the term τόδε τι (individual) to specific nature or form (Metaph. 
1070211, 1042229, 1049235). At 1039a14-23 he sees the difficulty".?5 


Undeniably, Guthrie has well observed the core of Aristotle's general 
strategy of argument, and also appreciates his changes of viewpoint 
for the sake of argument.?? The challenge is, however, to assess and 


25. For the general topic of Aristotle's obscurity see my section 1.22. 

?? E.g. VI, 216: "It is not so much that the perceptible substance has yielded first 
place to its form. Rather as he says in this book [ Met. A 8, 1017b23-26], the form is 
the individual; and we can sympathize with his change of viewpoint when we 
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to legiimize Aristotle's peculiar strategy in the broader context of his 
semantics. 

To Aristotle, as to any Greek philosopher of the Socraüc tradition, 
it is of pivotal importance to disünguish between an object as a whole 
and its intrinsic ontic cause. It is the status of the latter that is at the 
philosopher's focus of interest. Even he who does not, like Plato, 
reduce the immanent cause or form to a transcendent Form beyond 
the range of particular being, and thus happily escapes apories as 
brought forward in Met. H 6, 1045 b7-16 about notions like 'partici- 
pation', communion', 'connection', or 'combination', still has to 
explain the relationship between the particular and its ontic cause. 
Aristotle ( Met. B 4, 999a24-25) has good reason to deem this puzzle 
"the hardest and most urgent of all problems", since to reject 
transcendency is not the panacea. Guthrie aptly describes elsewhere 
(V, 414) Aristotle's position as tbat of a "Platonist without the tran- 
scendent Forms". These he could not stomach, but he inherited from 
his academic training, Guthrie goes on, a sense of the supreme 
importance of form, which he never abandoned. Aristotle started 
from the common-sense premiss that only particulars — this man, this 
horse — have full existence, or as he puts 1t (Cat. 5, 2211-14), are 
ousiai 1n the primary sense, whereas universals have no independent 
existence. None the less the notion of universals or forms — and 
speaking generally, conceptual analysis — is indispensable if we are 
to come to a better understanding of the concrete particulars: we 
have to acknowledge this time and again.?? 

Ihus Aristotle has to clarify the disüunction between "universal 
form ?? and 'thing' without making them separate, as Plato does. To 
this end, Aristotle argues that however formally different form and 
thing are, they materially or referentially coincide with a particular 
being (my section 9.4). Arguing for his position, he makes use (in 
Met. Z 6) of the semantic ambivalence of the term οὐσία, standing for 
both quiddity and substance, 1.6. both beingness and that which 


remember that his present aim 1s to discover how far the individual can come 
within the purview of the philosopher or scienust". 

27 See the lucid exposition of AÁristotle's problem in Guthrie V, 414. The most 
impressive samples of conceptual analysis are found in the Metaphysics, e.g. Z 11, 
1036b23-1037210 (the art of ἀφαίρεσις) and 12, 1037b28-10382a36 (the search for 
the ultimate differentia); Z 17, 1041alff. (conceptual articulation); H 6, where the 
counterpart of analysis, conceptual 'oneness' 1s dealt with. 

?$ Jt is very pertinent that the universality of the Aristotelian form merely 
consists in its universal applicability. 
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possesses beingness par excellence, namely subsistent being. 

As long as objects are called up by their primary name(s), there 15 
no problem at all; then the aforesaid coincidence is unmistakable: a 
man (animal, biped) is per se (καθ αὑτό) an instance of manhood 
(animalhood, two-footedness).?? In Met. Z 4 Axistotle had already 
argued (1029b1-3; b13-16) that in the search for an object's true 
οὐσία it should be brought up by using its καθ᾽ αὑτό appellation, 
because this is the kind of appellation that expresses its whatitis-to- 
be' (τὸ τί ἐστιν, τὸ τὶ ἦν εἶναι). 

But 1f objects are called up after one of their coincidental modes 
of being, e.g. when you call Socrates 'pale man' or 'musician', 
problems will arise (my section 9.32). Such cases involve compounds 
(σύνθετα) in which the coincidental name, while it connotes the 
object's coincidental form, refers to the object itself. Thus expres- 
sions like *pale man' (λευκὸς ἄνθρωπος) or *'the pale' (τὸ λευκόν) 
refer to a subsistent, self-contained thing, but the focus on coinci- 
dental forms and the choices of corresponding designations are not 
at random: there is a formal difference between 'pale man' and 
'educated man', despite the fact that they are both used to stand for 
one and the same individual, Socrates. 

This leads Aristotle to the question what precisely is the quiddity of 
'pale man', supposing you are looking for the true ousia of Socrates 
when he is brought up as 'this pale man'. As we saw before (my 
section 9.32), he proposes to use a semantic device, by indicating this 
compound by a single name, say, 'cloak' (ἱμάτιον). In such cases the 
single name is meant to prevent us, when we are looking for the quid- 
dity of *pale man', from erroneously focussing on either manhood or 
paleness, and thus formally identifying either paleness with man- 
hood, or the hypokeimenon of the paleness with just thing" instead 
of *man'. Aristotle then formulates the semantic requirement that an 
appellation that is meant as quidditative should never exceed catego- 
rial demarcations (my section 9.32). 

The transgression from one category to another is called κατ᾽ ἄλλο 
λέγεσθαι, and is a kind of κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς λέγεσθαι ( Met. Z 6, 
1031b13-14). The corresponding error consists in thinking that when 
a subsistent thing, say Callias, is brought up under a coincidental 
name (*'this pale"), it is so named qua subsistent; similarly when you 


?9 "The essential coincidence of 'man' and 'manhood' is, I think, also the reason 
why Aristotle does not use substantives such as ἀνθρωπότης, and the like, by analogy 
with λευκότης, καμπυλότης etc. 
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identify 'pale man' with 'paleness'. Instead, in order to gain genuine 
knowledge of a compound object as it stands, you have to identify it 
as a subsistent entity which qua hypokeirmenon satisfies the coinci- 
dental quiddity (Met. Z 6, 1031b18-28). To Aristotle indeed, /his 
particular paleness exists nowhere else but in this particular instance, 
and this justifies the referential coincidence (my sections 9.44-9.46). 
Along the same line of thought, Aristotle's favourite designation τόδε 
tt, "elsewhere jealously reserved for the concrete object", can on 
Occasion stand for a particular specific form. 

Plainly, it is Aristotle's trust in the validity of the semantic Main 
Rules, particularly RSC (my sections 1.71-1.73) which enables him to 
take advantage of the ambivalence of key terms in order to express 
his philosophic intentions: terms may have different shades of mean- 
ing szmultaneously, and thus refer to two (or more) ontic aspects of 
things at the same time and even indiscriminately. By employing 
these devices Aristotle manages to maintain. formal differences 
between an object's several modes of being without having to treat 
them as separately existing or as not representative of an object's 
particularness and thisness.?? On the other hand, for the sake of 
genuine knowledge any particular form can be taken by itself, in its 
logical capacity of universally applying to other objects of the same 
kind. In a similar vein, objects can be brought up, qualified accord- 
ing to one of its modes of being, without threatening their ontic 
unity. This holds for objects (including compounds), no matter whe- 
ther they are called up under a substantial or a coincidental designa- 
ton, like when we say, for instance, "The man is qua animal endowed 
with sensation; Ihe pale man is qua animal endowed with sensa- 
ton; *"The pale 1s qua pale coloured; The pale man is qua man 
rational; The educated man is qua animal endowed with sensation '; 
"| he educated man is qua educated a good adviser'. Throughout his 
works the vital importance of the qua-procedure in Aristotle's strategy 
of argument is unmistakable (my sections 2.73-2.76). 

Is Aristotle an "astonishing man'? Your answer 1s all a matter of 
appreciation. On my perception, just as poets use the flexibility of 
language to couch their intentions as best as they can, Aristotle does 
his utmost to avail himself of the elasticity of linguistic expressions to 
voice his philosophical insights, particularly when it 15 the closely 


30 A similar semantic procedure of 'scope distinction! is found in Proclus deal- 


ing with the problem area of 'causation vs. participation'; De Rijk (1992), passim. 
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related tenets of Platonism he is up against?! This enables Aristotle 
to show that even in epistemonic proof, however indispensably it 
depends on the universal applicability of common terms, it is in the 
final analysis the particulars that are the ultimate objects of proof.*?? 

Aristotle has an astonishing flair for suggestively making use of the 
flexibility of langage and speech. Unlike the poet, who feels no need 
for justification, Aristotle the philosopher makes every effort to 
underscore his moves by systematizing speech, reducing it, if neces- 
sary, to his protocol language and modelling it after his semantic 
views. 


*! On account of the use of metaphor and metonymy, and "the more poetic use 


of language" Lyons remarks (II, 548f.): "What is theoretically interesung about 
metaphor is that, although it cannot be brought within the scope of a deterministic 
system of generative rules and is normally discussed under the rubric of stylistics, 
rather than semantics, it i5 by no means restricted to what 15 often thought of as the 
mere poetic use of language. If a distinction is drawn between productivity (a 
design-feature of the language-system) and creativity (the language-user's ability to 
extend the system by means of motivated, but unpredictable, principles of abstrac- 
tion and comparison), we can draw a corresponding distinction, with respect to 
both the production and the interpretation of language-utterances, between rules 
and strategies". Similar attempts to avail himself of the flexibility of philosophic key 
terms are found in the subtile discussions by the 12th.-century philosopher- 
theologian Gilbert of Poitiers about our speaking concerning divinity; see Spruyt 
(20002), passim. Quite a lot of putative inconsistencies in Proclus's doctrine and 
arguments about causation and participation will disappear, once you recognize 
the pivotal role of scope distinction in his metaphysics; De Rijk (1992), ΘΕ; 29-34. 

?? My section 2.71. On account of true οὐσία, my sections 1.72; 9.3-9.7; 10.4- 
10.7. See also the semantic subtleties in Aristotle's discussion of Time; my sections 
12.31-12.36. Bàck (2000, 157) rightly notes that Aristotle often appears to be aware 
of the limitations of the Greek language, and is well inclined to modify or re- 
arrange the language to suit his philosphical insights. So we should not conclude 
too hasuly that Aristotle is a vicam of grammatical illusion, face interpreters like 
Ross (1949, 577; see above, p. 411, n. 23) and Kahn (1973, 461). 
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Theaetetus 

150B5-6: 39 

169Dff.: II 71 
170A3-171C7: II 67n161 
175A2: II 239n236 

]176E: II 324n52 

181A: 465n263 

182A: 442n213 

187A7: 672n332 
189D7-E3: II 91n211 
189E4-190A6: 102n76 
190A2: 703 

190A5: I0] n73; 291n292; 384n77 
197A: 619n198 

197B: 416 

]197B-C: 468n274 
201C9-210C5: 732n505 
201EfF.: II 131n79 

202B5: 128n146; 291n292 


]1maeus 
29A8-B2: 40 
40A-B: 465n263 
51A8: II 165 
52A: Π 9n22 
67D-E: 504n84 


PORPHYRIUS 

Isagoge 

p. 114: 480 

p. 1*9: 493n51 

p. 19-14 492n50 

p. 2/617. 499n49 

p. 721-27. J| ?89n117 
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In Arist. Categ. 

, 719-1?. 381n68 

9] 7-1? 360n9 

. 91?-?7- 3609 

. 112253?- 418n165 
1123!: 491n166 
113!91!: 491n166 

. 11819-6- 4995170 

. 124*19: 61n183 

. 1294ft.: I1 290; n118 


UO'DO'UUTUUUOU 


QUINTILIANUS 
Institutio oratoria 


I 4, 18R.: 235n151 


SIGER DE CURTRACO 
In Il Periherm. 
10895-1094: 308n336 


SIMONIDES 
fr. 189 (Bergk): II 257n45 


SIMPLICIUS 

In Arist. Categ. 

, 98-104: 359 

, 931-32. 3595 

. 10823. 359 

. 10! *19: 35956 
1022-23. 35957 

13! 1-15. 360 
569-1* 360n10 

. 104-105: 20n57 
165 1-2; 491n166 
1661529: 441n210 
. 198 7ff.: 438n208 
3827-10. TT 39n83 
, 4071520. Ip 32083 
, 43755. 469n2776 


OCUCU'CUUCUUUUUv0U0voUvTU 


In Arist. Phys. 

. 198?8: 53 

. 9112]: 455n240 

, 7931120: ῃ 378n74 
. 799?8- I] 378n75 

. 79994. 1] 378n775 

. 735?0f£.: 52n149 

. 1352636. 56n165 

. 73593136. 495118 


Ὄπ Ὁ Ὁ 


SOPHOCI.ES 
Antigone 

707-9: 273n254 
032. 38 

1109: II 101n7 


INDEX LOCORUM 


Electra 
305£: II 101n7 
1340: 40 


Oedipus Colonnaeus 


1140: 468n271 


STEPHANUS 

In Arist. De interpr. 

p. 392*?5: 312n345 

p. 39995. 3070332 

p. 437923: 307n332 
p.43?*?*: 306n329; 307n331 
p. 4629-476: 396n379 

p. 49?1?5. 396; n379 

p. 63712: 347n423 


SY RIANUS 
In Arist. Metaph. 
p. 617*17: I 31n77; 32n83 


THEMISTIUS 
Anal. Post. Paraphrasis 
p. 62! f£: 719n458 


'THEOPHRASTUS 
Metaphysica 
5b25: II 266n69 
9b17: 627n221 


De igne 
cap. 6: II 45n109 


De lassitudine 


cap. 9: 422n171 


De sensu 
capp. 73-5: II 170n67 
cap. 86: 504n84 


THOMAS AQUINAS 

In Arist. Periherm. 

nrs. 69-73: 241; 247n181 
nr. 69: 220n111; 231n142f. 


nr. 70: 221n112; 223n117; n118; 


224η 2]; 227n139; 238tfF ; 
239n163; 247n180 
nr. 71: 234; 240ff. 
nr. 72-73: 24] 
nr. 75: 207n67 
nr. 92: 239n161 


In Arist. De anima 
nrs. 378-80: II 296f. 


Expositio in III Metaph. 


nr. 1490ff.: II 292n127; 292f. 


nrs. 432-433: 230n16 


De ente et essentia 
cap. 2: II 295f. 


Summa contra gentiles 
] 25, nr. 232: 239n161 


Summa theologiae 

I, q. 3: I1 294 

I, q. 12: Il 295n124 

I, q. 75: II 293 

I, q. 85: H 294t.; 295n124 


THUCYDIDES 
Histonae 

I, 82: 40 

II, 15: Il 26n66 


INDEX LOCORUM 


III, 81: II 266n69 
IV, 4: 38; 41 

IV, 18: 40 

VI, 31: 40 

VT, 32-33: 129n147 
VT, 33: 40 

VII, 63: 40 

VII, 76: 40 

VIII, 1: 40 


XENOCRATES 
Fr. 60 Heinze: 517n121 
Fr. 83 Heinze: 528 


XENOPHON 
Cyropaedia 
VIII 7, 28: II 101n107 


Oeconomicus 
XXI, 11: 41. 
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For authors before 1600 see also Index locorum 


ABELARD, see Peter Abelard 

ACKRILL, J.L.: XV; XVII; 1f.; 5n12; 
6n15; 7n19; 9n27; 11n31; 19n54; 
20n55; 21n58; 63n194; 64n196; 
n98; 88n37; 91; 94n56; 68n65; 99; 
103n79; 104n85; 119; n22; 
139n181; 168n265; 169; 190n2; 
191n5; 192n8; 199n3; 200n36; 
202n50; 205n58; 206n62; 210; 
2]1n2ff.; 213n91£.; 215n96; 216; 
218n107; 220n111; 221n113; 2216; 
224n126; 228; 240n166; 248n182; 
240n184; 251; n.189; 252; 256n210; 
258n215; 261n222; 262n225; 
267n237; 268n238; n240f;, 269; 
n242; 270n244; 271n250; 275; 
276n262f.; 277n264; 278n269; 
280n272; 284n277; 286n281; 
2877ft.; 292n293; 297n304; 
303n318f.; 305; 314n348; 324; 
330n387; 333; 335n396; 336n398; 
341f.; 346£.; 347n422; 349; 351; 
364n26; 366n29; 375; 378; 380n67; 
385; 38791; 391; 394; 398nl1]10; 
n113; 400; 401n119; 402f ; 
403n123; 404f.; 404n132; 408n144; 
409n145; 410; 423; 429n184; 
438n203; 440n207; 442n213; 444; 
448n224; 451n229; 452; 454n2936; 
458n248; 460; 462; 466n2064; 
467n267; 486n31; 561; 572n29; 
594n101; 595n108; 636n239; 
655n277; 663n302; 664n303; n305; 
671n327; 678n349; 679n353; 688; 
693f.; 701; n409; 704; 746; n552; 
n555; 74'/n557; Hl 1n1; 73n176; 
129n75; 281f.; 386; 399 

AERTS, W.].: 57n168 

AERTSEN, J.A.: II 184n108 

ALBERT THE GREAT: 242n168 

ALCMAEON OF CROTON: 418n164 

ALCUIN OF YoRk: 134n164 

ALEXANDER OF ÀÁPHRODOSIAS: 17n47; 
18n51; 52n149; 56; 104£.; 127; 179; 
192; 222f.; 222n116; 239n161; 241; 
298n308; 350f.; 455; 515n117; 


520n127; 578n56; 700n408; II 
12n26; 48n117; 60; 69n166; 95f.; 
137; 185; 196; 314n32; 5351 Ps.- 
ALEXANDER: ἢ 224; 245n3; 
314n32; 334n73 

ALGRA, K.A.: 9n25; 134; 135n166; II 
363n33; 366n43; 392n107,109 

AMMONIUS HERMIAE: 64n194; 75; 
80n16; 87n34; 221-47; 239n163; 
256n203; 307n331; 311£.; 313; 
319n365; 322f.; 326; 327n383; 
342n408; 359n4f.; 388n93; II 496f. 

ANAXAGORAS: 634n234; II 63; 94 

ANNAS, J.: 7n17; 17n46; 173; II 9n22; 
46n113; 304n154; 339n81; 340n82; 
341n83; 342n85; 345n96; 348n101; 
360n52 

ANONYMUS MtNAGII: If 1nl1 

ANTISTHENES: 77f.; 89n41; 371; II 
129n75; 130-2; 134-5; 258 

APELT, O.: 362f.; 362n21; 363n22; II 
104n15 

APOLLONIUS DvscoLus: 106n90; 704 

ARCHYTAS: II 32n83; 253n33 

ARENS, H.: 190n2; 207n64 

ARPE, C.: II 158n30 

ASCLEPIUS: I] 224 

ASPASIUS: 182 

AVERROES (Ibn Rushd): 694n395; 697; 
II 291f. 

AVICENNA (Ibn Sina): 96n59; II 29]; 
n119; 295n124 

AX, W.: 14n39; 215n96; 360n11 


Back, A.T.: XV; 9n25; 16n42; 17n46f ; 
33n94; 37n107; 39n113; 42n119; 
63n194; 85n30; 92n53; 96-99; 
134n164; 172n275; 176n285; 177; 
179n292; 180; 183; 185n312; 
86n317; 187n321; 224n126; 
235n150; 327n383; 356n438; 
360n11; 369n36; 381n68; 585n74f.; 
586n81; 587; n82f.; 588n86; 
589n87f.; 590n89; II 109n21,23; 
112n34; 164n49; 399n4; 400n8; 
403f.; 405; n15; 407n16; 416n32 
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BALME, D.M.: I 70n2] 1; 73n216; ἢ 
275n93; 355; 356n11£., 14f.; 
35"7nl6f.; 363n35 

BARNES, J.: XV; 8n24; 11n31; 1 7n47; 
87n34; 138n179; 183n307; 184; 
191n5; 358n3; 364n26; 370; 
383n71; 562n2; 569n25; 594n10l; 
595n106; n108; 596n109; ; 
597n115; 600n132f.; 602n142; 
n144; 604; n149; n152; 606n156; 
608; n162£.; 609n167; 610n168; 
611; α173; 612}180, 015ml85; 
617n191; 619n199; 622n206; 
623n207; 625n217f.; 629n225f ; 
632n229; 633; 635n237; 636n240; 
639n245; 640; 641n252; 643n257; 
6425n260; 652n269; 653n2973; n275; 
655n278ff.; 665n306; 668n316f ; 
669n318; 672n329; 673; 674n339; 
675n341; 678n348; n350; 
679n352f.; 680n355; 682n360; 684; 
n365f.; 685n369; 686-8; 689; 
690n379; 691n383; n388; 
694n394f.; 697; 704n412; 705; 
707n420; 709n427; 712n434; n438; 
713n440; n442; 717n454; 717; 
7]9n457; 728n488; 729n490; 
730n496; 731n499f.; 732n508; 733- 
6; 738n522; 740; 749ff.; 744n547; 
745n550fE.; 746n552; 747; Π 1n1; 
27n70; 40n97; 237n233; 261n56; 
355: n7£.; 357n19; 410n23 

BASSENGE, Εἰ: 54n159; II 158n30 

BAUMKER, CL.: II 3994n112 

BEMELMANS, R.J.H.G.: 100; 201n40; 
370; 377n60; II 18; n47; 165n53; 
251n25; 263n62; 308n17; 315n34; 
371n57; 375n66; 385; n92, 94; 
386n98; 387; 388n100; 390n104; 
392n107f.; 394n112, 116; 395n117 

BENDER, H.: 305n326 

BrNvENISTE, E.: 14n39; 25; 33n94f; 
208n70; 417n160; 468n273 

BERGER, H.H.: 47n136 

BrnNAvsS, J.: 3 

BrgH E:5nll 57m5l71:11205535 

BETANT, E.-A.: 38n110; 40n115 

BLACKWELL, R.J.L.: 5714} 

BotrrHiUs, A.M.S.: 75; 191; 206n63; 
207n67; 219ff.; 221n114; 232n44; 
335n150; 240n165; 270n248; 295- 
301; 341; 360; 371; 457n244; 
469n277; 479; 492n49; 552n200; II 
289n117; 290n118 

BorrHus: 360 


469 


Bou, I.: 594n101; 746n552 
BorToN, R.: 138n178; 682n360; 688; 
691n388; 693n389; 697; II 359; 

360n29f.; 361n31; 362n32 

ΒΟΝΙΤΖ, H.: 48n138; 62n188; 99; 
]ionllo: TL Zhll7: 15190216; 
309n338; 361£.; 372£.; 377; 584n70; 
668n315; 725n480; II 53n119; 
7375; [37; 1-475129: 207} 1626; 
245n3; 325; 33]; 334n73; 375n67; 
his /ndex Arist.: passim 

Bos, A.P.: 50n45 

Bos, E.P.: Il 286n114 

BosTock, D.: 11n31; 17n47; 25n68; II 
2n3; I 10n25: 148n1; 150n7; 
151n10,12; 154£.; 156n23; 157n25; 
160n32,34; 161; n37,39; 164n48; 
165n53; I68n58; J70n65; 172; 
]87n113; 189n118; 190n120ff.; 
193n130; 197n139; 198n14; 
199n143; 206; 207n161£.; 209n172; 
213; n180; 214n181; 216n187; 
223n199; 225n202; 226n2093; 
2990n912-2951n217:2353n22]* 
235n224; 226; 237n233; 239n238; 
240n240; 241; 244; 245; n3,6; 
247n15; 248n18; 249n22; 252; 
253n30; 254n34; 256; n42; 257n438; 
259: 261η50; 262: 20. η60Ε; 
266n69; 267n73; 268n74f.; 269; 
273n83; 276n95; 279n1006; 280; 
283; ?287n115; 288n116; 309; 
310n18; 311n2939ff. 

BovLAN, M.: II 356nl1f.; 358n22; 
364n38 

BRAAKHUIS, H.A.G.: 494n57 

BRAGUEs, R.: 442n215; II 370n53f; 
375n66f.; 376n68; 377n72f.; 
378n706; 383n90; 395n117 

BRaANbis, CH.A.: 508n93 

BRINKMANN, K.: 368n31 

BnowN, L.: 33n95 

BnuNscHwic, J.: 181; 665n306; 733; 
n510t.: II 5605n32 

BuLLINGER, À.: II 199n145 

BURCKHARDT, J.: 156 

BURIDAN, see John Buridan 

BunkERT, W.: 62n189 

BunnrT, J.: 8n21 

BunNYEAT, M.: 595n108; II 2n3; 
131n80; 154n20; 169n63; 189n140; 
213n180; 229n214; 237n233, 
249n22; 251; n26f.; 253n31l; 
255n39; 256n42; 260n50,52; 
261n55; 262n58; 266; n69 
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BunNvEAT, (contd.) 267n70,72f.; 
268n74f.; 272n83; 276n95f.; 302n2; 
306n11; 309; 315n34f.; 319n44; 
322n47f.; 323n51; 324n54; 325; 
326n57; 328; 329n58; 331n66; 
2297] 

Bussr, A.: 226n128f. 

BvwATER, I.: II 329n60 


CARNAP, R.: 24n66; 91; 91n50 

CAUJOLLE-ZASLAWSKY, F.: 141n184; 
142n187; 144n196; 153n222f; 
411n148; 438n204; 441n21]1; 
442n2]12 

CAVAGNARO-S'ruiJr, E.: IJ 368n49; 
370n53 

CaviNI, W.: 88n37; 90n45 

CELLUPRICA, V.: 58n172; 491n47; II 
110n27; 150n6 

CHANTRAINE, P.: 417n160; 11 372n58 

CHARLES, D.: 689; 693n390; II 363n35 

CHARLTON, W.: 49n143; II 165n53; 
315n34; 364n40; 371n57 

CHEN, CH.: 11 211n178 

CnERNISS, H.F.: 528n145; 700n408; II 
23]n216 

CHoMsKkY, N.: 16n43 

CHRIST, W.: I] 56n136 

CHRYSIPPUS: 64 

CLEARY, [.].: 73n216; 80n15; 
167830262L-1/20275:n274; L79£3 
370n37; 617n192; 619n200; 
629n226; II 4n7; 15n37; 46n113£; 
102n10; 104n15; 184n107; 
194n132; 204; 205; n156; 
211n177£.; 215n183; 217n189; 
2]8n191; 219n193; 220n194; 221; 
222: n197; 275; 284n111; 339n81; 
341n83f.; 348n88,90; 345n96; 352; 
259m] 5 

CODE, À.: Il 46n114; 50n119; 165n53 

ConHEN,S.M.: 63n194; II 165n53; 406-8 

CooPrR, J.M.: II 275n93; 356n12 

COURCELLE, P.: 224n122 

CrESIAS: Il 358n22 


DAMASCENE see John Damascene 

DANcY, R.M.: 347n423; 340n428; 
350n429; 371n41 

DAvrD (Neo-Platonicus): 497 

DEÉMoOcRriTUS: Π 170; 252 

DxNNiSTON, J.D.: IJ 45n110; 104n15; 
]99n145 

DESLAURIERS, M.: 697n403 

Dr rrL, W.: XV; 137n175; 141n184f; 


145n198; 146n202;150n212; 
155n227; 168n265; 175n281; 
185n312; 594n101; 598n118; 
600n132; 602n142; 604n149; n152; 
610n168; n170; 611n173; 617n192; 
620n201; 623n207; n211; 625n217; 
629n225; 630; 632n229; 633n23]1; 
635n237; 639n245; 640n249; 
645n260; 654n275; 655n278; 
668n316; 672n329; 678n348; 
686n374; 688n3760; 689; 691n383; 
n388; 94n394f.; 696n402; 697n403; 
704n412;709n427; 713n440; 
719n457; 720n464; 728n488; 
720n497; 732n508; 733n511; 734; 
736n517; 739n526; 741; 744n547; 
745n551; 746n552; 74'7n558; n560; 
II 355n6; 410n23 

DrEvrEREUXx, D.T.: 444n217; II 277; 
339n80; 362n32 

DICKASON, Α.: 27] 

DroNvsius TnHRnaAx: 704 

DoMiINGO DE Soro: 361 

DONNELLAN, K.S.: 483n25; 510n97; II 
409n18 

DovzR, K.J.: 88n36 

DüORING, I.: 483n122; 67n204; 105n90; 
184n309 


EBBESEN, S.: 224n122; 340n405; 
360n10; 368n33; 373n51 
EBERT, ΤῊ.: 1H7n47; 358n3; 366n29; 
367n30; 377n60; 386n86; 489n45; 
491n48; 637n241; II 364n39 
EINARSON, B.: Π 40n97 
ENGBERG-PEDERSEN, T.: 141ff.; 
142n186; 145n199; 146n201f; 
150n212; 154n224; 576n43; 
600n130; 726n484; 731n500 
EucLID: 596n109; 691n387; II 352 
EuDEMUS: II 1n1; 6 
EuRrIPIDES: 470 


FABRO, C.: 59n175; 239n162; H 
116n49 

FORSTER, E.S.: 510n100; 524 

FnrEDE, D.: 2825274; 297n306; 568n23 

FREDE, M.: 50n144; 87n34; 358n1; n3; 
365-8; 379; 403; 476n16; 489fFf.; 
490n46; 493n53; II 2n3; 115n47; 
148n]1; 149; 150n7; 152n17; 154; 
155n22; 158n30; 161; 3768; 
163n44,47; 168n58; 169n63; 
170n65; 173n75; 187n113; 
190n120f.; 191n124; 192n127 
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FnEDr, M. (contd.) 193n130f ; 
195n1533; 197n139; 198n1]41; 
20In148,150; 203n152; 206n159f.; 
207n162,164; 210n175; 211n176; 
21251159: 215: 214: 181; 216η [8 7; 
223n198; 224; 225n202; 220η202; 
227n206; 228n212; 220n214; 
232n218; 235n224; 226; 
237n230ff.; 240n239; 241n244; 
245n3; 246n7f.; 247n15£.; 2490n2]1; 
273; n85ff.; 274n89; 275n93f.; 376; 
n95; 279n105f.; 282n108; 283; 
n109; 284; 292; 310n1; 356n12 

FREGE, G.: 28n76; 29n79 

FRiTZ, Καὶ vou: 184n310; 360n11 

FunTH, M.: 444n217; IIl 165n53 


GALEN: II 12n30 

GARLANDUS COMPOTIS14: 2937 

GaSsKIN, R.: 218n105; 280n271; 
287n285; 297n306; 298n308; 
306n330; 308n336; 347n422; 
571n31 

GEACH, P.: 29n79; 32n87f.; 91n50; 94; 
131n157f.; 441n209 

GELLIUS, À.: II 13n34 

GiLBERT OF Porrikns: 239n162: II 
415n3l 

Girr, M.L.: 1 165n53; 279n106 

GiLLESPIE, C.M.: 371; 416; 42]; 
444n217 

GILSON, E.: 37n104; 43 

GiRALDUS OponNis (Guiral Ott): 
183n308 

GoLDiN, O.: 37n104; 601n135; 
655n279; 657n288; 658n?89; 
682n360; 747n560; II 4n7; 380n80 

GoMrEZ-Lono, A.: 629n226; 65 7η 288; 
682n360; II 26n65; 27n70 

GONDA, |.: 417n160 

GorrHELr, À.: II 355; n9£; 
356n11£.,14; 357n18; 358; 364n38f. 

GRAESI.R, À.: 14n39; 16n44; 17n46f; 
30n84; 61n186; 360n11; 363n24: H 
150n6 

GRAHAM, D.W.: II 165n53; 395n95€£; 
394n]112 

GnEpr, J.: IH 22n55f. 

GREGORIO, D. de: 237n156 

GRENE, M.: 184n310 

κοτε, G.: 184n310 

GuTrHmRniIE, W.K.C.: XVIII; 3; n4; 4n8f; 
5nlOff.; 6n14; 7n18; 8n20fF.; 
On26f.; 11n31; 13n36; 17n46; [8[; 
43n122; 44; 45n126; 48n138; 
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40n]41ff.; 50n145; 61n183; 
63n191£.; 66; 67n204; 68n206; 
7]. 219: 158] 70; 15202201: 
153n222; 168n265; 181n310; 
364n26; 403n123; 125: 404n128; 
n13l; 430n185; 466n265; 488n41; 
594n101; 602n141; 678n2349; 
720n464; 746n552; I1 2; 3n4; 1l; 
]13n34; 25; n62; 109n22; 125n08; 
]151n9; 152n13; 158n29; 162; n41; 
164n52; 205n155; 230n215; 
238n235; 2309n237; 270n80; 
2/7/8n99f.,103; 280; 304n5f ; 
355n7f.; 396-8; 410n21£.; 411; n24; 
412n20: 413; n97 


Haas, ΓΑΙ pk: 174n280; 243n171: II 
209n170; 307n14 
Hapor, P.: 105n90; 114n109 
HArrMANN, B.: 47n134; 105n90; 
297n305; II 25n63; 273n87 
HaALPER, E.: IE 184n106; 185n109 
HaMrsstE, J.: II 184n208 
HaAM1i.YN, D.W.: 142n186; 144; 
150n212; 153n223; 726n484; 
728n488 
FlARLFINGER, D.: II 1nl 
HaRnRis, Z.: 16n43 
HrATrH, Th. L.: 133n191; 598n120 
HEINAMAN, R.: 378n62; II 161n35; 
229n214; 237n233; 273n87; 
274n89; 276n95; 319n44 
HxNnRY or GuxNr: Il 291n119; 
295n124 
HrRAcCLITUS: I 17n46; 65n199; 499; 
634n234; II 94; 95; n220; 96 
HERMANN, G.: 88n36; 316n356 
HrRMiNUS: 193; 2]3n90; 360 
Hr Ropborus: II 358n22 
HiN'TIKKA, J.: 323 
HipbPocRATEs: Il 358n22; 360 
I Irrcucock, D.: 88n35 
IHoBBrs, Tn.: 92n53 
Honwrn: II 358n22 
HucnHrs, G.J.: 1 229n214; 276n96 
Hussrv, E.: 69n208; II 367n t4f.,47; 
360n51; 370n53; 371n56; 374n623; 
375n66; 377; 383n88f. 


Ign wiN, T.H.: 190n2 


J^cons, W.: 598n117; 747n560 

J^AEGER, W.: 3-7; 8020; II 2n3; 6n14; 
166n55; 168n62; 224; 225n202; 
325f.; 340n82 
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]^AMBLICHUS: 360 

74 ΜῈ5 or VENICE: 492n49 

JENKINSON, A ].: 718 

Jo^curtM, H.H.: Il 245n4 

Jouw BuniDAN: 74n217; 82n21; 
88n36; II 286n114; 291n120; 297- 
301 

ΤΟῊΝ DaAMAscENE: 498 

jouN PHiLOPONUS: 578n56; 644n259; 
678n348; 688; 696; 698f.; 71 7n452; 
729n490; 744n547 

JoNEs, B.: IJ 165n53 


KAuN, CH. H.: XVI; 9n25; 15; 16n43; 


18n51; 24-33; 33n91ff.; 34n96; n98; 


35n101; 36; n102; 37n104f.; 43; 
46n128; n130; n133; 52n152; 


54n157; 57n168; 61n184f.; 63n191; 


64n197; 69ff.; 72n214; 81; 186; 
83n23; 85n30; 88n36; 92; 97; 
124n138; 128; 129n147; 328n385; 
377n60; 657n287; 734n513; 738; 
/44n549; II 1n1; 38n94; 88n204; 
89n206; 98n1; 106n18; 416n32 
KANT, I.: 3610 II 185n109; 356n15 
KAPP, E.: 17n47; 75n1£.; 138n179; 
191n4; 360n11; 363-5 
KARDAUN, M. S.: 22n60; 191n5; 
204n56; II 135n92 
KxrRrrERD, G.B.: 25n69; 30n84; 35n100 
KiNc, H.R.: II 165n53 
KIRCHMANN, [.H. vou: 308n336; 309f. 
KigwAN, C.A.: 43n122; 47n134f; 
48n138; 51; 58; 63n191; 88n37; 92; 
159n238; 412n150; 413n151; 
463n256; 464n259; 433; n19]1; 
434n193; 435; II 23n57; 25n63; 26; 
η67,69: 27n70: 28 η.71; 29[E; 32F: 
35n87,89f.; 36; 38; 43; 44n108; 
45n111; 46-8; 48n117; 50n119; 
54f.; 56; n135; 59; n143; 60; n145; 
61F.; 62; n149; 67n161,163; 
68n165; 69n166; 70; n170; 71] 72; 
72n174; 73n175f.; 7406] 776. 
75nl81; 77; 78; n187; 82; 86-8; 
89n205; 92f.; 94n219; 96n223f; 
99f.. 100n4; 104; 110n25; 111030; 
112n34; 114n40; 118; 119n56; 122; 
n60; 123; 126; 129n75; 131; 
132n84; 135n92; 138£.,; 143; n115; 
144n118; 146n126; 150n7; 172n70; 
178n95; 180n97, 181n103 
Krowsxi1, J.: 30n84; 33n93 
KNEALE, W. & M.: 17n47; 235n149 
KNEEPKENS, C.H.: 239n162 


KOoSsMAN, L.AÀ.: II 304n4; 305n6f ; 
321n26 

KRATYLOS: II 74n178 

KRAUS, M.: 14n39; 65n199 

KREMER, K.: 59n178 

KRETZMANN, N.: 270n247; 295-301 

KÜüHNER-GreRTH: 30n84; 33n95; 
58n172; 61n184; 192n10; 194n17; 
207n65; 218n105; 309n338f.; 
330n386; 430n188; 473n3; 482n24; 
584n70; 608n160; 667n313; 
674n337; 706n417; II 44n106; 
60n144; 101n7; 113n39; 119n55; 
156n24; 158n30; 201n150; 
216n188; 228n211; 344n94 

KUr. 1. MANN,W.: 720n464 

EuNG [3:524 


LABARRIERE, J.L.: II 339n80 

LEAR, J.: 179n295; II 355n10 

LEBLOND, [.M.: 689f. 

LECQ, R. vAN DER: II 286n114 

Lirr, G.: 601n135 

LENNOX, J.G.: 617n192; 713n442; II 
355; n8f.; 356nlI£., 14f.; 357n18; 
361n31; 363n35; 364n38f. 

LEO MAGENTINUS: 496n61l 

LESHER, J.H.: 184n310 

LrszL, W.: 11; 368n31; 369n36; 
720n464; II 25n63; 35n88; 
231n216; 346n99 

LrEwis, F.A.: 368n32; Il 404n13; 
4]10n23 

LINNAEUS, C.: Il 364 

LLovp, A.C.: H 276n95; 337 

Lrovp, G.E.R.: 2n2; 4-6; 137n173f. 
138n178; 359n8; 369n34; 377n060: 
II 2n4; 354n3; 355n7; 356; n12-15; 
358; n22f.; 359; n25-28; 360n30; 
363n34 

LocxkE, J.: II 46n113; 81 

Loux, M.: 371n4] 

LUKASIEWICZ, J.: XV; 17n47; 37n104; 
89n40; 270; n247; 563; 565; 
567n19; 568n20; 570n28; 572n34f., 
573n36; 577; n.51ff.; 580n59 

LvcoPHRON: II 272n83 

LYONS; [.:33n9l; 37n105:-1] 415n51 


MaAcRoBiUs: 470 

MADIGAN, À.: II 15n37; 19n48; 20n53; 
279n106; 346n99 

MAIER, H.: 88n35; 528n145; 580n59; 
671n327; 700n408: II 50n119 

MALCOLM, J.: 367n30; 489n45 
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MANSFELD, J.: 18n48; n50; 11n104; 
114n109; II 5; n51.; 1230; 158n26; 
247n11 

MANSION, S.: 690 

MARCHAND, H.: 417n160 

MARSILIUS OF INGHEN: II 286n114 

MARTEN, R.: 47n136 

MATTHEN, M.: 13n37; 1 7n47; 36n103; 
80-4; 88n35; 368n31; II 276n95f. 

MATTHEWS, G.B.: 63n194; II 178n94; 
189n118; 406-8; 410n23 

McDowtrLL, J.: IN 131n79 

McKiRAHAN, R.D.: 596n109;602n142; 
604n150; 612n177; 633n231; 
653n278; 682n360; 728n498; 
729n490; n492; 730n496 

MEILLET, À.: 25; 4]7n160 

MELISSsUS: 499 

MERLAN, PH: 407n141 

MiGNUCCI, M.: 160; 173; 184n310; 
409n145; 439n206' 571n31; 
589n88; 594n101; 657n287; 
725n482; 744n547; 746n552 

MiNIO-PALUELLO, L.: 194n15; 207n65; 
2090n75; 256n203; 281n273; 
319n365; 331n388; 342n408; 
388n93; 457n244f. 

MITTELSTRASS, J.: 184n310 

MopRak, D.K.W.: 9n25 

MONTANARI, E.: 190n1; 209n72; 
249n184 

MORAVCSIK, J.M.E.: 364n26; 385n79; 
n8] 

MORRISON, D.: II 184n107 

Muntr., G.R.G.: 660n296; 668n316; 
675n341 


NaTtoRP. P.: II 25n63; 30n76 

NrEO-PrATONISTS: 235n150 

NICHOLAS OF PARis: 494 

NIETZSCHE, F.: 137n1"74f. 

NUCHELMANS, G.: 23n63; 33n94f; 
88n36; 100n71£.; 102n76,78; 
104n85; 107-11; 114n112; 191; 
237n158; 308; 310; 311n342; 
3]2n34; 704 

NUSSBAUM, M.C.: Il 363n33 


OCKHAM, see William of Ockham 

OrnLER, Καὶ: 14n39; 698n194; 75n3; 
358n1; 360n11; 361n15f.; 363n22; 
364n26; 375; 376n58; 380n66; 
381n69; 384n78; 399n116; 
408n144; 409n145; 410n146; 
429n184; 437; 438n203; 444n216, 


448n224; 452n232; 455; 458n248; 
466n265; 467n267 

OpPHUIJSEN, J. νὰν: 105n90; 218n103; 
226n131; 415n154; 431n190; 
468n275; II 304n5 

OwtkN, G.E.L.: 24n66; 69n208; 
364n26; 366n29; 378f.; 397n109; 
655n279; II 59; 107; 154n20; 
1 78n94; 231n216; 246n7; 253n30; 
302n2; 319n44; 323n51; 329n60,; 
366n43; 394n1 12 

OwcrNS, J.: 11; 371n41; II 279n106; 
280n107 


PAGE, C.: 371n41; n43 

PARMENIDES: 65n199; 92n52; 96n60; 
566; II 9; 31; 88n204; 95f.; 
195n135; 35] 

PAsICLES: Hl 1n1; 6n14 

PATER, W.A. pk: 383n73 

PATZIG, G.: XV; 9n27; 17n47; 50n144; 
63n194; 70n211; 138n179; 183; 
2029n203; 295n298f.; 379n64; 403; 
563n5; 566n13; 567n19; 568n20, 
n22; 560f.: 571n31f.; 572n33t£.; 577; 
n45; n49ff.; 578n55; 579n57; 
580n59f.; 590n91; 591n95; 592; II 
2n3; 3n6; 115n47; 148n]; 149n5; 
15057: 152n EZ 1547155522; 
158n30; 161n37f.; 163n44,47; 
168n58; 169n63; 170n65; 173n75; 
187n113; 190n120£ ; 191n124; 
192n127; 193n130f.; 195n133; 
197n139; 198n141; 201n148,150; 
203n152; 206n159f.; 207n162,164; 
210 1.75; 211η6]76; 212η179; 215; 
214n181; 216n187; 223n198; 
225n1n902- 226n203; 227n2006: 
228n212; 299n214; 232n218; 
255n2?9 226: 257n220lT.; 
240n239; 246n7f.; 247n15f.; 
240n21; 273; n85f.; 274n89; 
275n94; 276; n95; 279n106; 
282n108; 283; n309; 284; 292; 
310n18; 346n97; 354n4 

PAULUS, J.: II 2891n119 

PELLEGRIN, P.: 134n165; II 339n80; 
355; 356n11£.,15; 363n35; 364n38 

ΡΕΡΙΝ, ].:20n56 

PrrER ABELARD: 61n16; 74n217; 
138n177; 237; 242n168; 469; 493f ; 
558n208; I1 118n53 

PirkrR Her vas: 239n162 

PETRUS ÁuREOLLI: If 88 

PrTRUS Dr Rivo: IL 87 
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PHILIP THE CHANCELLOR: II 184n108; 
185 

PHILOPONUS, see John Philoponus 

PiCKARD-CAMBRIDGE, W.A.: 510n100; 
524 

PiNDAR: 137n174 

PLATO: ἢ 9; 10n23; 19n50; 46n113; 
54£.; 70; n167; 109; 111; n33; 112; 
135; 157; 159; 166; 190f.; 191n25; 
192; 202; 208f.; 212; 215n183; 228; 
230n215; 231; 234; 235; n224; 
238n235; 239; 242; 260; 267; 269; 
2/73n87; 277-9; 298; 303n3; 323; 
n51; 337; 340-53; 368n48; 396-416 

PLoTiINUSs: II 337; 382n85 

PoLiAKorr, M.B.: 136f. 

POLYCLXrUss 117 

PonPHvnv: 127; 191; 209n72; n75; 
216n99; 217f£.; 222n116; 
224n121f.; 239ff.; 242n169; 
247n180; 359f.; 369n34; 373n51; 
4 79ff.; 492£.; 496; II 289f. 

PosTt, E.: 1 541n165; 552n201 

PRANTL, C.: 487n39 

PRAUSS, G.: II 278; n103 

PRESOCRATICS: II 157 

PnioR, A.N.: I1 87n203 

PRiSCIAN: 104n85; 218n103 

PRoc.us: 326f.; II 415n30 

PROTAGORAS: 138; II 71-86; 97; 260 

PvTHAGORAS: II 70n167; 157; 212; 
253n33 


QuiNE, W.V.O.: 69 


RAALTE, M. νὰν; 426n178; n18l; 
627n221; Il 17n44; 101n7; 
193n129; 195n134; 240n239; 
240n19; 266n69; 346n97 

RAPr», CH.: 17n47; 307£.; 307n331; 310 

RAUBITSCHEK, ÁA.E.: 1360171 

RrALE, G.: 510n100; II 9n22; 82n192; 
84n196; 93n215; I 11n30; 118; 
129n75; 131n79; 144n118; 150n7; 


180n97f.; 189n117; 302n2; 324n54; 


326; n56; 331n66f.; 334n73 

RrHN, R.: 14n39; 16n44; 135n169; 
136n173; 190n2; 249n185; 
520n147 

RxrsHER, N.: II 87n203 

RyJEN, J. νὰν: 286n281; 297n305; 370; 
578n55; 608n164; 611n174; 
620n204; II 194n132; 302n2; 
343n89 

Εἴθ, [M 2n95; 6nl5; Zn17;9n25 


RoBERT GROsskETEsTE: 498 

ROBINSON, H.M.: Il 165n53 

Ross, W.D.: XV;8n24; 43n122; 
48n138; 58; 59n]176; 63n191; 
66n201; 79n13; 88n37, 89; 
118n118; 140£.; 144n193; 
146n201f.; 148; 153n223; 159-61; 
163n248; 165n255; 169n267; 
176n285; 177; 181; 185n315; 
186n318; 188n328; 362n19; n21; 
364n26; 370; 396n108; 403n124; 
404n130; 431£.; 484n183; 436; 
463n256; 464n259; 476n16; 479f.; 
520n127; 562n1; 563n4; 564; 
572n35; 573n38; 577n52; 578n56; 
579n57; 580n58; 582n67; 584n70; 
585n71; 586n79; 587; 590n89; 
594n101; n103; 598n118; 600n130; 
n132; 604n149; n152; 609n167; 
611n173; 615n186; 616n188; 
624n213; 625n216f.; 629n225; 632; 
639n245; n247; 645n260; 654n275; 
655n2778; n280; 658n292; 665n307; 
668n316£.; 672n329; 674n337, 
675n341; 676n345; 677; 684n365; 
691 n386f.; 694n394; 697; 704n412; 
705n415; 707n420; 709n427; 
713n440; 717f.; 719n457; 721 465; 
729n490; 730n495f.; 734; 744n547; 
745n55]1; 746n552; II 1n1f.; 2n3; 4; 
17;5n9; 922: 12n0?26,28: 15527; 
16n43; 18n45,47; 20n54; 25; n63; 
30n76; 32; n81,83; 39n95; 42n101; 
44n108; 45n111; 46ff.; 50n119; 
53n129; 54; 56n136; 59n143; 
64n153; 66n156; 68n165; 69n166; 
71n173; 73n175; 78n187; 79n188,; 
8]f.; 82n192; 84n196; 91n210; 93; 
94n219; 95; n22]1; 96; 99f£.; 100n4; 
101n8; 103; 110n25; 111; n306; 
112n34; 115n47; 118; 120; 121n57; 
127n72; 129n75; 131; n79; 135n92; 
138; n96; 139; 144n118; 147n1289; 
149; 150n7; 152n16; 153; 154n20; 
161n36; 166n55; 168n58,62; 
172n70f.,73; 174n80; 178n95; 
180n97; 181n102f.; 182€; 187n113; 
189; n118; 190n120f.; 192n127; 
183n130; 194n132; 196; 197n139; 
199n145; 208.; 209; n171; 211n178; 
213n180; 219n193; 224; 228n208; 
235n226; 240n239&241; 242n249; 
245n3; 247n13; 249n22; 250; 
252n28; 254n34; 256n42; 260n50f ; 
261n55; 266n69; 268; n74£.; 270 
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Ross, W.D. (contd.) 275n93; 
278n100; 280; 302n2; 305n6; 308f.; 
317n37; 319n43; 324n54; 325; 326, 
n55; 329n60; 331n66f.; 332; n69; 
333; 334n73; 345n95; 349; n105; 
350; 351n110; 352n112; 370n593f ; 
375n67; 378n75,77; 381n83; 
382n86; 383n90; 410n23; 416n32 

RurjGH, C.J.: XV; 16n43; 271E.; 30n84; 
3]; n85; 33n91; n931T.; 34n96; 
36n102; 37n104; n. 107; 41n116; 
49n151; 55n160; n163; 58n172; 
61n184; 88n36; 111n104; II 
60n144; 70n168; 139n101; 372n58 

RourTILa, L.: II 100n3 

RussELL, B.: 24; 83; 91f.; n50; II 297 


SAPIR, E.: 18n51; 73n215 

SCAL1AS, I H.: If 279n106 

SCHWEGLER, À.: II 8n19; 30n76; 
84n196; 104n15 

SEDLEY, D.: 438-4] 

SEIDL, H.: 584n101; 652n270; 
662n301; 727n485; 732n508; 
738n524; 746n552 

SELLARS, W.: 189n3232; II 274n89 

SEUREN, P.: 17n46; 39n89; 63n194; 
265n231; 381n69 

SEXTUS EMPiRICUS: 142n187 

SETEE, [-: 2240] 22 

SIGER DE COURTRAI, see Zeger van 
Kortrijk 

SIMONIDES: 137n174 

SIMPLICIUS: 358-60; 469 

SLUITER, I.: 64n198; 73n216; 11 
177n90 

SMITH, R.: 17n47; 184n310;366n29; 
472n2; 473n4; n6; 475; 476n16; 
48]; 482n23; 484n28; 486n30; 
488n44; 498n70; 499n72; 529n147; 
551n148f.; 532n150f.; 535n155; 
536n156; 562n1f.; 567n16; 572n35; 
575n42; 577n52; 578n55; 580n60; 
589n87f.; 592n96; 593n100; 
658n290; 685n370; II 366n42 

SocRa1Es: II 277f.; 285 

SOCRATES THE YouNGER: II 282; 285; 
298 

SOLMSEN, F.: 1 528n145; 671n327; 
700n408; II 355 

SoPHisTs: 499 

SORABJI, R.: 69n207; 270n247f.; 
302n317; 688; II 302n2; 329n60; 
330n65; 337-9; 367n47; 372n60; 
374n62; 375n64 
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SORETH, M.: 324n372; 326n379f. 
SPELLMANN, L.: II 279n106 
SrEUsrIPPUS: II 157 
SPRUvT, J.: XV; 181n299; Π 415n31 
STAHL, D.: Il 165n53 
STEEL, C.: If 184n108 
STEINFATH, H.: IJ 279n106 
STEINTHAL, H.: 214n93; 373 
STEPHANUS: 256n203; 306n329; 
307n25511 2310 3126 
STRIKES, G.: 87η34 
STUART MiLL, J.: 24; 616; 91n50; 
366n29 
SUAREZ, F.: Il 185n109 
SYLVESTER Maunus: 327n389?2; II 
331n67; 334n73 
SvRIANUS: 360 


TARAN, L.: 224n122 

THEOPHRASTUS: 191 

IHtkuDiUs: 691n387 

THOMAS AQUiNAS: 11; 22]-4; 232n144; 
238-41; 245n175; I| 137n94; 292-7; 
331n67 

TORSITRIK, ÀA.: Π 370n593f. 

TREDENNICK, H.: 43n122; 623n210; 
629n224; 668n316; 669n318; n321; 
659n351f.; 686n373; 718; 728n498; 
730n497; II 9n22; 45n]111; 47; 
69n166; 93; 94n219; 95n221; 104; 
118; 143; n114; 144n118; 150n7; 
180n97; 181n103; 189n118; 
261n55; 268n75; 331n67; 332n69 

TRENDELENBURCG, F.À.: 204n55; 361 

TRiBALLI: 514 

IRicOT, J.: 160; 429n184; 510n100; 
515n117; 524; 589n88; 639n246; 
668n316f. 669n318; n321; 
672n329; 716n450; 727n485; II 
0n22; 32; 47; 82n192; 103; 111n30; 
118; 129n75; 150n7; 180n97; 
181n103; 189n117f£.; 193n130; 326; 
331n67 

TuGrNDHaAT, E.: 24n66; 77n8; 99n68; 
II 27n70 


UrTON, TH.V.: 601n135; 623n210; 
655n279; 658n289, 299 


VALLA, L.: 85n30 

VERBEKE, G.: 14n39; 233n146 

VERDENIUS, W J.: 10f.; 165n254; 
179n294; 188n326; 191n5; 
309n339; 430n188; 467n266 
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VERDENIUS, W.J. (contd.) 502n81; 
608n160; 667n313; 698n405; 
706n417; 717n453; H 93n215; 
147n128; 156n24; 228n21l; 
344n94; 349n1006 

VERHOEVEN, C.M.: Il 8n19 

VissER, F.TH.: 417n160f. 

Vi.ss10S, G.: If 164552 

VocrEL, C.]. py: 407n141 

VuiLLEMIN-DiEM, G.: H 137n94 


WAGNER, H.: 221nl]14 

WarTZ, Tu: 515n117; 552n199 

WARRINGTON, J.: IH 2n3; 118; 129n75; 
144n118; 180n97; 181n103; 
189n118 

WATERLOW, S.: II 302n2 

Wk piN, M.: 339n402; 747n560; I 

2/n70:273n87 

ZDEMANN, H.: XV; 3n5;11n31; 

17n47; 20n56£; 21n58; 75n3; 

88n37; 91; 94n56; 103n79; 104n85; 

105n89f.; 106n92; 191n4f.; 92n8; 

193n10; 194n16; 200n37; 206n60; 

210: 211n82ff.; 213n91; 214n993f£.; 


W 


im! 
Ld 


215n96; 217-20; 225n127; 2421] 68; 


240n184; 256n212; 257n213; 
258n215f.; 260n220; 261n222; 
262n225; 264n228;65n23]; 
266n234f.;: 207n237; 268n239; 
n241; 270n243; 27]n2949; 274€; 
276n262f.; 277n265; 280n271f; 
281 η272. 282)272., 2832η275; 
286n281; 287n285; 290n290; 
292n293; 296n2301; 297; 5056; 
303n318; 305; 306n330; 308-10; 
319. 314. 515E:315n355: 31713558; 
318n362; 322£.; 324n372; 325n375; 
326n378ff.; 328n384; 335n396; 
336n398; 337n5399£.; 338n401; 
340n405; 341; 312n408; 
2347n421ff.; 348n425; 349n428; 
350n429; 351; 351n430F.; 364n26; 
457n245; 486n31; II 87n203; 
404n13 


WHITAKER, C.W.A.: I 75n]f£.; 94f.; 
108n96; 124n138; 190f; 191n4; 
200n36; 205n57; 207n65; 210n77; 
211n82f.; 213n91; 214n93; 
222n115; 251ff.; 256n206; 
2611221-2062n27»: 265; 268b; 
270n243; 271; 292n295; 293; 
205n298; 306n330; 31 7n359; 
320n366; 335n396; 349n409; 
344n413; 346; 350n429; 352; 354; 
383n73; 686n372; 691n386; II 
48n117; 139n101; 141n108 

WiANS, W.: 4n8 

WiELAND, W.: 105£.; 172n275; 
173n278; 576n43; II 343n90; 
375n66 

WIESNER, |.: 20n56 

WiGGINS, D.: 81n20 

Wir.L1AM Or Luca: 494 

WitLLIAM OF MorRBrKE: 226n129; 
227n132; 233n146; II 18n45; 136; 
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Abstraction, abstractive: no sharp 
borderline between abstract and 
concrete: 61n184; 11 104n13; 
abstractum pro concreto: e.g. 'colour' 
- 'coloured thing: 69; 186n316; II 
378; 'total abstraction' vs. 'formal 
abstraction': If 215n185 - 
'abstractively' 2 'detached from the 
object's material constitution ': 
637n242; see also s.v. subtraction 

absurdity: : the law of absurdity: ἢ 
46n114 

ἀγαθός: II 90; 145 

accident, accidental: 'accidental 
things (objects) ': IE 189; n118 
'accidental unities': II 178n94; see 
also s.v. 'coincidental 

accusativus pendens; 584n70 

acquiescense: acquiescense theme: 
730n495 

acroatic: If 12; 13n34 

actual, actualization, actuality: actual 
being opp. potential being: 465; II 
302-24; 336; 403; two kinds of actu- 
ality and potentiality: IF 307n]4 
the actual thing's priority over its 
potential counterpart: II 319-23; 
385n95; actual vs. potential sensa- 
tion II 319n44; actuality opp. factu- 
ality, facticity: 345n418; II 400n5» 

adiacens: ας secundo ad)acenu': 
305n323; “(ὁ tertio adiacenti": 
97n61f£.; 118n120; 306n327 

ἀδιάφορος: 'undifferentiated': 730 

adjective, adjectival: no sharp border- 
line between adjecuves and 
substantives in Greek: Η 60n144; 
connotative being included in any 
adjectival verb, see s.v. δὲ 

adversarv: on fooling the adversary: 
537n158 

ἀεί: denoting persistance: 426n178 

affirmauon: 250fF.; 266ff.; 334; 
459n251; primitive affirmation: 
3051f.; see also s.v. κατάφασις 

agonistic: agonistic spirit of Greek 
culture: 136-8; competitiveness: ἢ 
350n28 


ἀίδιος: tà ἀίδια: ἢ 350-3 

αἰσθάνεσθαι. αἴσθησις, αἰσθητός: 
αἰσθάνεσθαι - ^to be sentient' and 
indiscriminately signifies to be 
possessed of sense-perception and 
to exercise sense-perception: 742; 
— καθ᾽ ἕκαστον καὶ αἰσθητόν; 563f.; 
αἴσθησις and δόξα (opp. ἐπιστήμη): 
596n111; see also s.vv. perceptible, 
sensible 

αἰτία, αἴτιον: indiscriminately used for 
'cause' and 'explanation' (a 'be- 
cause; Ackrill): 139; 462; 462n255; 
635; etymological allusion to 
αἰτεῖσθαι: Il 45n111; the different 
types of because", viz. cause and 
effect: 714-9; τρόποι τῶν αἰτίων; 11 
388; πρώτη αἰτία: Π 5510 

ἀκίνητος: τὰ ἀκίνητα : II 334 

ἀκολούθησις, ἀκόλουθος: 'inferential 
sequence": 558; 656; n284; κατὰ 
τὴν τοῦ εἶναι ἀκολούθησιν: 427fE.; 
428n183; 461-4; 558 

ἀκούειν: 'to adopt': 632n229; ἀκοή as 
'viva vox ': 11 12n29 

ἀλήθεια, ἀληθής: ἀλήθεια as ontic 
clearncss: 325n375; opp. ψεῦδος: 
128-3]; τὸ ἀληθές: 'the actuality': 
90; H 7E; 21£.; 121n58; 143; τὸ ὡς 
ἀληθὲς ὄν: 1996: II 1961f.; 135-47; 
307; 402£; κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν (opp. 
κατὰ δόξαν): 575; II 366; - ἀληθές 
ἐστιν: 'is the case': 466; 
equivalence of ἔστιν and ἀληθές: 
II 138n97; οὐκ ἐστιν ἀληθές: 'it is 
not correct: 2572] 2; sce also s.w. 
decision, truth 

ἀληθεύειν: 194; 585; ἀληθεύεσθαι τόδε 
κατὰ τοῦδε: 39; 113; 175 

ἀλλήλων; κατ᾽ ἀλλήλων: II 246n9; 
266n69 

ἀλλὰ μήν: "yet surely': 549; 'yet truly": 
667; 672n332; II 370 

ἄλλος: κατ᾽ ἄλλο: *with reference to 
something else: II 816; κατ᾽ ἄλλο 
λέγεσθαι : II 174n78; 192-4; 295; 
414; ἄλλο κατ᾽ ἄλλου λέγεσθαι: TI 
1 74n80 
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ambivalence: 283n276; ambivalence 
vs. ambiguity: 69-72; 69n208; 162; 
252; 741n536; II 149n5; 154; 
273n86; ?284nlll; 413 

ἄμεσος: τὰ ἄμεσα - 'the immediates': 
659 and passim; ἄμεσα καὶ ἀρχαί: 
687; 696 

ἀνάκλισις: 'animal body in a recum- 
bent posture': 436 

anacoluthon: 584n70; II 146n124 

ἀνάλογος: τὸ ἀνάλογον συνορᾶν: II 
504 

ἀναλύειν. ἀνάλυσις: 175n282; as 
serving the discovery of an 
appropriate categorization: 
636n238; see also s.v. concept 

analytics: difference between Prior and 
Posterior Analytics: 562 

ἀναπόδεικτος: 'not involved in any 
epistemonic proof': 603n145; 608; 
700; 736n518; II 16n43 

ἄνθρωπος: 7 'being-a-man' or 'man- 
being: 198; 255n20]; 675n341; see 
also s.v. (ronnotative) be 

ἀντιδιῃρημένος: 'co-ordinate': 464f. 

ἀντικατηγορούμενος: 'convertible': 
483 

ἀντιστρέφειν, ἀντιστροφή: τὰ ἀντι- 
στρέφοντα: 'reciprocating correla- 
tives': 508n96 

ἀντίφασις: 101-4; member of a pair of 
contradictory assertibles', rather 
than a contradictory assertion: 
349n428; II 89n207; 'opposite state 
of affairs': II 322n49 

ἀνώνυμος: 'name-ess': 721 

ἁπλοῦς, ἁπλῶς: 'indivisible': 710; 
ἁπλᾶ νοήματα: 'simple (isolated) 
thoughts: 359; κατηγορία ἢ ἁπλᾶ 1 
συμπεπλεγμένη (simple or com- 
pound appellation): 585; tà ἀπλὰ 
-- τὰ ἀσύνθετα; II 329-34; 391— 
ἁπλῶς (without qualification): 
340; 545; 640; 653n273; II 
204n153; ἁπλῶς καὶ κυριώτατα: 

427; defined in opposition to 

πρόσθεσις: 514n110; ἁπλῶς opp. ἐπὶ 
μέρους: 661n297; ἁπλῶς ἢ κατὰ 
χρόνον: 200ff; 202n50; 352; ἁπλῶς 
('umeless') and 'universality': 203; 
τὸ ἁπλῶς juxtaposed to τὸ πρῶτον: 
II 393n111; ἁπλῶς opp. ὅλως: 
200n38; 201n44; 725; II 201n148 

ἀπόδειξις, ἀποδεικνύναι: 136n170; 
139ff.; 500; 533; 591; 594-749 


passim; 594n106; 600n133; II 16; 
350; def. 602; 602n141; ἀποδειῖκ- 
νύναι as opposed to δεικνύναι: 
144n197; 383n71; 595n106; 
597n112; 604; 634; 671n327; 
67'7fF.; 685n369; 700n408; 704; 
715n448; 748; sense-perception 
not enough for apodeixis: 662; 
difference between apodeixis and 
syllogism: 183n307; not by but in 
Ihe course of apodeixis: 685ff.; 700ff.; 
ἀπόδειξις συνεχῆς: 'compressed 
proof : 701; epistemonic or 
apodeictic syllogism: 562; ἐπιστήμη 
ἀποδεικτική - 'knowledge obtained 
by apodeixis: 562 and fassim; — 
ἀπόδειξις: 'attribute under demon- 
suwation': 613n181; 720n463; 722; - 
see also s.v. epistemonic proof 

ἀπορία: II 14ff.; - aporetic method: II 
4n7; 10f.; 23ff. 

ἀποφάναι, ἀπόφασις: ἀπόφασις: 101-4; 
ambivalently used: 101-4; 295n297; 
II 29; meaning negative operator : 
314n351; καταφάναι ἢ ἀποφάναι: 
'to consent or dissent non- 
discursively': 626 

apophantic: apophantic (opp. onomas- 
tic) level: 94f.; 105-28; apophantic 
truth and falsehood: II 328f.; 
onomastically opp. apophantically: 
482n23; II 91n211; 93n216; 122; 
137-8; on the usual (erroneous) 
apophantic approach: II 404f. 

appellation (designation): both said 
of the act and the product II 
188n116; the role of καθ᾽ αὑτό 
appellation: II 167-70; see also s.vv. 
calegorization, onomastic 

apprehension: simple apprehension: 
116; 732n503; II 329n60; intuitive 
apprehension: 652; 743f.; being its 
own foundation: 732 

arbor: arbor porphyriana 
('Porphyrian Tree"): 464n261; 713 

argument: strategy of argument: 
138ff.; 159-68; 170ff.; 179n295; 
50; Π5Ε; 12-4. 55E5; 91209; 
166n56; 361n31; 367n45; mduc- 
tion as a heuristic strategy: 140-56; 
II 358ff.; 358n23; kinds of argu- 
ment: 408ff.; training in dialectcal 
arguments: 536f.; non-syllogistic 
argument: 570n28; arguments 
about belief: 558n208; fallacious 
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arguments: 5511f.; 559E: elencücal 
argument: II 45. 


ἀριθμός, ἀριθμητός: ἀριθμός (Lat. 


numerus) Ξ- 'a series, 'countable 
aggregate': 400f.; 435n197; 
654n273; II 92n112; 132; 218n191; 
200-2-261057; 941115 57 mb 7st de]. 
371f.); 379£.; 381; 383; - relational 
beings of the καθ᾽ ἀριθμόν type: 
433; εἰς ἀριθμὸν θέντες - 'putüng 
«some thought» in a more-than- 
one «word expression»: 653n273; 
II 371n57; ὕλη ἀριθμητή: ἢ 
392n108 


Arnistotle, Aristotelian: 'the mind of 


Aristotle': II 2; his attitude to 
predecessors: II 5f.; 6£.; 86; 
]58n26; 214n182; 279-9; 367n46; 
the unity of A.'s thought: II 354ff.; 
his method and strategy: II 23ff.; 
No 'Jaegerian development in A.: 
3-7; his (putatively) insouciant use 
of language: 18n51; 49n141; artifi- 
ciality of his manner of expression: 
568n22; his 'dangerously elliptical 
manner of expression' (Ackull): 
]1n31; 602n144; 638; 704; I1 367tF., 
Á. as 'turbator nominum: [ὅπ]; 
40n141; 'deep structure' analysis in 
πο 17:956: A. s protocol 
language: 29n77; 31-33; 36; 98n63; 
his semantics taken as a set of 
more or less consistent semantic 
views, rather than a system of for- 
mal semantics: XVII; 60n82. — A.'s 
rejection of Platonic transcend- 
ence:51:598E: T00: 152: L7Z24T: 
208f.; 323; 332; 379; 391(.; 395f.; 
406n138; 407; 409ff.; 433-40; 454; 
4590n250; 463n257; 466; 515; 594; 
632t.; 642f; 646; 746; II 190n121; 
191n126; 235; 271£.; (putatively) 
Platonic views in Aristotle: 
600n133; A. 1s not a naive realist: II 
2] In178- A.'s view of statement- 
making: 29n80; 39n113; 75-100; 

1 92ff.; 250ff.; 354; 384; 395; II 
24n18; Aristotelian sentencehood: 
32; 85; 94; 181£.; no copula 
construction in À.'s protoco! 
language: 29η 77, 31-33; 34n98; 36; 
58n172; 75-96; 98n65; 185n311; 
2llnossmlonas 222η115; 252. 
352; 355f. 362n20; 384n78; 5856; 
476n16; 507n91; 566; 568n22; II 


137t(É.; 144n1 | 7; the role o£ 
categorization In Α.. see S.vv. 
argument, categorization 


ἀρχή: 'starting point': 95; 142ff.; 


169n266; 463; 645; I] 244]: 
258n47; 274n90; 360(f.; starting 
points concerning the acquisition 
of knowledge: 6301f.; 736-38; their 
nature: 733-8; Π 5n10; 396ff.; 
745ff.; starting points arc some- 
thing simple: 743; conceptual 
rather than propositional: 
608n163; 628(f.; no real dichotomv 
between a conceptual and ἃ 
propositional view of the ἀρχαί: 
79A4ff, 739ff.; immediate, deductive 
starting points: 604ff.; ἄμεσα καὶ 
ἀρχαί: 687; 726n483; 737n521; 
738ff.; how do we apprehend 
them?: 726-33; — : τὸ ἐν ἀρχῇ: the 
original question": 535ff. 


assertion, assertible: assertion (of. 


assertible): 29n80; 32n87; 90n42; 
93-6; 103n82; 249n185; 263; 
264n230; 265[T.; 269[f.; 277ff.; 288- 
05: 29711.; 301£.; 327: 349F.; 351; 
353; 385f.; 388; 409; 457; 462; 
652n267; 735f.; 739f.; I1 62n167; 
85n199; 86; sec also s.vv. apophan- 
lic, nnming, predication, λόγος; con- 
Lradictory assertibles vs. contra- 
dictory assertions: 273fF.; assertion 
opp. imple apprehension: 116; the 
opposition between assertion and 
denial is by definition about state- 
ment-making: 455ffF.; — assertible 
(Cdicibile): 101; 109n99; 131£; 
131n156; 198ff.; 249n183; 255ff.; 
474n7; H 62n167; πράγματα 
(states of affairs") as expressed by 
assertibles: 288; Il 134; (see also 
s.v. πραγμα); temporal mdex as 
part of the assertible:273n157; 274; 
truth and falsity of the assertible: 
4277182; l'unction of the rhema in 
(he assertible: 131ff.; the 'be' 
occurring within the assertible 15 
connotative: 346n419; negation 
focusing on either the rhema or 
the onoma part of the assertible: 
33]; 353; 524; — assertible as black- 
board sentence: 264n229; 301n315 


asscrtorlc: assertoric force of the finite 


verb: 57; 198ff.; assertoric opera- 
tor: 86ff.; assertoric 'be': 362n20 
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assignment: Axistotle's four paradigms 
of assignment (wronglv called 'the 
predicables'): 474-81; 484-9; 491-6 

attraction: grammatical attraction: 
494n]74; 696n399; 732n506 

attribute, attribution: the semanucs of 
verbal or nominal attribution: 
20"7ff. 

αὐτός: the αὐτό formula (opp. ἕτερον) 
as indicating that the assignment 
of an attribute does not exceed the 
categorial borderlines: 486; 488 

axiom: 604ff.; II 39; thc axioms LNC 
and LEM: II 39-97; 'axiom' used 
loosely: II 40n97 

ἀφαιρεῖν, ἀφαίρεσις: 'to eliminate 
something in thought: II 147n129; 
413n27; τὰ ἐξ ἀφαιρέσεως: II 342 


Be, being: no gamut of different 
senses of 'be' nor diverse objective 
'sorts' of being: 60; II 109n23; 
156n23; the unity of be-ing: II 
308ff.; 402; 405; its focal meaning 
is 'being given': 428n 183; the 
notion of being diversified: II 
399f.; actual vs. potential being, see 
s.v. actual ; the opposition between 
'being' and 'being thought: II 76- 
86; no 'is' of predication, identity 
or constitution etc.: II 161n39; 337- 
9; — ἀκολούθησις τοῦ εἶναι: 'the 
implication of being given": 427IF. 
498n183; 461-4; τούτων ὄντων: 
'those things being admitted": 569; 
'be' as a categorially empty 
container in Aristotle: 36n102; 37; 
2]7ff.; 239n162; 309; 454n236; 
hyparctic 'be' as meaning either 
weak or strong hyparxis: 345n418; 
353; 362n20; 589n88; 674n339; II 
176n89; connotative (or 
intensional) 'be': 358, 37n106; 53- 
60; 132; 178; 198; 244-8; 344; 353; 
434n194; 460; 474; 506n88; 
connotative being included in any 
appellative noun and any adjecuval 
verb: 379n65; 387n88; 451n231; 
600n131; 610n168; 657n286;, 
674n339; Il 32; 116; 139; 196n136; 
343n88; 394n116; connotative *be' 
and 'one' as categorially empty 
containers: II 241n243; the 'be' 
occurring within the assertible is 
connotative: 346n419; actual being 


opp. potential being: 465; — 'is' 
(assertoric operator) 7 'obtaims': 
83-06; 132; 215ff.; 198fFf.; 2176); ᾿ς 
acting as a 'third element': 306ff.; 
assertoric 'be': 362n20, see also s.v. 
operalor, in Prior Analytics, Aristotle 
only uses 'is' when he implements 
variables: 355n430; relational 
being in Aristotle and Plato: 4393ff.; 
quantitative being: 404-8; 
qualitative being: 1412ff.; the ten 
inodes of categorial being: 358ff.; 
II 147n130; the six minor modes of 
categorial being: 449ff.; particular 
states of [x]'s or [y]'s being so-and- 
so: 451n231; — 'being as Lerminus 
transcendens: 452n232; 707; natural 
priority of 'being' and 'one': 52]; 
521n128; II 20; 30-3; 240f ; 
242n246; the same meaning of 
'being' and 'one': 560; II 177-87; 
183n105; -- copulative 'be': 26ff.; 
362: 31 111n33; 176n89; - Platonic 
conception of ESSE as 'plenitudo 
formarum': 239n162; 241; 309; 
454n236; 

belief: true and false belief: 347-51; 
arguments about belief: 558n208 

Bewusztseinsphilosophie: II 43 

bivalence: principle of bivalence: 
260ff.; 296ff.; no narrow vs. broad 
bivalence in Aristotle: 296 

βοῦς: not in high esteem: 393n103 


Canon: Proclus's canon: 326f. 

γάρ: used to introduce the explana- 
tion of that which is omitted: 
256n211; 549n193; 665; 715n449; 
II 52n126; 68n164; 194n132; 
206n157; 232n219; 'sure enough": 
II 260; introducing an answer to a 
question: 336n397; 'indeed': 526; 
'] mean to say : I1 371 

category, categorial: list of the catego- 
ries: 388n92; the proper status of 
the categories: 358-68; the catego- 
ries as classes of names: 133ff.; 
368ff.; the categories as expres- 
sions significative of things qua 
signifying them: 359; the ten modes 
of categorial being: 358ff.; II 402; 
τί ἐστι covers the entire domain of 
the categories: 367n30; categories 
are used to bring up things for 
discussion: 378 and passim; nothing 
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absurd in [x] being brought up 
after different categorial modes: 
449; categorial boundaries: 333; 
486; I1 174n78; 188; conceptua- 
lization ultimately ending at one of 
the ten categories: 730n494; II 
147n130; see also s.vv. categoriza- 
lion, κατηγορία 

categorization: (opp. statement- 
making): 30; 75; 134n165; 135f;; 
139f.; 159-66; 170-9; 350n429; 
386ff.; II 9; 34-6; 102; 131n81; 
150n7; 386n99; its nature: 638ff.; 
semantic procedure of focalization 
and categorization: 449ff.; II 
130n78; 205; 264; 363f.; 384ff.; 405- 
16; in Prior Analyücs. 572-93; differ- 
ent ways of bringing up things: 
4]9ff.; correct (appropriate) 
categorization: 541f.; 576ff.; 
623n208; 682; 723n476; qua- 
locution as the main device of 
categorization: 167; 
conceptualizatuion ultimately end- 
ing at one of the ten categories: 
730n494; see also s.vv. κατηγορία, 
qua 

cause: αἰτία, αἴτιον: indiscriminately 
used for 'cause' and 'explanation' 
(a 'because'; Ackuill): 462; 
462n255; ihe four causes: II 3n6; 
6n13; 149n3; no infinite chain of 
causes: II 11f.; causes and prin- 
ciples: II 17; see also s.vv. αἰτία and 
knouledge 

γέ: as tending to emphasize a 
modification: 549n192; II 17n44; 
75n182; 193n129; 249n19; 384 

γένος: γένος - 'categoy': II 178n93; τὰ 
ἐπάνω γένη: superior genera: 520; 
γένος as so-called 'predicable': 478; 
γένος as 'generic mode of being: 
515n116; the role of γένος in the 
constitution of natural things: II 
287f.; 364ff.; γένος as qua-device: II 
364n39; γένος used both 
extensionally and intensionally: 
725n478; II 99n2; 105; τὸ πρῶτον 
(λεγόμενον) γένος: immediate' or 
'firs-named' genus: II 215n184; 
228; — like εἶδος, also used in the 
non-technical sense of 'type' or 
'kand': 485n29; II 30n75; 270n80 

certainty: subjective certainty: 628 

change: as observed in four modes of 


categorial being: 465f.; perception 
οἵ change and time: II 367fF. 

γίγνεσθαι: 'to appear", 'to be 
perceived: 185n3]4 

γιγνώσκειν, γνῶσις,γνωρίζειν: 595ff.; 
72 0Ὲ 1I 1227 

cognition, cognitional, cognitive: 
principle of cognitive symmetry? 
(Scdley): 439; standstill metaphor 
used in cognitional contexts: 729f.; 
730n195 

coincidental: 661n298; commonplaces 
regarding coincidental modes of 
being: 506-18; 610n170; semantics 
concerning 'accident': 510ff.; 
Sophists only interested in 
coincidental features: 615n185; 
see also s.vv. εἶναι, συμβεβηκός 

commensurate: commensurately 
universal, see s.v. κατά, καθ᾽ ὅλου 
and universal; associated with 
necessary: 618-28 

comment: topic vs. comment: 93 

complex: 'predicative complex: 
(Matthen): 80-83 

composite: II 198ff.; i5 a composite 
undefinable?: II 283-7; see also s.v. 
σύνθεσις, σύνολον 

concept, conceptual, conceptualiza- 
tion: clear conceptualization: ἢ 
247n11; 270n81; 342f.; conceptual 
analysis: II 413n27; conceptual 
similarity discovered in repeated 
experiences: 729; 730n498; 
731n500; conceptualization 
ultimately ending at one of the ten 
categories: 730n494 

concretum: abstractum pro concreto, e.g. 
'colour' 7 'coloured thing": 69; 
186n316 

connotative: connotative or 
intensional being, sce s.v. be 

contngent, see s.vv. eternity, future 

contradiction, contradictory: in 
Aristotle: 94f.; [03n82; 250fF, 
200fL: 332-41]; 94 71. 353, def 2615 
contradictory assertibles vs. 
contradictory assertions: 2793ff.; 
being contradictory. bears on the 
members of a contradictory pair of 
assertions; 254; 604; Aristotle's 
conccpt of contradiction is the 
same as ours: 262-6; Law of Non- 
contradiction: 272; 355; II 39-86; 
see also s.v. opposition 
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copula: 87ff.; no copula construction 
in Aristotle's protocol language, 
sce s.v. Aristotle, - copula construc- 
aüon 'Sj1s P': 26ff.; the origin of the 
copula construal 'S is P*: 80n16; 
235-8; '1s' as copula in Ammonius: 
235-8; 311 

correlation, correlate: 4096 
reciprocatng correlates: 425}; 
reciprocating correlatives: 508 
n96 


Δέ: taken in the sense of δή; II 41n98; 
45n110; 199n145 

δή: used to mark a transition, with or 
without inferential force: 290n290; 
II 84; 199n145; 378 

decision: decision problem concern- 
ing verification: 278ff.; 288-302.; 

deduction, decductive: deduction vs. 
syllogism: 567n16; in the course of vs. 
by the deduction: 68511.; see also 
s.v. apodeixis 

deep structure (opp. surface struc- 
ture): 16ff.; 198f£.; 313; 352f.; 3506; 
II 115n48; 144 

definition, to defimme, definiens: what 
'to define' comes down to 
( identification): 678fF.; role of 
definition in the epistemonic 
procedure: 663ff.; nominal 
definition: 691ff.; 691n388; 
nominal definition preceeds the 
epistemonic procedure: 700; 
quidditauve definition: 675; II 174- 
7; no particular can be properly 
defined: II 236-40; the problem of 
defining things properly: II 254-63; 
282f.; definition of non-substantive 
things": II 264-6; the definition 
(identification) of a natural thing's 
material constituents: II 263-72; 
the unity of the definiens: II 266- 
72: 282f.; what makes a definiens 
one definite thing?: II 226-9; 282[; 
every definiens applies universally: 
712; two kinds of definiens: 678- 
700; I1 104ff.; 199f.; 203-16; 254-63; 
289[5 285L: 230: 335E; see also S;vv. 
ὁρισμός, ὁρίζειν 

δεικνύναι, δεῖξις : δεῖξις or δήλωσις: 
700; see also s.v. ἀποδεικνύναι 

determination: intrinsic vs. extrinsic 
determination: II 186-8 


determinism: problem of deter- 
minism: 272; 276ft. 

διάθεσις: 417-21; 443ff.; 520; 740; 
διάθεσις and ἐνέργεια: 105n90; 
415n153f. 

διαίρεσις: Platonic division: 581n66; 
opp. σύνθεσις: 115-28; 130 

διαιρεῖν: διελόντα εἰπεῖν: 'apportion 
and say': 289ff.; διῃρημένος: ἢ 14] 

dialectic(s), dialectical: dialectical 
training: 354; 473ff.; 536£.; II 
3562n32; 366n43; importance of 
dialectic 1n Aristotle: 529n147; 
dialectica docens vs. dialectica 
utens: 10; II 366n43; dialectical 
question: 335; 473fF.; how to 
arrange and to answer dialectical 
questions: 530-2; dialectical 
propositions: 501ff.; dialectical 
argument: 473ff.; on dialectical 
practice: 319n364; 532-6; II 35n88; 
123; true dialecticlan: 537; 539: 
role of rhetoric and dialectics: 
]37n175; 'gymnastic dialectics": 
138n178; II 360n29; Academic 
dialectics: 167n261 

διάνοια: 102; 114£; 412; (opp. onoma): 
'content' vs. its 'verbal expression : 
114n112; 548; 560; » "intention ': II 
3; τξ 'awareness': II 368; 371ff.; 
( opp. νοῦς): 'discursive thought: 
652; 728n489; 731£.; 731n501; 744; 
sometimes Ξ νοῦς: II 91n210; opp. 
immediate cognition: 732; II 145f. 

διαφορά: 'difference' II 252f. and 
passim; διαφοραί : different types: 
485-0; 'dissimilarity': 500n78; — one 
of the so-called 'predicables' viz. 
differentia specifica': 520 and 
passim and see s.v. (paradigm of) 
assignment 

dicibile: 249n183 

dictum: dictum or //Aiat-clause: 83024; 
474n10 and passim; differs from 
'assertible' in containing copula- 
tive 'be', see s.v. assertible; — dictum 
de omni-dictum de nullo': 736f.; 
740 

δίδοναι: 'to concede: 633 

διορίζειν: 'to identify [x] by analysing 
I» 

διπλοῦν: its role in the focalization 
procedure: 668n316; 669; 
671n326; διπλῶσας;: 668; see also 


s.v. reduplication 
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discipline: differences and similarities 
between the disciplines: 62]; on 
the diverse disciplines: 647f. 

disputation, disputational: 
disputational context: 254; 
319n364; 381; 567; disputational 
practice: 619; disputational 
procedure: 700n408; disputational 
necessity: 287n284; 289; opposition 
as a disputational device: 450ff. 

distinction: on drawing distinctions: 
552 

double entendre, 502n81; 540; double 
entendre practice: 66f1.; 68n206; 73 

δόξα, δοξάζειν, δοξαστός: logos and 
doxa: 401-3; κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν (opp. 
κατὰ δόξαν): 575; αἴσθησις and 
δόξα (opp. ἐπιστήμη): 596n111; 
626; 650-3; ἐπιστητόν-δοξαστόν: 
650ff.; II 81ff. 

δύναμις (opp. ἐνέργεια): 4516 
'dynamic immanent form ': 594; 
746; 748n56]1; HI 302tF. 

δυνατός (opp. ἐνδεχόμενος): 341f.; τὸ 
πρώτως δυνατόν: II 320n45 


Economy: 595ff.; 'principle of econo- 
my' or 'Ockham's razor : 534n153 

εἰ : ἹΕ in the sense of 'being given': II 
67n163; purport of the εἰ ἔστιν- 
formula: 603n146; 629ff.; 655ft.; 
655n279; 661ff.; 675£.; II 244fE.; 
not about existence in general: 
675n34]1 

εἰδέναι: covering both ἐπίστασθαι and 
δοξάζειν: 651n265 

εἶδος: 479; 'immanent dynamic form: 
504; 746; taken as a thing S part: 
Ir 9: Ion37: 1115 22-10 εἶδος καὶ ἢ 
οὐσία: II 321; eiBoc καὶ ἐνέργεια: TI 
253; 285; ἢ τῶν εἰδῶν αἰτία Ξ the 
causality found in the form": II 
201n150; εἶδος not only used for 
the infima species: 396n107; 
ἔσχατον εἶδος said both of the 
infima species and the individual: 
70n211; II 12n26; 285n112; - like 
yévoc, also used in the non- 
technical sense of 'type' or 'kind": 
485n29; see also s.v. form 

εἶναι: 14; 25ff.; 30f.; 83-7; 48-7; 77n6; 
92; 590; II OAf[.: the evcrlasting 
question "what precisely is that 
which is': II 2; τὸ ὃν λέγεται 
πολλαχῶς: 65n200; 67n204; II 


28ff.; 107f£.; 149ff.; 403n3; focal 
mcaning of εἶναι is (strong or 
weak) hyparxis: 33ff.; 62n88; 353; it 
is not restricted to physical exist- 
ence: 428n183; 589n58 (' being 
given); II 30; τούτων ὄντων - 
these tlungs being admitted, 
rather than 'these things being the 
case: 571; τὰ ὄντο: 'the things 
there-are: 44-7; 1 78f.; 184, 11 5; 19; 
42; 99ff.; 404fF. and passim; τὸ ὃν n 
ὄν" HI 24f.; 996; τὸ ὃν καθ᾽ αὑτό: II 
109n24; 115n43; 402; τὸ ὃν κατὰ 
συμβεβηκός: II 109; n24; 110ff.; 
1171£.; 307; 402; τὸ ὃν αὑτό: 'bcing 
in 1ts basic sense: II 332n69; four- 
fold classification of 'things-there- 
are :375-7:5623f[£: τὸ ὄν; 17 1E; 
361£.; τὸ πρώτως ὃν, see s.v. πρῶτος; 
problems surrounding the use of 
ὄν: 22]-48; τὸ ὃν taken as onoma: 
225n124; 230n139; 232n145; 243; 
246; τὸ ὡς ἀληθὲς ὄν: 199f.; II 
]26ff.; 135-47; 307; 402£.; μὴ ὄν; 'a 
non-being': 177; τὸ μὴ ὃν ὡς 
ψεῦδος; 129f.; II 126-30; -- τὸ τί ἐστι 
('quiddity): 183n305; 489-91; 
655ff.; 661(E.; 674n337; 681; 
695n397; ἐν τῷ τί ἐστι kat yopoo- 
μενος -- 'assigned quidditatively : 
492; 520; 609n165; 639; 644; 667; 
668n316; τὸ τί ἐστι καὶ τόδε τι: II 
153£.; 334; τί ἐστι covers D entire 
domain of the categories: 367n30; 
488n44; 489-9]; II 199n198; 
193n131: 2950900; 307n15; 
320n58; τί ἐστι and οὐσία; 489-91; 
II 148-57; used ambivalently 
(rather than ambiguously): 491; τί 
ἔστι and διὰ τί ἔστι come to the 
same thing: 68: 5n368; TO t1 Ov: 
178; τὸ τί ἣν εἶναι (τὸ τί ἐστι): 50; 
53; 54n159; 477; 669; n 322; 681; II 
16n43; 37; 58; 149ff.; 158; 193; τὸ 
ὃν as opposed to τὸ τὶ ὃν : 588f£ ; 
589n87; - the addition of τὸ εἶναι 
ἢ μὴ εἶναι: 217ff.; emphatic use of 
ἔστι: (taken as sentence (or asser- 
toric) operator): 33n95; 551, 84; 
87ff.; 188fE.; 267n236; 316n356; 
343; 507n89; 593n 99; II 138£E.; ἔστι 
acting as a "third element': 306ff.; 
see also s.v. be — τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ 
(δένδρῳ, λίθῳ, κτλ.) εἶναι; 54-6; 
165; 426n177; I| 51; 56; 167; 174; 
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364n39; κατὰ τὴν τοῦ εἶναι 
ἀκολούθησιν: 427(f.; 4?8n183; 461- 
4; — see also s.vv. be, ousia, adiacens 

εἷς, ἕν: ἕν τι: 'some one thing, 'some 
ontic unitv': 303; τόδε τι καὶ ἕν; II 
20; £v κατὰ ἑνός: 334; τὸ ἕν 
σημαίνειν vs. καθ᾽ ἕνος σημαίνειν: 
78f.; I1 20n51; 49-62 

ἕκαστος: 67n208; distributively used: 
151n217; 185n313; I1 8n17; 41n99; 
188n114; ἣ ἕκαστον: 622; καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστον. SCC S.V. κατά 

ἐκείνινος: 642n254; II 309-12; 314-9; 
319n43 

ἐκεῖνο-ἐκεῖνό τι: 642; II 309-12; 314-9; 
3]9n43 

ἔκθεσις, ἐκτίθεναι: 556; II 345; proof 
by ecthesis: 577; 580-93; ecthesis 
concerning imperfect syllogisms: 
59]1f. 

ἐκκείμενος: 487n36 

elenctical: elenctical argument: II 
43ff.; 46 

ἐνδεχόμενος (opp. δυνατός): 341f.; 626 

ἐνέργεια: 105n90; 468n275; 741; H 
253; 285; opp. δύναμις: 431£.; II 
304-24 

ἔνστασις: 'counter-example': 514; 517; 
593n100 

ἐντελέχεια: 431n190; II 260f. 

ἕξις: 'habitus', 'state', 'attitude': 
60n179; 414-21; 44311.; 453; 467{-; 
520; 727ff.; 727n485; 738; 742; ἕξις 
and πρᾶξις: 416; 468n274; ἕξις of 
knowledge: 468n274; ἕξις and 
νοῦς: 740-4 

ἐπαγωγή: general sense of 'adduction 
of things: 500ff.; 600; II 100n4; 
ἐπαγωγή as universalization 
process: 576n43; τῇ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον 
ἐπαγωγῇ: 451; συλλογισμός ἐξ 
ἐπαγωγῆς (opp. ἐπαγωγή): 'syllogism 
springing from πα πο ο΄: 141ff. 

ἐπαναδιπλοῦν: its role in the 
focalization procedure: 668n316; 
668n316 

ἐπεῖ: sometimes elliptically used to 
introduce an incidental remark: 
453n235; — 'though': 627n221; II 
79n189; 199n147; 239f.; 240n239 

ἐπιστήμη, ἐπιστητός: 595ff£; II 23; 186; 
272; 358tff.; 306ff.; its etymology: 
730n495; taken as [ x|'s actually 
knowing something: 176n284; 194; 
449n914; --- ἐπιστήμη ἀποδεικτικῆ 


- knowledge obtained by apodei- 
xis: 562; II 5 and passim; 'genuine 
knowledge": 594; 'instance of 
genuine knowledge": 594n102; opp. 
aisthesis and doxa: 596n111; see 
also s.v. knouledpe, -- ἐπιστήμη- 
ἐπιστητόν: 429ff.; 433f.; see also s.v. 
reciprocalion; — ἐπιστητόν-δοξαστόν: 
650ff. 

epistemonic: 602n141; the 
epistemonic procedure properly 
accomplished: 721ff.; particulars as 
the proper objects of epistemonic 
proof: 139f.; 746-8; see also s.vv. 
ἐπιστήμη and genuime knouledge 

&pyov: 'function': II 360 

ἐρώτησις: 'what is subject to the 
question: 335n393 

ἔσχατος: ὑποκείμενον ἔσχατον : 50f.; 
599n126; ἐσχάτη ὕλη: II 315ff.; 
394n118; ἔσχατον εἶδος said both 
of the infima species and the 
individual: 70n211; ἔσχατος 
κατηγορία: "ultimate appellation": 
708n422; τροφὴ £oyótn: 'nutriment 
in its last stage of digestion: II 560 

eternity, eternal: 'eternity' of state of 
affairs concerning contingent 
things - perpetuity of the truth of 
propositions about them: 622f.; 
623n210; forms are eternal onlv by 
virtue of the never-failing 
succession of 11s embodiments: 
624n213 

ἕτερος: ἕτερον used as bearing on 
something categorially different: 
486; 488; I1 61n148; 388n101; 
390ff.; (opp. ἄλλος) 'being of a 
different nature; 564 

εὐθύς: eo ipso: II 145; 195n134; 269 

ἔχειν: 60n179; 387; 453; 467ff.; see 
also s.v. ἕξις 

existence: existential import: 97n61f.; 
217ff.; 2946; 312n846; 666n311; 
673f.; 689; 693n389 

experience: conceptual similarity 
discovered in repeated 
experiences: 729; 730n498; 
731n500; see also s.v. perception 

expression: objective content of an 
expression: 543; no genuine 
opposition between expressions 
and 'things' expressed: 548ff.; 
representativity of linguistic 
expressions: 538n161; 
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extension, extensional: intension (al) 
opp. intension (al): 48n138; 724f.; 
extensional (or material) identity 
obp. Formal identity: 670 


"H: corrective sense of: 309f.; intro- 
ducing a more likely alternative: 
716n450; II 4n7; 330n62; 
expressing a weak alternative: 
273n254; II 63n152 

ἤγουν: used to correct a previous 
expression ('that is to say): 229 

ἤδη: expressing logical proximity: 
20n55; 123n134; 292n294; ἢ 
68n165; 145n121; -- - eo ipso: 
202n294; — 'surely': 193; II 45 

ἠρεμία: 466 


Θέσις: 421-3; 444f.; 'position held 
about something": 498ff.; 604tF.; 
'way of positing something , 
'assumption': 694; 695n396; — 
θέσει: “Ὅν laying down: 695; -- 
practically synonymous with σχῆμα 
used in medical treatises: 421 

θηρεύειν: 576n44; 609 


θιγγάνειν: θιγεῖν καὶ φάναι: 102; H 330 


Fact, factual: τὰ ὑπαρχόντα: 'the facts: 
40; 129n151; collection of data: Il 
358fF; 358n23; -- no 'ontology of 
facts! in Aristotle: 626n220; factual 
vs. actual, see s.v. «ctual 

facultv: the focal meaning of verbs 
signifyving intellectual capacities 
(such as 'to be sentient' or 'to 
know") precedes the bifurcation 
faculty possessed' and 'facultv 
exercised': 742 

fallacy, fallacious: the thirteen falla- 
cles: 540-6; how to rebut fallacious 
arguments: 531£.; evaluation of 
fallacious arguments: 559f. 

lalsehood, falsity: see also s.vv. Iruth 
and ψεῦδος 

fatalism: 272; 2760{Γ; II 87n203 

focalization: 139£.; 170-9; focalization 
and categorization, see s.v. 
categorizalion 

form: forms as being enmattered in 
particulars: 168f.; 405n133; II 
1481; 153n18; 155n22; 207-10; 
230f.; 260; 273-82; 289; 291f£.; 297; 
300; 336; 356n15; the enmattered 
form as principle of individuation: 
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II 280-2; form-matter predication: 
371; II 305n6; εἴδη as immanent 
dynamic forms: 594; 746; εἶδος καὶ 
ἐνέργεια: II 253; 285; on the 
particular status of the immanent 
form: HI 207-10; 216n187; 
Aristotle's kev problem concerning 
particular forms: II 230f.; form as 
infima species: 161n35; 182£.; on 
form, differentia and actuality: II 
252}. on the composite of matter 
and form: ἢ 198-203; 206n160; 
immanent forms are universally 
applicable particulars: 379; HI 
413n28; the equivalence of 'having 
a form' and 'being informed bv it 
as typical of Greek philosophical 
thought: 469; the identity of 
individual form and thing in 
Aristotle: 189n332; II 188-90; 194- 
7; 204-10; 216n187; 412n26; τόδε τι 
also used for a particular coinci- 
dental form: 514; can the form be 
called an 'underlving thing"?: II 
161f.; forms are perpetual only by 
virtue of the never-failing succes- 
sion of its embodiments: 6245n2]13; 
II 3381n68 sec also s.vv. εἶδος and 
quiddity; — Platonic 'plenitudo 
formarum': IL 116; the immanent 
status of Platonic forms: H 
230n215; -- ihe 'pluralitas 
lormarum' issue: II 347 

future: expressions concerning future 
events: 268-302; I1 87n208 


Genilivus: specificatory genitivus: 
11]nl47 

genus, see γένος 

goatstag: exempli causa: 194; 1988; 
246n178; taken as something 
lacking any real ontic value: 106; 
177; Aristotle's use of empty terms 
such as 'goacstag : 602n144; 673; 
674n339 

good: 'good' as terminus lIranscendens. 
452; II 145; 190 

grammar: generative grammar:16; 
transformational grammar: 16 


Harmony: Pythagorean idea of 
harmony: 418nl64 

have: the different kinds of 'having : 
466-71; sce also s.v. ἔχειν 

Homcer: 'Homer is a poet': 339 
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homonymy, homonymous: said of 
Feferents: 3.741. 

hyparctic, hyparxis: hyparctic 'be': 
32n90; 34ff.; 60; 91; 197ft.; 457; 
460; 735; I1 176n89; 250n23; the 
unicity of hyparxis: II 399-401; 
400n6; strong vs. weak hyparxis: 
345n418; 589n88; focal meaning of 
εἶναι is (weak or strong) hyparxis: 
353; — hyparctic operator: 301 

hypokeimenon: see s.v. ὑποκείμενον 


Identification, see s.v. definition 

identity: identity of successive things: 
II 38; material (or referential) vs. 
formal identity: II 180f. 

ἴδιον: as so-called 'predicable': 478 

ἱκανός: 'adequate': 635; II 393 

ἱμάτιον: used as a favourite semantic 
device: 68; 510n98; II 170-4; 
175n86; 27267£.; 414; used as 
semantic device, rather than as an 
ambiguous term: 267f.; 267n237 

imper[eclum philosophicum: 474n8; YI 
158n30; 247n14 

indefinite: there is no Greek word 
that corresponds either to 'a' or to 
unaccented 'some'": II 311n26 

individual, individuation: primacy of 
individual being: Il 19; 109n22; 
162n41; see also s.v. successive; 
princple of individuation: If 
206n159; 238; n235; 280-2; 289f.; 
204n23; 295f.; 300f.; 336 

induction: induction looking for the 
"universal! element in contingent 
particulars: 626; no 'perfect 
induction! in Aristotle: 146n202; 
] 49n210; induction as a heuristic 
strategy: 140-56; induction opp. 
syllogism based on (or springing 
from) induction: 144-53; sense- 
perception and induction: 142ff.; 
see also s.v. ἐπαγωγὴ 

inference: different inference types: 
567; non-syllogistic laws of infer- 
ence: 579n57 

infinite, infinitude: 'horror infiniti: IY 

2: no actual infinitude: II 305n7 

instance, instantiation: 447n223 

intension, intensional: intension def. 
56n166; intension vs. extension: 
724f.; intensional opp. extensional: 
48n38; II 402; intensional or 
connotative being, see s.v. be 


ἴσως: often connoting modesty rather 
than doubt ('understatement ): 
156; 426n181; 530; 'presumably: 
642 


Kat: used explicatively: 112n106; 
213n89; 273n255; 500n75; 
598n122; 620n204; 705; 715n447; 
720n459; 72'//n487; 11 211n177; 
253n32; indicaung an explicative 
restriction (namely): 545n181l 

καθόλου, see s.vv. universal, κατὰ 

καλός: καλῶς: 'deservedly', 'with more 
precision': 677; 700 

κατά: 'on account of' indicating an 
object as a whole: II 52n124; — καθ᾽ 
αὑτό: 'by itself? 350n429; 406; 
482n23; 515f.; 609ff.; 644f.; II 23; 
197n137; qualocution and καθ᾽ 
αὐτό: 185-9; two more senses of 
καθ᾽ αὑτό: 611n173; — κατὰ 
συμβεβηκός: 'coincidental(ly): 62f.; 
350n429; 369n36; 425n176; 
483n28; 515f.; 556ff.; 610n170; 
683ff.; II 27; 330£.; opp. κυρίως: 
406; proof proceeding κατὰ 
συμβεβηκός: 627; — καθ᾽ ὅλου - 
'commensurately universal! passam; 
καθ᾽ ὅλου vs. καθόλου; 172; 
187n324: 256n212; 257ff.: 5176; 
573n37; 574n39; 582; 586n81; 
609n167; 615n186; 624n215; 
667n314; 707n420; 717f.; 720£.; 
721n465; 724; 730n498; II 18n47; 
36ff.; 61n146; καθ᾽ ὅλου 609ff.; 
associated with the intensional 
sense of óÀov: 609n167; 730n498; 
καθ᾽ ὅλου associated with πρώτως: 
609n167; 718n456; associated with 
'necessary': 618-28; καθόλου opp. 
πῃ: 508; τὸ καθόλου - 'the 
universal point', see s.v. universal; 
καθόλου σκοπούμενον: examined 
from the universal point of view: 
II 361; τὸ καθόλου opp. τὸ καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστον: 168f.; Il 1826; broad 
sense of καθόλου : II 177n92; — 
καθ᾽ ἕκαστον: 3n4; 48n138; 1688; 
209n50; II 91: ἢ οὐσία καὶ τὸ καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστον: If 153£.; 273; 335; 343; 
4]2; as used for a single species: 
146n201; τῇ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐπαγωγῇ: 
45]; τὸ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον: 646; τὸ καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστον καὶ αἰσθητόν: 563f.; — κατ᾽ 
ἄλλου (Ξε.ὑποκειμένου):: 51n47 
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κατάφασις, καταφάναι: κατάφασις: 
101-4; ambivalently used: 101-4; 
205n297; κατάφασις Cop. φάσις): 
asserüng vs. voicing: Il 330; 
καταφάναι ἢ ἀποφάναι: to consent 
or dissent non-discursively': 626 

κατηγορία, κατηγορεῖν: 'kategoria' as 
name, 'appellation', 'designa- 
tion', rather than 'sentence 
predicate ; 59nT13: T1706: 175, 
201n41; 339f.; 364-8.; 56.126; 
368ff.; 373ff.; 386n85; 423; 
441n208; 476n16; 482n293; 484; 
486n30; 487; 490; 526; 540; 
565n11; 575n42; 585; 686ÍT.; 
686n374; 690; 706n418; 708n423; 
II 33n86; 115; 156; 351; 'category": 
II 150; 198; 393n111; κατηγορία ἣ 
ἁπλᾶ ἢ συμπεπλεγμένη: 585; 
ἔσχατος κατηγορία: ultimate 
appellation': 708n422; ἕν γένος 
κατηγορίας: 'same type of 
designation': 528; — κατηγορεῖσθαι 
- 'being said of: 140; 255n200; 
256n212; 365; 370n60; 492; 520; 
567; 585; 609n165; 639; 640n249; 
642; κατηγορεῖσθαι and ὑπάρχειν: 
355; 362ff; 568; origin of the term: 
364n26; 5866, τὰ κατηγορούμενα: 
366n29; 370; 483n26; 541; 559; II 
109n24; £v τῷ τί ἐστι κατηγορού - 
μενον Ξ "assigned quidditatively: 
520; 639; 706; 711; I1 155; 316n36; 
τὸ κοινῇ κατηγορούμενον: II 20; --- 
see also s.v. categorization 

κίνησις: IIl 367n45; 379n78; change as 
observed in four modes of catego- 
rial being: 465f.; the coextensive 
nature of time and motion: II 383 

κλῆσις: 'calling case': 206; 584 

knowledge: 418; kinds of knowledge: 
164f.; actual vs. potential knowl- 
edge: II 349; knowledge asa 
habitus of the soul: 414n153; 
443n215; ἕξις of knowledge: 
468n274; knowledge taken as [x]'s 
actually knowing something: 
176n284; 194; 442n214; knowledge 
of causes and principles: II 4-6; no 
genuine knowledge without sense- 
perception: 637ff.; opp. αἴσθησις 
and δόξα: 596n111; propositional 
knowledge vs. knowledge by 
acquaintance: 154ff.; 595n108; 
690; knowledge bv acquaintance in 


Plato: 595n108; 600n132£.; 
748n561; knowledge and percep- 
tion: 411fE.; knowledge of particu- 
lars: 473n172; universal and parti- 
cular knowledge not mutually 
opposed: 162; definite vs. 
indefinite knowledge: 440; -- see 
also s.vv. cognition, epistemonic 

κοινός: 'common', 'universal': Il 20; 
τὰ κοινά; II 40 


Language, linguistic: protocol 
language: |7n47; 209n77; 31-33; 36; 
98n63; language and ontology: 14- 
23; IL 186ff, 415f.; correlationship 
between language and thought: 

1 4£.; parallelism postulate: II 43; 
linguistic determinism: 15; see also 
s.v, Anstotle 

law: Law of Non-contradiction (LINC): 
272; 355; 473n6; 557n207; 6331f.; II 
390-86; Law of Excluded Middle 
(LEM): 270n245; 280n972; 355; 
472n6; 597n113; 6383tf.; 740; II 39- 
43; 86-97; non-syllogistic laws of 
inference: 579n57 

lcarning: II 13t. 

λέγειν: 100£; 101n74; II 59n143; 
66n156; 316n36; τὸ λεγόμενον: the 
content of what is said: 498n71; II 
245n3; καθόλου λεγόμενον: ἢ 
276n96; τὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ λεγόμενα: I 
167fF.; 186f.; 190£.; 197n137; 335; 
407n16; 410; n21; 41-4; tà 
συμβεβηκὸς λεγόμενα: 556; II 
)86tff.; 192-4; 388f£.; 407n16; 410; 
n21; 414; λεγόμενον ἀμφοτέρως: ἢ 
392; n108; sec also s.v. ἄλλος; 
καθάπερ εἴρηται πρότερον - 'in the 
way explained above': 347; 481n21; 
II 14n36; (opp. φάναι): 'to mean to 
say: 639n2406; : λέγειν τι: "to say 
something": II 47í1.; 77n186; 97; — 
Stoic λεκτόν; 15n41 

lecturc: its effects: II [3f. 

λέξις: linguistic form: 359; locution: 
509 

λευκός: taken as a nominal rhema: 
214n93; λευκὸς ἄνθρωπος - ' pale 
man' rather than *white man: IH 
52n127; 124n66 

line: essence of line taken as 'two- 
ness': 50n146 

logic: two-valued vs. many-valued 
logic: II 87fF. 
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λογικῶς: 'semantically': II 168n58 
λόγος: 'phrase', 'account', 'definiens', 
definition! (taken as the proce- 


dure of defining), argument: 115- 


28; 384; 476n16; 590; II 45; 49; 
273; def. 248fÉ.; opp. onoma and 
rhema: 205-15; 248-55; logos and 
pragma in Aristotle: 104-15; 
202n293; II 130; 133-6; logos and 
pragma in Plato: 103n84; 
'assertion': λόγος ἀποφαντικός 
(Aristoteles): 80ff.; 101; 132; 212; 
240ff.; 352; 384; λόγος εἰρημένος 
(Plato): 101; 291n292; 384; λόγος 
μέσος: intermediate account': 669; 
logos and doxa: 401-3; true logos: 
462f.; definiens: 50; 53; 525ff.; II 
194; λόγος ὁ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι 
σημαίνων: 477,11 16n43; 37; λόγος 
ὀνοματώδης: name-like account: 
691; παράλοιποι λόγοι: 680n354; 
περιτροπῇ τοῦ λόγου: 'turning the 
opponent's argument against 
himself: II 67n161; - logos as 
immanent form expressed bv the 
definiens: 465n262; λόγος ἔνυλος: 
II 208f.; λόγος ἐπακτικός: 145n198; 
505; II 357; μακρὸς λόγος: "long 
rigmarole': II 257n45; κατὰ λόγον 
vs. παρὰ λόγον: 157023] 

locomotion: 465n263; being 
associated with sensitivity: ἢ 
2]4n181; 286 


Man: Third Man argument: 368n32 


mathematics, mathematician: status of 


mathematicals in Aristotle: 172fF.; 
617n192; 746n553; II 194; 
208n166; 265n66; 324; n53; 352; 
n13; mathematical things to be 
taken as physical things qua having 
a certain mathematical shape: 
448n225; Il 40; 105; 204n153f.; 
216-22; 339-45 

matter: matter taken as the counter- 
part of the form or the differentia: 
II 255n40; form-matter predica- 
tion: 371; I1 305n6; 'materiality. or 
'material constitution ': 168n264; 
209n71; II 199n145; 210n174; 249- 
52: 254£.; 287f.; 314-9; 330-3; 
material constituents: II 263-72; 
something taken 'abstractively' Ξ 
'detached from its material 
constitution': 637n242; ὕλη 


ἀριθμητή -- 'countable matter": II 
392n108; ὕλη vont - 'intelligible 
matter': Η 125n68; intelligible 
matter and '*materiality': II 268f.; 
everything that is perceptible 
subsists in matter: 587n84; on the 
composite of matter and form: II 
198-203; sensible associated with 
perishable material constitution: 
]76n286; on matter's claim for 
being true ousia: Il 162-7; can 
substance be predicated of 
matter?: II 164-6; 'ultimate matter' 
vs. primary matter ': II 165; 'prime 
matter' (πρώτη ὕλη): Il 314ff.; 
315n13; the pseudo-problem of 
prime (or primordial) matter in 
Axistotle: II 165n53; 198n141; 224; 
251n25; 280n107; 308n17; 315n34; 
385-04; matter taken in terms of a 
relational appellation: 387f.; a 
thing's matter taken as its poten- 
tiality: II 198n141; should matter 
be included in the definiens: II 
199t.; 203ff.; 210-6; the matter 7 
extension issue: II 209n170; -- 
material or referential idenurty: II 
180f. 

meaning: meaning and representa- 
tion: 192ffF.; semantic meaning vs. 
speaker's meaning and intention: 
16n42; how to deal with mult- 
iplicity of meaning: 505ff. 

medicine: Àncient school of medi- 
cine: 418n164 

medium: medium demonstrationis: 
139F.; 160ff.; 160n242; 169ft.; 
189n330; 565; 565n11; 600; 
609n166; 659-63; it is an expres- 
sion sgnifying an incomplete state 
of affairs (or pragma), rather than 
just a single term: 660ff. 

μέντοι: οὐ μέντοι indicating a strong 
protestation: II 221n196; 
344n93 

μέσος: τὸ μέσον (opp. μέσος ὅρος) - 
'middle' or ΘΟ ΠῚ 
demonstrationis': 139£.; 160ΓΕ; 
160n242; 169fC.; 189n330; 565; 
565n11; 600; 609n166; 600; 652; 
659; 660n296; 662n299; 684n364; 
69] 388; 718; τι ἀνὰ μέσον - 
'something intermediate": 502; 
λόγος μέσος: "intermediate 
account': 669 
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μετάληψις, μεταλαμβάνειν: 380-3; 389; 
478; 590; based on semantic 
entailment: 380[f.; 381n69; 511; 
686n372; μεταλαμβανόμενον: 
'substituted attribute: 512 

metaphor, metaphorical: metaphors 
usually evolve into clichés or even 
fossilize: 72n214; everything said 
metaphorically is unclear: 14; 
metaphorical terms should be 
avoided: 712; standstil! metaphor 
used in cognitional contexts: 729 Γ᾿ 
730n495 

metaphysics, metaphysician: the 
proper scope of metaphysics: II 
15ff.; 398f.; assessed among the 
disciplines: II 22f1.; 98-106; its 
proper task: II 397-403; the unity 
of metaphysics: II 27-30; 35; 398- 
403 

method: II 355-64; 564, 4023-16; 
aporetic method: II 4n7; 10f.; 23ff. 

metonymy: metaphor and metonymy: 
II 415n31 

middle: the law of excluded middle 
(LEM): II 29-43; 86-97; - the 
'middle' of a svllogisuc deduction, 
See S.v. μέσος 

μίμησις: "representation, rather than 
imitation ': 22n60; 204n56; II 
135n92 

modal, modality: modal expressions: 
34]-7; modal operator, see s.v. 
operator 

μορφή: as an equivalent of εἶδος: II 
160n32; 264n65 

motion, see κίνησις 

mover: First Mover: 465; II 106n18 


Name, naming: 373ff.; def. 60n181; 
κατηγορία Ξ 'name' or 'appella- 
οη΄: 358ff.; naming as distinct 
from 'predicating': 75-80; 93-6; 
368-74; II 162n40; 163n47; 168n61l; 
193n130; 329n60; naming 
adequately: 425fF.; 434ff.; IJ 306-19; 
one and the same thing brought 
up by various names: 564; name 
and thing: 65ff.; things named and 
things qua namcd: II 188f.; -- 
infinite name: 210f.; 303ft.; II 
54n133; 56n137; 621ff; n150; the 
'one individual - many names 
Issue: 372n47; any appellative 
name includes connotative being: 


379n65; 387n88; 674n339; II 
343n88; — name-like: 91n51; 691 
necessity, necessary: notion of ncces- 
sity: 286ff.; "necessitas consequen- 
Liae' vs. 'necessitas consequentis: 
282n274; 287; 5609n25; logical vs. 
semantic necessity: 282; disputa- 
[118] necessitv: 180n298; 287n284; 
289; 568-72; logico-semantic rule 
conccrning 'necessity': 288; neces- 
sary opp. coincidental, scc s.v. 
comcidental; 'necessary' associated 
with 'commensurate ': 618-28; 
disjunctivcly necessary: 618n196 
fcearoms 250105 2061539445925]; 
primitive negation: 305fE; see also 
s.v. ἀπόφασις; ncgation focusing 
on either the rhema or the onoma 
part of the assertible: 353; 524 
noctic: noetic perception: 745 
nominal, nominalization: nominal 
rhema: 214n93; disguised nominal: 
274; nominal sentence: 27; 
nominalization: 506n88; of εἰμί: 71 
noun: mass nouns vs. count nouns: II 
AlIf. —see also s.v. name 
νοῦς: 'cognitional habitus': 727; n485; 
731-3; 7321503; 738; intuitive 
apprehension': 652; 7438 II 274; 
'intuitive reason: 626; ἕξις and 
νοῦς: 740-4; being its own founda- 
ton: 732 


Otov: indicating some way of some- 
thing's occurring: 447n220; 'so to 
speak: II 580n80 

ὅλος: n ὅλη οὐσία: II 358; 'thing as 
something whole": II 9; 267n343; 
intensional vs. extensional aspect 
of this notion: 609n167; 730n498; 
— καθόλου and καθ᾿ ὅλου, see s.v. 
κατά; ὅλως: (opp. ἁπλῶς): 200n38; 
201n44; 725; II 201n148; 237n230; 
ὅλως - 'generally': II 393 

ὁμοίωμα: 21ff.; 105; 192f. 

one, oneness: arithimetical one as 
pnneaprum numerandi ται πεν than 
'number': 435n197; -- metaphysical 
'one' as one of the lermini lranscen- 
dentes; 57; 452n232; connotative 
'one' and 'be' as included in any 
onoma and rhema: 57E.; 132; 
132n160; 519; II 177-87; 269f.; 
making up some one thing: 332ff.; 
natural priority of "being" and 
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'one': 52]; 521n128; 'this-ness' 
associated with 'one-ness': 396-9; 
542n168; II 177-85; 226n204 

ὄνομα, onoma: def. 205; its semantic 
function: 204ff.; ἢ τῶν ὀνομάτων 
ἐπίσκεψις: 14; onoma as substrate 
expression: 204t.; 207; as standing 
for a subsistent mode of being: 
332; looselv used for any nominal 
or verbal designation: 380n66; ἢ 
49; loosely used for 'word": 
527n142; 551n198; 590; 'verbal 
expression" vs. its 'content 
(διάνοια): 114n112; 548; 560; 
ὄνομα ῥήματος: "word expressing 
the 'res verbi: 55; 'one' and 
being' included in any onoma: 
57f.;: 132: 132n160; 379n65; 
38n88; 674n339; (see s.v. one); 
onoma (- one-word expression) 
obp. rhema and logos: 205-15; 
2]2f.; 352; II 48f.; 376; onoma in 
the assertible: 151}; negation 
bearing on either the rhema or the 
onoma part of the assertible: 310-0; 
353; 524; opp. pragma: 105n90; 
132; 505; 547n186; onoma and 
rhema in simple statements: 309«f.; 
— see also s.v. name 

ὀνομάζειν (opp.) περαίνειν: 95; 102; 
115-28; 131n58; ὠνομασμένος: *well 
named' or *well categorized ': 
723n476 

ὀνομασία: ἢ κειμένη ὀνομασία: 'the 
usual appellation": 510 

ὀνοματώδης: name-like: 91n51; λόγος 
ὀνοματώδης: name-like account: 
691 

onomastic: onomastic (opp. apophan- 
tic) level: 94£.; 115-28; onomastic- 
ally opp. apophantically: 482n23; II 
110ff. ; 1558; 241n244; 404-10; see 
also s.v. naming 

ὅπερ: the ὅπερ formula: 54n159; 79; 
411; 487; 515; 518; 520; 556; 639; 
642; 687; II 59; 61n148; 210; 269; 
ὅπερ as qua-connective: II 150n8 

Operator: assertoric (or sentence) 
operator 'is': 350; 84; 87f£.; 198ff.; 
267n236; 311; 316n356; 343; 
507n89; 593n99; II 138f.; hyparctic 
operator: 301; sce also s.v. be 
(emphatic use of '15'); modal 
operators: 342-6; do not have any 
'copulative' function: 346; qua- 


operator. 522; 590n89E; II 25; 
26n64; 47n116; 91n209; 146n126 
opposition, opposite: the fourfold 
classification of opposites: 450-60; 
Opposition as a disputational 
device: 450ff.; on things contrarily 
opposed: 451; on things privative- 
ly opposed: 453-5; on things 
opposed as assertion and denial: 
455-60; opposition in statement- 
making: 302ff.; 347(.; contrary vs. 
contradictory opposition: 260ff, no 
square of opposition in Aristotle: 
265n231; 305; subcontrary opposi- 
tion of no use with Aristotle: 260f. 
ὀργανικός: σῶμα ὀργανικόν: “ἃ body 
which serves as an instrument (viz. 
of the soul): 50n145 
ὁρίζειν, ὁρισμός, ὅρος; II 258; 
differences between ὁρισμός, ὅρος 
and λόγος: 695; ὁρίζειν -- 'to 
indicate or idenüfy [Χ] as an 
instance of F-ness: 50; 198n33; 
475ff.; 476n16; 487n37; 605ff.; 
6311f.; 703£.; 714; δρισμός: 
definiens, rather than definition: 
608n12; 632n229; 634; 665; n.308; 
definiens taken as such, rather 
than as actually applying: 606; 
n.156; 629n226; definiens used to 
grasp a thing's quiddity: 625; 
629n224; see also s.v. defmition; — 
δριστικῇ ἔγκλισις : 704 
ὅρος; 'syllogistic term': 564f.; μέσος 
ὄρος (opp. μέσον - 'medium 
demonstrationis"): 565 and passun 
ὅτι: introducing a /Ahat-clausce: 587n82; 
II 349; n107 and passim; intro- 
ducing an oratio recta:: 343n411; 
equivalent to the que-locution: 
1 77n289; 340n405; 590n89; - ὅτι 
ἀγαθός - ἣ ἀγαθός: 586; ὅτι ἀγαθόν 
clause as a construction of indirect 
speech: 585n75; -- ὅτι ἔστι- formula 
may bear indiscriminately on 
logical existence' or actual 
occurrence: 597; 606n150; 681; II 
244{{.: should not be taken in 
terms of general existence: 629; 
n226; 666; 682n360 
: pleonastic use of this particle: 
329f.; οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ: 'be thatas it 
may': 552; οὐδε taken as the 
negation of καί explicativum: II 
384n91l 


oO 
ς- 
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οὐσία: 13; 47-53; 54-6; 59; 61; 
61n185f.; 66n202; 588 ; the 
common-sense opinion about 
οὐσία: Il 157f.; its focal meaning is 
'being-ness': 353; 400n117; 403f.; 
687; II 16; 107ff.; 112n37; 194; 240; 
39]; 342; 393; 398ff.; 413; οὐσία as 
the primary sense of "what is': H 
148-57; οὐσία taken in the proper 
sense: II 186-97; 201; τὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ 
καὶ n οὐσία; 437n198; πρώτη οὐσία 
('primarv ousia', immediate 
ousia'): 368; II 39; 198n142; 215; 
n184; 223-6; 232n220; 241-3; 
249n20; 335; ἰδίος οὐσία: 'proper 
mode of being": 178; οὐσία taken 
as quiddity: II 167-77; 186ff.; 244- 
52; the cause of each thing's being: 
67n203; ἢ κατὰ τὸ εἶδος οὐσία: II 
261; — its polyvalence: 61ff.; 
62n190; both 'essentia' and 
'substantia': 491n47; like τὸ τί ἐστι, 
also used for non-subsistent modes 
of being: 62n189; tt ἐστι aud 
οὐσία: 489-91; 672; II 192n128; 
193n131; 225n200; 307n15; 
329n58; ἢ οὐσία καὶ τὸ καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστον; 1153; 273; 335; 343; on 
commonness as alien to true ousia: 
II 240-8; n ὅλη οὐσία: 11 358; τί ἐστι 
and οὐσία used ambivalently 
(rather than ambiguously): 489-01; 
II 154; 156n23; 413; κατὰ φύσιν 
καὶ οὐσίαν ('subsistent mode of 
being"): 463; 464n261; II 347; 365; 
'comprehensive ousia': II 155; 195- 
7; 335; consistency of Aristotle's 
thought on ousia: 358n2; 368n31; 
491; II 335; primary and secondary 
ousia: 389ff.; secondary ousia a 
ποιὸν rather than a 'this': 555n204; 
characteristics of ousia: 393ff.; no 
ousia is composed of ousiai as its 
parts: II 229f.; in every deduction 
ousia is the starting point: 
182n305; οὐσία acting as que 
device: II 364n39; -- see also s.vv. 
εἶδος, form, substrate 


Πάθος: property: If 317 

παράδειγμα (example): 147; 156-9; 
500n76 

parallclism: parallclism postulate: II 
43 


παράτασις: 'extension', '!continuance': 
56 

paronymy, paronymous: 445-8; ἢ 
317n37; said of referents: 374f; 
oT 

participation: ἢ 270; 271n82; 413; def. 
II 175n85; participation between 
eidos and differentia: II 227n207 

participle: participial construals refer- 
ring to the act rather than the 
acting person: II 15n40; 118n54 

particular, particularness: the primacy 
of the particular: 488n41; II 19; 
109n22; 274; 396f.; forms as being 
enmattcred in parüculars: 
405n133; on the particular status 
of the immanent form: II 207-10; 
216n187; 220n195; 233n22]1; 236- 
40; see also s.v. form; particular 
states of [x]'s or [y]'s being so-and- 
so: 451n23]; II 92n214; does a 
thing's quiddity coincide with the 
particular itsel£?: II 188-90; 194-7; 
204-10; immanent forms are 
universally applicable particulars: 
379; universal applicability vs. ontic 
particularness: 57n171; 168n265; ἢ 
349f.; knowledge of particulars: 
423n172; particulars as the proper 
(or ultimate) objects of cpistemo- 
nic proof: 168f.; 746-8; no particu- 
lar can be properly defined: II 236- 
40; universal and particular 
knowledge not mutually opposed: 
162; the quadlocution as most 
appropriate to framimmg arguments 
about particulars: 568n21; genuine 
knowledge is of the universal 
nature as immanent in the particu- 
Jars: 169n266; 'universal element 
in particulars - their immanent 
feature qua universally applicable 
to other things possessing the same 
feature: passim; induction looking 
for the 'universal' element in 
contingent particulars: 626 

περαίνειν: 'to really tell something"; to 
assert': 101£.; 115-28; 29]; see also 
s.v. apophantic 

perception, perceptible: sense-percep- 
tion and noetic perception are 
clearly interwoven in Aristotle: 745; 
knowledge and perception: 41 16: 
II 74n179; perception of change 
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and time: II 367ff.; perception 
concerns what is universally 
common: 729; everything that is 
perceptible subsists in matter: 
587n84; things qua perceived vs. 
things perceived: II 76-86; see also 
s.vv. sense, sensible 

περί: the περὶ τινος formula (opp. τινός 
formula): 483n26; 526] 86; II 55 

πηδαλιωτός: 'ruddered': 417n161 

philosophy, philosopher: character- 
istics: 1 5; 15n38; 'first philoso- 
phy': I1 22 

physics, physical: the requirements for 
physical inquirv: IH 364f. 

πίστις: 'sure belief: 607n157; 
πιστεύειν τε καὶ εἰδέναι: 607 

Plato, Platonic: Platonic positions 
(challenged): 3-8; 13; 24n66; 
31n85f.; 33n95; 45n127; 47; 59f ; 
167n261; 185n315; 201n43; 
235n150; Aristotle's rejection of 
Platonic transcendence, sec s.v. 
Anstotle, Platonic flavour found in 
Aristotle: 515n114; 519n124; 
523n132; (putative) Platonic views 
in Aristotle: 6000133; - Plato's 
semantics of naming: 372; 
748n561; his semantics of onoma 
and rhema: 204n56; 208f.; 386n86; 
391n99; 4053; his semantics of 
statementmaking: 78n10; 80n16; 
85; 92n50; 96n60; 103n84; 116; no 
selt-predication' in Plato: 
350n429; 368n32; 526n137; II 
164n52: Platonic metaphysics: 
374n52; 379; 393 (χωρισμός); 
4383ff.; 445-8; 445n218; 469; 512 
(ἰδέαι); 748n561; particular status 
of immanent forms with Plato: 
469n278; 515n115; II 267n72; 
278f.; no privative Forms in Plato: 
455; 459n250; Platonic conception 
of ESSE as 'plenitudo formarum: 
230n162; 24]; 309; 454n236; 
knowledge by acquaintance in 
Plato: 748n561 

πνεῦμα: 50n145 

ποῖος, ποιός: ποιόν τι: 398: II 350n108; 
κατὰ τὸ ποῖον II 73; 6176 

polar: polar manner of expression in 
Greek: II 101n7; 241n245 

Posterior Analytics: purport of: 
594n10]ff. 


ποτέ: atsome time': 383; 387; 449; 'at 
some time or other', 'ata certain 
time', at any time whatsoever": II 
375n65; 376n68; used distributively 
(at each occasion"): 426; ὃ ποτε ὄν: 
II 370; n53; the use of the ὃ ποτε ὃν 
clause: II 375-9; 380-3; 383n90; 
394; 395n117 

potential, potentialitv: II 267ff.; 302- 
24; 390tf.; on naming something 
after its potential status: II 3158 
see also s.v. actual 

πρᾶγμα: 218n103; 226n131; 2458; 
255ff.; 284ff.; 456; 601; 607; 610; 
624n214; 708n422; pragmata as 
states of affairs ('things-being-so- 
and-so), expressed by assertibles: 
23; 100; 104-15; 193n12; 217fF.; 
255ff.; 274; 288; 295; 344; 401ff.; 
427; 462f.; 477(5.; 622; 650ff.; 716; 
722; I] 129; n76; 141; 142n111; 
144; n118; 180; n99; 208; 217; 226; 
— opp. onoma: 105n90; 132; 505; 
547n186; αὐτὸ τὸ πρᾶγμα - 'the 
thing itself": 538; 542; 683; τὰ 
φυσικὰ πράγματα: 53; np&yua- 
πρᾶξις: 655n283; - Eleatic view of 
the monolithic pragma: 655n283; 
logos and pragma: 105-15; 
292n293; II 130; 133-6 

predicable: /;i. what can be predi- 
cated': 82n21; 492n49; misleading 
(post-Aristotelian) name for 
Axristotle's four 'paradigms of 
assignment or ΠΕ four items": 
474f.; 475n12; 476-48] .; 491-6; the 
paradigms of assignment: 474-6; 
484-90; wrongly being understood 
in terms of statement-making: 480; 
491-6; the so-called five 'predic- 
ables' of poscAristotelian logic 
(πέντε φωναί): 362; 491-8 

predicate, predication, predicative: 
'predicate' should not be taken as 
sentence predicate: 13]1n157f.; 
133ff.; 214n93f.; 335n396; 395; 
442n212; 488n44; 526; II 59n143; 
162n40; 163n42; 164n48; predi- 
cates as names of sensible things: 
368n33; 'predicate' in the broad 
sense: 368n32; II 408n17; - 'predi- 
cation' in Aristotle to be taken as 
attribution or 'assignment,, 
rather than sentence predication: 
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75-80; 80-100; II 162n40; 193n130 
(see also s.v. naming); 272n83; 
214589; 405tF.; 41T0n23; πὸ aspect 
theory of predication in Aristotle: 
96-9; II 400n8; form-matter predi- 
cation: 371; (see s.v. form); no 'selt- 
predication' in Plato: 368n32; 
5260137 IT-I64252; I91n E25; tlie 
distinction between 'natural vs. 
unnatural predication' is alien to 
Aristotle: II 400n8; 405n15; 
'predicative complex" (Matthen): 
80-3; — see also s.v. onomaslic 
premiss: how to frame conclusive 
premisses:572ff; the three 
requirements for framing 
necessary premisses: ΘΟ δή. 
priority: kinds of: 405}. 
πρόβλημα: 473ff; 498ff.; 573n37 
προκείμενον, see s.v. προτίθεναι 
proof: syllogistic proof: 544; universal 
proof opp. particular proof: 645; 
epistemonic proof: 159f.; 594fE.; ἢ 
244n] and passim; particulars as 
the proper objects of epistemonic 
proof: 168f.; 746-8; the four steps 
making up epistemonic proof: 


653ff.; proof by ecthesis: 577; proof 


ἐξ ὑποθέσεως: 576-80; proof 'ad 
impossibile': 577; 645; reciprocal 
proof: 577n47; proof proceeding 
κατὰ συμβεβηκός: 627 

πρός τι: πρός tt qualifies the way of 
being named: 409; tbe revision of 
the first πρός τι definition in 
Categories ch. 7: 438ff. 

προσαγορεύω, προσηγορία: 398; 182; 
509 

πρόσθεσις, προστίθεναι: 344n42; 
semantic function of prosthesis: 
345£.; II 147n129; 174; n77,; 
186n111; 205; 217E; ἐκ 
προσθέσεως: 'from addition': 647[.; 
II 186n111; 343; ἁπλῶς defined in 
opposition to πρόσθεσις: 514n110; 
— προσκεῖσθαι: 36n103; 87; 195ff.; 
230n140; 235ff.; 306fF.; 315n353 

Protagoras: Protagorean doctrine: II 
VET 

πρότασις: in the Topics: 4731f. 498ff.; 
syllogistic premiss: 563; — 'that 
which is put forward: II $45; n96 

προτίθεναι, προκείμενον: 324n371; 
487n36; 510; 632n232; 654II. 


πρῶτος: 'primitive': 305; 602n140; 603; 
6071.; 612n180; 616; 709n424; 743; 
tà πρῶτα: 573; 629; 631; 649; 730; 
associated with ἀρχή: 602n140; 
603; 608; II 258n47; associated 
with καθ᾽ ὅλου: 609n167; 
612n177E; IE 60f.; juxtaposed to 
καθ᾽ αὐτό; 612n177; 11 197n137; 
215n184; jJuxtaposed to ἀπλῶς: II 
393n111; τὰ πρῶτα καὶ καθ᾽ αὐτὰ 
λεγόμενα: II 185f.; 335; τὸ πρώτως 
ὄν: Π 152-7; 335; τὸ πρώτως 
δυνατόν: II 320n45; τὰ πρῶτα: 
basic tenets': II 362n32; πρώτη 
οὐσία, SCC s.v. οὐσία 

πτῶσις: any modification of a word: 
503n82; 513; 696n401; II 16n43 


Qua: que-functor or qua-operator, see 
s.v. operator, he que-procedure: 
354: the quadocution: 172ff.; 
619n200; quelocution and καθ᾽ 
αὑτό: 185-9; qureclocution as the 
main device of quidditative 
categorization: 167; II 34-6; 
310n42; 343; n90; 357ff.; 364n39; 
38:4; 388[.; 388n {01; 406ff.; 415; 
most appropriate to framing 
arguments about particulars: 
568n21; II $66n42; scopc distinc- 
Lion as a semantic procedure in 
Aristotle: II 415n30; - syllogism as 
an expanded queproposition: 180; 
743n439; 'qualification' opp. 'speci- 
Bication': 590 

qualitative: qualitative being: 442ff; its 
four kinds: 442-4; some of its 
characteristics: 448ff.; qualitative 
being taken as [x|'s being a certain 
quale: 442n213 

quantity, quantitative: quantitative 
being: 404-8 

question: how to ask questions 
effectively: 550; the four 
questions. concerning 
epistemonic proof: 653-9; II 245fF.; 

quiddity, quidditative: 53n153; 
182n305; IL 5351132: I31IE: 167-77; 
186ff.; 191n123; 207; quidditative 
unity: 3335391; II 174ff.; quiddi- 
tative definition deeply rooted in 
Aristotle's basic ontology: 675; 
does a thing's quiddity 
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coincide with the particular itself?: 
II 188-90; 194-7; 204-6 


Razor: Ockham's razor: 534n153 

receptacle: Plato's receptacle in the 
Timaeus: II 165 

reciprocation, to reciprocate: recipro- 
caüung correlates: 423-33.; 461ff.; 
508n96; 597 

reduplication: 585 

refutation: on sophistic refutation: 
5377-61; its nature: 547ff.; 593; 
anticipatory refutation: 215n96 

relation, relational: relational being: 
408-42; relational being in Aristotle 
and Plato: 433ff.; relauonal beings 
of the καθ᾽ ἀριθμόν type: 433; 
things opposed according to a 
relational modc of being: 450f.; no 
degrees ('soft' and hard") in 
relativity in Aristotle: 440; 441n210 

ῥῆμα, rhema: *what is said' or 
'assignable' def. 207E.; 'attribute', 
'attributive determination, rather 
than 'verb': 194; 204-15; 325n373; 
52'/n142; II 242n249; function of 
the rhema in the assertible: 131ff.; 
nominal rhema: 214n93; ὑπαρκτι- 
κὸν ῥῆμα 7 'verbum substantivum": 
2312; see also s.v. onoma 

respondent; on the respondents job: 
550-60 

representation: meaning and repre- 
sentation: 192ff.; representivity of 
linguistic expressions: 538n161 ; 
see also s.v. language 

rhetoric: role of rhetoric and 
dialectics: 137n175 


Scotistic: Scotistic metaphysics: 
618n196 

Scope: scope distinction as a semantic 
procedure in Aristotle: 11 415 
n30 

sea-battle: 274ff.; 290n289 

semantics: Áristotelian semantics, see 
s.V. Aristotle, Platonic semantics, see 
s.v. Plato; post-Aristotelian (Aàmmo- 
nian, Boethian) semantics: 3; 
747n559; - semantics of concep- 
tualization: see s.v. calegorization; 
semantics of verbal or nominal 
attribution: 207ff.; semantics of 
statement-making, see s.v. statement- 
making, see also s.v. copula — ; 


logico-semantic diversity vs. 
ontological unity: II 401-3; 
'stratificauonal semantics': 74n217; 
II 124n67; 199n146; 310n19; 
409n18; — semantc ascent: 63n194; 
semantic entailment: 380ff.; 
semantic identification: 595n108; 
semantic meaning vs. speaker's 
meaning and intention: 16n42; 
381n69; 464n261; logical vs. 
semantic necessity: 282; logico- 
semantic rule concerning 
necessity: 288; semantic diagram: 
375-80; 390tff.; 393; impact of 
semantics in the Topics: 507ff.; — 
Semantic Main Rules: 46n132; 51n 
148; 53n153; 60-9; 72-4; 105n90; 
107; 108n97f.; 114n112; 186n316; 
194n20; 201n43; 245n175; 
335n393; 364n25; 371n42; 374n54; 
387n89; 391n98; 397n109; 
398n112; 399n114; 404n138; 
442n214; 453n233; 458n248; 
488n43; 491n47; 488n71; 518n123; 
547},] 86; 548n188; 565n10; 
611n172; 653n271; 720n463; 
743n546; II 57n139; 102n11; 
149n5; 154; 265n67; 368n48; 
370n55; 373n61; 374n63;379n79; 
380n82; 400n7; 415; - semantic 
procedure, see s.v. qua 

σημαίνειν: also said of persons: 
484n28; II 177n90; 393; τὸ £v 
σημαίνειν vs. καθ᾽ £voc σημαίνειν: 
78f.; II 49-62; 97 

σημεῖον: 194; 719 

sense, sensible: the four senses: II 
75n180; having senses being 
associated with locomotion: Il 
2]4n181; 286; the three types of 
sensible object: IH 401n10; sensible 
being associated with perishable 
material constitution: 176n286 

sense-perception: no genuine knowl- 
edge without sense-perception: 
637ff.; sense-perception not 
enough for apodeixis: 648f.; 662; 
αἰσθάνεσθαι - to be sentient? and 
indiscriminately signifies to be 
possessed of sense-perception and 
to exercise sense-perception: 742; 
sense-perception and noetic 
perception are clearly interwoven 
in Aristotle: 745; sense-perception 
and induction: 142ff. 
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sensus: sensus compositus- sensus 
divisus: 122f.; 540f. 

sentence: nominal sentence: 27; 
blackboard sentence: 29n79; 
264n229; 301n315; sentence 
Operator, see s.v. operator, 
sentencehood: 32; 85; 95; 181f. 

significatum: significatum totale or 
materiale vs. significatum formale: 
I1 215n185:256n225: 25]: 286: 
nll4 

σιμός: 'snub nose! used in examples: 
5581; see also s.v. snubness 

simultaneous: on being simultaneous: 
464f. 

snubness: 558f.; II 102ff.; 283f.; 
357n16 

'some' : no Greek word that corre- 
sponds either to English δ᾽ or to 
the unaccented 'some': II 311n26 

sophist, sophistic: Sophists onlv 
interested im coincidental features: 
615n185; II 123 

soul: taken as an ousia: II 102n9; 
116n49; 161n36 

species: infima species, see s.v. form 

specification: off. qualification: 590 

state of affairs: see s.vv. eternity, fact, 
pragma 

statement making: Aristotle's view of, 
see s.v. Aristotle, Plato's view of, see 
s.v. Plato ; 'single statement opp. 


Incomposite or unitary statement: 


3535; onoma and rhema in simple 
statements: 303ff. 

Stoa, Stoic: Stoics, Stoic dialectic: 
242n169; 270; 295n300; 299n309; 
44]n210; Stoic λεκτόν; 15n41; 
animus compositus' in Stoic 
thought: 418n164 

stuff: on the various terms signifying 
stuff (either mass nouns or count 
nouns): II 311f. 

substance: substances as preeminently 
biological objects: 444n217; no 
'epistemic substances' in Aristotle: 
657n288; do eternal immaterial 
substances exist: II 340; see also 
s.V. οὐσία 

substantivation: Il 151n9; see also s.v. 
Ling 

substantive: substantive nouns include 
connotative being and are to be 
taken to stand for particular states 
of [x]'s or [y]'s being so-and-so: 


451n231; no sharp borderline 
between substantives and 
adjectives in Greck: II 60n144 

substrate: substrate-somehow- 
modified: 6550283; is substrate 
ousia?: II 158-67; ultimate substrate 
called ousia: II 318n41; see also s.v. 
hypoheimenon 

subtraction, subtracted: ( opp. 
abstraction, abstracted): 167n2061; 
172£.; 209n71; II 341 

successive: identity of successive 
things: II 38 

συγκεῖσθαι, see s.vv. σύνθεσις. 
συντίθεναι 

συλλογισμός: 'reasoning', deduction, 
'syllogism': 472; 500 

συλλογίζεσθαι: 472 

syllogistc, svllogism: def. syllogism: 
566n14; 567; its nature: 568ff.; 
syllogistic proof: 544; epistemonic 
or apodeictic syllogism: 562; 
syllogism as an expanded quae- 
proposiuon: 180; 703n411; 
prioristic syllogistic vs. qua- 
procedure: 354; prioristic 
syllogistic vs. general strategy of 
argument: 1 79n295; 561n2; 
570n928; its modest role: 179-85; II 
354f.; deduction vs. svllogism: 
567n16; difference between 
apodeixis and syllogism: 183n307; 
συλλογισμός ἐξ ἐπαγωγῆς Cofrp. 
ἐπαγωγή): 'syllogism springing 
from induction": 141ff.; induction 
opp. syllogism based on (or 
springing from) induction: 144- 
59 

συμβαίνειν. συμβεβηκός: II 570138; 
117-26; τὰ συμβαίνοντα: the 
resulting phenomena: II 360; — 
συμβεβηκός as so-called 
'predicable': 478; - συμβεβηκός: 
'something that is coincidental 
from a certain point of view: 
560n210; 601n137; 619n199; there 
are no 'coincidental phvsical 
objects": II 26; 220n194; 388f.; 
409£.; và συμβεβηκότα: 167n263; 
as referring to essential attributes: 
620n204; κατὰ συμβεβηκός: 
precise meaning of: 610n170; 
see also s.v. κατα; fallacy παρὰ 
συμβεβηκός: 549; see also s.v. εἶναι 

σύμβολον: 23n61 
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σύμμετρος: συμμέτρως - 'commen- 
surably': 503 

συμπλέκειν: 115-28; 197ff.; 512; τὰ 
συμπλεκόμενα: 342; συμπεπλεγ- 
μένος; 382; 526 

συμπλοκή: 115-28; 195ff.; 456ff.; 384-6; 
II 1371f.; 146; — in Plato: 291n292 

σύνδεσμος, συνδεῖν : 235ff. — 
σύνδεσμος as an alternative for 
μέθεξις: 373; σύνδεσμος - 
'connective': 250; 'copula': 87ff. 

σύνθεσις, συντίθεναι: 115-28; 1976 
215-48; 291; 507{.; 339n402; 373; 
597; τὸ συντιθέμενον: 336; 503; 
545; συγκεῖσθαι: 121ff.; 130; 214{Π 
315n353; 307£.; 310ff.; τὰ 
συγκείμενα: 215-48; II 391; τὰ 
σύνθετα: II 328f.; 333f. 

σύνολος: τὸ σύνολον, σύνολόν τι: “τῆς 
concretum": II 19; 206f£.; 218f.; 256; 
262; 342 

synonymy, synonymous: said of 
referents: 374f.; 511; II 9n22; 22; 
52; 53n129 

σῶμα: σῶμα ὀργανικόν: 'a body which 
serves as an instrument (viz. of the 
soul): 50n145 


Τεκμήριον: II 360ff. 

term: use of empty terms such as 
'goarstag: 602n144; no empty 
appellative terms in Aristotle: 
658n92 

thing: 'thing' often used as a blanket 
term: 373; asa 'tiresome make- 
weight" (Guthrie): 45n126; 
63n192; 374n53; 642n255; ἢ 
53n131; 151n8; see also s.v. 
substantivation; — τὰ ὄντα: - 'the 
things-there-are: 44-7; 178£.; 184, IJ 
42 and passim; ; tourfold 
classification of 'things': 375-7; 
5695t. 

think: the opposition between being 
and being thought: II 76-86; see 
also s.vv. be, thought 

this-ness: this-ness and the primacy of 
the particular: 396-9; 488n41; see 
also s.vv. particular, τόδε τι; 'this- 
ness' loosely associated with 'one- 
ness': 542n168; secondary ousia a 
ποιόν rather than a 'this': 555n204 

thought: words as representing 
thoughts: 192-5; combined and 
uncombined thoughts:193fF.; 


correlauonship between language 
and thought: 14f. 

τίθεναι: 'to settle', (to posit, 'to 
stipulate': 204; 207n66; 602n139; 
631; II 20; τὸ τιθέμενον: that which 
is proposed: 511n101 

time: discussion of Time in Physics IV: 
55£.; II 367-84; ( def. 11 371-81); 
epistemological connotation of 
time: II 379-8]; perception of 
change and time: II 367ff.; — time- 
connotation: 132n159; 199-204; 
352; ume-designator: 254n199; 
ἁπλῶς ('timeless') and 'universal- 
ity': 208; see also s.v. χρόνος 

τίς, τί : τὶ κατὰ τινός device: 75-80; 
100n70; II 59n43; 249n48; see also 
s,V. τόδε τι 

τόδε: τόδε and τοῦτο sometimes used 
to indicate a random example (our 
'dummy?): II 57n140; 247n10 

166€ tv 48n138; 49n141; 178; 591; 
647; τόδε τι σημαίνειν; 397ff.; II 
150; 411ff.; used for a particular 
coincidental form: 488n44; 514; II 
274n90; 318n40; τὸ τόδε τι εἶναι: 
591; τόδε τι opp. τοιόνδε: II 20; τὸ τί 
ἐστιν καὶ τόδε τι: Π| 153ff.; 414; 
τόδε τι καὶ £v: II 20; see also s.v. one 

τοιόσδε: used to modify subsistent 
being: 649n263; ἢ 20 

τοιοῦτος: 'of a similar nature: II 15n39 

transcendence, transcendent: Aris- 
totle's rejecaon of Platonic 
transcendence, see s.v. Aristotle, — 
termini transcendentes ('being' 
'one', ἀπε, good): 57; 452n232; 
II 177n92; 184f.; transcendent 
truth: II 22; 324-34 

transitivity: transitivity rule: 518-21: 
575n41 

truth: truth and falsehood: 195-9; 455- 
60; 461ff.; II 95f.; truth and falsity 
of thc assertible: 427n182; apo- 
phantic truth and falsehood: II 
398f.; indefinite truth and false- 
hood: 296ff.; truth claim (opp. 
truth condition): 29; 290ff.; 459; 
truth-value: 194f.; 2741f.; see also 
s.v. verification ; true and false 
belief: 347-51; true logos: 462f.; 'is 
true' and 'is not true": II 1360f ; 
always true' and "necessarily true 
in Aristotle: 280n270; correspond- 
ence theory of truth: 272; 289; how 
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to allocate 'true' and 'false' to 
assertions about future contin- 
gents: 272ff.; no distinction 
between weak and strong varieties 
of truth in Aristotle: 280n271; true 
knowledge, see s.v. Amotwledgr ; — 
true and false as ontic properues: 
II 324-34; the ontic truth of 
σύνθετα: II 328£.; 336f.; grasping 
the truth (opp. arriving at 
propositional truth) : I1 8; on ontic 
truth and non-propositional 
thought: II 337-9 


particulars 7 their immanent 
feature qua universally applicable 
to other things possessing the same 
feature: 255 and passim; — universal 
and particular knowledge not 
mutually opposed: 162; every 
definiens applies universally: 712; 
ἁπλῶς (timeless) and *universal- 
ity : 203; ἐπαγωγή as universaliza- 
tion process: 576n43; how do we 
apprehend the 'universal'?: 726-33; 
perception concerns what is 
universally common: 729; 
'commensurate universal': 170fF ; 


794f.; see s.v. καθόλου 
ὑπακούειν: 'to hear what is not 
explicitly expressed: 542n167 
ὑπάρχειν, ὕπαρξις, ὑπαρκτικός; 34; 37. 


Ὑγίεια, ὑγιαίνω : 304; 352 

Ὅλη, see matter 

unity: coincidental vs. essential unity: 
II 259f.; see also s.vv. καθ᾽ αὑτό and 


κατὰ συμβεβηκός; quidditative 
unity: 333n39]; II 171ff.; 248; 
genuine unity cloes not transcend 
categorial boundaries: 333; ἕν τι: 
'some one thing' or 'some ontic 
unity: 303; making up some one 
thing: 332fF.; coincidental unities 
transcend the categorial border- 
lines: 1 351nl1 0; 'accidental 
unities': II 178n84; - the unity of 
being: II 398f.; ontological unity vs. 
logico-semantic unity: II 401-3; — 
che unity of Aristotle's thought: IH 


43; 46n129; 591; II 241n244; 
245n5; ὑπάρχειν τόδε τῷδε; 175ff.; 
logical equivalence between 
κατηγορεῖσθαι and ὑπάρχειν; 355; 
568; correlation of the ὑπάρχειν 
and εἶναι formulas: 507; πρώτῳ 
ὑπάρχειν: 612n177; ὑπαρχόντα: 
'states of affairs': 638; τὰ ὑπαρχόν- 
τα: τῆς facts': 40; 129n151; II 366; 
- ὕπαρξις: 42f.; 52; παράτασις τῆς 
ὑπάρξεως; 52; 56; 56n165; — 
ὑπαρκτικὸν ρῆμα - 'verbum 
substantivum : 92; n53; 312 


354ff. ὑπόθεσις: 604ff.; 634n234; ἐξ 
universal, universality, universaliza- ὑποθέσεως: Π 42 
tion: def. 'universal': 493n53; ὑποκείμενον, hypokeimenon: 'subject- 


particular forms 'universally 
applicable', rather than being 
ontic universalia: 255; 379; H 20f ; 
161n35; 196; 231n216; 275; 
413n28; on the mental status of 
"universal forms": {1 206-10; 
2]2n179; 218; no separate 
existence should be assigned to 
universals: II 345-50; no universal 
Is ousia: II 229-34; no 'materiate 
universals' in Aristotle: II 211ff£.; no 
"universal compounds' in Aristotle: 
II 223n199; 'universality' or 
universal applicability vs. ontic 
particularness: 57n171; 168n265; 
genuine knowledge is of the 
universal nature as immanent in 
the particulars: 169n266; '*universal 
point. (or 'universal element): 
141ff.; 153-6; 166f.; 169n266; II 
2641E.; universal element in 


substratc', rather than logical 
subject. 91; 99f.: 205nb9: 365027; 
377-80; 572ff.; I1 275; 317n88; 335; 
365; proper notion of ὑποκεῖσθαι: 
377f.; I1 390; ὑποκείμενον ἔσχατον : 
50£.; 599n126; ὑποκείμενα 
πράγματα: 344; καθ᾽ ὑποκειμένου 
and ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ : 376£.; 390fF.; 
καθ᾽ ἄλλου (sc.orokeiiévov): 
51n47; see also s.vv. matter, substrate 


ὑπόληψις, ὑπολαμβάνειν: 169; 499; 


4990n793 ('to assume an ill- 
grounded position); 160ff.; 526; 
541n166; 626; II 44n105 


ὑπόστασις: 581 


Verb: substantive vs. adjectival verb: 


57n169; assertoric force of the 
ἄπιτε verb: 57; 198ff.; any adjectival 
verb includes connotative being: 


379n65; 387b88 
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verification: decision problem 
concerning verification: 278 [{ 
288-302.; 353 


Word: words as representing 
thoughts: 192-5; word-concept- 
thing: 547n186; one-word 
expression: II 186-8; sce also s.vv. 
ὄνομα and ῥῆμα; word-order within 
the assertible: 328-32 


ova, φάσις: 101-4; θιγεῖν καὶ φάναι: 
102; I1 85; φάσις - 'voicing' opp. 
κατάφασις - 'asscrting': Π 330 

φαντασία: 'imagiation': II 74n179 

φύσις: II 7£.; 22; 39n95; 257n43; 351; 
see also s.v. οὐσία 

φωνή: πέντε qovat: 496-8 


Χρόνος: τὸ ἐν χρόνῳ εἶναι; II. 382; 
κατὰ χρόνον (opp. ἁπλῶς: 203; H 
382n86 

χωρίζειν: κεχωρισμένος: 'formally 
discernible': II 18n46; 19; 104n15; 
342: χωριστός: II 36ff. 

χωρισμός; 582 


Ψεῦδος, ψεύδεσθαι: ψεῦδος: 
falsehood: 532; II 127f.; 135; τὸ un 
ὃν ὡς ψεῦδος; 129f.; 11 126-30; — 
'wrongness': 176n287; -- ψεύδεσθαι 
opp. ἀληθεύειν: 194 

c: plus participle construction 
indicating the speaker's subjective 
conviction: 90; 482n24; II 44n106 


Zoology: zoological works: Il 354-64. 


od. 
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